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INTKODUCTION. 


The  writer's  aim  in  the  following  pages  has  been  to  supply- 
in  a  compendious  fonn  the  means  of  reference  to  the  precise 
paragraphs  in  which  the  most  noteworthy  ideas  of  Plato 
have  been  enunciated  and  discussed,  and  to  bring  together 
under  their  several  heads  those  passages  in  the  entire 
\vorks  of  the  author  that  bear  on  the  same  subject.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  has  been  furnished  a  concise  analysis 
of  each  dialogue,  in  which  the  contents  are  set  forth  in 
their  consecutive  order  with  the  number  and  letter  of 
the  paragraph  attached,  so  that  the  place  of  each  in  the 
Greek  text  may  be  instantly  found.  The  volume  is  thus  a 
Handbook  and  an  English  Index  of  Topics,  alike  useful  for 
the  Greek  student  or  the  general  reader  who  would  ascer- 
tain what  has  been  advanced  by  Plato  on  many  points  that- 
are  still  as  interesting  to  moralists  smd  .metaphysicians  as 
in  the  time  of  the  early  development  of  Greek  thought. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  object  is  rather 
to  give  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  matters  discussed,  leaving 
out  the  connecting  tissue  of"  argument  in  which  they  are 
embraced  in  very  many  or  most  cases.  •  Had  the  author 
attempted  to  do  more  than  furnish  a  clue  to  the  discovery 
of  particular  passages  or  lines  of  reasoning,  the  volume 
would  have  been  swelled  unnecessarily.  It  partakes 
therefore  largely  of  the  nature  of  an  Index  even  in  the 
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first  or  analytical  portion,  and  rather  suggeBts  the  con- 
nected argumenj;  than  furnishes  it  in  finished  detail. 

The  reader  will  hardly  find  within  the  same  compass  so 
thorough  an  abstract  of  what  is  to  he  met  with  in  Plato. 
In  Ast's  Lexicon,  or  Mitchell's  Index,  he  will  doubtless 
meet  with  a  complete  concordance  of  passages  containing  a 
given  Greek  word  or  its  inflexions.  In  Mr.  Grote's  great 
work,  and  in  Dr.  Whewell's  paraphrases,  he  will  likewise 
find  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  him  into  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  speculations  and  reasonings  unfolded 
in  our  author.  But  these  are  all  expensive  works,  and  the 
two  last  would  require  to  be  read  as  a  whole  to  extract 
from  them  what  has  been  advanced  on  any  single  topic. 
No  one,  however,  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
philosopher  of  antiquity  should  stop  short  of  studying 
Mr.  Grote's  most  masterly  analysis,  the  only  drawback  to 
which  is,  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  sensational  school 
of  Mill  and  Bain  rather  than  to  that  of  Flato,  and  is  not 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  him. 

In  the  present  volume,  which  is  a  kind  of  Directory  to 
Flato,  the  writer  has  avoided  either  attacking  or  defending 
the  opinions  contained  in  his  dialogues,  or  setting  them 
in  a  framework  of  his  own.  Even  where  he  may  uncon- 
sciously have  given  a  turn  to  the  reasoning  which  the 
original  may  be  thought  not  to  require,  little  harm  will  be 
done,  as  the  reference  to  the  numbered  paragraph  and 
letter  will  generally  enable  the  student  to  correct  or  verify 
the  rendering.  It  is  not  an  Index  of  words,  but  rather  of 
remarkable  or  pregnant  thoughts,  particularly  of  suoli  as 
bear  on  present  modes  of  thinking,  or  anticipate  at  the 
dawn  of  philosophy  the  very  controversies  of  our  own 
time.    Into  the  criticisms  of  the  text,  or  questions  of  au- 
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thenticity,  the  writer  has  cautiouBlj-  abstained  from  enter- 
ing. Mr.  Grrote  has  argued  the  last  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  left  to  the  German  critics  the  further  defence  of  their 
several  hypotheses,  and  the  infusion  of  fresh  vitality  into 
a  subject  well-nigh  worn  out. 

The  collection  of  passages  and  parallelisms  in  this  Hand- 
book is  the  result  of  a  careful  perusal  of  the  original  Greek, 
which  has  been  gone  over  at  least  three  times  for  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  reverification  of  the  several 
references. 

As  it  was  thought  desirable  that  an  English  Index 
should  be  applicable  to  some  entire  English  Translation  of 
the  author,  it  was  resolved  to  give  in  each  instance  the 
pages  of  the  English  version  aa  they  occur  in  the  six 
volumes  published  in  Bohn's  Library,  and  over  against  them 
the  number  and  letter  forming  the  marginal  register  of  the 
complete  Greek  text  as  adopted  by  Ast  and  Stallbaum, 
which  are  those  now  generally  in  use. 

It  is  believed  that  those  who  already  possess  the  English 
veiBion  will  be  benefited  by  being  enabled  to  consult  the 
original  more  readily,  and  that  those  who  do  not,  or  who 
only  have  access  to  English  or  Greek  versions,  where 
the  same  chaptering  or  subdivision  is  not  employed,  will 
be  glad  to  be  referred  to  a  standard  register  now  almost 
universally  employed. 

It  ia  fortunate  for  us  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  Plato,  despite  of  occa- 
sional obscurity  and  textual  corruptions.  Some  of  the  ob- 
scurity is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  want  of  clear  apprehension 
in  our  author  himself,  and  the  schools  of  philosophy  in 
which  he  had  been  bred.  It  is  only  surprising  that  be 
should  have  been  master  of  the  logical  refinement   and 
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subtlety  and  accurate  disorimination  he  has  shown,  almost 
in  the  infancy  of  philosophy  and  dialectics.  That  an 
author  shoiild.be  unequal,  or  occasionally  at  variance  with 
himself  in  a  number  of  independent  treatises,  or  that  be 
should  exhibit  conflicting  theories  with  a  different  leaning, 
at  different  times,  according  as  his  interlocutors  are 
changed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Nor  is  it  at  all  suprising. 
that  many  of  the  discussions  end  without  establishing  any 
positive  result,  seeing  that  they  are  only  tentative,  and- 
aim  at  showing  what  is  not  known  with  our  present  'appa- 
ratus of  argument.  Plato  thought,  no  doubt  justly,  that  in 
his  time  the  materials  for  a  complete  positive  philosophy 
did  not  exist,  and  that  at  best  all  these  exercises  were  but 
teidamina,  which  future  disputants  would  make  subservient 
to  the  establishment  of  truth  on  a  more  immovable  foun- 
dation. Had  Plato  lived  to  our  own  time,  he  would  have 
realised  the  conviction  that  he  had  acted  wisely  in  thus 
avoiding  a  too  hasty  and  dogmatic  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties. While  he  has  anticipated  nearly  all  the  questions 
that  have  swelled  into  importance  in  the  metaphysical  and 
ethical  speculations  of  these  later  ages,  men's  minds  are 
still  divided  into  two  schools  at  least,  of  one  of  which  he: 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  leader  or  representative. 
That  is  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  our  greater  logical 
precision,  and  the  enormously  greater  store  of  scientific 
accumulation,  one  party,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  still 
recognises  in  him  the  mental  type,  more  or  less  developed, 
of  its  own  adherents. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  once  that  in  an  Index  or  Directory, 
or  concise  Handbook  like  the  present,  questions  of  phi- 
losophy could  not  be  handled  at  large,  nor  what  has  been 
said  on  various  readings,  nor  what  is  or  is  not  accoidant 
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with  Plato's  style  or  manner  of  thinking ;  on  all  which 
volumes  have  been  written  and  will  be  written.  Suggested 
readings  must  be  left  to  illustrate  or  adorn  the  pages  of 
the  successful  editor  of  the  several  dialogues ;  they  will  as 
a  rule  add  little  to  the  sura  of  Plato's  opinions  or  detract 
from  his  worth.  The  sceptical  critics  may  be  left  to  settle 
what  is  or  is  not  Plato's  by  setting  them  in  conflict  with 
themselves  and  with  their  conservative  opponents,  and  thus 
demonstrating  that  there  is  no  such  subtle,  critical  tact, 
and  taste,  and  smell,  as  shall  infallibly  detect  what  the 
master-mind  has  or  has  not  dictated.  If  Plato  is  not  the 
author  in  all  cases,  some  one  but  little  his  inferior  will  have 
to  be  conjured  up,  as  Dr.  Whewell  has  said,  to  fill  his 
empty  seat.  Not  that  it  is  meant  hereby  to  depreciate 
criticism.  All  that  is  proposed  is  to  explain  that  the 
present  volume  claims  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  dis- 
cussions and  leading  thoughts  that  pass  under  the  name  of 
Plato,  or  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  writings, 
genuine  or  spurious,  that  are  bound  up  together  in  Bekker, 
Ast,  or  Stallbaum,  under  his  name. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  the  dialogues 
in  the  Summary  and  Analysis  are  printed  in  the  order  of 
the  English  translation,  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Index 
in  the  alphabetic  order  of  their  titles. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Publishers  have  to  add 
that  the  Editor  of  this  work  has  not  lived  to  see  its  pub- 
lication. Shortly  after  the  revision  of  the  last  proof  sheets 
ie  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  and  severe  illness,  which 
terminated  fatally  in  a  few  days. 


The  numbers  and  capital  letters  in  the  Summary  refer  to  the  register 
adopted  by  Ast  and  Stallbaum. 

The  letters  (Tr.)  in  the  Summary  refer  to  the  Translation  in  Bohn's 
Classical  Library,  the  number  of  the  volume  being  indicated  at  the  bead 
of  each  page  of  the  Summary, 

In  the  Index  the  number  of  the  Tolnme  is  given  in  the  fir^  reference 
to  that  volume. 


APOLOGY  OF  SOCRATES. 

(Translation.   Vol..  I.) 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  writings  of  Plato,  this  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  harangue  rather  than  dialogue,  professing 
to  be  the  defence  of  Socrates  before  his  judges./ Tts 
genuineness  is  universally  admitted. 

Among  the  numerous  falsehoods  alleged  by  the  plain- 
tiff, Socrates  is  surprised  io  find  himself  charged  with 
being  a  master  of  seductive  eloquence;  he  denies  this, 
unless  eloquence  be   another  name   for  truth.     (Tr.  3 ; 

17  A,  B.)  The  truth  will  be  uttered  by  him  in  its 
simple  unsophisticated  nakedness,  and  not  as  hy  the  ad- 
versary in  picked  phrases  and  studied  omateness,  in  a 
way  becoming  an  old  man  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  now  brought,  for  the  first  time,  before  a  public  tri- 
bunal. (Tr.  3;  17  0,  D.)  "The  true  excellepcy  of  a 
judge  is  to  discern  whether  the  party  arraigned  says  what 
is  just ;  that  of  ati  orator  is  to  say  whe^t  is  true.     (Tr.  4 ; 

18  A.)  I  have  often  been  accused  by  persons,  of  whom  I 
am  more  afraid  than  of  Anytus  and  his  clique,  of  prying 
into  celestial  things  and  the  mysteries  of  the  lower  world, 
and  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  (Tr. 
4;  18  B.)  They  pretend  to  assert  that  those  who  do 
these  things  are  atheists,  and  they  have  taken  occasion  to 
traduce  me  in  my  absence,  and  to  prepossess  your  minds 
against  mo,  in  the   credulous  period  of  youth.     (Tr.  4 ; 
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18  C.)  Chief  of  all  is  a  well-known  comic  poet,  whom  I 
could  nsune,  and  there  are  others  who  wiU  not  come  openly 
forward,  so  that  I  must  fight,  as  it  were,  with  shadows,  and 
my  accusers  are  thus  of  two  ^inds.  (Tr.  4 ;  18  D,  E.) 
With  God's  approbation,  I  will  proceed  to  defend  myself, 
though  I  kpow  the  difficulty ;  and  first,  let  me  repeat  the 
unfounded  charge  of  Meletus,  that  I  am  impiously  curious, 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  teaching 
others  to  do  the  same.  (Tr.  6;  19  A,  B.)  In  his  play* 
Aristophanes  brings  in  Socrates  treading  the  air  and  other- 
wise playing  the  fool  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  me. 
I  care  not  for  this,  but  let  it  not  be  made  to  tell  against  me, 
till  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  those  among  yon  who 
know  my  mode  of  conversation,  and  that  these  statements 
are  unfounded.  (Tr.  5 ;  19  0,  D.)  Nor  is  it  true  that 
I  ever  took  money  for  my  teaching,  however  reasonable  it 
may  be  that  men  like  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Hippias  should 
induce  youih  to  leave  the  instruction  which  they  can  have 
gratuitously  elsewhere,  to  give  them  money  and  thanks, 
for  allowing  them  to  become  their  pupils.  (Tr.  5  ;  19  E.) 
There  is  Evenus,  the  Parian,  too,  who  teaches  for  five 
miuse,  whom  my  friend  Callias  patronizes  for  his  two  sons. 
(Tr.  6 ;  20  A,  B.)  But  how,  Socrates,  it  may  be  objected, 
did  you  become  obnoxious  to  these  charges,  if  there  is  no 
If utb  in  them ?  I  will  tell  you:  it  is  because  T  possess  a 
sort  of  mtmdane  wisdom,  not  anything  superhuman,  to 
which  I  make  no  pretence.  (Tr.  6,  7  ;  20  C,  D,  E.)  You 
know  Chaerephon,  my  old  associate,  an  earnest  man  in  all 
he  did.  He  asked  at  Delphi  whether  there  was  any  one 
wiser  than  I,  and  was  answered  by  the  priestess  in  the 
negative,  as  his  brother  can  corroborate,  for  my  old  friend 
is  dead.  (Tr.  7 ;  21  A.)  What  can  the  god  mean  ?  I  said 
to  myself:  he  can  only  speak  the  truth,  and  I  am  wholly 
anoonscious  of  the  fact  asserted.     I  therefore  tried  to  find 
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a  maa  wiser  than  myself;  but  I  only  found  him  wise  in 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  in  his  own,  but  not  really  so, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  note.  On 
trying  to  convince  him  that  he  only  fancied  himself  to  be 
■wise,  I  made  him  my  enemy,  and  as  I  left  him,  I  mused  over 
the  matter,  and  came  to  the  (Conclusion  that  I  was  wiser 
than  he  only  because  I  make  no  pretence  to  a  knowledge  T 
do  not  possess.  (Tr.  7  ;  21  B,  C,  D.)  I  tried  the  same  re- 
peatedly with  others,  and  found  that  the  best  reputed 
were  the  most -deficient,  and  that  those  least  thought  of  were 
generally  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  being  wise.  (Tr. 
8 ;  21  E,  22  A.)  In  the  same  way  I  searched  among  the 
tragic  and  dithyrambic  poets,  but  I  found  that  almost  any 
one  could  estirnate  the  meaning  and  value  of  what  they 
^v^ote  better  than  the  writers  themselves.  What  they  do  is 
only  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  like  that  of  prophets  and 
diviners  who  utter  many  high-flown  announcements  which 
they  do  not  comprehend.  Thus  I  was  in  this  respect  better 
than  the  statesmen  and  the  poets.  (Tr.  8  ;  22  B,  C.)  I 
next  had  recourse  to  the  craftsmen,  who  possessed  some  very 
valuable  wisdom  among  them,  but  who  all  failed  in  assuming 
that  their  one  particular  attainment  was  a  guarantee  for  the 
universality  of  their  knowledge.  (Tr.  9j  22  D,  E.)  The 
lesult  I  found  to  be,  that  though  I  did  not  possess  their 
wisdom,  neither  did  I  their  ignorance,  and  with  this  I  was 
content.  Hence  my  unpopularity,  and  the  notion  that  I 
am  wise  because  I  expose  the  folly  of  others.  What  the 
god  meant  to  be  inferred  is  that  man's  wisdom  is  of  small 
account,  and  he  used  Soorates  as  a  name  for  one  who  knows 
the  extent  of  his  own  ignorance.  I  regard  this  as  the  ser- 
vice to  which  I  am  devoted,  viz.,  to  show  my  fellow  men 
the  deficiencies  of  their  boasted  wisdom,  aaid  thus,  by  neg- 
lecting my  own  afiairs  and  giving  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  god,  I  am  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.    (Tr,  9;  23 
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A,  B.)  Besides  this,  many  young  men  who  take  delight  in 
hearing  me  expose  the  vain  pretensions  of  others,  affect  my 
company  and  imitate  my  practice,  so  that  I  have  got  a  bad 
name  and  am  said  to  corrupt  them.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, you  ask  those  who  make  this  objection,  wherein  I  do 
so,  they  fly  to  the  trite  general  statement  in  the  indict- 
ment, but  do  not  tell  the  real  ground  of  pique,  that  I  have 
lowered  their  pretensions.  Meletus,  on  behalf  of  the  poets, 
Anytus,  on  that  of  the  statesmen  and  craftsmen,  and 
Lycon,  on  that  of  the  orators,  have  joined  the  combinsk- 
tion  against  me.  Judge,  then,  men  of  Athens,  if  what 
I  allege  is  not  the  truth.  (Tr,  9,  10;  23  C,  D,  E ; 
24  A.)  That  noble^  patriot  Meletus  and  his  associates 
charge  me  with  corrupting  youth  and  believing  in  false 
gods.  But  I  will  prove  to  you  that  Meletus  never  concerned 
himself  with  how  they  were  to  be  made  better,  or  who  is 
the  person  that  takes  this  upon  him.  On  being  cross-qnes- 
tioned  by  the  prisoner,  Meletus  is  made  to  say,  that  the 
laws,  the  judges,  the  supreme  council,  and  all  who  meet  in 
the  ecclesia  make  the  youth  better,  Socrates  being  the  only 
exception.  (Tr.  10,  11 ;  24  B,  C,  D,  E;  25  A.)  Socrates 
asks,  do  all  men  make  horses  better  while  one  only  spoils 
them,  or  is  the  fact  exactly  the  reverse  ?  How  lucky  is  it 
for  youth  if  only  one  man  corrupts  them,  and  all  else  set 
them  an  example  of  virtue ;  but  how  can  Meletus  be  of  the 
latter  class,  seeing  he  never  indulged  a  serious  thought 
about  the  morals  of  youth  ?  Again,  as  all  men  like  to  dwell 
with  good  citizens,  and  to  be  benefited  rather  than  injured 
by  those  with  whom  they  associate,  does  Meletus  charge 
Kie  with  corrupting  youth  designedly?  "Yes,"  replies  the 
party  appealed  to,  "  Are  you,  then,  MeletuSj^so  far  beyond 
me  in  wisdom  as  to  know  the  results  of  ev*  aLociationa 
while  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  harm  thjey  inflict  ? 
^his  is  incredible.    If,  therefore,  I  corrupt  yofth,  I  do  it 
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without  designing  it,  and  you  ougtt  to  try  and  set  me  right, 
not  to  bring  me  where  I  shall  get  punishment,  and  not  in- 
struction. (Tr.11,12;  25B,C,D,E;  26  A.)  loorrupttha 
youth,  you  say,  by  teaching  them  to  believe  in  strange 
gods.  If  I  do  this  I  am  at  least  not  an  atheist ;  but  per- 
haps yon  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
gods,  and  that  I  teach  this  to  others  ?"  "  Yes,  that  is  what 
I  assert."  "  Do  I  not,  then,  believe  in  the  sun  and  moon  as 
gods?"  "  No  ;  for  you  term  the  sun  a  stone,  and  the  moon 
earth."  "  No  one  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  or  so  poor 
as  not  to  be  able  to  purchase,  the  information,  that  you  are 
talking  of  Anaxagoras,  not  Socrates.  It  is  the  height  of 
insolence  and  unrestrained  licence  to  bring  such  a  charge, 
and  you  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  contradiction.  (Tr. 
12,  13  ;  26  B,  0,  D,  E ;  27  A.)-  No  man  believes  that 
there  are  human  affairs,  and  denies  that  there  are  men,  nor 
can  a  man  believe  in  divine  things  without  at  the  same 
■  time  acknowledging  the  existence  of  daemons  who  are  gods, 
or  the  offspring  of  gods."  (Tr.  14 ;  27  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
Clearly,  0  Athenians,  there  is  nothing  in  the  accusation  of 
Meletus,  and  I  am  merely  overborne  by  the  envy  of  the 
multitude,  which  has  victimized  many  good  men  before  me. 
(Tr.  15 ;  28  A.)  But  it  may  be  said,  you  ought  not, 
Socrates,  to  have  studied  what  exposes  you  to  the  loss  of 
life.  This,  in  my  view,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  chances 
of  life  or  death  are  not  to  be  weighed  one  moment  with 
the  question  whether  a  man  is  doing  justly  or  unjustly. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  Achilles,  who  preferred  death 
as  the  consequence  of  slaying  Hector  to  an  inglorious  life. 
No  man  should  desert  the  post  of  duty  or  danger  where  he 
finds  himself  or  he  has  been  placed  by  his  commander,  what- 
ever may  be'liis  fate.  (Tr.  15, 16 ;  28  B,  C,  D.  E.)  If  I  did  not 
desert  my  post  at  Potidsea,  Amphipolis,  or  Delium  (see 
Lack  tr.  v.  iv.  150;    181  A,  B;  Symp.  tr.  v.  iii.  572;  221 
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A,  B),  why  should  I  abandon  the  study  of  philosophy  because 
of  its  dangers  ?  To  fear  death  is  to  pretend  to  know  that 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  Death  may  be  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  but  men  ignorantly  fear  it  as  if  they  knew  that 
it  was  not.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,  but  I  know  that  to  disobey  the  Deity  or  my  earthly 
superior  is  wicked.  (Tr.  16  ;  29  A,  B.)  Were  you  to  set 
aside  Anytus  and  his  accusations  and  to  free  me  on  con- 
dition of  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  threatening 
me  with  death  if  I  resumed  it,  my  reply  would  be,  "  All 
honour  to  my  noble  countrymen,  but  I  shall  obey  God 
rather  than  you,  and  with  my  latest  breath  shall  utter  the 
dictates  of  philosophy."  Are  you  not,  as  the  occupants  of 
this  city  so  renowned  for  power  and  wisdom,  ashamed  to 
prefer  riches  and  earthly  glory  and  honour  to  the  welfare 
of  the  soul  ?  And  if  you  say  that  you  do  study  the  latter, 
I  shall  test  you  thoroughly  to  see  if  you  set  the  highest 
value  on  things  of  worth  or  those  that  are  worthless, 
(Tr.  16,  17 ;  29  C,  D,  E.)  This  is  the  business  of  my 
life ;  and  if  this  is  to  corrupt  youth,  I  shall  persevere, 
though  I  should  die  a  thousand  deaths.  (Tr.  17 ;  30  A, 
B.)  Should  you  doom  me  to  die,  you  will  not  injure 
me  more  than  yourselves,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  better 
man  to  be  injured  by  a  worse.  Anytus  may  get  me  con- 
demned to  death,  or  banishment,  or  confiscation  of  civil 
privileges,  none  of  which  are  so  bad  as  the  evil  he  will 
inflict  on  himself  by  his  injustice.  On  your  own  accounts, 
not  mine,  do  me  not  this  wrong.  You  will  not  easily 
supply  my  lack  of  service.  This  city,  like  a  noble  but  lazy' 
horse,  wants  a  gadfly  to  quicken  its  motions,  and  such  am  I. 
You  may  strike  me  in  momentary  anger,'  roused  by  my 
sting,  and  then  you  may  doze  away  for  ever,  unless  my 
place  is  supplied.  Had  my  office  not  been  divinely  ap- 
pointed, I  should  not  have  neglected  all  my  personal  inter- 
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ests,  so  unlike  other  men,  merely  to  exhort  you  to  virtue. 
Not  a  shilling  have  I  ever  been  profited,  and  my  poverty 
proves  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  (Tr.  17,  18 ;  30  C,  D, 
E;  31  A,  B.)  You  will  object,  perhaps,  that  I  do  not 
appear  in  your  public  assemblies  to  offer  my  advice.  (Tr. 
19 ;  31  C.)  But  this  my  daemon  has  always  opposed,  and 
had  I  dabbled  in  politics  I  know  that  my  life  would  have 
terminated  long  ago.  No  man  is  safe  who  opposes  you  or 
any  other  mob,  and  who  resists  what  is  unjust  and  illegal 
in  civic  affairs.  The  only  security  is  in  withdrawing  from 
the  public  eye.  (Tr.  19;  31  D,  E.)  Once  was  I  elected 
as  delegate  of  my  deme  to  be  one  of  the  Prytanes,  when 
the  condemnation  of  the  generals  who  did  not  carry  off 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  naval  action  was  to  be  re- 
solved on.  On  that  occasion  I  alone  opposed  the  general 
voice,  and  was  abused  by  the  orators,  but  I  preferred  risk- 
ing my  own  life  to  siding  with  what  I  deemed  wrong.  (Tr. 
19 ;  32  A,  B.)  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  democracy. 
Under  the  thirty,  I  with  others  was  ordered  to  bring  Leon 
from  Salamis,  with  a  view  to  his  being  executed.  The 
rest  did  as  they  were  bidden,  but  I  firmly  refused ;  and 
had  not  their  government  been  dissolved  soon  after,  I  should 
prpbably  myself  have  been  put  to  death.  (Tr.  19,20; 
32  A,  B,  C,  D.)  "Would  my  life  have  been  spared,  think  you, 
if  I  had  engaged  more  in  public  business  ?  Through  life 
I  have  always  done,  so.  far  as  J.  could,  what  is  just ;  and 
though  I  never  constituted  myself  the  teacher  of  any,  I 
never  refused  information  when  asked.  I  take  no  fees.  I 
converse  alike  with  rich  and  poor,  good  or  bad,  but  for 
their  goodness  or  badness  I  am  not  responsible ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  concealment  or  reservation.  (Tr.  20 ;  32 
E ;  33  A,  B.)  The  reason  why  I  am  followed,  I  have  already 
told  you.  What  I  do  is  by  a  divine  impulse,  and  if  my 
influence  had  been  so  corrupting,  why  do  not  those  who 
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have  been  corrupted  bear  witness  against  me,  or  tbe  friends 
who  are  solicitous  for  their  welfare?  But  here  I  .see 
Criton,  Lysanias,  Antiphon,  Nicostratus,  Paralus,  Platen, 
and  ApoUodorus.  Why  are  none  of  them  called  ?  Surely 
if  the  victims  of  my  bad  teaching  still  take  my  part,  their 
friends  here  present,  who  have  not  been  misled,  can  have  no 
such  reason  to  keep  quiet.  (.Tr.  20,  21 ;  33  C,  D,  E;  34 
A,  B.)  Possibly  my  judges  may  think  I  ought  to  entreat 
for  my  life,  and  to  try  and  excite  their  sympathy  by  an 
affecting  display.  But  though  not  sprung  from  a  rock  or 
oak,  I  too  have  children  and  human  ties.  I  will  not  caU 
in  the  aid  of  such  an  exhibition.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
obstinacy  or  pride,  that  I  refuse  to  do  this,  but  neither  my 
age  nor  character  will  allow  it.  It  is  disgraceful  to  see 
men,  as  I  have  seen  them,  with  a  reputation  for  courage 
and  firmness,  thus  crouching  at  the.  fear  of  death,  as  if 
they  would  be  immortal  were  no  sentence  passed  on  theni. 
Such  bring  discredit  on  the  Athenian  name,  as  if  those 
who  were  chosen  to  the  highest  offices  were  no  better  than 
women.  Neither  should  persons  of  reputation  do  this,  nor 
should  you  permit  them,  or  let  it  be  thought  that  these 
dramatic  displays  of  grief  and  terror  are  of  any  avaU.  (Tr. 
21,  22;  34  C,  D,  E;  36  A,  B.)  Apart  from  this,  it  is 
not  fight  that  a  judge  should  exercise  pity  in  place  of  de- 
ciding according  to  law.  You  are  bound  by  your  oaths, 
which  if  I  should  induce  you  to  break,  I  should  teach  you  to 
disown  the  gods,  and  prove  the  case  as  against  myselff' 
(Tr.  23 ;  36  C,  D.)  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Socrates  is  declared  guilty  by  a  majority  of  those  present. 
On  this  he  expresses  his  surprise,  only,  that  the  majority 
is  so  trifling.  By  taking  three  votes  from  this,  and  addii^ 
them  to  the  minority,  he  would  have  been  acquitted ;  arid 
even  this  is  due  to  the  part  that  Anytus  and  Lycon  have 
had  in  the  charge,  for  Meletus  would  not  have'  obtained 
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the  fiftli  part  of  the  votes  for  his  share  in  the  charges,  and 
would,  but  for  the  verdict  on  all  the  issues,  have  had  to 
submit  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachmse.  (Tr.  23 ;  35 
E;  36  A.)  "  But  what  verdict  shall  I  pass  on  myself  for 
neglecting  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  petty 
rivalries  and  intrigues,  and  quest  of  pelf,  and  bidding  you  all 
study  how  to  become  as  wise  and  good  as  possible  ?  You 
ought  to  maintain  me  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Pryta- ' 
ueum,  much  more  than  a  man  who  has  conquered  at' 
Olympia  in  the  chariot  race,  to  whom  there  is  no  need  of 
public  support,-  as  there  is  to  me.  (Tr.  24 ;  86  B,  C,  D.) 
Do  not  think  I  say  this  from  presumption.  If  a  trial  for  life 
lasted  more  than  a  day  I  should  have  convinced  you  of  my 
innocence,  but  we  have  been  too  short  time  togetlier  for  me 
to  do  this.  You  would  not  have  me  fear  the  death  Meletus 
condemns  me  to,  of  which  I  say  that  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  an  evil.  I  do  not  prefer  to  live  in  confinement  under 
the  will  of  the  magistrates,  nor  to  be  fined,  having  no 
means  of  discharging  a  fine,  nor  to  go  into  exile  with  the 
vain  hope  that  I  shall  be  more  popular  anywhere  than  in 
Athens.  I  should  only  undergo  the  same  fate  a  second 
time.  (Tr.  24,  25;  37  A,  B,  C,  D.)  But,  says  some  one, 
keep  quiet.  This,  however,  I  cannot  do,  for  this  would  be  | 
to  disobey  God.  Life  is  not  worth  living  if  the  right  of 
discoursing  about'virtue  is  taken  away,  though  you  will 
hardly  believe  me.  Were  I  rich  I  would  choose  a  fine,  ( 
but  I  could  not  pay  more  than  a  mina.  Plato  and  Criton,  i 
Critobulus  and  Apollodorus  authorize  me  to  say  they  will 
be  my  sureties  for  thirty,  and  to  this  extent  I  undertake 
to  go."  (On  this  sentence  of  death  is  passed,  and  Socrates 
resumes.)  "  You  will,  men  of  Athens,  be  reproached  for 
putting  to  death  Socrates,  whom,  in  order  to  annoy  you, 
your  inaligners  will  term  '  the  wise.'  Had  you  been  con- 
tent to  wait  the  course  of  nature,  he  would  soon  have  died 
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naturallj'.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  condemned,  not  for  want 
of  arguments  but  of  impudence,  and  because  I  would  not 
flatter  your  love  of  tbe  agreeable.  But  I  would  prefer 
death  to  life  on  these  terms.  A  man  may  escape  death  in 
battle  by  deserting  his  arms  or  suing  for  mercy.  Nothing 
is  so  easy  as  avoiding  it,  nor  so  difficult  as  to  shun  base- 
ness, which  is  more  fleet  than  death.  I  am  overtaken, 
old  and  feeble  as  I  am,  by  the  slower,  while  my  enemies 
are  outstripped  by  the  fleeter.  (Tr.  25,  26;  37  E;  38  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E ;  39  A,  B.)  Being  about  to  die,  I  may  assume 
the  prophet's  privilege,  and  tell  yon  that  when  I  am  gone 
it  will  be  worse  for  you.  You  do  not  perceive  how  your 
accusers  have  been  kept  in  check  by  me.  Their  mouths  will 
not  be  stopped  by  any  severity  exercised  towards  me,  and 
you  will  think  with  regret  of  the  old  man  under  the  fiercer 
attack  of  younger  and  less  scrupulous  assailants.  (Tr.  27 ; 
39  0,  D.)  But  I  may  still  converse  with  you  as  friends.  It 
is  a  strange  thing,  0  my  judges,  that  though '  on  almost 
all  other  occasions  my  daemon  has  opposed  me,  often  very 
trifling  ones,  yet  in  this  greater  crisis  of  my  fate,  he  has 
uttered  no  voice  of  prohibition.  The  reason  I  believe  to 
be  that  death  is  a  blessing  in  store  for  me.  (Tr.  27,  28 ; 
39  E ;  40  A,  B.)  I  draw  the  inference  that  this  is  so,  as 
follows : — Death  is  either  annihilation  and  loss  of  sensation, 
or  it  is  the  transference  of  the  soul  to  another  place.  If  the 
■former,  where  no  dream  disturbs  the  sleeper,  it  is  a  great 
•gain.  Possibly,  no  time  of  a  man's  period  on  earth  is  so 
entirely  pleasant  as  that  which  is  passed  in  a  dreamless 
slumber.  Even  in  this  case  death  is  a  gain,  and  the  future 
is  crowded  into  the  moment  in  which  it  takes  place.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  passage  from  earth  to  another 
■  world,  what  greater  blessing  can  befal  a  good  man  than 
meeting  there  such  righteous  judges  as  Minos,  Ehadaman- 
'thus,  ^acus,  and  Triptolemus  ?    What  would  you  not  give 
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for  a  meeting  there  with  Orpheus,  Mussbtis,  Hesiod,  and 
Homer?  Gladly  would  I  die  again  and  again  if  such 
converse  was  to  be  the  result.  Think  of  talking  over  my 
sufiferings  with  Falamedes  and  Ajax,  and  the  joy  of  testing 
who  among  departed  heroes  was  or  was  not  wise,  or  of 
questioning  Ulysses,  and  Sisyphus,  and  innumerable  others 
of  every  age  and  sex,  and  all  this  with  no  further  fear  of 
death  and  the  certainty  of  immortality  before  me !  (Tr. 
28,  29 ;  40  C,  D,  E ;  41  A,  B,  C.)  You,  0  judges,  should  in- 
dulge good  hope  as  to  death,  that  to  the  righteous  nothing 
can  be  evil,  either  in  life  or  at  its  close.  It  is  better  that 
I  should  depart  hence ;  and  neither  to  you  nor  my  accusers 
do  I  bear  ill-will,  though  it may  not  have  been  their  pur- 
pose to  do  me  a  kindness.  (Tr.  29;  41  D.)  All  I  have 
to  ask  is,  that  if  the  sons  I  leave  behind  me  grow  up  to  be 
avaricious,  or  to  act  in  any  wiay  contrary  to  what  is  vir- 
tuous, thinking  themselves  of  great  importance  where  they 
are  of  none,  you  will  censure  them  as  I  have  censured  you, 
and  make  them  repent  their  folly.  If  this  is  don^^  we  shall 
all  have  experienced  justice  from  you.  It  only  remains 
that  I  take  my  departure,  but  God  only  knows  which  will 
be  best  off,  you  in  life  or  I  in  death."  (Tr.  29  j  41  E ; 
42  A.) 

CEITON. 

CiaTON  is  a  sequel  to  the  Apology,  and  records  the  efforts 
made  by  the  person  of  this  name  to  induce  Socrates  to 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  executioners  of  the  law. 
Criton,  by  virtue  of  interest  with  the  gaoler,  has  obtained 
early  entrance  into  the  prison,  before  his  friend  is  yet 
awake,  whose  placid  slumbers,  on  the  eve  of  so  sad  a  fate, 
he  is  unwilling  to  break.  Happy  must  be  the  temper  of 
the  man  who  can  enjoy  unbroken  repose  at  such  a  time  1 
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No  sooner  is  Socrates  roused,  than  he  asks  why  Criton  did 
not  wakrai  him  at  once,  and,  in  reply  to  his  explanations 
declares  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  a  man  of  his  age 
repining  because  he  must  die,  though  Criton  has  known 
others  whose  age  did  not  reconcile  them  to  their  fate. 
"  Well,  what  made  you  come  so  early  ?"  says  Socrates.  ."  I 
have  come  with  heavy  tidings,"  rejoins  Criton.  "  I  fear 
the  ship  will  arrive  from  Delos  before  the  day  is  out,  for  I 
hear  it  is  already  off  Sunium,  and  you  will  probably  die 
to-morrow."  "  As  God  wills,"  adds  Socrates ;  "  but  if 
dreams  tell  true  I  shall  not  die  to-morrow,  for  I  have  had 
one  in  which  an  exquisitely-beautiful  female,  clothed  in 
white,  called  to  me  and  told  me  that  in  three  days  I  should 
"be  in  fertUe  Phthia."  (Tr.  vol.  i.  81,  32  ;  43  A,  B,  C,  D ; 
44  A.)  "  A  remarkable  dream  certainly,"  observes  Criton ; 
"  but  nevertheless  take  myadvice  and  makeyour  escape  ;  for 
if  you  do  not  I  shall  sufiefthe  irreparable  loss  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  incur  the  censure  of  our  common  associates,  for 
begrudging  you  the  pecuniary  means  of  flight."  "Why 
should  we  concern  ourselves  about  what  people  think  and 
say,  Criton  ?"  "  We  are  under  the  compulsion  of  doing 
so,  for  the  many  have  much  in  their  power."  "  Would  they 
had  the  power  of  doing  much  good !  But  they  cannot 
make  others  wise  and  good,  and  it  is  all  as  it  happens." 
"  Be  it  so,"  adds  Criton.  "  Do  not,  in  this  instance,  care 
about  informers,  or  the  loss  of  money  to  your  friends.  All 
this  inconvenience  we  shall  cheerfully  bear — and  more 
than  this,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  us.  (Tr.  32,  33; 
44  B,  C,  D,  E ;  45  A.)  All  my  fortune  is  yours  ;  and  Sim- 
mias,  the  Theban,  alone  has  brought  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  Cebes  and  others  are  equally  ready.  I  can  find 
you  friends  in  Thessaly  where  you  shall  be  free  from  any 
annoyance.  You  ought  not  to  sit  down  passively  while 
■  you  can  be  placed  in  safety,  and  in  doing  so  are  as  much 
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your  own  enemy  as  are  those  who  persecute  you.  You  are 
betraying  your  children  and  forcing  them  to  become 
orphans,  and  displaying  a  culpable  inaction,  though  you 
profess  to  have  taught  strenuousness  and  virtue  all  your  life 
long.  Besides,  you  involve  ns,  your  friends,  in  the  imputa- 
tion of  cowardice,  who  might  have  thwarted  the  proceed- 
ings at  every  stage.  Eouse  yourself,  then :  there  remains 
only  one  night  for  carrying  out  a  plan  of  escape,  and  be 
advised  to  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity."  (Tr.  33, 
34 ;  45  B,  0,  D,  E  ;  46  A.)  "Your  earnest  appeal,  Criton, 
would  be  praiseworthy,  were  it  based  on  what  is  right.  I 
follow  no  guidance  but  that  of  reason,  and  a  moment's 
change  of  fortune  does  not  alter  its  conclusions.  No  opinion 
of  the  many  will  weigh  with  me,  however  it  may  bluster  or 
seek  to  terrify  us.  We  appear  to  have  been  jesting,  it  would 
seem,  when  we  talked  of  the  validity  of  opinions.  If  a  con- 
clusion was  right  when  no  fear  of  death  existed,  how  should 
it  be  not  right  when  death  stares  a  man  in  the  face?  We 
agreed,  when  no  danger  threatened,  that  some  opinions 
were  rightly  formed,  and  others  not,  and  that  those  of  some 
men  were  to  be  accepted,  while  those  of  others  were  to  be 
rejected.  We  may  honour  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and 
good,  but  not  of  the  bad.  (Tr.  34,  35;  46  B,  C,  D,  E; 
47  A.)  The  man  who  practises  gymnastics  looks  only  to 
the  judgment  of  his  trainer  or  physician.  He  does  not. 
study  the  judgments  of  the  ferowd,  for  this  would  be  to 
incur  bodily  mischief.  So,  too,  we  cannot  accept  the  deci- 
sions of  the  crowd  about  what  is  just  or  unjust  without 
injury  to  that  part  of  our  nature  which  takes  account  of 
these  attributes.  We  can  neither  enjoy  life  with  a  body 
deeply  disordered,  nor  with  a  soul  demoralized,  the  soul 
being  of  more  value  than  the  body.  (Tr.  35,  36  ;  47  B,  C, 
D,  E ;  48  A.)  We  ought,  then,  to  set  aside  the  opinion  of 
the  many.    Even  if  the  multitude  can  put  us  to  death,  our 
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anxiety  should  not  be  for  life,  so  much  as  for  living  well, 
th^t  is  to  say,  justly.  The  question  arises,  ought  I  to  try 
and  leave  Athens  without  the  assent  of  the  Athenians?- 
it  is  not  an  affair  of  money  or  other  insufficient  motives,  all 
which  would  imply  a  truckling  to  popular  sentiment. 
What  is  to  be  considered  is,  is  it  just  that  I  should  do  as 
you  propose,  for  I  greatly  prefer  death  to  acting  against 
my  convictiohs.  (Tr.  37  ;  48  B,  C,  D.)  If  you  can  shake 
this  conviction,  I  will  obey  you,  for  I  honour  the  kindness 
of  your  intention.  Let  us,  however,  examine  further. 
Think  you  that  we  may  sometimes  do  injustice  and  at 
others  not,  or  is  it  always  wrong  to  commit  it  ?  Have  all 
our  previous  decisions  been  those  of  children,  or  is  it  never 
lawful  to  do  wrong  or  return  evil  for  evil  ?  Well,  you 
agree  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  injustice  in  all  cases,  even 
when  it  is  in  retaliation  for  wrong  done  to  us.  Yet,  as  this 
is  far  froni  the  belief  of  the  multitude,  consider  whether 
you  can  firmly  hold  to  this  view.  If  you  are  still  agreed, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  our  promises  are  always  to  be  kept 
inviolably?  lam.  Well,  then,  are  we  not  doing  injustice 
to  those  whom  we  ought  least  to  injure,  in  running  away 
without  permission  of  the  state  ?  Suppose  that,  when  on 
the  point  of  flight,  the  Laws  should  come  to  us  in  person,, 
and  ask  our  purpose.  '  Are  you,  Socrates,'  they  will  pro- 
bably say,  'intent  on  destroying  us  and  the  community 
so  far  as  you  can  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  a  state  can  exist, 
where  the  enactments  are  set  at  naught  and  made  a  dead 
letter  ?'  What  an  opportunity  for  oratorical  denunciation  ' 
would  such  a  ease  furnish!  Suppose  the  Laws  to  say, 
♦  You  agreed,  Socrates,  to  submit  to  the  judicial  sentence  of 
the  state.  You  are  fond  of  question  and  answer ;  let  us  in 
turn  interrogate  you.  Why  do  you  try  to  destroy  us,  we 
who  gave  you  birth,  nurture,  education,  and  social  ties  ? 
Did  we  not  instruct  you  in  muaic  and  gymnastics,  and  are 
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not  you  and  your  progenitors  our  offspring  and  servants  ? 
Surely  we  do  not  stand  on  the  same  level,  that  you  may 
retort  on  us  what  we  inflict  on  you.  You  did  not  dare 
return  hlow  for  blow  when  your  father  punished  you,  nor 
ought  you  to  deal  so  with  us.  You  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  a  man's  country  is  more  priceless,  august,  and 
sacred  before  gods  and  men  than  any  ancestry,  and  that 
deeper  submission  and  obsequiousness  is  due  to  her  than 
to  parents.  Where  you  cannot  persuade  you  must  submit, 
either  to  be  flogged  or  bound,  or  incur  risk  of  life  in  battle, 
and  to  do  all  she  commands  with  more  aVe  than  you 
would  the  behests  of  father  or  mother.  (Tr.  38  to  41 ;  48 
E,  ...  to  51  C.)  Turthermore,  after  giving  you  birth 
and  rearing  and  instruction,  we  announced  to  you  when  you 
attained  to  manhood  that  you  might  emigrate  where  you 
liked  with  all  your  chattels,  but  that  if  you  should  delibe- 
rately remain,  it  was  a  compact  which  could  not  be  broken, 
that  you  should  wholly  do  what  we  enjoin,  unless  you  can 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  expedient.  (Tr.  41 ;  51  D,  E ; 
52  A.)  All  this  is  more  especially  applicable  to  you, 
Socrates,  who  so  loved  the  town  that  you  never  went 
abroad  but  once  to  the  Isthmian  games  unless  on  war  ser- 
vice. Even  at  your  trial  you  might  have  made  choice  of 
exile  rather  than  death.  Would  you  now  belie  your  solemn 
assurances,  and  break  the  connexion  you  are  sworn  to  main- 
tain? You  have  had  seventy  years  to  consider  whether 
you  would  emigrate  or  not,  during  which, you  never  pre- 
ferred Laoedsemon,  Qrete,  or  other  Greek  and  foreign 
towns,  but  you  have  stuck  to  Athens  more  than  even  the 
halt  and  blind ;  and  it  will  he  ridiculous  that  you  should 
now,  for  the  first  time,  turn  round  on  us.  (Tr.  42,  43 ; 
52  B,  C,  D,  E ;  63  A.)  What  good  will  your  breach  of  com- 
pact do  you?  Will  you  not  expose  your  friends  to  the 
chances  of  fine,  or  banishment,  or  confiscation  of  goods? 
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Or  if  you  go  to  Thebes  or  Megara,  you  will  come  as  a  dan- 
gerous and  suspected  person,  a  corrupter  of  the  laws  and 
youth  to  hoot.  Will  life  he  worth  retaining  on  these 
terms  ?  Or  suppose  you  go  to  Thessaly,  to  Criton's  friends,, 
and  tell  them  how  ludicrously  you  escaped  from  gaol^ 
catching  up  as  a  disguise  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand, 
as  is  the  way  with  prison  birds  when  they  take  to  flight,' 
will  they  not  think  it  unseemly  on  the  part  of  one  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  ?  What  will  have  become  of 
your  preachments  aboijt  virtue  and  your  other  fine  doc- 
trines? (Tr.  43,  44;  63  B,  C,  D,  E.)  But  you  say 
you  want  to  live  to  educate  your  children.  Do  you 
mean  to  take  them  with  you  to  Thessaly,  and  so  make  them 
aliens  ?  Will  they  not  be  better  trained  and  taught  here, 
and  taken  care  of  by  your  friends,  in  any  case,  whether 
you  go  to  Thessaly  or  to  Hades  ?  The  professions  of  your 
ft-iends  are  but  little  worth  if  they  will  not  do  so  much  for 
you.  (Tr.  44 ;  54  A.)  Take  our  advice,  then,  and  do  not 
set  a  higher  value  on  life  or  children  than  on  honour.  Have 
this  at  least  to  plead  when  you  get  to  the  other  world-; 
neither  your  interests  in  time  nor  in  the  world  beyond  will 
suffer  you  to  hesitate.  If  die  you  must,  it  is  not  we,  the 
Laws,  that  have  done  you  wrong,  but  the  men  who  per- 
verted them.  You  cannot  escape  without  returning  evil 
for  evil,  and  breaking  your  most  solemn  engagements,  and 
incurring  our  anger.  Pay  no  heed  to  what  Criton  urges." 
(Tr.  44;  54  B,  C.)  "After  this,  my  dear  Criton,"  says 
Socrates,  "  the  diii  of  this  expostulation  so  resounds  in  my 
ears,  like  that  of  the  flutes  in  the  mad  rites  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  that  I  can  listen  to  nothing  further.  All  your  soli- 
citude for  my  adopting  any  other  course  will  be  utterly  in 
vain."  "Well,  then,"  says  Criton,  " I  have  done."  "  Lit 
rne,  then,"  adds  Socrates, "  follow  the  course  the  deity  poiW8 
but  to -me."     (Tr.  45 ;  54  D,  E.) 
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Ph^don,  a  favourite  dialogue  of  Plato,  ahovi,  the  authorship 
of  which  no  question  seems  to  exist,  rendered  further  inter- 
esting by  its  treating  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though 
the  demonstration  can  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory,  and 
as  exhibiting  the  calm  and  triumphant  assurance  of  a  man 
who  contemplates  his  rapidly  approaching  end  without  a 
cluud  upon  his  spirit,  or  any  internal  tumult  to  mar  the 
bright  serenity  and  repose  of  his  feelings,  Socrates  is  here 
the  heathen  saint  who  has  triumphed  over  the  fear  of  disso- 
lution ;  and  who  with  clear  conscience  awaits  his  doom  as 
a  marlyr  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  being  the  only 
one  unmoved  among  the  sorrowing  and  weepipg  circle  of 
his  friends. 

Without  entering  on  the  machinery  of  the  dialogue, 
we  will  recount  currente  calamo  a  few  of  the  more  ex- 
pressive thoughts.  The  lawfulness  of  suicide  is  denied 
(Tr.  58,  59 ;  61  C,  D,  E  ;  62  A,  B,  C.)  Death  is  much 
better  for  the  good  than  the  bad.  (Tr.  61 ;  63  C.)  Grounds 
of  good  hope  to  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  philosophy. 
(Tr.  61 ;  63  E ;  64  A.)  Death  is  only  the  severance  of 
soul  and  body.  (Tr.  62,  66  ;  64  0 ;  67  D.)  Thpre  should 
be  no  solicitude  about  the  latter  (Tr.  62 ;  64  E) ;  though 
the  crowd  think  exactly  the  reverse,  (Tr.  6? ;  65  A.) 
Not  even  sight  and  hearing,  the  exactest  of  our  senses,  give 
us  true  insight  into  real  existence.  (Tr.  63 ;  65  B,  0.) 
The  just,  and  fair,  and  good  exist,  but  not  for  the  bodily 
eye.  (Tr.  64 ;  65  D.)  Not  the  senses,  but  reflection  must 
attain  these.  (Tr.  64,  65  ;  65  E;  66  B,  C,  D,  E;  67  A, 
B.)  We  cannot  realize  these  in  life,  but  only  by  the  soul 
after  death ;  it  is  not  granted  to  the  impure  to  attain  the 
pure.    (Tr.  65  j  67  A.)     It  would  be  ridiculous  that  the 
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man  who  has  lived  as  near  death  as  possible  while  on  earth, 
should  shrink  from  it  when  it  comes  to  him.  (Tr.  66 ;  67 
D,  E.)  Death  should  be  least  fearful  to  those  who  have 
studied  how  to  die.  (Tr.  66  ;  68  A.)  Natural  attachment 
to  departed  friends  has  induced  many  to  desire  to  be  with 
them,  and  shall  the  devotees  of  wisdom  and  philosophy 
shrink  from  doing  so  ?  (lb.)  Brave  men  submit  to  death 
from  fear  of  dishonour,  but  philosophers  are  not  brave  from 
fear.  (Tr.  67 ;  68  D.)  Death  should  not  be  accepted  aa 
an  alternative.  (Tr.  67,  68  ;  68  E ;  69  A,  B,  C.)  There 
are  in  the  mysteries  many  rod-bearers,  but  few  inspired 
mystics,  and  these  are  the  true   philosophers.      (Tr.  68  j 

69  0,  D.) 

A  collocutor  starts  a  doubt  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
(Tr.  69  ;  70  A,  B.)     Allusion  to  Aristophanes.     (Tr.  69 ; 

70  C.)  Socrates  bases  his--firsL_argum.entL Jbr-  the_B£mrs 
immortality  on  tradition,  and  the  law  of  ogpositionj^  that. 
l^ife_s^ri^^om  death.  (Tr.  69  ;  70  C,  D.)  AU  thin^ 
that^have,  a  contrary  originate  in  this  opposite.  (Tr.  70 ; 
70  E;  71  A,  B.)  But  death  and  life  are  opposites.  (Tr. 
71 ;  71  C,  D,  E.)  Were  it  not  for  this  reciprocity,  all  things 
would  at  last  coalesce  in  one  form  and  cease  to  be  produced ; 
all  would  fall  to  sleep,  and  render  meaningless  the  tale  of 
Endymion,  and  the  dictum  of  Anaxagoras,  "all  things 
into  one,"  would  be  realized  (Tr.  72 ;  72  B,  C) ;  and 
nothing  could  prevent  universal  death.     (Tr.  72 ;  72  D.) 

From  this  analogy  of  the  mutuality  of  opposites,  which 
is  more  verbal  than  real,  so  far  as  the  point  to  be  proved 
is  concerned,  he  passes  to  his  favourite  theory  that  learn- 
ing is  nothing  but  reminiscence,  which  however  striking 
and  attractive  is  utterly  inconsequent  as  a  proof.  The 
province  of  demonstration  and  suggestion  are  here  con- 
founded, and  it  is  even  probable  that  by  the  former  Plato 
himself  did  not  understand  what  we  demand ;  or  he  may 
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have  known  tbat  no  satisfactory  proof  was  possMe,  and 
therefore  confined  himself  to  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  (Tr. 
72;  72  E;  see  Tr.  89;  85  C,  D.) 

Here  Cebes,  who  takes  up  the  dialogue,  endeavours  to 
show  that  when  men  are  rightly  questioned  you  discover 
that  correct  opinions  are  latent  in  them  of  which  they 
were  not  aware,  and  that  this  is  elicited  in  the  case  of 
diagrams.  (Tr.  73  ;  73  A,  B.)  That  they  have  a  notion 
of  differentia.  (Tr.  73 ;  73  0.)  That  ideas  by  associa- 
tion call  up  others  with  which  they  have  formerly  been 
conjoined.  (Tr.  74;  73  D.)  That,  thus,  like  will  suggest 
UXilike,  and  that  abstract  ideas  and  concepts  imply  a 
reference  to  something  more  than  the  momentary  ex- 
perience of  the  individual.  (Tr.  74;  74  A.)  Equal 
things  are  different  from  equality,  and  a  passing  resem- 
blance carries  with  it  the  higher  attribute  of  similitude, 
(Tr.  75 ;  74  B,  C,  D,  E.)  But  these  concepts  are  the  result 
of  previous  knowledge,  which  no  present  exertion  of  sense 
could  furnish.  (Tr.  76 ;  75  A.)  If  this  knowledge  was 
not  inherited  from  an  antecedent  state,  or  innate  at  birth, 
it  must  have  been  at  least  connate,  ^r.  76,  77  ;  75  B,  C, 
D,  E ;  76  A,  B.)  All  this  holds  as  to  the  beautiful  and 
good  and  other  enlia,  and  sense  only  compares  objects  with 
an  eternal  pattern.  (Tr.  78  ;  76  D.)  Such  abstracts  have 
a  real  existence,  and  thus  the  soul  existed  before  birth, 
(Tr.  79  ;  77  A.) 

But  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  soul  will  exist  after 
death.  (Tr.  79 ;  77  B.)  Here  the  principle  of  con- 
trariety is  again  appealed  to.  (Tr.  79 ;  77  C,  ,D.)  Not- 
withstanding our  boyish  fears  of  the  spectral  character 
of  death,  yet  soul  is  not  the  kind  of  substance  which 
admits  of  change  or  dissipation.  (Tr.  80;  78  B.)  It 
is  the  compound  and  complex  that  is  decomposed,  not  the 
simple,  and  this  is  the  case  with  essential  being;  the  abso- 
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lutely  equal  and  beautiful,  they  are  permanently  the  same. 
(Tr.  80,  81 ;  78  0,  D,  E.)  Things  perceived  by  sense  are 
the  ever  changing,  not  the  qualities  to  which  we  mentally 
refer  them,  which  are  unseen,  and  never  change.  (Tr.  81 ; 
.  79  A.)  But  the  body  is  allied  to  the  one,  and  the  soul  to 
the  other.  (Tr.  82  ;  79  B,  C,  D,  E.)  In  the  union  of  soul 
and  body.  Nature  has  ordained  that  the  latter  should  be 
subservient  to  the  former,  which  resembles  most  a  divine 
principle.  (Tr.  82  ;  80  A.)  The  one  is  allied  to  the  mortal, 
the  other  to  the  immortal.  (lb.)  Thus  soul  is  akin  to  the 
divine,  immortal,  intelligent,  uniform,  and  indissoluble,  and 
is  opposed  to  the  body  in  these  respects.  (Tr.  8J  ;  80  B.) 
The  soul  spurns  the  body,  and  philosophy  is  a  studying  how 
to  die.  (Tr.  83 ;  80  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Soul  goes  to  its  like  and 
to  be  with  the  gods  (Tr.  84 ;  8  i  A)  ;  is  weighed  down  by 
its  mortal  part  when  impure  at  death  (Tr.  84 ;  81  B,  C)  ; 
flits  about  the  place  of  the  body's  sepulture  (Tr.  84 ;  81 
D),  such  in  death  as  it  was  in  life.  (Tr.  85 ;  81  E.)  Glut- 
tons, drunkards,  and  tyrants  undei^o  a  metempsychosis 
into  asses,  wolves,  hawks.  (lb.)  Diversities  of  character  dis- 
cussed. (Tr.  85,  86,  87  ;  82  B,  C,  D,  E ;  83  B,  C.)  Danger 
of  the  soul's  being  linked  too  strongly  to  the  body,  which 
has  thus  to  be  always  doing  an  unaccomplished  work, 
and  unweaving  the  web  of  Penelope.  (Tr.  87  ;  83  D,  E  ; 
84  A.) 

Socrates  does  not  think  his  present  circumstances 
calamitous,  but  is  like  the  dying  swan,  who  sings  more 
Bweetly  as  the  hour  of  blissful  departure  approaches. 
(Tr.  88,  89;  84  E;  85  B.)  Ht  is  true  we  cannot  wholly 
know,  but  we  must  choose  the  best  rSasouing  possible  to 
us,  and  embark  on  this  as  a  raft\  (Tr.  89 ;  86  C,  D;), 
Objection  raised ;  the  union  of  soul  and  (?ody  compared  to 
tiiat  of  harmony  and  the  lyre  when  strung.  (Tr.  89,  90  ; 
85'  E ;   86  A,  B,  C,  D.)    Again,  the  soul  may  many  timea 
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revive  in  a  dififeront  body  and  yet  wear  out  at  last.  (Tr. 
91,92;  87  C,D,E;88  A,  B.) 

After  some  pleasant  but  affecting  cbit-oliat,  Socrates 
is  represented  as  uttering  a  caution  against  misology 
as  being  on  a  par  with  misanthropy.  (Tr.  94;  89 
D.)  The  good  are  scarce.  (90  A.)  Persons  much 
busied  in  disputations  lose  faith  in  everything;  all  is 
whirled  confusedly  along  an  eddying  Euripus.     (Tr.  95  ; 

90  C.)  Yet  the  blame  is  mainly  due  to  the  man's  own 
bad  reasoni:^.  (Tr.  95;  90  D.)  We- want  what  is  true 
for  ourselves.  (Tr.  95 ;  91  A.)  But  yet  the  truth  is  of 
more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  who  would  not 
fly  away  like  the  bee,  leaving  his  sting  behind.     (Tr.  96  ; 

91  C).  Socrates  disputes  the  resemblance  between  the  soul 
and  the  harmony  of  the  lyre ;  these  comparisons  cannot  be 
trusted,  being  too  superficial.  (Tr.  97  to  100 ;  92  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E  ;  93  A,  B  ;  94  0,  E.)  The  soul  is  the  ruling  power 
by  controlling  the  passions.     (Tr.  100 ;  94  B.) 

Having  answered  Simmias,  he  addresses  himself  to  Cebes, 
and  his  admissions  and  objections  (Tr.  101 ;  95  A,  B,  C,  D)  ; 
and  attacks  the  materialistic  theory.  (Tr.  101 ;  95  E.)  He 
recounts  his  early  fondness  for  the  study  of  Nature.  (Tr. 
102  ;  96  B.)  His  speculative  doubts,  (Tr.  102,  103 ;  96 
C,  D,  E;  97  A,  B.)  Finds  fault  with  Anaxagoras.  (Tr.l03 
to  105  ;  97  C,  D,  E ;  98  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  99  A.)  Difference 
between  cause  and  necessaiy  concomitant.  (Tr.  105 ;  99 
B.)  Pre-emiAence  of  the  volitional  and  disposing  power  of 
mind.     (Tr.  105,  106  ;  99  C,  D,  E.) 

He  now  returns  to  the  much-ventilated  subject  of  ideal 
forms,  the  absolutely  good,  great,  and  beautiful.  If  these 
exist,  then  the  soul  is'immortal.  (Tr.  10«,  107,  108,  103 ; 
100  B,  C,  D;  101  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  97  A,B.) 

We  pass  over  the  scholastic  discussion,  which  occupies 
down  to  (Tr.  113;  105  C),  and  then  the  main  argument 
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is  resumed.  Body  becomes  living  by  the  presence  of 
soul,  but  as  opposites  cannot  co-exist,  the  notion  of  the 
soul's  death  is  excluded.  Hence  it  is  immortal  and  indis- 
soluble. (Tr.  114,  115;  105  D,  E;  106  A,  B.)  This  is 
but  a  flimsy  argument,  and  does  not  advance  the  proof,  buf 
rather  throws  us  back  on  the  other  law  of  opposition,  and 
Socrates  himself  admits  this,  or  as  much.  (Tr.  115  ;  106 
C.)  We  can  only  rest  on  the  surmise  that  diviniiy  and  life 
are  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  deSith.  (Tr.  115  ;  106 
D,  E.)  Simmias  will  not  question  the  conclusions  further, 
but  still  expresses  a  sense  of  uncertainty,     (Tr.  116 ;  107 

A,  B.) 

Socrates  now  turns  to  the  moral  lessons  deduciblp,  that 
if  the  soul  is  immortal  it  deserves  our  anxious  care,  and 
we  should  strive  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  Even  to  the 
bad  man,  annihilation  would  be  a  blessing,  as  separating 
him  from  his  badness.  (Tr.  116;  107  C.)  The  fate 
of  souls  pure  and  impure  in  Hades  is  then  dwelt  on. 
(Tr.  116,  117 ;  107  D,  E ;  108  A,  B,  C,  D.)  Then  follows 
an  important  application  of  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  to  show  how  the  world  is  sustained  in  space.  (Tr. 
117;  108  E;  109  A.)  Graphic  and  poetical  account  of 
our  mortal  condition  upon  earth,  as  seen  from  our  residence 
in  its  swampy  hollows,  and  in  the  more  radiant  portions  of 
the  upper  earth.     (Tr.  118  to  120 ;  109  B,  C,  D,  E ;  110  A, 

B,  C,  D,  E ;  111  A,  B,  0.)  Also  of  the  lower  regions  and 
Tartarus.  (Tr.  120,  121 ;  111  D,  E;  112  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
The  happiness  of  the  blessed.  (Tr.  123 ;  114  A,  B,  C.) 
Though  this  is  not  proved  to  be  as  described,  the  account 
is  at  least  probable.     (Tr.  124;  114  D,  E  ;  115  A,  B.) 

Socrates  is  now  questioned  as  to  how  he-  would  like  to 
be  buried,  and  replies  that  his  soul  will  be  away,  and  that 
his  body  will  be  no  part  of  him.  (Tr.  125 ;  115  C,  D,  E.) 
The  touching  courtesy  of  Socrates  to  his  executioner,  and 
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that  of  the  latter  towards  him,  is  descrihed.  (Tr.  126 ;  116 
D.)  The  sun  still  upon  the  mountains  and  not  yet  sunk. 
(I'r.  126 ;  116  E.)  The  prayer  and  invocation,  (Tr.  127  ; 
117  C.)  Expostulation  with  weeping  Mends  by  Socrates, 
who  is  alone  unmoved.  (Tr.  127 ;  117  D.)  "  Such,"  says 
the  narrator,  "  0  Echecrates,  was  the  end  of  our  friend,  a 
man  whom  we  should  say  was  the  best  and  pre-eminently 
the  most  wise  and  just  of  those  who  have  ever  come  under 
our  observation."    (Tr.  127  ;  118  A.) 


GOEGIAS. 

GoEGiAS,  one  of  the  most  read  and  popular  of  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  whose  authorship  is  beyond  suspicion.  Callioles 
twits  Socrates  with  being  a  day  after  the  fair,  lite  those  who 
arrive  when  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won  (Tr.  136  ; 
447  A) ;  but  as  Gorgiaa  is  his  guest,  he  has  only  to  ask  in 
his  own  person  what  it  is  he  professes  to  teach.  Gorgias, 
on  being  interrogated,  declares  that  no  one  has  asked  him 
anything  new  for  a  very  long  time  past.  (Tr.  137 ;  448  A.) 
On  being  pressed  to  say  what  is  the  art  in  which  he  is 
skilled,  Gorgias  replies  that  it  is  in  rhetoric  (Tr.  138 ; 
449  A),  that  he  is  a  good  rhetorician,  and  able  to  make 
others  the  same.  Socrates  hopes  that  he  will  reply  with- 
out prolixity,  and  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  his  answers. 
(449  B.)  This,  too,  is  what  Gorgias  prides  himself  on 
being  able  to  do,  though  length  cannot  always  be  avoided, 
and  Socrates  begs  that  brevity  may  be  now  made  use  of, 
and  the  long  speeches  be  deferred.    (Tr.  139 ;  449  C.) 

"  What  then  is  rhetoric  employed  about  ?  of  what  is  it  the 
science  ?"  Gorgias  says, "  That  of  words ;"  to  which  Socrates 
rejoins,  "What  words?  for  many  other  arts  are  equally  so 
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employed  without  being  rhetoric."  (Tr.  139,  140  ;  449  D, 
E  ;  450  A,  B.)  Gorgias  explains  that  while  other  arts  are 
busied  with  manual  exertion,  rhetoric  is  wholly  cbncemed 
with  words;  (Tr.  140 ;'  450  C.)  "  But  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry are  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  it,  though  certainly 
not  rhetoric.  (450  D.  E.)  The  first  has  to  do  with  even  and 
odd,  the  art  of  computation  pursues  these  relations  to  theit 
consequences,  and  astronomy  inquires  into  the  velocity  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  their  orbits.  (Tr.  141 ;  461  A,  B,  G), 
What  are  the  words  which  rhetoric  is  concerned  with  ?" 
"  Those,"  says  Gorgias, "  that  belong  to  the  highest  and  best 
of  human  interests."  "  But  has  he  never  heard  that  these 
are  health,  beauty,  and  riches  honestly  acquired  ?  (Tr.  142 ; 
"451  D,  E.)  Seeing  that  the  physician,  the  gymnastic 
teacher,  and  the  money-maker,  would  each  declare  his  own 
pursuit  and  teaching  to  be  the  highest  good,  Gorgias  must 
be  compelled  to  show  how  he  substantiates  his  claim." 
(Tr.  142,  143 ;  452  A,  B,  C,  D.)  .'., 

On  this  he  says  that  his  is  the  power  of  persuadji^ 
judges  in  the  law  courts,  senators  in  the  senate,  and  the 
-attendants  on  public  meetings,  and  of  making  subservient 
jtojiisjgurpose  all  professors  of  the  fore-mentipned  arts. 
(Tr.  143 ;  452  E.)  "  ■ghetoric,  then,  is  the  science  of  per- 
suasion ;  yet  as  both  Socrates  and  Gorgias  are  earnestly 
bent  on  getting  a  clear  idea  on  every  subject,  the  matter 
must  be  further  probed.  Zeuxis  paints  animals  and  so 
do  other  artists,  but  what  animals  is  the  question?  Is 
.rhetoric  the  only  science  of  persuasion,  or  is  not  this  the 
object  of  all  teaching  ?  (Tr.  143,  144;  453  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
What  kind_of|!firsaasifin  is  peculiar  to  it  ?"  (454  A.)  Gor- 
gias asserts  that  it  is  \  that  which  is  produced  in  public 
proceedings  relating  to  V?bat  is  just  and  unjust.  (Tr.  145 ; 
454  B.)         """""       '      ^ 

Iii  order  that  the  discussion  should  not  be  carried  on 
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captiously,  eaoli  reasoner  is  to  state  his  case  in  his  own 
way.  (454  C.)  Socrates  now  asks  "  whether  leaniing  and 
belief  are  one  and  the  same  or  not,  whether  there  is  not 
true  and  false  belief,  which  cannot  be  the  case,  with  science, 
so  that  belief  and  science  are  thus  not  the  same,  though 
each  is  attended  by  persuasion.  (Tr.  145 ;  454  D,  E.)  Is 
the  persuasion  of  rhetoric  about  the  just  and  unjust  in 
public  meetings  that  which  produces  belief  without  science  ' 
or  -with  it  1  Manifestly  it  is  the  former,  and  the  rheto-», 
rician  must  give  up  all  pretence  to  teach  what  is  just  and 
unjust,  and  Jtake_his_ stand  on  effecting  -belief.  (Tr.  146; 
455  A.)  If  the  question  is  about  physic,  or  building  walls 
and  docks,  the  selection  of  field  marshals,  the  occupation  of 
posts,  will  it  be  the  rhetorician  who  will  be  called  on  to 
decide,  or  will  the  pupils  of  Gorgias  be  only  able  to 
counsel  on  what  is  just  or  unjust?"  (Tr.  146,  147;  455 
B,  C,  D.)  The  latter  observes  that  Themistocles  and 
Pericles  were  those  who  advised  the  building  of  walls  and 
docks,  not  the  artificers ;  on  which  Socrates  exclaims  that 
rhetoric  must_be  an  art  aU.  but  divine^in  its  range. 
(Tr.  147 ;  455  E  ;  456  A.) 

To  confirm  this  impression  of  its  power,  Gorgias  adduces 
the  fact  that  he  has  often  persuaded  the  sick  man  to  be  cut 
or  cauterized  where  the  doctor  could  not  prevail;  that  the 
rhetorician  would  be  preferred  as  a  candidate  in  any  city  to 
the  medical  man  by  virtue  of  his  power  of  talking.  (Tr.  147, 
148 ;  456  B,  G.)  Yet  it  would  not  be  right,  because  a  man 
is  a  pugilist  or  wrestler,  that  he  should  display  his  powers 
against  his  father,  mother,  and  friends,  or  that  where  one 
such  had  done  so,  these  arts  should  be  denounced  alto- 
gether. (Tr.  148, 149 ;  456  D,  E.)  Neither  the  professors 
nor  their  science  are  to  be  scouted  for  a  partial  abuse  of  this 
Mnd,  nor  is  the  rhetorican  to  depreciate  the  physician's 
or  other  pursuits  because  of  his  ability  to  override  them. 
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We  must  only  despise  and  banish  those  who  improperly 
icmploy  titeir  powers.     (Tr.  148 ;  457  A,  B,  C.) 

Socrates  deprecates  being  misunderstood  or  his  motives 
assailed,  because  he  differs  from  Gorgias.  He  claims  to 
belong  to  those  who  are  gladly  refuted  if  they  say  what  is 
not  true.  It  is  a  greater  good  to  be  delivered  oneself  from 
an  evil  than  to  deliver  another.  Gorgias  expresses  his 
agreement  with  what  is  said,  and  puts  it  to  the  vote  whether 
the  discussion  shall  be  protracted.  (Tr.  148,  149;  457 
D,  E;  458  A,  B.)    AH  are  clamorous  for  its  going  on. 

j<Tr.  149,  150  ;  458  C,  D.)  Socrates  asks,  "  Whether  Gor- 
gias professes  to  make  any  willing  pupil  a  rhetorician,  so 

knat  he  shall  speak  persuasively,  but  not  to  instruct  him 
really  ?"    This  is  admitted  in  reference  to  the  multitude ; 

'but  does  not  this  mean  the  ignorant,  among  whom  alone 
the  rhetorician  will  do  more  than  the  physician  when 
health  is  the  question  ?  (Tr.  150 ;  458  E ;  459  A.)  "  AU 
that  rhetoric  will  do  then  is  to  make  the  ignorant  think  that 
it  can  accomplish  what  science  cannot.   (Tr.  150;  459  B,  C.) 

''Is  the  case  the  same  with  regard  to  just  and  unjust,  dis- 
graceful  and-JiQBQarable,  good  and  evil,  as  it  is'  vrith. 
healSbT&at  i^ateric  can  only  make  the  ignorant  man  sup- 
pose that  its  possessor  is  more  competent  to  advise  than  he 
wiiOLknows  all  about  them?  or  must  one  who  comes  to 
Gorgias  to  be~~tatt^rir-bring  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects 
from  elsewhere?  (Tr.  151 ;  459  D,  E)  or  will  he  only  teach 
him  *"  irr°iiT  wV°*  ^°  "  "^nV    What  a  man  has  learnt  is 

'that  which  he  can  teach;  to  teach  justice  the  rhetorician 

/should  himself  be  just.    It  was  said  just  now  that  we 

^should  only  punish  those  who  make  a^  bad  use  of  their 
powers,  and  the  rhetorician  ought  not  to  be  capable  of 
acting  unjustly,  if  he  is  to  discourse  of  what  is  just.  But 
this  is  opposed  to  what  was  previously  said,  that  rhetoric 
could  be  employed  unjustly,  so  as  to  get  the  better  of  know- 
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ledge  among  the  uninstructed."  (Tr.  151,  152,  153; 
460  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  461  A.) 

Polus  here  claims  for  Gorgias  that  he  has  involved  him- 
self in  apparent  contradiction  because  he  was  reluctant  to 
deny  to  the  rhetorician  the  knowledge  of  what  was  just  and 
good  and  beautiful.  (Tr.  163 ;  461  B,  C.)  Socrates,  in  his 
quiet  way,  slightly  resents  this  impertinent  intrusion  of  so 
much  younger,  a  man  into  the  discussion  between  himself 
and  Gorgias,  and  begs  that  he  will  avoid  prolixity  (461  D.) 
"  Am  I  not  to  be  allowed  to  talk  as  much  as  1  like  ?"  says 
Polus ;  to  which  Socrates  replies,  "  That  it  would  be  sad  if 
in  Athens,  where  there  is  such  freedom  of  speech,  Polus  alone 
should  be  refused  indulging  it.  Yet  he  must  recollect  that 
if  he  claims  this  privilege,  others  may  with  equal  right  be 
allowed  to  walk  away."  (Tr.  164 ;  461  E ;  462  A.)  Polus 
now  takes  up  the  dialogue.  "  According  to  Socrates,  rhe- 
toric is  not  an  art  but  a  kind  of  skill  for  the  procuring  of 
pleasure,  jtist  as  cookery  is ;  and  though  he  does  not  wish 
to  pour  contempt  on  the  art  of  Gorgias,  he  denies  that  it 
ranks  among  things^beautiful.  (Tr.  164,  155 ;  462  B,  C, 
D,  E.)  The  suS^f  it  is  flattery,  and  cookery  is  another 
department  of  the  same  exhibition,  which  Socrates  further 
classes  with  personal  adornment  and  sophistry.  Ehetoric 
is  a  seeming  division  of  polities,  which  is  not  beautiful,  but 
the  contrary."     (Tr.  166,  156  ;  463  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

In  explaining  his  meaning,  he  notes  "  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  apparently  good  habit  of  body  which  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  medical  man's  scrutiny,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  soul.  (Tr.  156  ;  464  A.)  The  art  which 
relates  to  the  soul  he  terms  political  ;>  in  that  of  the  culture 
of  the  body  there  ai'e  physic  and  gymnastics  j  the  latter 
analogous  to  legislation  in  the  department  of  politics,  the 
former  to  judicature.  But  flattery  assumes  in  turn  the 
disguise  of  each  of  these,  and  feigns  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
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Without  concerning  itself  with  what  is  best,  it  hoodwinks 
ignorance  and  assumes  a  specious  outside.  Cookery  pre- 
tends to  judge  what  is  best  for  the  body  in  place  of  phyedc. 
Ka  cook  and  medical  man  had  to  be  judged  by  boys  as  to 
who  was  the  best  provider  of  nutriment,  the  latter  would, 
starve  for  want  of  employment.  (Tr.  156,  157;  464. 
B,  C,  D.)  This  is  flattery  and  is  disgraceful,  because  it 
looks  to  what  is  agreeable,  not  to  what  is  best.  (Tr,  157 ; 
464  E.)  It  is  a  skill,  not  an  art.  (465  A.)  The  flattery 
under  the  semblance  of  gymnastics  is  personal  adornment, 
which  is  base  and  deceptive  and  imposing,  causing  men  to 
assume  an  outward  sleekness  and  beauty  which  is  foreign 
to  theib,  making  them  neglect  what  is  their  own,  and  due 
to  gymnastic  training.  What  personal  embellishment  is 
to  gymnastics,  cookery  is  to  physic,  and  sophistry  to  legis- 

iation._JffillJrfL.co^ffiIy--isJ»--^Jiyafi^JiidBric-i8_Ja4^ 
Sophists  and  rhetoricians  are  made  to  simulate  lawgivers 
and  judges.  (Tr.  157 ;  465  B,,C.)  Were  the  soul  to  relin- 
quish its  command  of  the  body,  and  cookery  and  physic- 
•not  to  be  discriminated,  all  things  would  be  jumbled 
together,  as  Anaxagoras  holds."     (Tr.  158;  465  D.) 

But  here  Socrates  taxes  himself  with  making  use  of  that 
very  prolixity  which  he  has  before  censured  in  others.  (465 
E.)  "  Are  these,"  Polus  asks,  "good  rhetoricians  to  be  es- 
teemed base  flatterers  ?  (466  A.)  Socrates  says,  they  are  of 
no  esteem,  and  are  powerless,  if  power  is  a  good  to  him  who 
possesses  it.  (466  B.)  Do  they  not,  like  tyrants,  slay  whom 
they  like,  and  banish  and  plunder  where  it  pleases  them  ?" 
To  this  Socrates  answers,  "  That  neither  tyrants  nor  rhe- 
toricians do  what  they  wish,  though  they  do  what  they 
fancy  is  best.  (Tr.  159  ;  466  0,  D.)  If  to  have  power  is 
a  good  to  the  possessor,  such  have  no  power ;  hot  when  a 
man  is  destitute  of  understanding  is  doing  what  appears 
best  to  him  any  power  in  the  true  sense.    Before  Socrates 
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can  be  confuted,  Polus  must  prove  that  rhetoricians  are 
men  of  understanding,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  heing  able 
to  do  what  they  please  is  an  evil,  nor  can  tyrants  and 
rhetoricians  have  great  power  or  do  what  they  wish." 
(Tr.  159  ;  466  E ;  467  A.)  Polus,  however,  refuses  to  see 
the  distinction  between  doing  what  they  wish  and  what 
seems  best.  (Tr.  160  ;  467  B.)  Socrates  asks,  "  Whether 
men  wish  what  they  do  or  that  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
doit?  Do  those  who  drink  medicine  wish  it,  and  what 
is  disagreeable  in  it,  or  the  health  that  it  procures  ? 
(467  C.}  Those  v\  ho  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  sea  do  it 
for  the  riches  which  follow,  not  what  they  wish,  but  only 
its  consequence.-'."      (467  D.) 

It  is  now  asked  wliether  there  is  anything  existing,  that 
is  not  either  gtod  or  evil,  or  intermediate?  "Wisdom, 
health,  and  riches,  are  good,  and  their  contraries  evil. 
Intermediate  things  are  such  as  sitting,  walking,  run- 
ning, or  mere  substances  like  wood  and  stone.  Do  men 
do  or  seek  these  indifferent  acts  and  things  for  the  sake 
of  the  good,  or  vice  versa  f  Surely  the  former.  All  .we 
do  is  for  some  good  proposed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
actions  themselves.  (Tr.  161 ;  467  E ;  468  A,  B,  C.) 
If  then  the  tyrant  or  rhetorician  kills  or  banishes  another, 
he  does  only  what  seems  better;  but  if  the  acts  are 
evil  he  does  not  obtain  his  wish,  and  has  no  great  power, 
if  by  power  is  meant  the  ability  to  acquire  good."  (468 
D.)  Polus  thinks  that  Socrates  would  be  envious  of  a 
man  who  could  kill  or  rob  with  impunity  irrespective  of 
justice,  while  the  latter  thinks  that  such  a  wretch  is  not 
a  subject  for  envy.  (Tr.  162;  468  E;  469  A.)  Socrates 
asserts,  "  That  he  who  kills  unjustly  is  wretched,  and  to 
be  pitied,  and  that  he  who  does  it  justly  is  not  to  be  envied. 
Moreover,  that  he  who  is  so  slain  is  less  to  be  pitied  than 
he  who  commits  the  deed,  whether  justly  or  unjustly.    It 
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is  a  ^eater  evil  to  do  than  ia  suffer  "HJ^'^^^^^Jj  though 
neither  may  be  desirable,  nor  is  tyranny  to  be  chosen  on 
such  conditions."     (Tr.  162,  163  ;  469  B,  C.) 

Socrates  next  supposes  that  he  himself  should  exhibit  a 
poniard  in  the  full  forum  as  a  proof  of  his  power  to  slay  whom 
the  momentary  whim  may  select.  "  Yet  this  proves  nothing, 
for  all  men  have  a  power  of  mischief,  of  setting  fire  to  dock- 
yards and  ships.  But  for  this  they  will  be  punished,  and  this 
is  an  evil.  A  man  may  have  power  when  he  can  do  what 
he  likes  for  good ;  but  if  only  for  evil,  his  power  must  be 
rated  as  small.  (Tr.  163  ;  469  D,  E  ;  470  A.)  To  kill  or 
imprison  is  only  good  when  done  justly,  but  otherwise  is 
the  reverse."  Pol  us  thinks  that  a  child  might  convince 
him  of  the  contrary,  and  Socrates  expresses  his  readi- 
ness to  be  confuted  by  the  child  or  Polus  in  his  stead. 
(Tr.  164;  470  B,  C.)  "To  come  to  recent  times,  was 
not  the  tyrant  Archelaus  happy,  and  is  not  the  Great  King 
so  Ukewise  ?"  (470  D.)  "  This  can  only  be  decided  when  it 
is  known  how  either  is  situated  as  to  knowledge  and  jus- 
tice. Archelaus  is  miserable  if  he  is  unjust,''  and  Polus 
declares  him  to  have  been  the  latter  and  relates  the  story 
of  his  cruel  career.     (Tr.  165  ;  470  E ;  471  A,  B.  C.) 

Socrates  now  tells  Polus  that  though  he  is  well  up  in 
rhetoric  he  is  deficient  in  dialectics.  "  The  production  of  a 
number  of  folse  witnesses  against  one  that  is  true,  is  no  con- 
futation. (471  D,  E.)  The  Athenians  and  strangers  may 
side  with  Polus,  or  Nicjas,  or  Aristocrates,  or  the  whole 
family  of  Pericles,  but  cannot  put  down  Socrates  in  this 
way.  (Tr.  166 ;  472  A,  B.)  I,  Socrates,  must  convert 
you,  Polus,  to  be  the  one  witness  on  my  side  or  I  shall  not 
succeed  in  refuting  you.  The  points  in  dispute  are  not 
trifles,  for  it  is  discreditable  not  to  know  who  is  or  is  not 
happy.  You  think  that  Archelaus,  though  unjust,  is 
happy,  which  I  declare  to  be  impossible.    How  would  it 
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be  were  lie  to  meet  his  deserts  ?  But  you  fancy  that  he  is 
happy  because  he  escapes  punishment.  I  think  him  even 
moifi  miserable -becaus&iia-dQea.itot  than  if  he  did,,  (Tr. 
166,  167;  472  0,  D,  E.)  Paradoxical  as  this  seems,  I 
maintain  this  against  you  and  your  fancied  refutation. 
Truth,  however,  can  never  be  refuted."  (Tr.  167 ;  473 
A,  B.)  "  Do  you  assert,"  says  Polus,  "  that  if  a  man  is 
tortured,  mutilated,  or  has  his  eyes  burnt  out,  or  has  first 
seen  his  wife  and  children  so  treated,  and  is  then  smeared 
with  pitch  and  burnt,  that  he  is  more  happy  than  the  suc- 
cessful tyrant?"  "This,"  Socrates  says,  "is  trying  to 
scare  him,  not  to  refute  him.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  happy,  but  the  latter  is  more  miserable."  Folus 
at  this  laughs  outright ;  ^but  neither  is  this  refutation. 
"  True,"  says  Socrates,  "  I  got  laughed  at  when  as  a  senator 
I  had  to  collect  the  votes,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  gather 
them  now ;  but  this  is  not  what  I  seek :  I  must  by  fair 
argument  get  my  opponent's  vote,  for  I  never  hope  to 
succeed  with  the  multitude.  I  am  flf  apinion  .that-yftu  and 
I,  sm^LalX  men,  believe  practically  that  to  do  what  is  unjust 
Is  worse  than  to.  suffer  Jt."  (Tr.  167,  168  ;  473  0,  D,  E; 
474  A,  B.)  Polus  denies  this,  but  admits  that  it  is  more 
base  to  perpetrate  wrong,  though  not  that  it  is  worse. 
(Tr.  169 ;  474  C.)  He  does  not  think  the  beautiful  and 
good,  the  evil  and  the  disgraceful,  the  same. 

Socrates  asks  "  whether  bodies,  colours,  outlines,  sounds, 
employments,  are  beautiful  p&-  se  or  in  relation  to  something 
else  ?  Are  they  not  beautiful  by  virtue  of  the  pleasure  they 
confer  or  by  their  utility  ?  (Tr.  169 ;  474  C,  D,  E.)  So,  too, 
with  laws  and  science?"  Polus  praises  this  distinction. 
"  Things  are  more  beautiful  and  ugly  according  as  they 
exceed  in  pleasure  and  utility,  or  in  pain  and  evil."  (Tr. 
170;  475  A.)  "You  admitted  that  injustice  was  more 
base  or  ugly,  and  therefore  it  must  exceed  in  pain  and 
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evil  or  in  both."  While  he  admits  this,  Polus  denies 
that  to  commit  injustice  exceeds  in  pain,  or  in  both  pain 
and  evil,  and  therefore  it  only  exceeds  in  evil,  and  this 
being  what  is  worse,  the  committing  injustice  is  not  only 
more  base  but  worse  than  undergoing  it.  (Tr.  170,  171 ; 
476  B,  0,  D.)  Polus  admits  that  he  would  not  prefer 
what  is  base  and  worse  to  what  is  less  so,  nor  would  any 
other  man.  This  Socrates  claims  as  a  testimony  of  one 
true  witness  on  his  side  against  any  number  of  dissen- 
tients. 

"  Now  let  us  come  to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  a 
greater  evil  not  to  be  punished  than  to  suffer  wrong. 
(Tr.  171;  475  E;  476  A.)  All  things  are  beautiful  so 
far  as  they  are  just.  No  agent  can  exist  without  a  thing 
acted  on.  The  patient  suffers  what  the  agent  does,  and  in 
the  same  mode  and  degree.  If  the  agent  chastises  rightly 
and  justly,  the  patient  is  rightly  and  justly  chastised,  and 
what  is  just  is  beautiful.  (Tr.  172 ;  476  B,  C,  D,  B.)  If 
it  is  beautiful  then  is  it  good,  seeing  the  beautiful  is  either 
what  is  agreeable  or  useful.  He  that  is  punished,  rightly 
■^  then  suffers  what  is  good,  and  is  benefited  as  to  his  soul, 
-  and  is  freed  from  the  greatest  evil.  (Tr.  173  ;  477  A.) 
Poverty  is  the  great  evil  in  respect  of  a  man's  property ; 
sickness  and  malformation  are  evils  of  body,  while  injus- 
tice, ignorance,  and  unmanliness  are  evils  of  the  soul. 
But  is  not  injustice  the  most  base  and  the  worst  of  these  ?" 
(Tr.  173,  174;  477  B,  C.)  This  is  admitted,  but  Polus 
will  not  grant  that  what  is  more  base  and  harmful  is 
therefore  more  painful,  though  he  concedes  the  greatnes^ 
of  the  evil.  (Tr.  174;  477  D,  E.)  "  Of  the  three  reme- 
dies-for  poverty,  disease,  and  injustice,  justice  is  the  more 
important  and  beautiful,  and  productive  of  most  pleasure. 
To  be  under  medical  treatment  may  be  no  ground  of 
jejoicing,  though  it  may  be  useful,  for  he  that -is  in  perfect 
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bealth  is  happier  than  he  who  needs  a  physician.  Bnt  of 
two  men  possessed  by  any  bodily  or  mental  evil,  he  is 
the  move  wretched  who  is  not  under  medical  treatment 
than  he  who  is.  Now  punishment  is  remedial  and  justice 
is  the  physio  f,ir  depravity,  though  he  who  has  no  mental 
defect  is  the  most  happy.  (Tr.  174, 175 ;  478  A,  B,  C,  D.) 
Next,  however,  is  he  who  is  freed  from  it,  who  is  the 
person  punished  and  called  to  account ;  and  last  of  all  is  be 
who  is  uncured,  who  is  like  ArchelaUs,  and  the  tyrants,, 
and  rhetoricians.  (Tr.  176  ;  478  E.)  These,  like  children, 
fear  the  knife  and  cautery ;  they  look  to  the  pain  rather 
than  the  profit,  and  know  not  the  misery  of  a  soul  that  is, 
polluted  and  unholy,  how  much  worse  it  is  than  any  bodily 
.iuffering."     (Tr.  176  ;  479  A,  B.) 

It  is  now  agreed  by  Polus  "  that  to  act  unjustly  is  a 
vast  evil,  but  that  to  do  so  and  not  suflPer  the  penalty  is 
infinitely  more  so  (Tr.  176,  177;  479  C,  D) ;  and  that 
this  applies  to  Archelaus,  contrary  to  what  was  previously 
asserted."  TTr.  177;  479  E.)  "  Now  if  this  is  so,  what 
is  the  use  of  rhetoric  unless  it  does  the  very  reverse  of 
what  was  supposed,  and  teaches  us  to  accuse  ourselves  or 
friends  of  wrong-doing?"  (Tr.  177,  178 ;  480  A,  B,  C,  D.) 
Absurd  as  this  appears,  Polus  thinks  that  it  cannot  be 
rebutted. 

But  Socrates  further  insists  that  on  the  principle  of 
doing  ill  to  our  enemies,  we  ought  to  strive  to  prevent 
their  being  punished  for  their  misdeeds,  and  that  they  may 
be  immortal  in  their  crimes,  for  which  purpose  rhetoric 
may  be  of  service.  •  (Tr.  178  ;  480  E  ;  481  A,  B.)  Here- 
upon Callicles  suggests  that  Socrates  is  joking,  which 
Chserephon  denies,  and  he  then  questions  Socrates  on  the 
point,  and  whether  our  lives  will  not  be  wholly  subverted, 
if  what  he  sa>  s  is  trae  ?     (Tr.  179 ;  481  C.) 

Socrates  explains  that  he  can  no  more  refuse  to  speak 
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as  his  favourite  philosophy  dictates  than  Callioles  can  dis- 
regard his  attached  Demus.  The  sou  of  Clinias,  his  other 
flame,  saj's  different  things  at  dififerent  times ;  not  so  phi- 
losophy, who  is  tme  to  one  verdict.  "  Par  better  that  I 
should  disagree  with  all  men  than  that  my  lyre  should  be 
unstrung  and  dissonant,  and  the  chorus  of  which  I  am 
conductor."     (Tr.  179,  180  ;  481  D,  E;  482  A,  B.) 

"You  are,  Socrates,  but  a  mob  orator,"  says  Cal- 
lioles. "  You  have  served  Polus  as  you  did  Gorgias,  and 
drawn  from  them  admissions  which  I  repudiate.  Pro- 
fessing to  look  for  truth,  you  confound  the  province  of 
nature  and  law.'  Naturallyj_it  is  baser  and  worse  _ti) 
sufier_inj[;^tice:  but  legally  it  is  worse  to  commit  it. 
To  submit  to  wrong  is  not  the  part  of  a  man  but  of  a 
slave.  Those  who  mate  law's  are  the  feeble  and  the 
many,  who  would  terrify  the  stronger  and  more  acqui- 
Mtive,  themselves  content  to  have  only  an  equal  allow- 
ance. But  nature  declares  that  the  more  powerful  should 
have  more  than  those  less  so.  In  all  states  this  has  been 
agreed  on,  or  why  did  Xerxes  war  on  Greece,  or  hia  father 
on  the  Scythians?  (Tr.  180,  181;  482  C,  D,  E;  483 
A,  B,  C,  D.)  We  however  tame  down  the  fiercest  tempers 
from  youth  up,  as  if  subduing  lions  by  charms  and  tricks; 
and  expatiating  on  what  we  term  the  beautiful  and  just ; 
but  if  a  man  of  higher  ability  is  found,  he  will  cast  off 
these  limitations  and  break  through  them  and  trample 
under  foot  these  legal  dogmas  and  restrictions,  and  become 
master  in  lieu  of  slave.  (Tr.  181 ;  483  E ;  484  A.)  Pindar, 
too,  speaks  of  Law  as  king,  where  Hercules  carried  off  the, 
oxen  of  Geryon.  However  refined  a  thing  philosophy  may 
be,  when  moderately  pursued  in  youth,  it  may  be  ruinous 
when  prolonged  too  late  or  followed  too  exclusively. 
Eeoluses  of  this  turn  know  nothing  of  business  or  the 
active  duties  of  life.     They  are  as  ridiculous  in  these 
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niHtters  as  are  politicians  who  meddle  with  philosophy. 
As  Euripides  says,  every  man  cuts  a  figure  in  his  own 
particular  walk,  and  dwells  chiefly  upon  it.  What  he  is 
deficient  in  he  speaks  slightingly  of,  and  shuns,  and 
praises  his  own  forte  from  self-love.  (Tr.  182 ;  484  B,  C, 
D,  E ;  486  A.)  Philosophy  may  be  well  in  its  due  place, 
but  is  ridiculous  when  pursued  to  old  age.  It  is  absurd 
to  hear  an  old  man  stuttering,  or  to  see  him  playing,  as 
much  so  as  to  see  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders.  An 
old  man  who  has  not  abandoned  philosophy  deserves  to  be 
whipped.  All  this  I  say,  Socrates,  for  your  advantage. 
(Tr.  183;  485  B,  C,  D,  E;  486  A.)  If  you  were  to  be 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  injustice,  you  would  not  know  what 
answer  to  make  in  court,  but  would  turn  giddy  and  be  at 
a  worn  phis  at  the  mercy  of  the  accuser.  An  art  that  renders 
a  man  incapable  of  self-defence,  or  lets  him  be  slapped  on 
the  face  with  impunity,  is  worthless.  Give  up  these 
frivolous  and  elegant  subtleties  which  will  only  help  you 
to  dwell  in  an  empty  house,  and  emulate  those  who  are 
wealthy  and  prosperous  and  renowned."  (Tr.  184 ;  486  B,  C.) 
"  Had  I,"  says  Socrates,  "  a  soul  made  of  gold,  I  should 
rejoice  to  find  a  touchstone  fit  to  test  it,  and  I  am  for- 
tunate in  discovering  one  in  you."  (486  D,  E.)  "  How  ?" 
"Because  you  are  possessed  of  knowledge,  goodness  of 
heart,  and  power  to  express  yourself.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  test  me,  either  from  the  lack  of  wisdom  or  good 
intention.  Though  Gorgias  and  Polus  are  wise,  yet  they 
are  so  sensitive  to  shame  that  they  contradict  themselves 
before  a  crowd  of  listeners.  You,  Callicles,  have  studied 
wisdom.  If  you  agree  with  me,  it  is  a  test  of  my  being 
true.  (Tr.  184,  185 ;  487  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  I  err  unwil- 
lingly when  I  do  err,  and  through  ignorance,  not  intention. 
If  my  future  actions  do  not  agree  with  my  previous 
admissions,  call  me  stupid  and  worthless. 
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"  Let  me  however  hear  again  what  Pindar  says  and  you. 
Is  it  that  the  stronger  should  strip  the  weaker  by  force, 
the  better  rule  the  worte,  and  that  the  superior  should 
have  more  than  the  more  abject?"  "This,"  says  Cal- 
lioles,    "  is  what  I  did  and   still   say."      (Tr.  185,  186  ; 

488  A,  B.)  "Do  you,"  asks  Socrates,  "regard  the  better 
and  superior  as  the  same,  or  the  stronger  one  with 
the  better  ?  (488  C.)  The  many  are  by  nature  superior 
to  the  one,  and  prescribe  laws  binding  on  individuals. 
It'  the  superior  are  better,  as  you  say,  ^o  are  their  laws 
better  and  beautiful.  But  the  many  think  it  just  to  pos- 
sess the  equal,  and  that  it  is  more  dit-gracefiil  to  do  than 
to  suffer  wrong.  Answer,  is  it  not  so  ?"  "  It  is."  "  Then 
law  and  nature  are  here  agreed,  and  your  previous,  state- 
ment is  contradicted."    (Tr.  186, 187  ;  488  D,  E ;  489  A,  B.) 

Callicles  objects  to  what  he  terras  trifling,  and  catch- 
ing at  words,  and  asserts  that  superior  and  better  are 
the  same.  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  decisions 
of  slaves  or  wortliless  persons  are  binding  as  legal,  or 
that  two  are  better  than  one,  or  that  what  is  Stronger 
is  belter.  Whom,  then,  does  he  mean  by  the  better  if 
not  the  stronger  ?  Socrates  begs  him  to  answer  in  good 
temper  lest  he  should  take  himself  off.  (Tr.  187  •  489 
C,D.) 

He  now  declares  that  he  means  the  more  excellent, 
or,  if  Socrates  will  have  it,  the  more  wise.      (Tr.   188; 

489  E.)  "Accordingly,  one  wise  man  is  superior  to  ten 
thousand  not  so,  and  should  rule  and  have  more  than,  they, 
this  being  the  meaning  of  Callicles.  But  by  this  reasoning, 
a  physicianin  the  midst  of  abundance  and  among  persons 
both  vigorous  and  feeble,  ought  to  have  more  ineat  than 
they,  because  he  is  better,  though,  should  his  constitution 
be  weak,  he  ought  to  take  less  food."  (Tr.  188, 189  •  490 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
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Callicles  objects  to  this  Socratio  mode  of  particulaiizing 
or  trifling.  He  thinks  the  wise  better,  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  more  than  others,  but  not  more  food  or  clothes. 
Nor  does  he  think  that  a  shoemaker  should  have  larger 
shoes,  nor  a  good  husbandman  more  seeds  to  sow.  '■  By 
the  gods,  Socrates,"  says  Callicles,  "  you  are  everlastingly 
talking  of  shoemakers,  and  cooks,  and  doctors.  (Tr.  vol. 
iii.  573 ;  see  Symp.  221  E  ;  222  A.)  By  superiors,  I 
don't  mean  such  as  these,  but  persons  skilled  in  ruling  the 
state  and  brave  to  defend  it.''  To  this  Socrates  replies  that 
his  shortcomings  are  different  from  those  of  his  collocutor, 
who  never  says  the  same  thing  with  himself.  At  one 
time  better  and  superior  mean  stronger,  then  again  wiser, 
and  now  braver.  This  only  elicits  a  reassertion  that  the 
better  are  the  wiser  and  braver  politicians,  and  that  the 
governors  should  have  more  than  the  governed.     (Tr.  189  ; 

491  A,  B,  C.)  "Is  it,"  Socrates  asks,  "as  governing 
themselves  or  as  being  themselves  subject  to  rule  ?  We 
speak  of  men  being  masters  of  themselves  and  temperate." 
Callicles,  however,  declares  that  the  temperate  are  the 
silly. 

"  Of  course  "  (said  ironically  by  Socrates).  "  The  man 
who  lives  aright,  happily  and  not  servilely,  should  indulge 
his  desires  to  the  utmost  on  the  grandest  scale,  with  the 
aid  of  wisdom  and  courage.  Few  men  have  the  talent  for 
this,  and  therefore  the  most  conspire  to  hide  their  own 
feebleness  and  to  abuse  intemperance.   (Tr.  190 ;  49 1  D,  E  ; 

492  A.)  What  more  contemptible  in  a  king's  son,  or  one 
having  the  means  of  advancement,  than  to  abandon  the 
good  things  of  life  for  the  sake  of  tbe  dicta  of  the  many. 
Will  they  not  be  miserable,  if,  being  in  power,  they  can 
confer  no  more  on  friends  than  on  enemies  ?  The  truth  is 
that  self-indulgence  and  license  are  happiness,  and  virtue 
and  the  rest  nil"     (Tr.  191 ;  492  B,  C.) 
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"  You  spoak  unreservedlj',  Callicles,  what  others  think 
but  fear  to  say,"  observes  Socrates ;  "goon  and  exhaust 
what  remains.  You  mean,  that  those  who  want  nothing  are 
not  happy."  "  I  do ;  for  thus  stones  and  dead  folks  would 
be  happy  were  it  not  so."  "  And,  indeed,"  adds  Socrates, 
"  Euripides  may  be  speaking  the  truth  when  he  says,  '  Who 
can  say  whether  life  be  not  the  same  as  death,  and  death  be 
not  life  ?'  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  sages  that  we  are 
dead  and  the  body  our  tomb,  and  that  the  soul's  desires 
are  always  fluctuating  up  and  down,  which  some  poet  has 
worked  into  a  fable,  by  playing  on  the  Greek  words,  where 
a  cask  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  word  for  being 
credulous,  and  the  term  '  uninitiated,'  applied  to  fools,  may 
also  be  taken  to  mean  '  leaking  out.'  He  compares  the 
intemperate  habit  of  a  soul  to  a  cask  full  of  holes,  and 
makes  the  filling  such  a  cask  by  a  sieve  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  the  uninitiated  in  Hades.  The  sieve  is  the 
emblem  of  the  soul  which  retains  nothing.  Fabulous  as 
this  may  be,  I  want  it  to  teach  you  a  lesson,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  succeed.  (Tr.  191,  192 ;  492  D,  E ;  493  A,  B,  0,  D.) 
Suppose,  again,  that  two  men  have  many  casks,  those  of 
one  being  full,  either  of  wine,  or  honey,  or  milk,  &c., 
which  have  been  procured  with  infinite  toil,  and  can  only 
be  refilled  at  great  cost,  but  having  been  once  filled  do  not 
leak  out,  while  those  of  the  other  are  full  of  holes,  the 
waste  through  which  he  must  labour  painfully  to  replenish. 
Which  is  the  happier  man,  the  former,  who  represents  the 
niodferate,  or  the  latter,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  intempe- 
rate man?"     (Tr.  192;  493  D,  E;  494  A.) 

"I  am  not  persuaded,"  says  Callicles,  "  and   I  maintain    ' 
that  he  who  has  filled  his  casks  has  no  more  pleasure^  but  is 
like  the  stone  ;  for  pleasure  consists  in  the  flowing  in  and 
out."    "  Well,  this  latter  is  certainly  different  from  the  case  \ 
of  the  stone.    You  mean  something  akin  to  the  pleasure  of 
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eating  and  drinking  when  hungry  and  thirsty  ?"  "  I  do." 
"  Does  this  apply  to  scratching,  where  a  man  has  the  itch, 
or  to  persons  utterly  abandoned  to  the  satisfying  infamous 
desires  ?"  Callicles  asks  if  Socrates  is  not  ashamed  to  have 
recourse  to  such  illustrations,  and  the  latter  defends  him- 
self. (Tr.  193,  194;  494  B,  C,  D,  E;  495  A.)  Socrates 
desires  to  know  whether  the  pleasant,  and  the  good  are 
the  same,  or  whether  there  is  something  pleasant  not  good. 
Not  to  contradict  himself,  his  opponent  declares  them  to 
be  the  same ;  but  Socrates  objects  to  such  a  qualification, 
if  made  for  the  sake  of  argument.  (Tr.  194;  49,5  A.) 
"  If  Callicles  persists  in  asserting  their  identity  earnestly, 
the  discussion  shall  proceed.  (496  B.)  Science  is  some- 
thing. It  may  be  conjoined  with  courage ;  but  courage 
and  science,  and  pleasure  a.nd  science,  and  courage  and 
pleasure,  are  not  the  same.  Yet  Callicles  of  Acharue,  who 
says  that  the  pleasant  and  good  are  the  same,  declares  that 
courage  and  science  are  different  from  one  another  as  well 
as  the  good." 

"  And  Socrates  of  Foxland  does  not  concur  in  this," 
observes  the  other.  "  No,  he  does  not.  A  man  cannot 
be  well  and  ill  at  the  same  time,  or  distant  at  the  same 
moment  from  health  and  disease,  nor  is  he  good  and 
happy,  and  bad  and  wretched,  coincidently.  He  cannot 
possess  and  part  from  good  and  ill  at  one  •  and  the  same 
moment,  (Tr.  194,  195 ;  496  C,  D,  E ;  496  A,  B.)  This 
is  admitted.  To  be  hungry  is  painful,  though  it  is  plea- 
sant to  pat  when  hungry.  All  want  and  desire  is  painful. 
Drinking  satisfies  a' want  and  is  a  gratification.  Therefore, 
when  the  thirsty  man  drinks^,pain  and  pleasure  coexist. 
(Tr.  196  ;  496  C,  D,  E.)  But'as  a  man  cannot  fare  badly 
and  well  at  the  same  time,  and  a  man  in  pain  may  rejoice,  it 
is  clear  that  the  gdod  and  pleasant  are  not  the  same." 

Callicles  thinks  this  is  mere  subtlety  (Tr.  197  ;  497  A). 
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and  appeals  to  Gorgias,  who  insists  that  Socrates  may  be 
allowed  to  argue  in  his  own  way.  (497  B.)  Socrates  con- 
tinues, "  Do  we  not  at  the  same  instant  cease  to  thirst  and 
to  receive  pleasure  from  drinking,  and  so  cease  at  once  to 
■feel  pain  and  pleasure?  But  we  do  not  at  the  same 
moment  cease  to  suffer  good  and  evil.  Consequently, 
good  and  pleasant, -and  evil  and  painful,  are  not  one  and 
the  same.  (497  C,  D.)  Good  is  good  from  the  presence 
of  good,  and  beautiful  from  that  of  beauty.  You  do  not 
call  fools  and  cowards  good  men,  and  boys  and  men  of  no 
understanding  you  have  often  seen  rejoicing.  (497  E.) 
You  have  also  seen  persons  of  intelligence  rejoicing  and 
grieving.  But  which  do  both  these  the  most,  wise  men 
or  fools  ?  Have  you  seen  a  coward  in  battle  ?  Which 
exulted  most  at  getting  rid  pf  the  enemy,  the  coward  or 
the  man  of  valour  ?"  "  Why,  both,"  says  Callicles.  "  But 
who  grieves  most  when  an  enemy  advances  ?''  "  Possibly 
the  coward,  as  well  as  in  the  other  case  he  rejoices."  (Tr. 
198,  199  ;  498  A,  B.)  "  On  the  whole,  the  good  and  bad 
feel  joy  and  pain  pretty  equallj-.  (Tr.  199  ;  498  (X)  But 
if  goodness  and  pleasure  are  confounded,  the  bad  man,  who 
is  rather  the  more  susceptible  of  joying  and  grieving,  must 
become  equally  good  with  the  good  man,  or  rather  more 
good."    (Tr.  199,  200  ;  498  D,  E ;  499  A.) 

Callicles,  who  is  fast  being  entangled  in  the  adversaryls 
toils,  tries  to  shift  his  ground  by  maintaining  thathe  thinks 
some  pleasures  better  and  others  worse,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  some  pleasures  are  good  and  others  bad.  (Tr.  200; 
499  B,  C.)  "  Some  pleasures,"  continues  Socrates,  "  are  pro- 
fitable, others  injurious,  and  these  are  what  we  term  good 
and  bad.  The  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking,  so  far  as 
they  produce  health  and  strength,  are  good,  otherwise  they 
are  evil.  Some  pains  are  advantageous,  others  the  reverse ; 
and  we  ought  in  all  cases  to  select  the  beneficial,  the  good 
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being  the  end  of  all  actions,  and  everything  requiring  to 
be  done  for  its  take,  not  the  reverse.  (Tr.  20J  ;  499  D,E.) 
We  must  do  the  pleasant  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  not 
the  good  for  the  pleasant;  but  this  needs  knowledge, 
as  I  said  to  Gorgias  and  Polus.  Cookery  has  pleasuie 
for  its  aim,  and  physic  has  the  good.  Do  not  think 
that  I  jest,  when  I  seek  to  determine  so  important  a  ques- 
tion as  how  we  ought  to  live,  whether  as  a  rhetorician 
employed  in  political  affairs^or  as  a  philosopher.  (Tr. 
201,  202 ;  500  A,  B,  C.)     ^ 

"  We  have  decided  that  there  is  what  is  good,  and  ' 
■what  is  pleasant,  and  that  they  diifer.  I  spoke  dispa- 
ragingly of  cookery  as  a  skill,  not  an  art;  but  of 
medicine  in  far  other  terms.  Supposing  this  to  be  con- 
ceded, there  are  analogous  principles  applicable  to  the 
soul ;  those  which  consult  for  its  best  interests  and  those 
which  only  consider  its  pleasure,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences." "  I  concede  that  the  discussion  may  be  brought 
to  an  end,''  says  Callicles;  and  now  he  yields  his  assent  to 
what  is  fuither  propounded.  "  By  means  of  flattery,  many 
pursuits  effect  what  is  pleasant.  There  is  flute-playing, 
harping  in  the  public  games,  the  exhibition  of  chomses, 
and  dithyrambic  poetry  to  gratify  the  crowd.  (Tr.  202, 
203 ;  500  D,  E ;  501  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  502  A.)  '  What,  too, 
of  that  ancient  and  mai-vellous  art  of  tragic  representation — 
does  it  avoid  what  is  pernicious  ?  or  does  it  aim  solely  to 
gratify  the  auditors  ?  Clearly  the  latter,  and  this  is  flattery. 
Were  we  to  take  from  poetry  its  melody  and  rhythm  and  its 
metrical  march,  mere  words  -would  remain  (Tr.  204; 
502  B,  C);  which  being  addressed  to  the  multitude  is 
popular  speaking,  and  also  rhetorical,  addressed  to  women 
and  boys,  and  slaves  and  freedmen,  which  we  regard  as 
flattery.  (Tr.  204 ;  502  D.)  Does  what  is  addressed  to 
the  Athenian  public,  and  elsewhere  in  states,  appear  to  you 
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to  aim  at  what  is  best  for  them,  or  are  they  talked  to  as 
children  for  mere  gratificaticm  ?"  (Tr.  205;  502  E.) 
"  Sometimes  their  good  is  regarded,  sometimes  not,"  says 
Callicles. 

"  But  where,"  asks  Socrates,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  rhe- 
torician who  studied  the  people's  good?  if  so,  name 
him.  Neither  Themistooles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  or  Pericles, 
was  of  this  class.  No  good  man  talks  at  random ;  like 
other  good  artists,  he  gives  his  work  a  certain  form,  har- 
mony, afid  regularity,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  gym- 
nast and  physician.  A  good  house  will  be  one  that  is 
orderly  and  well  disposed,  and  a  bad  one  the  reverse.  So, 
too,  in  the  case  of  soul  and  body:  in  the  latter  what 
results  from  good  order  is  health  and  vigour ;  in  the  former, 
it  is  righteousness  and  moderation.  (Tr.  205,  206,  207 ; 
503  A,  B,  C,  1),  E ;  504  A,  B,  C,  D.)  The  good  rhetorician 
will  likewise  strive  to  banish  injustice  and  intemperance. 
(504  E.)  Physicians  only  allow  the  healthy  man  to  eat 
and  drink  what  he  pleases,  and  so  long  as  a  soul  is  unholy, 
its  desires  should  be  restrained  where  they  do  not  tend  to 
better  it.  This  restraint  is  punishment,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  for  the  soul  than  that  it  should  possess  license." 
(Tr.  207  ;  605  A,  B.) 

Callicles  declines  to  grant  this,  though,  as  Socrates  says, 
it  leaves  the  discourse  without  a  head,  nor  will  he  be 
induced  to  argue  further.  To  this  Socrates  rejoins,  that  if 
he  is  himself  to  carry  it  on  alone,  it  will  verify  the  say- 
ing of  Epicharmus,  that  a  dialogue  which  was  before  held 
by  two  must  be  sustained  by  one  alone.  (Tr.  208 ;  505 
C,  D,  E.) 

Gorgias  now  expresses  a  wish  that  the  reasoning  should 
proceed;  and  Socrates,  though  he  thinks  he  has  given 
Callicles  a  Eoland  for  his  Oliver,  assents  to  go  forward 
with  the  argument      "The  good  and  pleasant  are  not," 
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he  says,  "  the  same.  The  pleasant  is  to  he  sought  for 
the  sake  of  the  good.  We  are  good  ty  the  presence  of 
virtue,  which  ife  not  a  thing  that  comes  by  chance ; 
but  by  order,  art,  and  right  procedure.  These  are  what 
make  a  thing  good.  It  is  so  with  the  soul :  the  orderly 
and  temperate  soul  is  good.  (Tr.  208,  209  ;  506  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E.)  If  this  be  so,  what  is  contrary  to  temperate  is 
base.  The  temperate  or  moderate  man  will  act  praise- 
worthily  towar'ds  gods  and  men — that  is,  righteously  and 
holily — and  he  will  be  righteous  and  holy.  He  will  also 
be  courageous,  and  shun  bad  associates  and  improper  plea- 
sures ;  in  short,  a  good  man  in  all  respects  oppositely  to 
the  evil  one.  Among  individuals  or  states,  happiness  is 
only  to  be  secured  by  doing  what  is  just,  or  suffering 
punishment  when  wrong  has  been  done.  This  should  be 
the  aim  of  life,  to  control  and  repress  all  intemperate 
desires,  and  that  we  should  not  live  like  robbers,  who  can ' 
ha,ve  no  attachments  nor  know  what  friendship  means. 
(Tr.  209,  210 ;  507  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.)  The  wise  men  say 
that  heaven  and  earth  and  their  denizens  are  held  together 
by  community  of  feeling,  and  they-teiTa  this  order  a 
Cosmos  or  Universe.  You  do  not  seem  to  see  what  a 
mighty  power  geometric  equality  has  with  gods  and  men, 
and  prefer  that  each  man  should  share  unequally.  If  the 
happy  are  not  so  by  the  possession  of  righteousness  and 
moderation,  what  will  follow?  Why,  that  we  ought  to 
be  our  own  accusers  if  we  do  injustice,  and  we  should  call 
rhetoric  in  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  punishment,  so  that 
the  good  rhetorician  should  know  and  practise  what  is  just, 
which  Polus  thought  Gorgias  admitted  from  being 
ashamed  to  admit  the  opposite  inference.  (Tr.  211.;  508 
A,  B,  C.)  You  say  any  man  may  strike  me  on. the  fece, 
or  rob,  or  kill  me,  all  which  I  deny  to  be  disgraceful 
except  to   him   who   inflicts  these  injuries  on  another. 
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These  are  abiding  truths,  bound  up  in  adamant,  ^yhich  it 
win  take  a  stronger  man  than  you  to  tear  asunder  ;  and  in 
tbrowiiig  aside  punishment  as  a  means  of  redress  we  cast 
away  a  chief  help-  (Tr.  211,  212;  508  D,  E ;  o09  A,  B, 
0.)  To  do  injustice,  then,  is  the  greater  evil ;  to  undergo 
it  the  less  one.  But  how  is  the  first  to  be  avoided  and 
the  second  averted  ?  Is  it  by  power,  or  mental  determi- 
nation? Will  it  be  sniBcient  for  a  man  to  wish  not  to  do 
wrong  in  order  to  avoid  it,  or  does  he  need  some  external 
aid  ?  KeooUect  that  no  one  commits  wrong  williagly,  but 
against  his  will,  as  Polus  and  I  asserted.  We  need,  then, 
an  art  and  power  for  prevention  of  wrong." 

The  following  is  the  course  the  reasoning  now  takes.  "  A 
man  who  is  absolute  in  a  city,  or  the  friend  of  the  powers 
that  be,  will  be  safe  from  injury.  Like  is  friendly  to  like,  and 
no  fierce  tyrant  will  be  the  friend  of  the  more  virtuous  man, 
nor  will  he  be  that  of  one  much  worse  than  himself ;  so  that 
a  j'outh  who  would  wish  to  be  unharmed  and  to  rise  in  the 
world,  would  study  the  temper  of  the  ruler.  (Tr.  212,  213 ; 
509  D,  E ;  610  A,  B,  C,  D.)  But  he  will  not  thus  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  committing  wrong  or  of  avoiding  punish- 
ment for  it,  and  the  worst  of  evil  will  be  his  lot.  You  say 
he  may  kill  whom  he  pleases;  but  this  will  be  for  a  bad 
man  to  kill  one  who  is  good,  probably.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  evil  that  can  befal  a  man,  nor  is  the  art  of  rhetoriOi 
which  would  screen  a  man  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  art 
most  to  be  cultivated.  Swimming  saves  a  man's  life,  so 
does  the  art  of  the  steersman,  just  as  rhetoric  does,  without 
claiming  to  be  all-important.  The  captain  does  not 
swagger  and  boast  when  he  has  brought  us  from  ^gtna 
for  two  bbols,  or  from  Egypt  or  Pontus  for  two  drachmse; 
but  walks  ashore  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner. 
Nor  does  he  know  whom  of  his  passengers  he  has  done  a 
service  to  in  preventing  their  being  drowned.    They  are 
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no  better  in  soul  or  'bocly  than  when  they  embarked.  To 
a  man  incurably  afflicted,  escape  from  death  is  no  benefit ; 
and  if  the  malady  is  in  his  soul,  possibly  the  man  ought 
not  to  live  at  all.  (Tr.  214,  215 ;  510  E  ;  511  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E ;  512  A.)  Thus  the  sea  captain  does  not  boast  of  saving 
life,  nor  does  the  engineer  or  general  who  saves  cities ; 
yet  he  is  as  good  as  your  orator,  though  he  hardly  extols 
his  art  as  verbosely  as  you  do,  Callicles  :  and  though  you 
would  spurn  to  give  your  daughter  to  his  son  as  being  but 
an  engineer,  or  to  take  his  daughter  for  your  son,  why  I 
caiini.t  see.  (Tr.  215,  21 G;  512  B,  C,  D.)  To  save  and 
be  saved  are  not  the  chief  good.  As  no  man  can  avoid  his 
day  of  doom,  we  ought  to  strive  to  pass  what  remains  to  us 
of  life  in  the  best  manner  possible.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  strive  to  resemble  the  Athenians  as 
much  as  we  can,  without  which  we  shall  not  be  in  favour 
nor  possess  influence.  We  must  take  care  lest,  like  the 
Thessalian  witches  who  dragged  down  the  moon,  we  lose 
our  dearest  reward  by  choosing  such  power  and  influence. 
If  you  would  gain  and  retain  the  favour  of  the  Athenian 
people,  you  must  imitate  them  and  the  son  of  Pyrjlampes, 
for  all  love  those  who  adopt  their  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking."     (Tr.  216  ;  512  E  ;  51 3  A,  B,  C.) 

After  this,  Callicles  says  he  is  not  quite  persuaded,  though 
shaken  in  his  opinion.  To  which  Socrates  rejoins  that  this 
is  because  a  popular  sentiment  has  laid  too  strong  a  hold  on 
him.  (Tr.  217  ;  513  Dj)  To  resume.  "  There  are,  as  was 
said,  two  principles,  pleasure  and  the  aiming  at  what  is  best ; 
the  first  low,  and  a  kind  of  flattery,  the  second  high  in  its 
aspirations.  Our  fellow-citizens  must  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  goodness  by  being  made  upright,  without 
which  riches  and  power  are  worthless.  But  did  we  design  . 
to  carry  out  great  architectural  or  engineering  works,  we 
must  first  look  to  our  qualifications  whether  we  have  had 
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experience,  or  possess  taste ;  and  if  so,  we  may  proceed  to 
work.  So  if  we  aspired  to  the  character  of  physicians,  we 
ought  reasonably  to  ask,  whom  did  we  ever  cure  ?  It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  to  practise  in  any  case  of  danger  as  for 
the  potter's  apprentice  to  make  his  first  trial  on  the  costly 
vase.  (Tr.  217,  218;  513  E;  514  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  You, 
Callicles,  call  me  to  account  for  not  concerning  myself 
with  state  affairs ;  but  what  citizen  have  you  yourself 
bettered,  or  made  good,  who  was  previously  foolish  and 
immoderate?" 

"  This,  Socrates,  is  cavilling."  "  No,  not  so.  Ought  not 
every  politician  to  ask  himself  whether  he  has  studied  to 
be  as  personally  perfect  as  possible ;  and  adopting  this 
test,  what  shall  we  say  of  Themistocles,  Cimpn,  Miltiades, 
and  Pericles?  (Tr.  218,  219  ;  515  A,  B,  G.)  If  they  were 
good  citizens,  they  made  their  fellows  better  instead  of 
worse ;  but  did  not  Pericles  corrupt  them  and  make  the 
Athenians  lazy,  cowardly,  talkative,  and  greedy,  by  giving 
them  pay  ?"  Callicles  says,  "  This  is  said  by  those  who 
have  been  bruised  as  to  their  ears."  Socrates  proceeds. 
"  When  the  Athenians  were  worse,  they  found  no  fault 
with  Pericles ;  but  after  he  had  wrought  a  change  (as  you 
would  say  for  the  better),  thej'  condemned  him  for  corrup- 
tion, and  all  but  to  death.  He  is  but  a  poor  trainer  of 
asses,  horses,  and  oxen,  who  has  brought  them  to  kick,  and 
butt,  and  bite,  though  originally  free  from  these  faults. 
Man  is  no  more  than  an  animal,  and  Pericles  ought  to  have 
made  his  herd  more  just  had  he  been  a  good  statesman. 
But  he  rendered  them  savage  from  being  gentle,  and 
though  his  proteges,  they  ostracised  him  for  ten  years. 
They  did  the  same  to  Themistocles  and  Miltiades,  the  con- 
queror at  Marathon ;  and  had  not  the  Prytaneis  interfered, 
he  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  Barathrum.  Good 
drivers  do  not  keep  their  seats  when  their  horses  are  un- 
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broken  in,  to  be  pitched  out  when  they  are  fully  trained. 
(Tr.  219,  220 ;  515  D,  E ;  516  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.) 

"  We  have  therefore  had  neither  good  statesmen  nor  good 
rhetoricians.  I  grant  that  Themistocles  and  Pericles  did 
more  than  the  men  of  our  day,  but  hardly  in  teaching  con- 
tinence and  the  repression  of  unbridled  desires.  They  pro- 
vided ships,  and  docks,  and  walls,  and  thus  were  more  effi^ 
cient  than  their  successors.  (Tr.  221 ;  517  A,  B,  C.)  "We 
keep,  however,  going  round  and  round  in  the  same  track. 
Though  the  care  of  the  body  is  the  object  of  many  arts, 
medicine  and  gymnastics  preside  over  these.  The  soul,  too, 
as  you  admitted,  is  under  some  higher  rule ;  but  you  quote 
insufficient  examples  of  men,  good  and  great,  in  this  de- 
partment, just  as  you  spoke  of  certain  cooks,  and  confec- 
tioners, and  innkeepers,  as  ministering  to  the.  body,  who 
only  made  it  gross  and  ruined  its  old  flesh.  The  subjects 
of  this  pampering,  however,  will  not  accuse  and  blame 
those  who  have  indulged  their  tastes,  whenever,  through 
high  feeding,  they  have  become  diseased,  but  those  who 
warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  excess.  You,  Callicles, 
extol  those  who  have  thus  ministered  to  intemperance  by 
presenting  them  with  walls,  and  docks,  and  doles,  as 
Pericles  did,  whom  you  praise ;  but  take  care  the  Athe- 
nians do  not  turn  round  some  day  on  you  and  Alcibiades, 
though  you  may  not  be  offenders  in  chief.  (Tr.  221,  222, 
223;  517  D,  E;  518  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  519  A.)  When  a 
state  punishes  its  statesmen,  the  latter  loudly  complain. 
But  no  state  ruler  can  be  unjustly  deposed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  any  more  than  the  sophist  can  be  treated  badly 
by  those  to  whom  he  professed  to  teach  virtue ;  for  if  he 
has  done  what  he  promised  or  ought  to  have  done  they 
cannot  be  unjust.  (Tr.  223,  224 ;  519  B,  C,  D,  E.)  It 
was  the  ruler's  business  to  make  the  citizens  good ;  and  if 
he  does  not,  he  suffers  for  his  own  defects.    (Tr.   224; 
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520  A.)  Sophist  and  rhetor  are  pretty  much  the  same^ 
though  the  art  of  the  former  is  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  latter.  Get  rid  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  men,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  sophist  or  rhetorician  will  be  cheated 
of  their  fees.  It  is  not  discreditable  to  take  fees  for  a  consul- 
tation on  architecture  or  other  subjects,  but  it  is  thought 
so  to  refuse  advice  on  the  way  in  which  a  man  can  become 
as  good  as  possible,  without  a  fee  is  given,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  if  the  man  is  made  good  there  is  no  fear  that 
he  will  not  repay  the  obligation. 

"  Will  you  then  urge  rae  to  thwart  the  Athenians  for 
their  good  or  to  flatter  them  to  their  injury  ?  (Tr.  224, 
225;  520  B,  C,  IJ,  E;  521  A.)  If  you  again  say  that 
I  expose  myself  to  be  killed  or  plundered,  I  say  that 
a  bad  man  will  kill  a  good  one,  and  my  property  will 
never  be  of  use  to  the  plunderer.  I  may  go  to  prison 
or  to  death,  but  no  man  of  worth  will  lead  me  there.  I 
and  a  few  others  aloue  aim  a>t  true  statesmanship.  I 
speak  not  for  pppular  applause,  and  I  may  be  able  to 
make  no  reply  in.  a  court  of  justice.  I  should  be  judged 
as  a  physician  would  be  by  boys,  where  a  cook  brought  an 
indictment  against  him.  The  latter  would  say  that  he  did 
not  cut,  and  burn,  and  drench  you  with  horrid  draughts, 
nor  starve  j'ou,  but  that  he  catered  to  please  your  appetite, 
and  a  rare  outcry  would  be  raised  at  the  doctor.  (Tr.  226, 
226  ;  521  B,  C,  D,  E ;  522  A.)  This  would  be  my  case  in  the 
law-courts."  "But  is  not  this,"  asks  the  respondentj  "  to  ' 
be  badly  circumstanced,  not  to  be  able  to  assist  vourseK?" 
"  My  notion  of  self-asslsliance,"  says  Socrates,  "  is  not  being 
able  to  sin  against  gods  or  men.  If  I  could  do  this,  I 
should  be  ashamed ;  but  were  I  to  die  for  want  of  orato- 
rical flattery,  I  should  die  calmly,  seeing  that  to  descend 
to  the  grave  with  a  guilty  soul  is  the  crowning  ill.  (Tr. 
226,  227  ;  522  B,  G,  D,  E.) 
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"  But  hear  a  beautiful  fable.  The  law  has  existed  since 
the  time  of  Saturn,  that  the  righteous  go  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Blessed,  the  wicked  to  Tartarus.  At  thftt  period 
the  sentences  were  badly  awarded,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  evil  souls  were  often  lodged  in  bodies  very  beau- 
tiful, and  that  false  witnesses  were  suborned.  The 
judges,  too,  were  veiled  in  a  body  of  flesh.  Zeup  ordered 
Prometheus  to  rectify  this.  The  time  of  a  man's  death 
is  no  longer  to  be  known  ;  he  is  to  be  judged,  naked  and 
dead,  before  judges  who  are  in  like  condition.  Minos 
and  Bhadamanthus  are  to  be  the  judges  from  Asia,  ^acus 
from  Europe,  and  Minos  is  to  be  chief  arbiter.  Death 
is  the  severance  of  soul  and  body,  though  each  retains  its 
own  habit  afterwards,  whether  of  bodily  peculiarity  or 
mental.     (Tr.  227,  22S,  229  ;  623  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  624  A, 

B,  C,  D.)  Often  the  soul  of  some  lordly  tyrant  or  the  great 
king  is  arraigned  before  the  judges.  Their  souls  are  found 
marked  with  seams  and  scars,  disfigured  by  pride,  and 
falsehood,  and  luxury,  and  lust.  On  this  they  are  sent  to 
prison  as  a  punishment,  by  which  they  will  be  rendered 
better,  or  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  (Tr.  229  ;  524 
E ;  525  A.)  Those  who  are  benefited  are  such  as  have 
committed  curable  sins,  aud  this  only  takes  place  through 
punishment.  Extreme  cases  there  are  which  are  ipcurab!c, 
which  are  a  lasting  warning  in  Hades.  Of  these,  that 
Archelaus  cited  by  Polus  will  be  one,  and  tyrants,  kings, 
and  despots  will  be  others,  who^  through  irresponsible 
power,  have  enacted  frightful  crimes.  Homer  attests  this 
in  the  persons  of  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  and  Tityus ;  while 
Thersites  he  regards  as  curable.      (Tr.  229,  230 ;  525  B, 

C,  D,  E.)  Notwithstanding,  good  men  have  been  found 
among  the  powerful,  and  such  are  pre-eminently  deserv- 
ing of  praise,  though  they  are  few  in  number.  (Tr,  230  ; 
52G  A.)     Of  these,   Aristides  was  one.     When  the  soul  is 
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brought  before  Ehadamanthue,  he  knows  only  that  it  is 
■wicked,  and  he  sends  it  to  Tartarus  as  curable  or  incurable. 
That  of  the  philosopher  he  sends  to  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed,  if  he  has  been  quiet  in  life  and  busied  with  his 
own  affairs. 

"Believing  all  this,  I  shall  strive  to  live  and  die  as 
virtuously  as  possible,  and  I  invite  you  and  all  others 
to  aim  at  the  same.  If  you  do  not,  it  is  you  that  will 
turn  giddy,  and  be  nonplussed  when  you  appear  before 
the  judge  (see  above,  486  B,  C;  also  Theaet.  174  C, 
D,  E;  175  0,  D;  Tr.  409),  and  possibly  some  one  will 
smite  you  on  the  face.  You  may,  however,  regard  this  as 
an  old  wife's  story,  and  not  wonder  if  you  can  find  any- 
thing more  worthy  of  belief.  But  now  you  three,  Cal- 
licles,  Polus,  and  Gorgias,  the  cleverest  men  of  your  day, 
are  unable  to  show  that  the  contraiy  is  true.  While  so 
much  has  been  refuted,  this  remains  stable  :  that  we  ought 
to  avoid  inflicting  injury  more  than  the  suffering  it ;  tiat 
we  ought  to  aim  to  be,  not  to  appear  good  merely ;  that 
nest  to  being  good  is  becoming  so  ;  that  flattery  should  be 
wholly  avoided ;  and  that  rhetoric  should  be  employed 
altogether  in  effecting  what  is  just.  Dare,  then,  and  suffer 
all,  for  nothing  is  ever  dreadful  to  the  good  and  virtuous 
man.  When  we  have  attained  this  condition  we  will  deli- 
berate further ;  bat  at  present  our  views  are  too  fluctua- 
ting to  be  of  any  avail,  so  ignorant  are  we.  Lastly,  let 
us  follow  the  reasoning  which  calls  on  us  to  live  and  die 
in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  invite  others  to  do  the  same, 
not  that  which  you,  Callioles,  unhesitatingly  urged,  which 
is  of  no  worth."  (Tr.  230,  231,  232;  626  A,  B,  C,  D,  E; 
527  A,  B,  C,-D,  E.) 
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PEOTAGOKAS. 

Protagoras,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  admired  of  the 
canonical  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  interlocutors  appear.  Socrates  is  twitted  by  a  friend  as 
being  still  captivated  with  the  mature  beauty  of  Alcibiades, 
and  the  former  contends  that  the  most  attractive  age  is  that 
when  the  beard  is  first  appearing.  (Tr.  237 ;  309  A.)  But 
he  has  met  what  is  more  beautiful,  a  very  wise  man  from 
Abdera  (Tr.  237  ;  309  C) ;  no  less  than  the  famous  Prota- 
goras. (Tr.  238  ;  309  D.)  Being  urged  to  tell  what  con- 
versation had  taken  place  between  them,  Socrates  narrates 
how  Hippocrates  had  roused  him  very  early  before  dawn  to 
announce  the  great  man's  arrival,  being  anxious  to  profit  by 
his  instruction.  (Tr.  239  ;  310  A,  B,  C,  D.)  On  this  Socrates 
questions  him  whether  he  knows  to  whom  find  for  what 
he  is  about  to  disburse  fees,  fees  which  will  probably  empty 
both  their  purses  and  run  them  into  debt.  (Tr.  240 ;  311 
A,  B,  0,  If,  E.)  Doubtless  it  is  to  a  Sophist  with  a  view  to 
become  such,  a  character,  however,  in  which  he  would  blush 
to  appear.  (Tr.  240  ;  312  A.)  Yet  he  does  not  desire  to  be  a 
professional  sophist,  but  to  reap  the  instruction  which  prac- 
tising the  study  would  communicate.     (Tr.  240  ;  312  B.) 

But  here  he  is  in  the  dark.  What  is  the  wisdom  the 
Sophist  will  convey?  (Tr.  241;  312  C,  D.)  Hippocrates 
replies  that  he  will  teach  him  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
(lb.)  But  about  what?  and  here  he  frankly  confesses  that 
he  does  not  know.  (Tr.  241 ;  312  E.)  Socrates  enlarges 
on  the  danger  of  a  man's  trusting  his  body,  much  more  his 
soul,  to  an  unknown  guide  (Tr,  241,  242;  313  A,  B) ; 
and  asks  if  a  Sophist  is  not  a  species  of  trafficker  in  soul 
wares,  for  the  soul's  nutriment.    (Tr.  242 ;  313  C.)    Such 
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nutriment  is  learning,  but  it  is  not  to  be  bought  from  the 
huckster  or  hawker,  in  ignorance  of  its  value.  Food  which 
is  deposited  in  earthen  jars  may  be  bought  without  much 
risk,  but  learning  must  be  carried  away  in  the  vessel  of  the 
soul  with  great  risk  of  taintiig  the  soul  itself.  (Tr.  242  ; 
313  D,E;  314  A,  B.) 

After  this  the  two  go  in  search  of  the  Sophist  and  expe- 
rience a  rebuif  from  a  saucy  janitor,  who  at  last  admits 
them  where  they  see  Protagoras  walking  to  and  fro,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  disciples  attracted  from  foreign 
cities  by  the  witchery  of  his  voice,  which  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  Orpheus,  and  by  many  well-known  con- 
temporary Athenians  and  persons  of  distinction  from  other 
places,  in  addition  to  groups  surrounding  Hippias  and  Pro- 
dicus  in  bed  under  heaps  of  skins  for  blankets.  (Tr.  243, 
244;  314  C,D,E;  315  A,  B,  C,  D,K) 

rfocrates  now  introduces  himself  and  Hippocrates  to  the 
Sophist,  and  the  latter  then  enlarges  on  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  Sophists  concealed  their  art  under  the  veil  of  poetry 
to  avoid  unpopularity  and  jealousy  from  the  leaders  in 
states,  not  the  unthinking  heid.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that  all 
subterfuge  of  this  sort  is  dangerous  and  silly,  and  makes  a 
man  look  like  an  impostor  when  found  out.  (Tr.  244, 245 ; 
316  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  317  A.)  He  therefore  tells  all  the  world 
what  he  is,  and  though  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  every 
one  present,  he  has  never  sutiered  any  inconvenience  from 
this  candour.  (Tr.  246  ;  317  B,  C._)  Ariaiigements  aie 
made  for  entering  on  an  open  conference  in  presence  of 
Hippias  and  Prodicus,  and  our  Buphist  tells  the  would-be 
disciple  that  every  day  will  bear  testimony  to  his  improve- 
ment. (Tr.  246 ;  317  D,  E  ;  318  A.)  But  Socrates  asks, 
"  Improvement  in  what?"  (Tr.  247  ;  318  B,  U.)  "  Kot,"  says 
Protagoras,  with  a  knowing  look  at  Hippias,  "  in  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  &c.,  but  in  showing  him  how  to  manage  his 
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private  affairs,  and  to  be  an  effective  statesman."  (Tr.  247  ; 
318  D,  E.)  "  In  other  words,  '  politics,'  "  says  Socrates, 
"  which  I  fancied  was  not  to  be  taught."  In  support  of 
this  view  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  popular  consulta- 
tions at  Athens,  the  laughing  and  hooting  at  any  man  who 
steps  out  of  his  own  art  to  advise  on  practical  matters,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  complacency  felt  when  any  man 
speaks  on  politics.  Moreover,  the  great  Pericles  had  ill- 
success  in  teaching  his  sons  to  be  statesmen,  and  other  wise 
and  good  men  had  had  no  better  success  in  teaching  virtue. 
(Tr.  247  to  2^9 ;  319  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  820  A,  B.) 

On  this  Protagoras  recounts  the  fable  of  Prometheus  and 
Epimetheus  which  declares  at  its  close  that  Zeus  ordered  the 
distribution  of  modesty  and  justice  to  all  men  in  common. 
(Tr.  249  to  261 ;  320  C,  D,  E  ;  321  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  322  A, 
B,  C.)  This  explains  all  men's  right  to  share  in  political 
discussions.  (Tr.  251,  252  ;  322  D,  E  ;  323  A,  B.)  Pro- 
tagoras next  undertakes  to  show  that  virtue  does  not  come 
naturally,  but  is  the  effect  of  teaching  and  study.  CTr.  252  ; 
323  C.)  "  When  we  blame  others  or  punish  them,  it  is  be- 
cause we  think  they  may  be  taught.  We  do  not  punish 
merely  to  avenge  what  is  past  and  cannot  be  undone,  but 
to  better  the  criminal  and  to  act  as  an  example  to  others. 
Tour  Athenians  do  this,  and  therefore  think  virtue  can  be 
taught.  (Tr.  252,  263  ;  323  D,  E  ;  324  A,  B,  C.)  If  a  city 
is  to  exist  by  virtue  of  justice,  moderation,  and  holiness, 
and  the  absence  of  these  is  punishable,  your  leading  men 
must  act  strangely  if  they  throw  these  aside  to  teach 
things  of  no  moment,  the  want  of  which  is  not  punishable. 
(Tr.  253, 254 ;  324  D,  E  ;  325  A,  B,  C.)  From  boyhood  up, 
the  child  is  taught  what  is  right,  or  if  refractory,  is  bent 
like  a  gnarled  or  twisted  tree,  by  flogging  or  artificial 
restraint.  Children  are  made  to  commit  poetry  to  memory, 
music,  gymnastics,  and  finally  laws.    Like  those  who  write 
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by  means  of  lined  copy-books,  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
prescribed  rules,  so  that  the  wonder  would  be  if  virtue 
cannot  be  taught.  (Tr.  254,  255 ;  326  D,  E ;  326  A,  B,  O, 
D.)  No  doubt  much  of  individual  success  depends  on 
natural  capacity,  but  yet  those  who  are  taught  even  to 
play  the  flute  will  be  better  than  those  who  have  received  . 
no  instruction.  The  most  unjust  man  in  an  educated  com- 
munity will  be  preferable  to  one  in  a  savage  condition,  and 
though  it  may  be  difiSoult  to  find  teachers  for  those  who 
are  already  experts,  it  is  easy  to  do  so  for  those  whoUy  un- 
skilled and  ignorant.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  partial 
success,  however  slight,  and  I,  Protagoras,  profess  to  make 
a  man  just  and  good,  if  not  I  return  the  fees  paid,  or  agree 
to  be  remunerated  according  to  what  my  services  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  ysrorth.  Your  judgment  is  premature  as  to 
youths  not  yet  past  hope."  (Tr.  256,  256  ;  326  E;  327  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E ;  328  A,  B,  C.) 

After  this  long  exposition,  Socrates  observes,  "  that  the 
popular  orators  are  like  books,  which  answer  no  questions 
(Tr.  267 ;  see  also  Phsedr.  275  D,  E),  but  like  smitten 
gongs  utter  a  prolonged  din ;  and  Protagoras,  too,  can  utter 
long  and  striking  speeches,  as  well  as  reply  briefly,  but  he 
wants  to  know  whether  virtue  is  ope  thing,  and  righteous- 
ness, moderation,  and  holiness  are  parts  of  it,  or  are  they 
all  the  names  of  one  thing  in  common  ?"  (Tr.  256,  267 ; 
328  D,  E  ;  329  A,  B,  C.) 

Then  ensues  a  long  series  of  questions  and  replies,  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  these  qualities  are  like  the  parts  of 
a  face,  particiilar  features,  but  dissiinilar ;  that  justice  is  just, 
holiness  holy,  and  so  forth.  But  Socrates  goes  farther,  and 
says  that  he  thinks  that  righteousness  is  holy,  and  holiness 
is  righteous ;  about  which  Protagoras  hesitates,  though  he 
will  concede  the  point.  Socrates,  however,  will  not  accept 
this  half  and  half  admission.    Protagoras  grants  that  in  a 
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sense  they  are  similar,  as  black  and  white  are  colonis,  and 
the  parts  of  the  face  are  features,  though  this  does  not  justify 
treating  them  as  strictly  resembling.  (Tr.  257  to  260; 
329  D,  E ;  330  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  331  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

The  changes  are  now  rung  by  Socrates  on  the  contrariety 
of  wisdom  and  folly,  the  identity  of  correct  and  advantageous 
conduct  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  that  of  wrong 
action  with  folly,  and  so  in  the  case  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, swiftness  and  slowness,  beauty  and  deformity,  good 
and  evil,  high  and  low  in  pitch,  each  thing  has  one  and  not 
several  contraries.  (Tr.  260  to  262 ;  332  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
These  admissions,  however,  prove  that  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion are  the  same,  if  they  are  both  opposed  to  folly,  and 
Protagoras  reluctantly  grants  this.     (Tr.  263  ;  333  A,  B.) 

Socrates  now  asks  Protagoras  whether  he  thinks  unjust 
persons  to  be  wise  or  correct  thinkers,  and  this  is  admitted 
where  they  gain  their  end.  "  Is  that  good  which  is  advanta- 
geous ?"  "  Yes,  and  some  things  too  which  are  not  so ;"  in 
which  rejoinder  Protagoras  shows  temper.  (Tr.  263,  264  ; 
333  C,  D,  E.)  He  is  pressed  to  say  whether  anything  is  good 
that  is  of  no  use  to  any  one,  and  replies  in  the  negative, 
that  some  things  are  of  use  to  one  and  not  to  anothei,  some 
are  so  applied  externally,  and  others  internally,  and  different 
plants  and  animals  are  differently  affected  by  them.  This 
answer  elicits  great  applause  from  the  bystanders.  (Tr. 
264  ;  334  A,  B,  0.) 

And  now  Socrates  complains  of  forgetfulness,  and  an 
altercation  takes  place  on  the  subject  of  long  answers, 
which  causes  Socrates  td  rise  up  with  a  view  to  going' 
away.  The  parties  present  support  their  respective 
champions,  Gallias,  Alcibiades,,  Critias,  Prodicus,  and  Hip- 
pias ;  but  the  two  last  endeavour  to  mediate,  Hippias  le- 
marking  that  it  would  be  intolerable  if,  on  the  very  hearth 
and  in  the  Prytaneum  of  wisdom,  and  in  the  proudest 
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mnnsion  of  the  city,  two  disputants  so  distinguislied 
should  thus  separate.  Socrates  concedes  his  objection,  but 
declines  the  appointment  of  an  umpire  in  the  further  dis- 
cussion, and  will  allow  Protagoras  to  ijuestion,  while  him- 
self replies,  to  which  with  some  reluctance  the  latter  con- 
sents.    (Tr.  265  to  269  ;  334  D,  E  to  338  E.) 

Protagoras  now  adduces  what  he  conceives  to  have  been 
a  contradiction  on  the  part  of  Simonides,  where  he  says  it  is 
very  difficult  to  become  a  good  man,  and  elsewhere  blames 
Fittaous  for  a  similar  statement,  differing,  however,  in 
nsmg  cTmi  for  yevia-dcu..  Socrates^  in  reply,  points  out  the 
difference  between  "to  be"  and  "to become.''  (Tr.  269, 
270;  339  A  to  340  C.)  Possibly  Simonides  did  not  mean 
by  "  difficult "  what  we  mean,  just  as  Prodicus  repudiates 
the  use  of  Setvds  for  "  clever,"  insisting  on  its  other  mean- 
ing of  "  terrible."  Prodicus  being  appealed  to,  declares  that 
by  "  difficult,"  Simonides  meant  "  evil,"  and  that  it  is  evil  to 
be  good ;  to  which  Protagoras  will  not  assent,  nor  Socrates 
either.     (Tr.  271,  272  ;  340  D,  E ;  341  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

In  the  teeth  of  his  former  protest  Socrates  now  outdoes 
Protagoras  in  a  long-winded  harangue,  remarking  that  phi- 
losophy and  the  Sophists  are  more  at  home  in  Crete  and 
Sparta  than  elsewhere  ;  that  under  a  simple  exterior  they 
far  excel  others  in  brief  and  expressive  wisdom,  and  that 
the  seven  wise  men  were  all  admirers  of  Laconian  training, 
who  consecrated  their  sententious  utterances  on  self-know- 
ledge and  non-excess  at  Delphi.  (Tr.  272,  273  ;  342  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E ;  343  A.)  Simonides  was  ambitious,  He  says,  of 
disproving  the  statement  of  Pittacus  that  it  was  difficult  to 
be  good,  the  real  difficulty  was  "  in  becoming  so."  After 
much  more  on  this  view  of  the  point  at  issue,  he  gets  to  his 
,  favourite  thesis,  that  "  no  man  is  willingly  evil,"  as  bearing 
on  what  Simonides  further  says.  This  occupies  from  Tr, 
273  to  277 ;  343  A  to  347  A. 
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Socrates  now  proposes  to  have  done  with  poems.  "  Dis- 
cussions on  poetry  are  like  the  drowning  conversation  by 
hired  musicians  at  the  carouses  of  uheduoated  people.  At 
the  feasts  of  the  better  educated  you  won't  meet  with 
piping  and  dancing  women,  even  when  the  drinking  is 
somewhat  advanced.  We  can  emploj'  our  own  mental 
resources  without  extraneous  aid  from  the  poets,  so  I 
(.;hallenge  Protagoras  to  go  back  to  where  we  broke  oif, 
and  question  me  if  he  pleases."  (Tr.  277,  278 ;  347  B^  C, 
D,  B ;  348  A.)  Protagoras  is  art  last  prevailed  on  to  re- 
spond. (Tr.  278 ;  348  B,  C.)  Socrates  recalls  what  Pro- 
tagoras has  said  of  his  own  ability  as  a  professor  and 
teacher  of  virtue,  and  restates  the  question,  desiring  to 
know  whetlier  he  still  asserts  that  wisdom,  moderation, 
fortitude,  righteousness,  and  holiness  are  names  for 
different  things,  not  Irke  parts  of  gold7but  like  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  face  ?  (Tr.  279  ;  348  D,  B  ;  349  A, 
B,  0.)  His  reply  is,  "  that  four  of  them  closely  correspond, 
but  that  courage  or  fortitude  differs  from  the  rest,  because 
many  bad  men  are  conspicuously  courageous.''  (Tr.  280  ; 
349  D.)  "Does  he  mean  by  this  daring?  (Tr.  28Q;  349  JS.) 
Virtue  is  not  partly  beautiful  and  partly  not.  (lb.)  All 
persons  who  are  skilled  in  any  art  are  courageous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  skill — is  this  courage  compatible  with  want 
of  skill?" 

Protagoras  explains  "that  he  does  not  hold  that  be- 
cause the  courageous  are  bold  that  therefore  the  bold  are 
courageous.  (Tr.  280,  281 ;  350  A,  B,  C.)  That  if  in  this 
way  wisdom  is  to  be  proved  one  with  courage,  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  prove  that  strength  is  wisdom. ,  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  powerful  are  strong,  though  insisting  that 
the  strong  are  powerful ;  seeing  that  strength  is  a  natural 
physical  endowment.  So,  too,  boldness  may  spring  from 
skill,  or  passion,  or  inspiration,  but  courage  is  a  natural 
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bodily    and    mental    quality."     (Tr.    281;    350    D,    E; 
351  A.) 

Socrates  now  asks  "  whether  the  pleasant  is  not,  so  far 
as  it  is  pleasant,  a  good,  and  the  painful  evil?"  (Tr.  282  ; 
351  B,  C.)  Protagoras  replies  cautiously,  "  that  there  are 
some  things  agreeable  that  are  not  good,  and  some  disagree- 
able ones  notevil,  while  others  partake  of  neither  character." 
(Tr.  282  ;  351  D.)  The  question  is  re-stated.  (Tr.  282; 
351  E.)  Again  Socrates  asks,  "  Is  knowledge  the  governing 
and  controlling  power  in  human  nature,  or  do  passion  and 
feeling  drag  knowledge  at  their  chariot  wheels  ?"  The  reply 
is,  "  that  wisdom  and  science  are  the  ruling  powers."  "  Yet 
it  is  asserted,"  says  Socrates,  "  that  those  who  know  what  is 
best  are  still  reluctant  to  do  it,  even  when  able,  being 
mastered  by  pleasure  or  pain.  Join  me  then,  Protagoras,  in 
disabusing  men  of  this  misconception  about  being  overcome 
by  pleasure.  (Tr.  283 ;  352  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Things 
are  baneful,  not  on  account  of  the  momentary  pleasure,  but 
for  their  future  consequences,  because  they  issue  in  pain. 
(Tr.  283,  284 ;  353  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.)  So  when  we  talk  of 
good  things  as  painful,  such  as  physic  and  gymnastics,  we 
call  them  so,  not  for  the  present  feeling,  but;  what  is  insured 
by  them ;  they  are  only  good  in  the  long  run.  Enjoyment 
is  only  bad  when  it  leads  to  the  loss  of  greater  pleasure, 
and  pain  is  a  good  when  it  conduces  to  greater  happiness, 
or  frees  us  from  worse  pains.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to 
say  that  a  man  does  evil  knowing  it  to  be  evil,  or  avoids 
good  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gra,tification.  He  does  evil 
knowing  it  to  be  so,  yet  overcome  by  what  hag.  greater 
present  weight  with  hipi.  If  we  change  the  terms  our 
proposition  will  run,  that  a  man  does  painful  things,  know- 
ing them  to  be  such,  overcome  by  pleasant  things  that  ought 
to  have  no  such  force.  All  we  can  do  is  to  place  pleasures, 
whether  at  hand  or  far  ofif,  in  the  scale,  as  against  pain, 
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present  and  future,  and  make  choice  of  what  outweighs,  so 
as  to  insure  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  and  the  least 
of  misery.  Things  near  exceed  those  afar  off  in  apparent 
size,  and  we  want  a  standard  by  which  to  appreciate  their 
relative  worth.  This  art  of  measuring  will  thus  be  our 
safeguard.  The  safety  of  life  will  be  in  the  correct  estimate 
of  pleasure  and  pain ;  in  other  words,  will  come  to  us  through 
knowledge,  so  that,  to  recur  to  our  previous  argument, 
pleasure  will  not  get  the  mastery  of  knowledge,  but  only 
of  ignorance. 

"  We  shall  thus  have  established,"  says  Socrates,  "  that 
error  is  the  result  of  defective  knowledge,  and  that  the 
being  overcome  by  pleasure  is  the  issue  of  gross  ignorance, 
which  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  Prodicus  profess  to  cure, 
but  you,  the  crowd,  by  curtailing  these  men  of  their  fees, 
counsel  badly  for  yourselves  and  your  children.''  (Tr^85 
to  290  ;  354  A  to  358.)  Thus  it  appears  to  be  proved  that 
no  one  voluntarily  engages  in  what  is  wicked,  or  will 
inake  choice  of  a  greateF^evjrwhen  he  can  select  a  less. 


(Tr.  290 ;  358  A,  B,  C,  D.)  Neither  will  a  man  pur- 
posely choose  what  he  dreads.  He  again  recalls  the  state- 
ments of  Protagoras,  and  completes  the  argument  about 
courage,  showing  that  the  difference  between  the  brave 
and  the  bold  is  a  difference  of  knowledge.  Cowards  are 
cowardly  from  ignorance,  and  daring  from  the  same  cause, 
fi-om  not  knowing  what  is  or  is  not  dreadful.  *HPfbtagora8 
is  reluctant  to  give  his  assent,  but  after  hesitating,  does  so. 
(Tr.  290  to  293 ;  369  A  to  360  E.) 

The  conclusion  is  that,  if  virtue  is  knowledge,  it  can  be 
taught,  notwithstanding  what  may  have  previousjy  been 
asserted  by  either  of  the  principal  speakers.  But  Socrates 
admits  the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  and  that  he  should  wish 
to  inquire  what  virtue  is ;  an  investigation  which  Protagoras 
promises  to  proceed  with  at  another  time,  while  he  takes 
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leave  of  Socrates  with  an  intimation  of  his  expecting  to 
find  him  one  day  eminent  among  the  philosophers,  and 
with  many  commendations  of  the  way  in  which  he  conducts 
a  dispute ;  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  not 
touched  with  envy  or  want  of  genuine  admiration  for  aiT 
opponent  so  skilful  as  he,  Socrates,  has  proved  himself  to 
be.  (Tr.  293,  294;  361  A  to  362  A.)  Notwithstand- 
ing that  there  is  in  this  dialogue  the  usual  absence  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  our  author  intimates  pretty  distinctly 
what  are  his  deliberate  convictions  on  several  of  the  mooted 
points,  and  with  due  allowance  for  an  imperfect  ethical 
theory,  there  is  much  in  his  speculations  to  command  our 
approbation. 


PHiEDKUS. 

Ph^beus  is  another  of  the  canonical  dialogues  of  Plato, 
amongst  the  best  known  and  read  of  the  whole  series.  As 
any  attempt  to  recount  the  machinery  of  these  dialogues, 
though  often  ingenious  and  highly  dramatic,  is  impossible 
without  going  into  them  at  greater  length  than  is  conve- 
nient,! shall  do  littlemore  than  touch  on  the  leading  thoughts 
or  topics  discussed,  as  assisting  a  more  ready  reference  to 
their  place  in  the  body  of  the  whole.  Phsedrus  tells 
Socrates  that JLiy^iaa„the_ja^tor  had  written  a'speeoEontEe 
subject  of  a  comely  youth  solicited  by  one_not  defipl;g.  enar 
moiled  (Tr.  301 ;  227  B) ;  and  excuses  himself  from  repeat- 
ing it  rnemoriter.  (Tr.  302 ;  228  A.)  SoCTates  twits  him 
pleasantly  (Tr.  302 ;  228  B,  C),  and  makes  him  own  that 
he  has  the  speech  in  his  -pocket.  (Tr.  308 ;  228  D,  E  ^ 
They  propose, ta  go4owards  the  Ilissus.  and  select  a  quiet 
seat  on  its  banks.     (Tr.  303  ;  229  A.) 

Here  follows  a  poetical  description  of  the  spot.  (Tr.  304 ; 
229  B,  C,D.)  Socrates  touches  on  the  subject  of  self-inquiry, 
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whether  he  himself  is  a  fierce  and  voluminous  Typhon  or  a 
tamer  animal.  (Tr.  304;  230  A.)  Description  of  scenery 
continued.  (Tr.  304;  230  B,  C.)  Socrates,  who  usually 
keeps  within  the  city  walls,  extols  the  study  of  human  nature 
above  that  of  fields  and  trees.  (Tr.  305  ;  230  D,  E.)  The 
speech  of  Lysias  argues  that  those  who  do  not  love  are.  less 
inconstant  and  exacting,  and  given  to  change  their  minds, 
than  the  unreasoning  subjects  of  passion.  (Tr.  305;  23]  A, 
B,  C.)  After  detailing  the  advantage  of  making  choice  of  an 
admirer  "from  among  the  many  who  are  less  selfish  and 
jealous  and  tyrannical  (Ti-.  306,  307;  231  D,  E;  232  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E ;  233  A,  B),  Lysias  is  described  as  telling  the 
youth,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  address,  that 'if  he  will  give 
him  the  piefeience,  he  will  love  him  for  future  advantage, 
not  present  gratification,  and  that  the  friendship  will  be 
lasting  and  disinterested.  (Tr.  307  ;  233  C).  Qiu  kindness 
andjndulgence  is  not  to  be  Jbestowed  on  the  rich,  but  on 
the  poor  and  deserving  (Tr.  308  ;  233  D,  E) — not  on  those 
who  will  be  boastful  and  fickle  when  they -ha.v&  become 
satiated.  (Tr.  309  ;  234  A,  B,  C.)  Socrates  is  pressed  to 
say  whether  he  thinks  any  man  in  Greece  could  have  spoken 
better  on  the  subject  (Tr.  309 ;  234  D,  E) ;  and  points 
out  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tautology  in  the  speech  of 
Lysias,  and  needless  display.  (Tr.  309  ;  235  A.)  gocrates 
is  inder— the..impression  that  he  has  heard  better.,  things 
from  Sappho  or  Anacreon  (Tr.  310 ;  235  C),  and  is  urged 
by.ihKdru8-t©-e*press"hiB  views  in-  opposition  JoLysas, 
(Tr.  310,  311 ;  235  D,  E  ;  236  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  237  A.) 

Socrates  begins  what  he  has  to  say  by  invoking  the  Muses, 
(lb.)  The  question  being  whether  we  should  give  the  pre-  ^ 
ference  to  one.  in  love  or  one  not  in  love,  we_should-  first 
dedne  ..what  love  is.  (Tr.  312 ;  237  B,  C,  D.)  Howjhall 
we  draw  the  Jiae  of  distinction  between  one  who  is  in  love 
and  one  who  is  not,  seeing  both  desire  beautiful  things  ? 
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(lb.)  There  arejjm  principles  that  have  the  rulainus— the 
inborn  desire  of  pleas"'-",  "Tig^  the^lamJjf  JjfiiB|;_aniniated 
by  a  sense  rf  whgjLis  t)est,  which  aj.igrnatelY  fight  fox-the 
mastery.  When  one  is  in  the  ascendant,  we  call  it  modera- 
tion, oriempfirance;  when  the  other,.,we  termJlexcess  (Tr. 
312;  237  E),  and  under  the  latter  of  these  we  janst-^ce 
JOTO^    (Tr.  313 ;  238  B,  C.) 

Influence  of  surrounding  scene  alluded  to.  (Tr.  313 ; 
238  D.)  Besumption  of  the  question.  Tha_lflSfi£_J5dIl 
al5raiys^.fitiiy-fi  to  lord  it  over  th«  -loved  (Tr.  314;  238  E); 
will  debar  him„£tam -.philosophy,  and  is  not  a  good  guar- 
dian and  associate  (Tr.  314;  239  B);  will  prefer  the  delicate 
and  effeminate  and  artificial  to  the  hardy  and  natural 
(Tr.  314;  239  C,  D) ;  will_vQBkJta-deprim  the  object  of 
his  Idve  of  his  best-aTtd^djBBirest  friends  (Tr.  315  ;  239  E) — 
of  j£!M,.of  wife,  children,  and  home.  (Tr.  316;  240  A.) 
In  other  evils  there,  is  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  as  with 
the  flatterer  and  mistress;  but  the  lover  is  not. only. hurt- 
ful, but  disagreeable  by  constant  daily  intercourse,  and  this 
is  specially- so  in  the  case  of  an  old  man's  endearments. 
(Tr.  316 ;  240  B,  C,  D,  E.)  In  love  he  is  disgusting,'  and 
when  he  ceases  to  love,  belies  his  solemn  protestations, 
made  when  a  wooer.  Afterwards,  ashamed  of  his  broken 
promises,  he  takes  to  flight.  (Tr.  316 ;  241  A,  B.)  It  will 
be  better  not  to  have  graatedfavftura.  to  one  in  love,  oz,  if 
he  does  so,  he  will  give  himself  up  to  one  who  is  faithless, 
sour,_Jisagjfieable,  injurious  to  property,  health,  and_the 
bouI'b  training,  which  is  the  most  precious  of  all  interests, 
(fr.  316;' 241  C.) 

Soorates__is  now  asked  to  speak  on  the  case  of  the  man 
not  in  love,  but  satisfies  himself  with  declaring  Jhat 
what^was  the  case  with  the  man  in  love  wUl  be  quite 
reversed,  in  the  other.  (Tr.  317 ;  241  D,  E ;  242  A.) 
Eeference  to  the  daemon  signal  of  Socrates.     (Tr.  317 ; 
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242  B.)  The  soul  prophetic,  and  Socrates  declares  that  he 
has  been  gaining  honour  from  men  at  the  expense  of 
offending  the  gods,  and  sets  about  a  recantation.  (Tr. 
318  ;  "242~C;  I>.)  If  love^  ?lSO^  ^^  cannot  be  evil,  and 
what  has  been  said  must  undergo  purificatiOT^nd  denial, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stesichorus.  (Tr.'^r8T'243  A,  B.)  A 
generous  man  would  think  that  he  was  listening  to  those 
whose  idea  of  love  had  been  drawn  from  our  quays  and 
slums.  (Tr.  31 9  ;  243  C.)  Our  mouths  must  be  sweetened, 
an^  Lysias  will  have  to  write  another  speech.  '  (Tr.  319 ; 

243  D,  E.) 

The  ideal  boy  is  again  called  up  to  hear  the  contrary 
statement.  (Tr.  319;  244  A.)  The  madness  of  the  lover 
is  no  objection,  for  the  priestesses  and  the  prophetesses 
of  Dodona  and  Delphi  have  done  more  for  Greece  in  their 
frenzied  moments  than  in  their  right  minds,  and  so  of 
the  Sibyl.  (Tr.  320;  244  B.)  Connexion  of  frnvux  and 
IxdvTLs,  and  of  augury,  with  Greek  words  implying  thought. 
(Tr.  320  ;  244  C,  D.)  Madness  has  led  to  atonements  and 
pious  rites.  (Tr.  320 ;  244  E.)  A  third  madness  is  that 
of  the  Muses.  (Tr.  321;  245  A.)  Madness  is  givgt^by 
the  gods  for  the  purpose  of  causing  _th@.  greatest  happi- 
ness.  "^  (Tr.  321 ;  245  B.) 

"Tmmortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  self-activity ;  the  source 
of  motion  has  itself  no  beginning,  and  that  which  moves 
itself  is  immortal,  and  is  one  with  soul.  (Tr.  822 ;  245 
C,  E ;  246  A.)  The  soul  may  be  compared  to  a  charioteer 
and  a  pair  of  wingea  horses,  of  which  one  is  noble  and 
Se^&er  the  reverse,  and  this  creates  a  difficulty  in  driving  j 
them.  (Tr.  322 ;  246  B.)  While  the  soul  is  perfect 
and  winged,  it  spreads  its  pinions  and  soars  on^igh, 
commanding  the  universe ;  but  when  stripped  of  its  wings, 
it  fells  earthward,  and  assumes  a  mortal  shape  and  body. 
(Tr.  322 ;  246  C.)    The  immortal  is  not  deduced  from  any 
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one  reasoned  argument,  and  as  we  do  not  see  nor  suffi- 
ciently coiuprehend  the  divine  natiire,  we  conceive  of 
it  as  an  immortal  animal,  consisting  from  all  eternity  of 
■body'  and  soul.  (Tr.  322  ;  246  C,  D.)  'Cause  of  the  loss 
.of  the  wings.  (lb.)  The  natural  function  of  a  wing  is  to 
bear  ponderous  bodies  to  the  region  of  the  skies,  where 
the  divine  and  beautiful  and  good  reside.  (Tr.  322  ;  24(j 
D.)  These  are  the  sources  of  nutriment  to  the  wings, 
while  the  opposite  qualities  cause  their  decay.     (Tr,  323  ; 

246  E.)  Career  of  the  gods  and  daemons  described,  and  their 
well-balanced  chariots  and  sight  of  pure  essence.    ,(Tj-.  323 ; 

247  A,  B,  C.)  Like  the  soul  qfdeity,  every  soul  that  jcon- 
templates  being  is  delighted,  and  beholds  righteousness, 
•moderation,  pure  science,  and  all  other  realities,  and  feasts 
on^9iem.~~  NVTien  the  charioteer  unj'okes  his  steeds,  he  sets 
before  them  nectar  and  ambrosia.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
gods.     (Tr.  324 ;  247  D,  E.) 

Failure.of_oi]ifiu:^Qulg  to  attain  the  upper  empyrean, 
and  the  knowledge  of  being,  for  which  opinion  has  to  be 
substituted.  (Tr.  334 ,  248  A,  B.)  If  the  soul  has  beheld 
essential  being  in  any  partial  degree,  it  abides  another 
revolution;  but  if,  from  being  unable  to  continue  the 
struggle,  it  has  lost  its  wings  £),nd  fallen,  to  the  earth:, 
it  does  not  in  its  first  generation  enter  the  form  of  a 
beast,  but,  according  to  its  attained  knowledge,  is.  first 
a  philosopher,  or  next  in  order,  king,  statesman,  gymnast, 
or  physician — prophet,  poet,_artizan,  sophist,  tyrant. 
(Tr.  324;  248  C,  D,  E.)  '  ItT  ten  thousand  years  the 
i  soul  recovers  jts  wings ;  only  jthe  philosopher  may  obtain 
his  in  three  ihousand.  The  res:,  after  their_fiTst.  life,  are 
tjifid-and.bent  to  heaven  or  the  lower  world  for  a  thousand 
j-oars,  when  they  choose  their  second  life,  and  pass  into  the 
formg^of  beasts.  (Tr.  325  ;  249  A,  B.)  Tlie_philbBophef 
only  is  possessed  nf  wings^.flBd_E9B^gl^-^J^^afr  is  djaghe ; 
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svhile  the  multitude  think  him  mad,  seing  that  he  looks 
aloft  newly-fledged,  desirous  but  incapable  of  rising.  (Tr. 
326^249  0,  D.) 

Such-is  the  true  inspired  lover.  Every  soul  of  man  has 
beheld  to  a  certain  extent  real  existences,  but  the  im- 
pression has  been  weakened  or  effaced.  Only  a  few  re- 
cognise in  the  dull  images  of  justice  and  moderation  on 
earth  the  representations  of  those  brighter  realities. 
(Tr.  326  ;  249  E  ;  260  A,  B.)  Yet  glorious  was  the  sight 
when  with  the  happy  choir  of  gods  we  beheld  them  in 
their  unclouded  splendour,  freed  from  the  body  which  sur- 
rounds us  like  the  oyster  is  surrounded  by  its  shell.  (Tr. 
326;  250  C.)  The  sight  of  beauty  excites  the  voluptuary 
to  a  carnal  passion,  but  he  who  has  been  recently  initiated 
is,  struck  with  awe  and  trembling  in  its  presence ;  the  wings 
begin  to  sprout,  and  the  quills  to  swell,  in  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful object,  and  the  growth  to  be  checked  when  away  from 
it,  but  the  joy  returns  with  memory  (Tr.  327 ;  250  D,  E  ; 
251  A,  B,  0,  D,  E)  ;  he  has_a  physician  for  all  this  tumult 
in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  object  of  hia  love.  (Tr.  328  ; 
251  E ;  252  A.)  The  attendants  on  the  several  deities 
chose  objects  after  their  own  ideal.  (Tr.  329,  330 ;  252 
B,  C,  D,  E  ;  253  A,  B,  0.) 

The  winning -the  loved  object  takes  place  thus.  The 
nobler  horse  of  the  tripartite  soul  is  pronounced  to  be 
good,  the  other  not ;  that  in  the  more  beautiful  condition 
is  erect  in  form,  with  joints  perfect  throughout,  lordly- 
necked,  aquiline-nosed,  white  of  aspect,  eyes  black,  a 
love?  of  honour,  moderation,  and  modesty,  a  friend  of 
right  opinion,  requiring  neither  whip  nor  spur,  and  is 
driven  by  a  look  and  word  only.  The  other  is  crook- 
limbed,  stiff-jointed,  with  thick,  short,  strong  neck  and 
throat,  ape-faced,  black  in  colour,  grey-eyed,  hot-blooded, 
the  friend  of  boasting  and  insolence,  shaggy  about  the 
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ears,  deaf,   and  sdarcely  yielding  to  tlie  whip  and  goad. 
(Tr.  330;  253  D,  E.  i 

Exciting^struggle,  described,  and  subduing-of.the  ■sioions 
horse.  (Tr.  331 ;  254  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.)  lifiJLaifed-ohjeot 
is  at  last  won.  (Tr.  331 ;  255  A.)  Hi8,wings  too  begin 
la-spront^aiid-lTjve-  fills  Ms-  soul.  (Tr.  332  ;  265  B,  C.) 
The  similar  action  is  described.  (Tr,  332;  255  D,  E.) 
The  unbridledhor.se  of  lover  and  loved  seek  unrestrained 
sensual  gratification,  but  are  controlled  by  the  charioteer 
and  better  horse.  (Tr.  332 ;  256  A.)  If  philosojphy  triumphs, 
bliss  and  harmony  results,  and  a  truly  Olympiovictory 
(Tr.  333 ;  266  B.)  If  the  coarser  and  lower  principle  pre- 
vails, an  inferior  triumph  is  the  result.  The  soul  is  with- 
out wings,  but  carries  off  no  paltry  prize  of  madness,  and 
the  lover  and.  loved,  if  ever  they  become  winged,  become 
so  "together,  (Tr.  333 ;  256  0,  D.)  The  philotimic  soul 
is  allowed  to  carry  off  no  small  prize  of  madness  from 
its  unrestrained  indulgence  of  sensual  passion,  in  a  way  that 
does  not  do  much  credit  to  the  morality  of  our  author,  as 
compared  with  our  better  standard. 

In  a  general  account  of  the  matter,  many  of  the  nicer  shades 
of  critical  distinction  are  necessarily  passed  over.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  view  here  presented  with  other  parts 
of  the  Platonic  ethics,  excepting  that  human  love  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  initiation  into  higher  mysteries.  Plato  has 
here  allowed  his  imagination  to  run  riot  and  to  carry  him 
away. 

The  intercourse  with  one  not  in  love  issues  in  a  being 
bandied  about  the  earth  and  under  it  for  nine  thousand 
years  without  intelligence.  (Tr.  333;  266  E.)  Such  is 
the  recantation  (Tr.  334;  257  A,  B),  which  probably 
Lysias  will  not  attempt  to  rival.  (Tr.  334 ;  257  C.)  We 
comenext  to  jwhat  has  been  regarded  as  the  chief  subjecT 
orSSedialogue,  viz.,  the  nature  of  rhetoric. 
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Fondnetts  of  public  men  for  speech-making  and  composing 
well.  (Tr.  334 ;  257  C,  D,  E  ;  258  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Story 
of  the  grasshoppers  and  Muses,  and  propriety  of  convers- 
ing  rather  than   sleeping  at  midday.     (Tr.  334  to  336; 

259  A,  B,  C,  D.)  The  qualifications  for  correct  writing 
and  speaking.  (Tr.  336 ;  259  El)  '  It  has  been  ^id  that 
an  orator  needs  not  say  what  is  just  tut  what  seemg  so  to 
the  people.  (Tr.  337  ;  260  A.)  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
praise  an  ass  as  fitter  for  military  purposes  than  the  horse, 
but  it  is  better  to  be  ridiculous  than  mischievous.  (Tr. 
337  ;  260  B.)  The  orator  who  is  ignorant,  and  who  per- 
suades a  community  in  the  same  predicament  to  do  evil 
instead  of  good,  will  get  little  by  his  rhetoric.     (Tr.  337  ; 

260  C.)  Yet  Rhetoric  asserts  that  mere  art  and  knowledge 
are  not  sufficient  without  her.  (Tr.  338;  260  D.)  The 
Spartan  declares  that  there  is  no  art  of  speaking  without 
truth.  (Tr.  338  ;  260  E.)  Is  not  rhetoric  equally  essential 
in  private  and  trivial  matters,  as  in  the  law-courts  ?  (Tr. 
338 ;  261 B) ;  it  confounds  the  distinction  of  just  and  unjust. 
Do  we  not  know  that  Palamedes  made  his  hearers  believe 
contradictory  propositions?  (Tr.  339 ;  261  C,  D,  E)!  De- 
ception is  easier  in  things  that  differ  slightly,  and  slight 
changes  escape  detection  more  than  violent  ones.  (Tr.  340 ; 
262  A.)  The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  things 
will  be  least  able  to  mislead  skilfully  by  a  dexterous  shift. 
(Tr  ~340 ;  262  B.) 

Socrates  proposes  to  analyse  the  speech  of  Lysias,  and 
show  where  it  is  artistic  or  otherwise.  (Tr,  340,  341  ; 
262  C,  D,  E.)  We  are  not  equally  agreed  in  aU  things ; 
we  mean  the  same  by  iron  and  silver,  but  not  by  just 
and  unjust.  (Tr.341;  263  A.)  The  rhetorician  should 
have  leamt  the  meaning  of  ideal  genera,  and  how  to  refer 
objects  to  their  classes.  (Tr.  341,  358 ;  263,  277  A,  B.) 
But  love  belongs  to  things  doubtful,  and  Lysias  has  not 
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defined  love  at  the  outset.  Ho-owimB  en -his -back  with  his 
face  up,  setting  out  from  the  end  of  his  subject  (Tr.  341, 
342 ;  263  C,  D,  E ;  264  A) ;  and4ill-the.rest  fs  arranged  at 
random.  (Tr.  342;  264  B).  Ey^y.s2eedi  should  have  a 
middle,  head,. and. feet,  like  a  living  whole.  (Tr.  343 ;  264 
C.)  That  of  Lysias  is  like  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Midas : 

"  A  virgin  made  of  brass,  on  Midas'  tomb  I  lie, 
Whi'e  the  lofty  trees  shall  bloom  and  rivers  hasted  by, 
Here  on  the  much-wept  grave  my  rigid  state  I  keep — 
To  passers-by  I  tell  here  Midas  rests  in  sleep." 

Where  either  line  may  be  put  first  at  liberty.     (Tr.  343; 

Further  criticism,  and  division  of  piadness  into  pro- 
phetic, mystical,  poetical,  and  erotic,  of  which  the  last 
is  declared  the  best.  (Tr.  343,  344 ;  2(>5  A,  B.)  Two 
.methods  set  forth — ^the  contemplating  and  combining  toge-. 
ther  into  one  idea  things  widely  distributed  with  a  view  to 
defiiirtion,  and  the  being  able  to  dissect  that  more  compre- 
hensive idea  into  its  special  forms,  joint  by  joint,  without 
mangling  them.  (Tr.  344.;  265  C,  D,  E.)  Socrates  declares 
his  love  for  these  divisions  and  bringings  together,  and  that 
he^  follows  as  he  would  a  god  the  man  who  rightly  con- 
ceives of  the  one  and  many  in  nature,  whom  he  terms  a 
dialectician.  (Tr.  345  ;  266  A,  B.) 

Technical  subdivisions  of  rhetoric.  (Tr.  345 ;  266  C,  D.) 
The  ca,se  of  Evenus,  Tisias,  and  Gorgias,  who  discovered 
that  probability  was  more  valuable  than  truth,  and  used 
conciseness  as  well  as  prolixity.  (Tr.  346 ;  267  A,  B.) 
But  Prodicus  contends  for  moderate  speches,  neither  short 
nor  long,  and  there  is  Hippias  also  (lb.),  then  Polus's 
duplications  and  sententiousness,  and  Protagoras's  appeals 
to  pity.  (Tr.  346 ;  267  C.)  AH  agree  that  recapitulatioiii 
should  be  resorted  to  at  the  close  of  a  speech.    (Tr.  346 ; 
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267  D.)  Examples  of  men  fancying  that  because  they  can 
do  a  few  things  they  are  therefore  physicians,  or  tragedians, 
or  musicians.  This  argument  is  applied  to  the  fancied 
teachers  of  rhetoric,  who  put  certain  trivialities  in  place  of 
the  true  art.  (Tr.  347,  348  ;  268  A,  B,  C,  D,  B ;  269  A, 
B,  C.)  To  be  a  distinguished  orator,  science  and  practical 
experience  must  be  possessed.  (Tr.  348;  269  D.)  The 
greatness  of  Pericles  in  this  art,  and  his  careful  study 
of  nature.  We  cannot  rightly  understand  the  nature  of 
soul  without  knowing  that  of  the  universe,  nor  even 
of  body,  according  to  Hippocrates.  (Tr.  349 ;  270  A,  B, 
C.)  It  is  to  soul  that  speeches  make  their  appeal.  (Tr.  350 ; 
270  D,  E.)  This  is  not  that  to  which  persuasion  addresses 
itself.     (Tr.  350,  351 ;  271  A,  B,  C.) 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  speech  as  there  are  of  souls, 
and  no  one  will  be  perfect  in  his  art  till  he  can  discrimi- 
nate the  character  of  his  hearers,  the  proper  time  for 
speaking,  and  choose  his  opportunity,  when  to  be  brief, 
touching,  or  vehement.  (Tr.  351  ;  271  D,  E ;  272  A,  B.) 

Socrates  then  speaks  of  the  desirableness  of  a  short  cut, 
where  it  can  be  had  without  traversing  a  long  rouod 
(Tr.  352 ;  272  C) ;  and  then  proceeds  to  state  what  he 
terms  the  wolf's  case,  as  he  hae  learnt  it  from  others, 
which  is  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  in  courts  of  law, 
but  only  probability  ;  that  even  .truth  must  be  suppressed 
if  it  wears  an  air  of  improbability.  (Tr.  352  ;^  272  D,  E ; 
273  A.)  Tisias  says  that  if  a  feeble  but  plucky  man  has 
committed  an  assault  on  a  big  covlrardly  one,  and  is 
brought  to  trial  for  it,  both  should  tell  a  lie  —the  coward 
declaring  that  the  feebler  assailant  could  not  have  floored 
him  alone,  and  the  feeble  man  urging  the  improbability 
of  his  attacking  one  so  much  more  powerful.  (Tr.  353 ; 
273  B  C.)  In  answer  to  all  this  Socrates  takes  refuge 
in  his  previous  conclusions.      The  wise  man  will  spfeak 
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what  is  agreeable  to  the  gods.,  not  to  please  the„c,rowd,  and, 
if  necessary,  will'  do  it  with  prolixity.  (Tr.  363  ;  273  D,  E  ; 
274  A.)  If  a  man  aims  high  he  wiU  undergo  any  suffering 
needful  for  the  attainment. 

^  So  much  for  speech-making,  but  inelegance  in  composi- 
tion still  remains  to  be^  touched  on.  (Tr.  354 ;  -274  B.) 
This-intrpduces^  the  fable  of  I'heuth,  who,  on  -telling  thq 
Egyptian  king  his  invention  of  letters,  as  a  means  of  assist- 
ing memory  and  rendering  men  wise,  is  met  with  thq 
objection,  that  memory  will  thereby  be  weakened,  or 
rather  the  faculty  of  retention,  while  only  the  power 
of  recalling  things  to  mind  will  be  helped  by  them.  (Tr. 
354,  355 ;  274  C,  D,  E ;  275  A,  B.)  Men  in  the  early 
ages  listened  t6  the  words  uttered  by  the  oaks  of  Dodona, 
and  all  they  needed  was  truth,  whether  from  oak  or  rook. 
(Tr.  355 ;  275  G.)  A  man  is  a  simpleton  who  thinks  that 
written  words  are  niore  than  Tiemiriders,  and  is  ignorant  of 
the  prophetic  utterance  Of  Ammon.  Writing,  like  painting, 
answers  no  questions,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  wliQ 
do  and  who  do  not  understand  it.  (Tr.  356 ;  276  D,  E.) 
Contrast  with  this  wl^at  is  written  by  knowledge  or  science 
in  the  soul  of  the  learner.  (Tr.  356 ;  276  A.)  The  skilful 
agriculturist  will  not  sow  seeds  for  pastime  in  the  gardens 
of  Adonis,  to  see  them  germinate  in  eight  days,  but  where 
they  will  mature  in  eight  months ;  and  the  man  of  intellect 
is  not  less  prudent.  He  will  not  jErit&  his  words  in-water, 
with  ink  and  pen,  words  incapable  of  replying  or  enforcing 
the  -tajth  (but  oheHiF~convicfions  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the-jjiind  by  the  slower  process  Of  memory),  while  for 
his  diversion  he  will  store  up  reminders  for  his  old  age  in 
written  compositions.     (Tr.  356,  367  ;  276  Bj  C,  D.) 

But  a  better  result  will  be  arrived  at  by  personal  scientific 
discussion  which  will  Tjear  immortal  fruits  in  his  own  and 
in  other  people's  minds.   (Tr.  357;  277  A.)  In  either  speajb 
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ing  or  writing,  a  man  should  thoroughly  understand  .the 
principles  of  definiHon"and  analysis,  arid-hqw  to  adapt  him- 
KuITto  the  souLof  his  hearer  or  reader,  either  for  persuasion 
or  instruction.  (Tr.  358 ;  27  7  C.  See  ahove  Tr.  341 ,  344, 
351,352;  263  B;  265,  271  D,E;  272  A,  B.)  The  man 
who  cannot  distinguish  ovap  and  virap  in'  what  is  just  or 
otherwise  incurs  disgrace.  (Tr.  358 ;  277  D,  E.)  He  who 
writes  a  discourse  in  a  playful  vein,  not  for  persuasion-  but 
instruction,  to  te  inscribed  in  the  soul,  on  subjects  just, 
beautiful,  and  good,  is  the  father  of  a  legitimate  progeny 
not  only  in  his  own  intellectual  world,  but  in  others'  souls,  j 
where  he  has  begotten  brothers  and  sisters  akin  thereto, 
and  such  you  Phsedrus  and  I  Socrates  would  pray  to  be. 
(Tr.  358  ;  278  A,  B.)  Neither  Lysias,  Homer,  nor  Solon 
ought  to  be  famous  for  anything  but  what  they  have 
written  earnestly  and  seriously.  (Tr.  359 ;  278  C.)  Wise 
is  not  an  epithet  fit  for  any  but  deity,  but  we  may  term  a 
man  philosophic.  (Tr.  359;  278  D.)  Socrates  praises 
Isocrates  at  the  expense  of  Lysias,  who  he  thinks  will  excel 
all'  others,  and  who  displays  a  natural  love  of  wisdom.  (Tr. 
359,  360 ;  278  E ;  279  A,  B.)  And  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  prayer  to  be  made  inwardly  beautiful.  (Tr.  360  ; 
279  B,  C.) 

Professor  Thompson  would  translate  i/fux^  irao-a  (Tr. 
321 ;  Phaedr.  245  B),  and  probably  iraa-a  /acv  dvOptinrov  ifnixq 
(Tr.  326 ;  249  E),  by  "  the  universal  soul ;"  and  ■Trad-a  r/ 
xjruxn,  "the  soul,"  whether,  of  the  world  or  man,  "in  its 
entirety."  (Tr,  322  ;  246  B.)  The  rest  of  souls  are  spoken 
o£    (Tr.  324;  248  A.) 
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THE^TETUS. 

Thejetetus,  one  of  the  genuine  dialogues  of  Plato,  be- 
longing to  the  same  group  as  the  Sophist  and  Statesman, 
and  conducted  by  the  same  interlocutors.  Thesetetus, 
suffering  from  dysentery  contracted  in  the  camp,  is  met 
with  on  his  being  borne  to  Athens  in  a  half  dying  state. 
The  meeting  puts  the  narrator  in  mind  of  a  conversation 
that  took  place  between  Theodoras,  Socrjites,  and  Thess- 
tetus,  which  he  undertakes  to  relate,  leaving  out  such  links 
of  connexion  as  are  usual  in  the  oblique  or  indirect  narra- 
tion, and  making  the  parties  to  the  dialogue  speak  for 
themselves.  (Tr.  370  ;  143  C.)  Socrates  asfcs  Theodoms 
what  promising  students  he  has  in  the  study  of  Geometry, 
and  is  told  of  one  who  is  praised  not  for  his  beauty,  but 
his  resemblance  to  Socrates,  who  far  excels  all  that  the 
teacher  has  met  with.  Most  clever  pupils  are  destitute  of 
ballast,  and  are  too  impulsive,  while  the  more  sober-minded 
are  apt  to  be  slow  in  progress.  This  one  moves  so  noise- 
lessly and  smoothly  that  he  is  like  flowing  oil,  much  re- 
sembling his  father,  who  died  very  rich,  as  Socrates  well 
remembers. 

He  is  now  introduced  as  Thesetetus.  (Tr.  372 ;  144  D.) 
Socrates  at  once  engs^es  him  in  conversation,  and  asks, 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  a  geometrician  and  astro- 
nomer for  judging  of  their  personal  resemblance,  which  is 
rather  the  office  of  a  painter,  (Tr.  372 ;  145  A.)  "  Yet 
if  he  praised  our  mental  endowments,  we  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  examine  the  truth  of  his  statements;  and, 
as  I  never  heard  any  one  so  praised  by  him  as  you, 
it  is  but  fair  that  I  beg  you  to  unbosom  yourself  to  me. 
(Tr.  372 ;  145  B.)    He  teaches  you  geometry,  astronomy, 
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music,  and  the  art  of  reasoning — all  matters  that  I,  too, 
strive  to  learn;  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
learning?"  (Tr.  373;  145  D.)  "Is  not  learning  the  same 
thing  as  becoming  wiser?  and  are  not  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, or  science,  identical T  (Tr.  373;  146  E.)  "Yet  I 
have  my  doubts,  and  should  like  to  debate  the  question, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  game  that  for  each  mistake  a 
forfeit  shall  be  macle,  and  the  winner  shall  be  King,  and 
determine  what  questions  shall  be  further  asked."  (Tr.  873  ; 
146  A.) 

"  Well,  then,  Theaetetus,  what  is  science  ?"  "  I  should 
say,"  says  the  latter,  "  what  Theodorns  teaches,  and  all 
artizans  in  their  several  departments."  (Tr.  374  ;  146  B,  C.) 
"Your  answer  is  comprehensive:  you  mean  that  there 
is  a  science  having  reference  to  all  these  arts ;  but  that 
was  not  asked — how  many  sciences  there  are,  but — what  is 
science  in  itself.  If  this  is  unknown,  it  is  useless  to  par- 
ticularize that  of  different  persons,  which  leaves  us  where 
we  were."  (Tr.  375 ;  147  A,  B,  C.)  An  example  is  ad- 
duced from,  geometry  respecting  areas,  which  are  squares 
or  oblongs,  though  not  very  intelligible.  •  (Tr.  376 ;  148 
A,  B.)  The  answer,  however,  as  to  science,  presents  greater 
difficulty  than  a  practical  case  of  this  numerical  and  linear 
kind.  (Tr.  376 ;  148  C.)  Theastetus  modestly  disowns 
his  supposed  capability,  and  is  assured  by  Socrates  that 
it  is  not  for  want  of  being  pregnant,  but  only  for  want  of 
some  one  to  deliver  his  labouryj^Hbrain,  that  he  cannot 
reply.  (Tr.  377;  148  D,  E.)^'''^o.es  not  Thesetetus  know 
that  he,  Socrates,  has  learnt  the  midwife's  art  ?  that,  like 
others  who  are  past  bearing,  he  can  assist  those  who  are 
young  enough  to  bear ;  can  supply  stimulants  and  checks, 
and  play  the  part  of  matchmaker  with  any  professor  of  the 
art  ?  (Tr.  377,  378 ;  149  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Only  the  art  of 
Socrates  goes  much  beyond  this,  for  he  has  to  distinguish 
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between  phantasms  and  realities.  He  assists  men,  not 
women ;  and  to  bring  forth  what  is  born  from  sonls,  not 
from  bodies.  Barren  himself  and  destitute  of  wisdom,  he 
yet  can  make  other  mindn  productive,  where  there  is  any- 
thing latent ;  though  where  there  is  nothing  forthcomiiig, 
he  hands  them  over  to  Prodicus  and  the  Sophists,"  (Tr. 
379,  150  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

Thesetetus,  on  being  further  pressed,  declares  that  sci£»ee 
is  perception.  (Tr.  381 ;'  151  0,  D,  E,)  "  Tliis  is  much  the 
same  as  supporting  the  dictum  of  Protagoras,  that  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  that  what  a  thing  appears 
to  me,  that  it  is  to  me,  and  to  you  what  appears  to  you, 
(Tr.  381 ;  152  A.)  A  wind  is  cold  to  one,  or  not  so  to 
another ;  or  at  one  time  and  not  at  another.  We  cannot, 
howeveri  assert  that  it  is  both  cold  and  hot.  (Tr.  381 ; 
152  B,  C.)  Perception  has  regard  only  to  the  fact,  and 
not  to  appearance.  Still  Protagoras  was  too  wise  not  to. 
have  had  some  meaning.  He  asserts  that  qualities  are 
relative ;  that  there  is  nothingriabsglute  and  unchange- 
able in  the  objects  of  sense j^  that  everything  is  a  question 
oi'degreepor  movement,  or  reciprocal  action,  Mid„that 
thing8_onlj_ become, aad  do  npt-^xist.  In  thishejs  one 
with  Heraclitus  and  Empedocles,  Epicharmus  and  Homer, 
though  we  must  except  Parmenides.  Motion  causes  appa- 
rent existence,  and  rest  its  opposite.  Even  fire  and  heat 
are  but  motion  or  its  effects.  (Tr,  382 ;  152  D,  E  ;  153  A.) 
The  body  is  renewed  by  motion,  and  decays  in  its  absence ; 
and  the  soul  in  like  manner  is  made  to  live  by  mental  exer- 
cise, or  to  decay  by  rest,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  igno- 
rance. The  air  grows  stagnant  and  corrupt  by  calms ;  and 
were  the  sun's  activity  to  be  suspended,  which  Homer 
speaks  of  under  figure  of  a  golden  chain,  all  the  world 
would  be  subverted,  (Tr.  383  ;  153  B,  C,  D.)  The  colour 
white  is  not  in  the  eye,  nor  any  thing  outside  of  the  eye. 
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It  varies  with  some  movement  external. to  it,  coupled  with 
that  of  the  eye  itself,  and  is  for  ever  varying.  (Tr.  383 ; 
1 63  E.)  Are  you  sure  that  objects  appear  the  same  to  a 
dog  as  they  do  to  you,  or  even  to  another  man,  or  to  your- 
self at  different  times?  (Tr.  383  ;  154  A.)  If  things  were 
absolutely  existent,  they  could  not  exist  under  altered 
arrangements  to  the  same  percipient.  (Tr.  384 ;  154  B). 
Six  is  more  than  four  and  less  than  twelve,  and  yet  a 
thing  cannot  become  more  without  being  increased.  Here 
the  tongue  and  mind  are  at  variance,  as  in  the  verse  of 
Euripides.  (Tr.  384;  164  D.)  You  cannot  change  from 
less  to  greater  without,addition,  nor  can  a  thing  exist  for  the 
first  time  without  being  produced."  (Tr.  385 ;  166  A,  B,  C.) 

Thesetetus  declares  that  these  speculations  often  make 
him  giddy ;  but  Socrates  observes  that  amazement  is  the 
lot  of  the  philosopher.  Natural  mystery  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  daughter  of  Wonder,  not  unappropriately. 
(Tr.  385  ;  165  D.) 

Here  Socrates  enters  on  a  classification.  "  There  are 
persons  who  believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  can  see 
and  handle.  (Tr.  386 ;  155  E.)  Others  hold  that  the 
universe  is  nothing  but  motion  of  two  sorts,  active  and 
passive,  and  unlimited  in  amount ;  that  by  the  reciprocal 
action  of  these,  perception  and  the  perceived  are  called 
into  existence  together — seeing,  hearing,  feeling — with 
what  constitutes  the  thing  seen,  heard,  or  felt.  (Tr.  386 ; 
166  A,  B,  C.)  Thus  whiteness  only  results  from  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  organ,  and  the  thing  external  to  it,  and 
ceases  the  moment  either  shifts  its  place  out  of  view  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  absolute  hard  or  warm ;  but  all  these 
exist  only  when  the  active  meets  with  its  appropriate 
passive,  and  in  their  due  conjunction.  (Tr.  386,  387  j  156 
D,  E;  157  A.)  We  ought  to  speak  of  things  as  produced, 
not  as  permanent."    (Tr.  387 ;  167  B.) 
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Socrates  again  asks  whether  the  Good  and  Beautiful 
are  in  the  same  predicament  and  have  no  actual  existence, 
but  are  being  ever  produced.  (Tr.  388;  157  D.)  He 
now  brings  up  the  case  of  dreams,  diseased  sensation,  and 
mental  hallucination,  where  the  impressions  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  "Here  clearly  false  opinions  are  formed, 
and  perception  cannot  be  one  with  science.  (Tr.  388 ; 
357  E;  158  A,  B.)  What  is  the  proof  we  are  able  to 
igive  that  we  are  not  awake  when  we  dream,  and  dream- 
iilg  when  we  are  awake  ?  (Tr.  389  ;  158  0.)  As  we  sleep 
half  our  time,  we  at  least  take  for  true  what  is  not  real 
during  that  time,  though  assured  of  the  contrary.  During 
madness  we  are  equally  positive  of  what  has  no  exist- 
ence, and  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  the  same  as  truth 
that  is  only  apparently  so  for  a  time.  (Tr,  389 ;  158  D,  E.) 
Again,  Socrates  in  health  is  different  from  Socrates  in  sick- 
ness. The  wine  which  is  sweet  to  him  in  the  former,  is 
bitter  in  the  latter  case.  He,  as  the  percipient,  must  be 
changed  for  it  to  become  sw6et,  and  it  will  be  bitter  to  no 
one  else  unless  a  like  change  is  effected  on  that  person. 
(Tr.  390,  391 ;  159  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  160  A.)  Thus  we  can 
only  say  that  a  thing  exists'  of,  for,  or  in  relation  to  another 
thing,  and  being  relative,  it  appertains  to  myself  merely. 
If  this  be  so,  Protagoras  is  rightj  and  so  is  Thesetetus  when 
he  says  that  science  and  perception  are  the  same.  We  have 
thus  brought  our  precious  bantling  into  the  world.  Let 
ns  see  if.it  is  worth  rearing,  or  fit  to  be  exposed."  (Tr.  392, 
393;  160B,  C,  D,  E;  161  A.) 

Socrates,  who '  repudiates  all  wisdonl  of  his  own,  and 
protests  against  being  thought  to  be  a  bag  of  arguments, 
now  tries  to  argue  on  the  other  side.  He  expresses  surprise 
that  Protagoras  did  not  make  a  pig,  or  Gynocephalus,  the 
measure  of  all  things,  and  put  himself  on  the  same  level  as 
a  tadpole.  (Tr.  393;  161  B,  C.)    If  what  he  says  is  true, 
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■why  should  he  try  to  teach  others,  or  extract  pay  from  them 
for  teaching  what  is  untrue  to  them,  and  which  they  under- 
stand so  well  and  so  very  differently  ?  (Tr.  394;  161  D,  E.) 
What  is  the  use  of  this  oracular  profundity,  uttered  from 
the  sanctuary  of  his  Book  on  Tinith  ?    (Tr.  394  ;  162  A.) 

Protagoras  is  supposed  to  reply  that  men  assume  the 
existence  of  Gods,  and  the  inferiority  of  beasts,  without  any 
proof,  in  a  way  that  if  done  in  mathematics  would  be  con^ 
sidered   worthless,  where  probability   goes  for  nothing. 
(Tr.  394, 395 ;  1 62  B,  C,  D,  E.)   The  question  of  the  identity 
of  science  and  perception  is  again  resumed.     Do  we  know 
what  we  are  said  to  see  and  hear — for  instance,  a  language  " 
we  have  never  learnt?    Thesetetus  properly  replies  that 
we  do  hear  and  know  the  pitch  of  the  sounds,  but  not  what 
the  linguist  or  writer  on  grammar  would  have  to  say.  (Tr. 
395 ;  163    B,  C.)     Does  the  person  who  has  leaiTtt  and 
remembered  a  thing,  know  it  ?    The  man  who  sees,  has  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  object ;  but  if  seeing  is  know- 
ledge, a  man  with  his  eyes  shut,  though  he  may  remember, ' 
has  no  knowledge.    If  remembering  what  has  been  learnt  [ 
is  knowledge,  here  is  a  contradiction,  and  science  and  per-  ' 
ception  are  not  one.  (Tr.  397;  164  B.)     Thus  we  have  to 
begin  de  novo,  instead  of  crowing  before  the  victory  like 
dunghill  cocks.     (Tr.  397 ;  164  C.) 

Socrates  now  asks  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
who  knows  a  thing  not  to  know  it,  which  will  be  the  case 
if  to  see  is  to  know.  The  man  will  be  trapped  in  a 
well,  if  asked  whether  he  sees  an  object  when  one  eye  is 
closed.  ThesBtetus  replies  that  he  does  not  see  with 
the  shut  eye,  but  with  the  other.  Nevertheless,  he  sees 
and  does  not  see  at  the  same  time  ;  and  if  seeing  is  kn6w^ 
ledge,  he  knows  and  does  not  know  at  the  same  moment. 
Then  there  are  all  the  cases  of  imperfect  vision  where 
things  are  seen  at  a  distance,  which  will  serve  to  confute 
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the  identity  of  perception  and  knowledge.  (Tr.  397,  398 ; 
164  D,  E  J  165  A,  B,  C,  D.) 

Protagoras  is  now  represented  as  objecting  to  much  that 
Socrates  has  advanced.  Will  Socrates  allow  that  a  man 
who  is  changed  is  the  same  that  he  was  before  the  change  ? 
(Tr.  399 ;  166  B,  C.)  It  does  not  follow  that  a  thing 
exists  to  him  alone  who  has  the  impression ;  nor  is  it  right 
to  talk  of  pigs  and  monsters,  and  act  like  them  in  traducing 
his  writings.  (Tr.  400;  166  D.)  The  differences  between 
men  are  infinite,  and  the  way  in  which  things  appear  to 
them ;  but  Protagoras  avers  that  he  does  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  wisdom  and  mental  superiority,  by  which  things 
may  be  made  to  change  their  aspect.  To  take  the  case  of 
the  man  in  health,  who  regards  as  sweet  wh^t  is  bitter  in 
sickness.  In  neither  case  is  he  ignorant;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  him  well ;  and  the  argu- 
ment for  better  education  is  equally  powerful.  Opinions 
for  the  time  being  are  always  true :  we  may  change  our 
opinions  for  the  better,  but  we  do  not  thereby  make  them 
more  true.  The  clever  and  wise  orator  will  make  what  is 
just  appear  so  to  states.  So  long  as  the  state  thinks  some- 
thing else  just,  it  will  be  so  to  it,  but  this. does  not  hinder 
its  being  brought  to  a  more  healthy  conviction.  (Tr.  400-, 
401 ;  166  E ;  167  A,  B,  0.)  So,  too,  the  sophist  will  teach 
and  earn  recompense  deservedly.  (Tr.  401  ;  167  D.)  It  is 
of  no  use  to  burlesque,  and  misrepresent  and  carp,  but  to 
speak  seriously.     (Tr.  401 ;  1 67  E ;  168  A,  B.) 

Socrates  now  proposes  to  follow  the  advice  of  Protagoras, 
by  having  a  serious  argument  with  Theodorus,  who  thinks 
ThesBtetus  will  conduct  it  as  well  as  many  of  the  long  beards. 
(Tr.  402 ;  168  D,  E.)  Theodorus  twits  Socrates  with  wishing 
to  make  every  man  he  meets  strip  and  have  a  tussel.  (Tr. 
402 ;  169  A,  B.)  Socrates  admits  his  weakness  for  con- 
troversy, though  he  has  been  brained  by  innumerable 
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Herculeses  and  Theseuses  in  preTious  experiments.  Theo- 
dorus  agrees  to  take  a  part  in  the  reconsideration  of  Pro- 
tagoras's  doctrine.  (Tr.  403  ;  169,  C,  D,  E ;  170  A.)  "  There 
is  no  one,"  says  Socrates,  "who  does  not  think  that  he 
has  some  one  strong  point  in  -which  he  is  beyond  all 
other  men,  however  superior  they  may  he  to  him  in  dif- 
ferent respects.  Every  one,  therefore,  admits  that  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  belong  to  him.  But  wisdom  is  true 
opinion,  and  ignorance  false  opinion.  If  it  is  ass^ed  that' 
your  opinion  is  necessarily  true,  thousands  will  assert  it  to 
be  false,  and  the  judgment  of  the  many  must  decide.  (Tr, 
404,  405  ;  170  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  171  A.)  Will  he  who  admits' 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  still  contend  for( 
that  of  his  own,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  former? 
(Tr.  405 ;  171  B.)  The  truth  of  Protagoras  will  not  be; 
true  either  to  another  or  to  himself.  One  man  is  wiser 
and  also  more  ignorant  than  another.  It  is  not  every 
simpleton,  woman  or  child,  or  inferior  animal,  that  can: 
distinguish  between  what  is  wholesome  or  the  reverse, 
still  less  between  what  is  expedient  or  not,  in  political 
enactments,  though  many  will  insist  that  just  and  holy  are 
relative  terms,  and  are  only  what  appear  to  be  such  to  the 
particular  community."  (Tr.  406  ;  171  C,  D,  E ;  172  A,  B.) 
This  introduces  another  topic — the  awkwardness  of  men 
of  philosophical  pursuits  when  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
who  appear  to  have  been  brought  up  as  slaves  by  the 
side  of  more  liberally-educated  persons.  (Tr.  407;  172  C.) 
"  These  more  experienced  men  of  business  are  always 
prompt,  being  limited  as  to  time  by  the  clepsydra,  and 
forced  to  speak  to  the  point  in  what  is  often  a  contest  of 
life  and  death,  clever  in  subterfuges  and  other  dishonour- 
able tricks.  (Tr.  408 ;  172  C,  D,  E ;  1 73  A,B,  C.)  Your  philo- 
sopher hardly  knows  his  way  to  the  forum,  never  canvasses 
or  indulges  licence  even  in  a  dream.    He  knows  nothing 
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derogatory  of  a  man's  ancestors,  any  more  than  he  can  tell 
the  cups  of  water  in  the  sea.  True  his  body  has  its  lair  in 
the  city,  hut  his  mind  soars  to  the  heaven  above,  and  pene- 
trates beneath  the  earth  to  its  inmost  recesses.  Thales 
was  once  rebuked  by  a  pert  Thracian  damsel,  when  he 
tumbled  into  a  well  as  he  was  star-gazing,  for  not  looking 
to  his  feet.  So  absorbed  is  the  philosopher  in  thought, 
that  he  does  not  even  notice  what  sort  of  man  is  his  next- 
door  neighbour.  (Tr.  408,409;  173  D,E;  174  A,  B.)  Such 
a  man  in  the  courts  causes  a  laugh  not  among  Thracian 
damsels  only,  but  the  indiscriminate  herd.  As. he  cannot 
slander,  he  is  nonplussed  when  he  should  retort.  (Tr.  184  ; 
Gorg.  486  B,  C.)  He  thinks  the  praise  of  tyrants  fulsome, 
and  to  be  like  glorifying  a  cowherd  for  milking  his  floqk, 
though  the  tyrant  milks  a  more  refractory  and  crafty 
herd.  If  he  hears  of  vast  landed  possessions,  he  thinks 
them  small  compared  with  the  measure  of  the  whole  earth ; 
or  when  ancestors  are  boasted,  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
endless  succession  of  kings  and  beggars  that  connect  every 
one  living  with  the  parent  of  the  race.  (Tr.  409,  410 ; 
Theset.  174,  C,  D,  E  ;  175  A,  B.)  When,  however,  mere 
practical  questions  of  the  day  and  moment  are  set  aside, 
and  those  of  justice  and  injury,  of  happiness  and  misery, 
come  to  be  inquired  into,  your  crafty  shrewd  practitioner 
is  at  a  discount.  Such  lofty  questions  turn  his  head,  and 
perplex  and  bewilder  him  so  that  he  in  his  turn  is  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  Thracian  damsels  and  boors.  {See  also  Tr.  230, 
231;  Gorg.  525  C ;  526  A,  B.)  To  the  philosopher  it  is  no  dis- 
credit to  be  simple  and  unaffected,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
flatter.  All  this  the  sharp-witted  shifty  man  can  do  ;  but 
he  does  not  understand  a  noble  carriage,  nor  the  hidden 
springs  of  harmony  and  propriety  of  language.  (Tr.  410, 
411;  Theset.  175  0,D,E;  176  A.)  Evil  will  never  cease 
to  be.    There  will  be  always  what  is  antagonistic  to  good , 
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and  as  this  has  no  place  among  the  Gods,  it  haunts  this 
mortal  sphere. 

"  We  have  then  to  fly  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  resembling  deity  as  far  as  possible, 
not  in  appearance  merely,  which  is  a  sentiment  fit  for  old 
wives  only.  (Tr.  411 ;  176  B.)  The  just  man  is  like  God; 
and  he  is  nothing,  unless  so  far  as  he  is  this.  All  other 
seeming  excellence  is  worthless.  We  must  never  allow 
that  wickedness  can  excel,  for  while  it  is  praised,  the 
perpetrators  will  never  learn  to  regard  themselves  as  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground.  The  truth  is,  that  what  they  think 
they  are  not,  the  more  they  are,  from  not  thinking  so. 
(Tr.  411 ;  176  C,  D.  The  punishment  they  receive  is  not 
the  stripes  and  death,  but  the  being  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  the  life  they  have  chosen,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  sharing  the  bliss  of  the  good."    (Tr.  412  ;  176  B  ; 

177  A.) 

After  this  digression,  the  discourse  returns  to  the  propo- 
sition previously  asserted,  that  what  a  state  enacts  as  just,  is 
just  so  long  as  it  is  agreed  on  and  continues  in  force.  "  Few, 
however,  will  contend  that  this  is  true  if  we  put  the  word 
good  in  place  of  just,  unless  by  good  we  mean  only  a  name- 
(Tr.  412  ;  177  C,  D.)  But  cities  aim  not  at  a  name  merely, 
but  to  realize  the  thing  meant,  and  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  time  to  come.  (Tr.  413  ;  178  A.)  We  will  ask 
Protagoras,  therefore,  whether  men  are  the  measure  of  what 
is  to  happen  in  the  future  ?  If  a  man  thinks  differently 
from  his  doctor  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  have  a  fever 
or  not,  who  will   be   right  and  who  wrong?    (Tr.  413; 

178  B,  C.)  Will  not  the  opinion  of  the  husbandman,  or 
musician,  or  gymnast  be  preferred  in  his  own  province  to 
that  of  the  untutored?  Will  not  Protagoras  know  best 
what  reasonings  are  most  likely  to  avail  in  courts  of  law  ; 
or  if  be  dues  not,  why  pay  so  heavily  for  his  teaching  'i 
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(Tr.  414;  178  D,  E;  179  A.)  Legislation  looks  to  the 
future,  but  often  misses  its  aim.  So  long  as  one  man  is 
wiser  than  his  neighbour,  the  latter  can  never  be  the 
measure  of  truth  in  a  given  case,  and  the  refutation  is  com- 
plete.    (Tr.  414;  179  B.) 

"  Let  us  now  try  and  see  if  we  can  detect  a  flaw  in  the 
theory  of  motion  as  connected  with  perception.  (Tr.  415 ; 
179  0,  D.)  This  doctrine  is  spreading,  and  advocated 
by  the  disciples  of  Heraclitus,  It  is  of  no  nse  to  talk  about 
it  with  the  people  of  Ephesus,  who  are  mad  on  the  point. 
They  are  no  more  to  be  kept  to  their  argument  than 
tjiie  subject  of  it.  They  cannot  rest  even  in  a  conclu- 
sion. If  an  explanation  is  demanded  as  to  one  phrase, 
you  are  knocked  down  with  another,  from  the  same 
inexhaustible  quiver.  (Tr.  415;  179  E;  180  A,  B.)  The 
doctrine  that  all  things  are  in  motion  was  cloaked  under 
the  myth  of  Ocean  and  Tethys ;  but  we  are  almost  for- 
getting that  Farmenides,  Melissus,  and  that  school  contend 
that  all  things  are  one  and  motionless,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  space  in  which  they  can  be  moved.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  dragged  against  our  will  over  the 
boundary  line  of  the  two  hostile  camping  grounds,  but 
examine  each  position  carefully.  (Tr.  416;  180  C,  D,  E  ; 
181  A,  B.)  First  we  want  a  definition  of  motion  :  is  it  of 
rotation  or  transference  ?  (Tr.  417  ;  181  C.)  When  a  body 
grows  old,  or  decays,  or  changes  colour,  is  this  a  third 
kind  'of  motion  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  everything  is  moved 
and  changed,  or  sometimes  either,  without  the  other  ?  If 
the  last  happens,  the  same  will  appear  to  be  both  at  motion 
and  at  rest,  and  we  cannot  say  that  all  things  are  in  motion 
more  than  at  rest.  (Tr.  417 ;  181  D,  E.)  But  we  have 
before  shown  that  qualities  in  body  result  from  the  re- 
ciprocal action,  passive  and  active,  of  the  percipient  and  the 
external  object.    (Tr.  418 ;  182  A,  B.)    If  things  change 
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while  we  speak  of  them,  how  can  we  talk  of  a  given  colour, 
or  any  other  attribute?  (Tr.  418;  182  C,  D.)  If  all 
things  are  in  motion  or  change,  the  perception  must  par- 
take of  this  change ;  that  is,  it  is,  and  is  not  what  it  is 
termed.  If  perception  is  science,  it  is,  therefore,  also  not 
science. 

"  Thus  a  general  contradiction  results,  if  all  things  are 
correctly  said  to  be  in  motion.  The  words  '  so,'  or  '  not 
so,'  become  unmeaning  in  such  a  representation,  and 
some  expressions  must  be  coined  to  suit  the  hypothesis. 
Thus,  then,  no  man  is  the  measure  of  things  unless  he  be 
wise ;  and  science  is  not  perception,  if  all  things_are 
perpetually  moving."     (Tr.  419 ;  183  B,  0.)        ^'"'^ 

Sociates  declines  to  go  into  the  theory  of  Parmenides, 
as  leading  too  far  away  from  the  question,  "What  is  science  ? 
but  wishes  to  promote  the  bringing,  to  light  the  view  of 
Theaetetus.  (Tr.  420 ;  183  D,  E ;  184  A,  B.)  At  the  outset 
of  the  further  discussion,  Socrates  asks  whether  it  is  more 
proper  to  speak  of  perceiving  with  the  sense  organs,  or 
by  them.  "  Do  we  refer  the  perception  to  the  bodily  organ, 
asaninstiTiment?  (Tr.  421 ;  184  C,D,  E.)  Has  every  sense 
a  limitation  to  its  own  special  sphere,  so  that  the  one  organ 
cannot  help  the  other  ?  Sound  and  colour  both  exist,  and 
are  different,  each  one  unique.  How  do  we  recognise  any 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  between  them  ?  We  could  not 
say  of  either  that  they  were  salt  without  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  the  tongue.  What  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  note  their  difference,  or  existence  or  non-existence? 
Clearly  no  other  than  that  of  the  soul,  whose  business  it 
is  to  note  any  common  characteristic.  (Tr.  422;  185  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E.) 

"You  are  beautiful,  Theaetetus,"  says  Socrates,  "  because 
you  answer  beautifully;  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
The    soul  only  conceives   of  existence,  identity,   differ- 
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enoe,  the  beautiful  and '  good ;  and  these  in  relation  to 
past,  present,  and  future.  By  the  same  bodily  sense  we 
get  to  learn  the  existence  of  opposite  properties;  but  it 
is  the  soul  which  discriminates  what  is  in  the  perception. 
AH  that  constitutes  the  simple  sensation  comes  to  us  im- 
mediately on  birth,  but  it  requires  years  of  labour  and 
comparison  to  arrive  at  the  essential  character  of  the  same. 
We  cannot  apprehend,  truly,  that  whose  existencel  we 
cannot  grasp,  nor  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it.  ('Jr. 
42  ) ;  185  E  ;  186  A,  B,  C.)  Thus  there  is  no  science  in 
sensation,  only  in  what  is  got  out  of  it  by  reasoning,  ,  Hence 
perception,  so  far  as  it  results  from  sensation,-  is  not  one 
with  science ;  but  we  want  to  get  beyond  this  negative 
conclusion."     (Tr.  424;  186  D,  p:;  187  A.) 

Theaetetus  suggests  that  science  is  true  judgment.  "  But 
the  distinction  between  true  and  false  judgments  is  one 
of  difSculty.  (Tr.  425;  187  B,  C,  D.)  We  must  retrace 
our  path,  it  being  better  not  to  make  more  haste  than 
good  speed.  Do  we  not  say  that  judgments  are  some- 
times false?  We  either  know  a  thing  or  we  do  not; 
and  he  who  judges  must  judge  what  he  does .  or  does 
not  know.  We  cannot  affirm  knowledge  and  ignorance 
of  the  same  point  in  the  same  person.  A  man  does  not 
imagine  that  what  he  know.s  is  the  same  as  what  he  does 
not  know,  nor  vice  versa.  How,  then,  can  he  judge  falsely  ? 
Will  it  not  be  better  to  let  alone  knowing  and  come 
to  being?  It  will  be  true,  that  one  v\ho  thinks  what 
has  no  existence  will  exercise  a  false  judgment  respect- 
ing it.  Can  a  person,  then,  think  of  a  nonentity?  He 
cannot  see  what  is  and  is  not,  nor  hear  the  same.  Is 
not  judgment,  in  these  respects,  on  a  par  with  sensation  ? 
He  who  judges  what  is  nothing,  does  not  judge  at  all,  and 
therefore  fake  judgment  is  something  different  from  this." 
(Tr.  426,  427 ;  188  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  189  A,  B.) 
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Socrates  asks,  if  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  speak  of 
false  as  mistaken  judgments,  where  one  object  of  thongbt  is 
improperly  put  in  lieu  of  another  ?  In  the  course  of  the 
further  discussion  of  this  question,  he  is  led  to  ask  whether 
Thesetetus  and  himself  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  term 
"  thinking."  In  his  view,  "  thought  is  discourse  of  the  soul 
with  itself;  the  silent  asking  and  answering  questions. 
When  it  has  decided,  the  issue  is  a  judgment  pronounced 
secretly.  But  no  man  confounds  beauty  and  deformity, 
nor  declares  an  ox  to  be  a  horse.  We  cannot  so  replace 
objects  by  substitution,  and  hence  the  previous  suggestion 
is  of  no  value.  We  must  not  be  faint  with  the  difiSoulty 
of  the  inquiry,  nor  be  like  sea-sick  persons,  utterly  reckless 
what  becomes  of  us.  (Tr.  428  to  430;  189  C,D,  E,  .  .  -  to 

191  A.)  It  is  partly  possible  that  a  person  may  judge  that 
what  he  knows  is  a  something  he  does  not  know ;  but  at 
all  events,  it  is  possible  to  leani  what  was  unknown  to  him 
before.     (Tr.  430  ;  191  B,  C.) 

''  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  our  souls  is  a  tdbula  rasa 
of  wax,  differing  in  size  in  different  persons,  and  of  various 
degrees  of  purity  and  hardness.  Assume  this  tablet  to 
be  a  gift  of  Mnenosyne,  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  and 
that  on  it  we  impress  as  with  a  ring  seal  what  we  desire 
to  remember,  which  we  continue  to  be  cognisant  of  while 
the  imprfession  remains,  bijt  whose  image  dies  out  when 
we  forget.  (Tr.  430,  433;  191  B,  C,  D;  193  C.)  In  such 
a  case,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  confound  this  image 
with  that  of  something  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  we 
suppose  that  what  we  do  not  perceive  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  we  are  said  not  to  perceive.    (Tr.  432; 

192  A,  B,  C.)  We  cannot,  therefore,  here  at  least,  judge 
falsely.  But  we  may  imagine  something  we  know  to  be 
different  from  what  we  perceive,  whether  we  know  it  or 
not.    It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  have  no  perception 
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of  something  he  knows  as  well  as  a  perception ;  or  he  may 
not  have  a  perception,  as  well  as  have  it,  of  something 
he  does  not  know.  (Tr.  432 ;  192  D,  E.)  I  may  know  two 
persons  without  seeing  them,  and  cannot  confound  them ; 
or  I  may  know  one  of  them  only,  and  not  see  them,  in 
which  ease  I  shall  not  confound  them.  And  I  may  neither 
know  nor  perceive  either  of  them,  when  I  shall  not 
suppose  that  what  I  do  not  know  is  some  other,  than  it 
is,  of  the  things  unknown  to  me.  (Tr.  433 ;  193  A,  B.) 
But  I  may  form  a  false  judgment  by  comparing  with  the 
mental  impress  the  figures  of  two  persons  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, clothing  the  one  with  the  attributes  of  the  other, 
putting  the  right  shoe  on  the  left  foot,  or  reversing  the 
resemblance  as  a  mirror  does.  There  may  be  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  mental  image  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  it  should  exist ;  or  the  absent  perception  may  be 
compared  with  the  present  impression,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  deception.  We  do  not  make  false  judgments  about 
things  we  neither  know  nor  perceive,  but  only  as  to  what 
we  do,  and  falsehood  thus  comes  in  indirectly.  (Tr.  434 ; 
194  A,  B.)  Where  the  wax  is  thick  and  well  manipulated, 
perceptions  are  abidingly  imprinted  on  the  heart  or  wax 
of  the  mind  (a  pun  on  Kqp  and  Ki;pds),  and  true  judgment 
is  the  result.  If  the  seat  of  sensibility  is  hairy,  or  the 
wax  is  impure,  or  too  hard  or  soft,  these  impressions  are 
indistinct  or  evanescent,  and  false  judgment  ensues.  (Tr. 
435;  194  C,  D,  E ;  195  A.)  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
latter  lies  in  the  combination  of  perception  with  thought, 
not  in  perception  alone.  As  regards  numbers,  people  have 
but  an  indistinct  idea  about  them  when  they  are  large.  If 
a  man  mistakes  eleven  for  twelve,  it  is  because  he  gives  a 
wrong  name  to  the  mental  impress ;  but  this  is  a  case  before 
regarded  as  impossible,  and  false  judgment  is  not  a  confusion 
of  thought  with  perception.    The  fact  is,  we  are  in  the 
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dark,  not  knowing  what  science  is,  nor  what  is  meant  by 
'  knowing '  and  '  not  knowing.' " 

Science  is  thereupon  declared  to  be  the  same  as  having  or 
possessing  knowledge,  which  are  somewhat  different.  "  The 
man  who  puts  birds  into  an  aviary  may  be  said  to  have 
them  (Tr.  438;  197  0);  but  possess  would  be  a  better 
term,  for  he  has  still  to  catch  them.  (lb.)  Similarly  the 
soul  may  be  compared  to  an  aviary,  where  ideas  or  sciences 
fly  in  flocks  or  solitary.  This  corresponds  with  know- 
ledge ;  but  to  catch  any  particular  science  we  want  a  spe- 
cial qualification.  Only  the  arithmetician  can  seize  the 
science  of  number.  By  a  misconception  of  the  science 
he  seeks  to  catch,  he  may  take  eleven  for  twelve,  or  lay 
hold  of  the  wrong  bird ;  but  if  he  takes  what  he  strives 
to  take,  he  is  not  deceived.  (Tr.  441 ;  199  B,  G.)  Science 
can  never  make  us  ignorant,  any  more  than  blindness  can 
make  us  see." 

Here  The»tetus  suggests  that  ignorance  of  various  kinds 
may  be  on  the  wing  with  the  other  flying  sciences.  (Tr.  441 ; 
199  E.)  The  whole  of  this  investigation  is  a  revolving  in 
the  same  circle.  (Tr.  442 ;  200  B,  C.)  We  have  been 
wrong  in  looking  to  understand  false  judgments,  before 
knowing  what  science  is.  Again,  Theaetetus  proposes  to 
define  science  as  true  judgment.  Socrates  rejoins  that,  to 
a  man  who  fords  a  stream  the  depth  will  soon  be  known, 
and  that  we  may  blunder  on  a  discovery  by  continued  pur- 
suit. (Tr.  443;  201  A.)  In  the  case  of  rhetoricians  and 
legal  practitioners,  the  only  effort  is  to  warp  the  judgment, 
not  to  instruct,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  those  who  did 
not  witness  a  transaction  can  shed  any  light  on  its  truth 
during  the  flow  of  the  clepsydra.  The  aim  is  to  persuade ; 
but  a  just  persuasion,  when  a  true  opinion  is  formed  without 
any  means  of  knowing  but  hearsay,  is  a  judgment  without 
ecience.     (Tr.  443;  201  B.) 
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Theastetus  remembers  that  he  has  heard  that  true  judg- 
ment, combined  with  reasoning,  is  science,  and  that  that 
is  not  known  for  which  a  good  reason  cannot  be  assigned. 
(Tr.  443;  201  0.)  But  how  are  things  that  maybe  known 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  that  may  not?  Socrates 
proposes  what  he  calls  dream  for  dream.  He  has  some- 
where heard  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  primary  ele- 
ments possible.  We  can  predicate  nothing  whatever  about 
them,  and  can  only  speak  of  them  without  any  qualifying 
addition  or  proposition.  The  same  persons  aver  that  com- 
pounds may  be  known,  while  their  elements  cannot.  The 
soul  may  apprehend  the  truth  about  a  thing  without 
knowing  it;  only  what  is  capable  of  explanation  can 
be  made  matter  of  science.     (Tr.  444  ;   202  A,  B,  C.) 

Socrates  will  not,  however,  admit  that  compounds  can 
be  known,  when  their  elements  are  unknown,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  the  syllables  that  compose  the  words  Socrates  and 
Thesetetus.  (Tr.  ,445 ;  203  A,  B.)  This  brings  up  the 
question  whether  a  whole  is  the  same  as  all  its  parts, 
or  is  a  specific  idea  apart  from  theiu.  (Tr.  446  ;  204  A.) 
"Does  the  whole  differ  from  all,  where  we  speak  of 
number?  (Tr.  447,  448;  204  B,  C,  D,  E.)  All  this 
turns  on  whether  we  can  talk  of  the  parts  of  an  indi- 
visible whole,  or  to  speak  of  the  whole  as  different  from 
the  sum  of  the  parts.  We  first  learn  our  letters  before 
we  proceed  to  spell ;  and  in  music  we  first  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  note  before  assigning  its  place  in  the 
chord,  so  that  we  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  elements 
than  of  syllables  or  phrases.  (Tr.  449 ;  206  A,  B.)  But  to 
estimate  the  meaning  of  science  being  true  judgment  com- 
bined with  reason,  we  must  know  what  Aoyos,  or  reason,  is. 
This  has  reference  first  to  oral  discourse  by  means  of  verbs 
and  nouns,  and  is  certainly  a  concomitant  of  true  judgment. 
Hesiod  tells  us  that  a  chariot  is  made  up  of  a  hundred 
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pieces,  whicli  no  one  would  think  of  enumerating  but  in 
a  very  general  way.  A  man  may  spell  Theeetetus  without 
a  knowledge  of  grammar ;  hut  he  who  can  give  a  full 
scientific  account  in  detail  adds  Xoyos  to  true  judgment,  and 
this  means  a  knowledge  of  the  smallest  elements.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  Aoyos  connected  with  true  judgment 
yet  not  implying  science,  and  this  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
right  order  in  which  the  syllables  of  a  word  are  to  be 
arranged.  (Tr.  452 ;  208  A,  B.)  Here,  then,  our  definition 
escapes  us,  as  riches  fly  away  in  dreams.  Let  us  try  a 
third  conception  of  \oyos.  We  speak  of  the  sun  as  the 
brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  idea  of  differentia 
is  one  kind  of  Xdyos,  as  is  that  of  laying  hold  of  a  common 
quality  belonging  to  bodies.  According  to  this,  he  who 
combines  a  knowledge  of  difference  with  true  judgment, 
will  have  science,  where  he  had  previously  only  judgment. 
But  the  nearer  we  look  at  this,  the  more  the  perspective 
loses  its  proper  effect.  It  is  not  true  that  by  seeking  the 
qualities  common  to  Thesetetus  and  other  men,  I  learn  to 
know  him  better ;  and  if  I  am  to  judge  him  by  his  snub- 
nose  and  goggle-eyes,  I  shall  not  thereby  know  him  from 
myself.  I  shall  only  call  up  the  image  of  Theffitetus  when 
the  difference  is  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
tinguish between  his  plain  features  and  those  of  everybody 
else.  Thus  right  judgment  will  be  based  on  knowledge  of 
difference  ;  but  the  addition  of  Xoyos  will  be  superfluous,  for 
it  will  add  only  what  we  are  already  supposed  to  have,  which 
is  but  a  blind  procedure  and  useless  iteration.  (Tr.  454 ; 
209  B,  C,  D,  E.)  I  could  not  know  Thesetetus  from  any 
other  man  without  knowing  his  difference  from  that  other ; 
and  what  use  will  Xffyos,as  knowledge  of  difference,  be  after 
that  ?  It  is  nonsensical,  when  looking  for  science,  to  call 
it  true  judgment  with  the  science  of  difference  or  any  other 
science.      Thus  neither  perception  nor  right  judgment, 
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either  with  or  -without  Xoyos,  is  science.  (Tr.  455;  210 
A,  B.)  We  are  still  pregnant,  or  all  that  has  been  given 
birth  to  is  a  wind  egg,  or  not  deserving  of  rearing."  (Tr. 
455  ;  210  C,  D.) 

The  discnssidn,  as  usual,  settles  nothing,  or  rather  unsettles 
everything.  In  some  respects  the  dialogue  is  less  perplex- 
ing than  the  Farmenides,  Sophist,  or  Statesman,  but  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  from  the  rapid  way  in  which  Socrates 
takes  up  a  position,  and  abandons  it  before  you  are  aware  of 
his  intention.  We  are  thus  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning,  what  is  the  view  he  is  really  supporting,  or 
whether  the  language  is  always  self- consistent.  Accord- 
ingly, while  debating  the  precise  interpretation,  we  find 
that  he  has  already  shifted  his  front  and  selected  some 
other  weak  point  of  attack,  or  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
lured  aside  by  some  tempting  digression,  whose  connexion 
with  the  subject  is  not  at  once  obvious. 


EUTHYPHEON. 

EuTHYPHRON,  a  dialogue  of  Plato  on  Holiness,  held  be- 
tween Socrates  and  a  collocutor  of  that  name.  The  latter 
begs  to  know  why  he  finds  Socrates  about  the  entrance  of 
the  court  of  the  king  Archon,  so  unusual  a  thing  is  it  to 
have  him  concerned  in  bringing  or  defending  an  action, 
Socrates  replies,  that  he  has  been  indicted  by  one  Meletus,* 
of  the  deme  of  Pithos,  a  man  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
sparse  lank  hair  and  beard.  (Tr.  458  ;  2  A,  B.)  "  He 
accuses  me  of  corrupting  youth,  a  matter  in  which  he  would 
seem  to  show  his  acuteness  and  eminent  virtue,  if  it  is  as 
he  alleges."  (Tr.  459 ;  2  C,  D.)  "I  wish  he  were  the 
patriot  you  suppose,"  observes  Euthyphron ;  "  but  I  fear  it 
is  otherwise,  since  his  attack  on  you  appears  to  me  to  be 
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wounding  the  state  in  its  most  vulnerable  point  and  assault- 
ing  it  at  the  heart.  (Tr.  459 ;  3  A.)  What  has  he  to 
bring  against  you ';"  "  Why,  he  asserts  that  I  make  strange 
gods  and  disbelieve  in  the  old  divinities."  Compare  what 
is  said  in  the  Apology.  "  I  suppose,"  says  Euthyphron, 
"  because  you  talk  of  your  daemon ;  and  you  know  how 
sensitive  the  multitude  is  about  any  religious  innovation." 
(Tr.  459  ;  3  B,  C.)  "  I  do  not  mind  their  laughing,  as 
they  do,  where  a  man  pretends  to  be  clever,  but  they  get 
angry  and  jealous  when  he  would  teach  them.  I  am  too 
fond,  perhaps,"  says  Socrates,  "  of  telling  others  all  I  know, 
if  I  can  ^et  them  to  listen.  Their  laughing  at  me  I  don't 
mind ;  but  the  prophets  only  know  what  will  become  of 
me  if  they  are  seriously  angry.    (Tr.  p.  460 ;  3  D,  E.) 

"  But  what  cause  brings  you  here,  Euthyphron  ?"  "  Well, 
it  may  seem  a  mad  procedure,  but  I  am  going  to  prosecute 
my  old  father  on  the  charge  of  murder."  "  You  must  indeed 
be  a  profound  sage  to  do  this  rightly.  He"  has  killed  a  near 
relation,  possibly?"  "It  is,"  observes  Euthyphron,  "of 
no  consequence  whether  it  was  a  friend  or  foe,  but  whether 
he  slew  him  justly  or  not.  It  is  as  great  a  pollution  to  sit  at 
the  same  fireside  with  a  murderer  who  is  akin  to  you,  as 
with  a  perfect  stranger.  My  father  has  killed  one  of  our 
slaves,  by  too  rigorous  confinement  without  food  or  warmth. 
My  friends  abuse  me  for  taking  up  the  case  as  against  my 
parent,  or  troubling  myself  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  slave, 
but  they  overlook  the  claims  of  piety  and  justice."  (Tr. 
460, 461 ;   4  A,  B,  C,  D.) 

"  But,"  remarks  Socrates,  "  are  you  so  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  holiness,  as  to  have  no  qualms  of  conscience 
when  you  would  bring  a  parent  to  trial?"  "I  should  be 
good  for  little  if  I  were  not.''  "I  must  become  your 
scholar,"  observes  Socrates,  . "  and  transfer  the  responsi- 
bility of  my  errors  to  you,  as  my  teacher,  and  get  you 
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to  make  my  defence.  If  Meletus  indicts  me,  Socrates,  by 
Zeus  I  shall  soon  get  the  upper  hand  of  him,  and  make 
him  defendant  in  his  own  case.  This  I  know,  Euthyphron, 
that  though  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  my  shortcomings,  he 
is  no  match  for  you.  But,  tell  me,  is  not  holiness  always 
consistent  with  itself  in  all  actions,  and  the  lack  of  it  the 
same  likewise  ?"  "  Oertainly,  Socrates.  What  I  am  now 
doing  is  holy,  though  I  seek  to  bring  my  father  to  justice. 
Zeus  is  the  best  of  the  gods,  and  yet  he  put  Cronus,  his 
father,  in  bondsfor  devouring  his  own  children."  (Tr.461, 
462 ;  4  E ;  5  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  6  A.)  "  You  remind  me,"  says 
Socrates,  "  of  my  alleged  infidelity.  Do  you  believe  there 
is  any  truth  in  this  monstrous  story  ?  Do  the  gods  fight, 
and  indulge  hatreds  and  sanguinary,  strife,  as  represented 
by  the  poets  and  in  the  tapestry  or  embroidery  of  the  great 
Panathenaic  peplus,  that  is  borne  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Acropolis  ?"  "  Yes,  I  do  believe  this  and  much  more 
besides." 

"However,"  observes,  Socrates,  "we  won't  pursue  this 
now;  but,  tell  me,  what  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
holiness — ^not  by  which,  as  you  say,  it  is  holy  to  prosecute 
a  parent,  but  what  common  to  all  actions  so  termed  ?  (Tr. 
463 ;  6  B,  C,  D.)  Let  me  have  the  model  form  -which 
is  applicable  to  all  cases."  "  What  is  pleasing  to  the  gods, 
is  what  I  call  holy,"  says  Euthyphron,  "  and  the  opposite 
of  it  is  impiety."  (6  E.)  "  Good,  but  is  this  true  ?"  rejoins 
^^ocrates.  "  You  say  that  the  man  who  gratifies  the  gods 
is  holy,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  the  gods  quarrel  and 
fexercise  enmity  with  one  another.  Now  people  don't 
quarrel  about  what  is  numerically  greater  or  lesSj  *or  as 
to  the  size  of  an  area,  as  they  have  recourse  to  compu- 
tation and  measurement  to  settle  the  point.  So,  too,  as 
respects  weight.  When  they  dispute  it  is  about  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  ugly  or  beautiful,  good  or  bad.    If 
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the  gilds  differ,  it  must  be  about  tLe  same  issues,  and 
there  must  be  different  standards  of  molality  and  what  is 
or  is  not  pleasing  to  them.  Hence  if  the  holy  is  what  they 
approve,  the  same  things  must  be  both  holy  and  unholy, 
according  as   viewed  by  them  severally.    (Tr.  464,  465  ; 

7  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  8  A.)  Thus  what  is  pleasing  is  also 
hateful.  In  punishing  your  father  you  may  gratify 
Zeus  and  offend  Cronus,  or  satisfy  Hephasstus  and  disgust 
Here." 

"  But,''  says  Euthyphron,  "  there  is  no  difference  of  senti- 
ment about  the  propriety  of  avenging  an  unjust  murder." 
"  True,  but  the  question  always  is  as  to  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice. People  do  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  punishments 
where  merited,  however  they  may  strive,  as  you  say,  to 
avoid  it,  but  they  deny  having  acted  unjustly.  (Tr.  466; 

8  B,  C.)  Xor  do  the  gods  do  so  any  more  than  men,  but 
they  doubt,  if  they  doubt  at  all,  whether  an  act  has  been 
done  properly  or  not.  Admitting  this,  what  proof  have 
Tou,  Euthyphron,  that  the  gods  will  approve  your  proceed- 
ing against  your  father  ?"  "  I  will  soon  prove  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judges,  if  they  will  lend  .ant  attentive 
ear,"  says  the  latter.    (Tr.  466,  467  ;  8  D,  E ;  9  A,  B.) 

He  then  proposes  to  amend  his  definition,  and  declares  the 
holy  to  be  what  all  the  gods  love,  and  the  impious  to  be 
what  they  all  hate.  (Tr,  467 ;  9  C,  D,  E.)  Socrates  now 
asks  :  "  Is  the  holy  regarded  by  the  gods,  because  it  is  so, 
or  is  the  action  holy  because  it  is  so  regarded  ?  We  do  not 
see  a  thing  because  it  is.  visible,  but  it  is  visible  because  it 
is  seen.  Do  the  gods  love  a  thing  because  it  is  holy,  or  for 
some  other  leason,  or  is  a  thing  holy  because  they  love  it? 
If  the  former,  then  that  which  is  holy,  and  what  is  pleasing, 
are  quite  distinct.  What  they  love  may  be  pleasing  to 
them,  but  this  is  not  why  they  love  it.  (Tr.  468.  469 ; 
10  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)     Thus,  then,  Euthyphron,  your  defini- 
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tion  ■will  not  serve  you.  We  still  want  to  know  what  holi- 
ness is."     (11  A.) 

"  But,"  says  the  respondent,  "  all  I  propose  seems  to  be 
unstable,  and  is  soon  made  to  shift  place."  "  Yes,"  adds 
Socrates,  "like  the  statues  of  my  progenitor,  D89dalu8; 
and  had  I  pjopounded  the  definitions,  you  might  have 
rallied  me  on  the  relationship."  "  Ay,"  remarks  Buthy- 
phron,  "  but  you  are  the  Daedalus  that  cause  them  to  be  so 
fugitive."  "  I  am,  then,"  adds  Socrates,  "  more  clever  than 
my  ancestor,  for  I  make  not  only  my  own  but  other 
people's  productions  to  change  their  standing  ground, 
though  I  want  them  to  be  fixed  as  a  rock.  Suppose  I  sug- 
gest that  all  which  is  holy  is  just  (Tr.  469,  470 ;  11  B,  C, 
D,  E) ;  and  is  all  that  is  just,  holy,  or  only  so  in  part  ?" 
"I  do  not  quite  catch  your  meaning,"  says  Euthyphron. 
(12  A.)  "  I  mean  the  contrary  to  what  the  poet  does  who 
wrote,"  says  the  respondent — 

" '  But  Zet)S,  the  mater  and  eternal  cause 
Qf  all  that  epiings  obedient  to  his  laws. 
You  will  not  dare  pronounce  that  sacred  name, 
For  where  Fear  harbours  there  is  likewise  shame.' 

No  one  blushes  except  at  the  fear  of  imputed  disgrace.  I 
admit  that  where  shame  is  there  is  fear,  but  the  two  are  not 
convertible,  any  more  than  the  just  and  holy,  seeing  the 
holy  is  but  a  part  of  the  just.  We  want  to  discover  what 
part  it  is,  and  I  wish  to  instruct  Meletus  that  he  may  with- 
draw his  imputations  against  me."  (Tr.  471,  472 ;  12  B, 
C,  D,  E.)  Euthyphron  says,  "  It  is  the  part  which  re- 
lates to  our  service  towards  the  gods."  "  But  not,"  remarks 
Socrates,  "  that  sort  of  service  by  which  all  things  that 
are  ca?:efuUy  tended  are  benefited,  for  we  never  employ 
care  with  a  view  to  injure.  Is  holiness  an  advantage  to 
the   gods,  or   does   it    make   them    better?"     (Tr.  472, 
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473 ;  13  A,  B,  C.)  «  No,"  says  Euthypbron.  "  I  thought 
not,"  remarks  Socrates.  "  I  mean  the  service  which  slaves 
give  to  a  master,"  says  Enthyphron.  "  But  what  end  will 
the  service  of  the  gods  subserve  ?  Surely,  with  your  know- 
ledge of  divine  matters  you  can  tell?"  "I  can  name  many 
and  noble  purposes,"  adds  Euthypbron,  "  though  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  particularize  thoroughly.  (Tr.  473 ;  13  D,  E ; 
14  A.)  I  know  that  if  we  serve  the  gods  with  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  such  conduct  is  holy,  and  that  these  acts  of  homage 
preserve  individual  families  and  communities,  while  the 
neglect  of  them  is  subversive  and  ruinous."     (Tr.  474 ; 

14  B.)  "  I  think,"  says  Socrates,  "  you  are  trying  to  evade 
replying.  Don't  you  say  that  holiness  is  the  science  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice  ?  Is  not  sacrifice  a  giving  to  the  gods, 
and  praying  asking  a  something  from  them,  and  thus  the 
science  of  begging  from  and  giving  to  them  ?  This  being 
so,  we  ought  to  ask  what  we  need,  and  give  them  what  they 
want,  and  so  holiness  will  become  a  traffic  between  gods 
and  men."  "  Call  it  so  if  you  like."  "  Well,  but  I  don't 
like  if  it  is  not  true.  What  I  would  seek  to  know  is, 
wherein  they  are  helped,  or  whether  it  is  all  one-sided  and 
we  reap  the  whole  benefit  ?"  "  Their  advantage  is,"  says 
Euthypbron,  "the  being  reverenced  and  honoured,  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  our  gratitude." 

"  It  is,  then,"  observes  Socrates,  "  what  is  grateful, 
but  not  advantageous  to  them  nor  dear  to  them."  "I 
do  not  agree,"  says  Euthypbron,  "for  I  think  it  most 
dear  or  acceptable  to  them."  To  which  Socrates  replies, 
"No  wonder  we  get  round  in  the  same  mill-track.  It 
is  not  I  that  am  the  Dsedalus,  but  you,  who  are  even 
more  ingenious  than  he.     (Tr.  474,  475 ;  14  C,  D,  E ; 

15  A,  B,  0.)  We  are  only  got  back  to  our  starting- 
point.  I  shall  not  let  you  escape,  like  a  slippery  Proteus, 
till  you  have  enlightened  me.     Tou  surely  could  never 
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have  dared  to  indict  your  aged  parent  for  murder,  unless 
you  had  thoroughly  known  what  holiness  and  impiety? 
are !  You  would  have  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
and  the  reproaches  of  your  fellow-men ;  so  that  I  am  couf 
vinced  you  know  all  about  the  subject,  if  you  will  only 
tell."  "  Well,  Socrates,  I  may  do  this  at  some  other  time, 
but  I  have  an  engagement  now."  "Oh  dear!"  &'a,ya 
Socrates,  "  why  do  you  run  away  and  thus  dash  to  the 
ground  my  hopes  of  escaping  the  action  of  Meletus,  by 
proving  to  him  that  I  am  now  better  informed  through 
your  instrumentality,  and  have  renounced  all  the  errors  I 
committed  through  ignorance,  and  have  entered  on  a  new 
mode  of  life  for  the  time  to  come?"  (Tr.  476  ;  15  D,  E  ; 
16  A.) 


LYSIS. 

Lysis  is  the  title  of  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  which  the 
ancients  regarded  as  genuine.  Socrates,  coming  from  the 
Academy,  is  stopped  by  Hippothales  and  Ctesippus  and 
others,  who  are  standing  at  the  door  of  a  palaestra,  who 
induce  him  to  enter.  Here  he  is  introduced  to  Lysis, 
the  favourite  of  Hippothales,  a  youth  of  great  beauty  and 
of  good  family,  whose  members  have,  in  times  past,  won 
prizes  at  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemasan  games,  and 
who  is  also  a  friend  of  Menexenus.  Socrates  rebukes  Hip- 
pothales for  flattering  his  boy  love,  and  enters  into  conver- 
sation with  Lysis  as  a  sample  of  how  such  conversation 
should  be  carried  on.  He  shows  that  though  parents  lore 
tlLeir  children  thoy  do  ngt  spoil  them.  (Tr.  487,  488  ; 
207  E ;  208  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  A  father  waits  for  his  son's 
wisdom  to  show  itself  before  he  entrusts  him  with  his 
affairs.  (Tr.  489  ;  209  C,  D.)  When  we  are  wise,  all 
men  will  repose  trust  in  us,  foreigners,  Greeks,  men,  and 
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women;    but  not  otherwise.     (Tr.  490;   210  B,  C,  D), 
Men  have  different  tastes.    (Tr.  492 ;  211  D,  E.) 

Then  follows  what  we  have  given  under  the  head  of  lovers 
and  loved.  (Tr.  493, 494 ;  212  D,  E ;  213  A,  B,  C.)  Though 
God  is  said  to  bring  like  to  like  (Odyss.  xvii.  218),  and 
that  like  is  always  friendly  to  like  (Tr.  495;  214,  A,  B). 
yet  Socrates  thinks  the  evil  man  is  the  more  hostile  to  the 
evil  by  how  much  he  draws  more  closely  to  him ;  in  fact, 
the  evil  are  never  like  themselves,  but  capricious  and  un- 
stable. (Tr.  495 ;  214  0.)  But  how  can  the  good,  who 
are  altogether  self-sufficient,  be  the  friends  of  the  good, 
seeing  they  never  desire  one  another  when  absent  ?  (Tr. 
496 ;  215  A.)  To  show  at  least  that  like  is  npt  always 
one  with  like,  he  quotes  the  lines  of  Hesiod,  given  above 
(see  Index),  which  shows  that  similars  are  full  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  contention  with  regard  to  each  other.  (Tr. 
497  ;  215  C.)  The  poor  man  is  compelled  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  rich,  and  the  weak  to  the  strong,  and  the  sick  man 
to  his  doctor :  all  thiugs  require  their  contrast :  dry  needs 
moist,  cold  that  which  is  hot,  bitter  sweet,  shai-p  blunt, 
empty  full,  and  so  on.     (Tr.  497  ;  216  D,  E.) 

Socrates,  too,  declares  himself  giddy  with  the  apparent 
opposition.  (Tr.  498  ;  2 1 6  C.)  The  difference  between  the 
thing  itself  and  its  appearance  is  here  brought  up :  the  paint- 
ing your  yellow  hair  with  white  lead  does  not  reall}'  make 
it  white,  though  whiteness  is  present.  (Tr.  409;  217  D.) 
"Wise  men  do  not  seek  wisdom  because  they  have  it,  nor  do 
ignorant  persons  ;  but  a  third  class  does  seek  wisdom,  not 
being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  conceited  that  they  know 
what  they  do  not.  (Tr.  500;  218  A.)  The  essence  of 
friendship  has  still  to  be  sought.  (Tr.  602 ;  219  0.)  We 
love  what  is  naAurally  allied  to  us.  (Tr.  606;  222  A.} 
Good-— is  it  akin  to  everything,  and  evil  alien?  or  is  good 
co'nciate  with  good,  and  evil  with  evil,  or  what  is  neither 
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with  what  is  indifferent?  (Tr.  506  ;  222  C.)  If  good  is 
friendly  to  good,  we  must  contradict  what  was  said  before. 
(Tr.  607  ;  222  D,  E.) 

As  a  good  instance  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  inquiry,  it 
is  added,  "  What,  then,  can  we  have  recourse  to  in  the 
dispute  ?  Manifestly  nothing.  I  am  compelled,  therefore, 
like  the  wise  men  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  count  up  all 
that  has  been  advanced ;  for  if  neither  the  loved  nor  the 
loving,  neither  the  similar  nor  the  dissimilar,  neither 
the  good  nor  the  things  related  thereto,  nor  anything  we 
have  enumerated,  for  I  cannot  remember  them  for  their 
multitude — if,  I  say,  that  none  of  these  are  friendly,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say."     (Tr.  607  ;  222  E.) 

The  dialogue  concludes,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  the  assertion,  "  What  the  friendly  is  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  make  out."  (Tr.  507 ;  223  B.)  But  we  can- 
not heip  asking  whether  there  is  not  here  needless  mystifi- 
cation, and  what  is  gained  by  this  negative  procedure  in 
comparison  with  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  more  affirma- 
tive conclusion,  which  could  hardly  leave  the  question  so 
little  advanced  as  its  substitute  ?  We  are  not  here,  how- 
ever, finding  fault  with  what  is  tacitly  suggested  in  the 
way  of  practical  hint,  or  the  moral  purpose  of  the  dialogue 
in  moderating  any  excess  of  passion  or  inflated  vanity^  on 
the  part  of  Hippothales  and  Lysie,  if  any  such  was 
intended,  and  all  this  is  anything  more  than  a  little  scenic 
accessory. 


Voun.]  (    99    ) 


EEPUBLIO. 

(Translation.    Vol.  II.) 

The  Eepublic  is  tte  most  famous  and  deeply  studied  of  the 
.  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  represents  tlie  mind  of  Plato  at  its 
period  of  greatest  vigour,  and  was  its  author's  greatest  work, 
whether  its  multifarious  contents  are  regarded,  its  complete- 
ness and  systematic  design,  or  the  power  and  subtlety  of  its 
discriminations.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  dialogue  of  exposition 
in  its  later  portion  rather  than  of  search,  according  to  the 
very  useful  classification  of  Mr.  Grote.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  dissect  it  minutely  in  this  article,  without, 
as  it  were,  exhibiting  a  play  within  the  play.  The  larger 
portion  of  its  expositions  will  liave  been  touched  on  under 
other  articles — such  as  Justice,  Righteousness,  Philosopher, 
State,  Tyranny,  Democracy,  &c. ;  see  Index — and  need  not 
be  repeated  in  detail.  It  stands  in  striking  contrast  with 
Plato's  other  great  continuous  work  of  the  afBrmative 
and  expository. class,  "The  Laws,"  being  rather  the  work- 
ing-out of  an  ideal  conception  of  the  mind — partly,'  at 
least,  on  its  poetic  and  philosophical  side— thaii  a  practical 
code  of  legal  institutes,  like  its  great  rival  treatise,  which 
is  a  corpus  jwris  and  a  kind  of  Blackstone's  Commentarj' 
to  boot,  and  seldom  soars  into  the  regions  of  fancy  and 
myth,  except  so  far  as  the  recognised  traditions  of  religion 
are  concerned. 

Booh  I.— The    First    Book    is    introduced,    agreeably 
enough,  with  a  conversation  about  the  pains  and  plea- 
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Bures  of  old  age,  the  right  use  of  riches,  and  the  consola- 
tions of  piety  at  the  close  of  life : 

"  Sweet  hope  is  his,  the  solace  of  his  age. 
That  soothes  his  heai-t  and  cheers  his  pilgrimage ; 
True  yokefellow,  that  like  a  pilot  steers 
The  course  of  mortal  thought  that  ever  veers." 

We  are  soon  involved  in  an  inquiry  about  righteousness, 
which  is  not  to  he  represented  by  the  8eov,  dxjt&uiJtov 
XutriTeXoBi',  KepSaXiov  or  ^fjujiepov.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
more  precious  than  gold.  (Tr.  7  to  13  ;  332  B  to  336  E.) 
Thrasymachus  asserts  that  righteousness  is  the  plea- 
sure of  the  stronger,  and  the  pailit  is  strongly  contested. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  rank 
of  injustice,  and  to  make  righteousness  the  opposite  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  (Tr.  26 ;  348  E.)  It  is  clearly  a 
virtue  of  soul,  without  which  the  latter  can  do  nothing  well. 
The  just  man  will  live  virtuously,  and  the  unjust  basely 
(Tr.  32 ;  353  E)  ;  but  he  who  lives  well  is  happy,  and  this 
■surely  is  more  advantageous.  (Tr.  82 ;  354  A.)  The  argu- 
ment, however,  has  travelled  too  fast,  for  we  have  not  de- 
termined as  yet  what  Justice  is.     (Tr.  33 ;  354  C.) 

Book  II. — In  the  Second  Book  it  is  asked  whether  there  ip  a 
good  which  we  prize  absolutely  for  its  own  sake  ? — ^In  what 
class  is  righteousness  ?  (Tr.  35  ;  357  C,D,  E  ;  858  A.)  If  we 
had  the  ring  of  Gyges,  or  helmet  of  Pluton,  how  should  we 
act  ?  (Tr.  38  ;  359  D,  E ;  360  A,  B.)  To  estimate  the  truth 
rightly,  we  should  strip  the  righteous  man  of  all  the  rewards 
of  piety  and  good  opinion,  and  endow  the  unjust  man  with 
them.  (Tr.  89,  40 ;  360  E ;  361  A,*  B,  C,  D,  E.)  The 
relations  of  the  good  man  to  the  gods,  and  the  flexibility  of 
the  gods  to  piayer.  (Tr.  45 ;  365  D,  E.)  Argument 
still  waged.  (Tr.  47  ;  367  B.)  Socrates  proposes  to  dis- 
cover,' first,  what  righteousness  is  in  States,  and  then  fa/look 
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at  it  in  individuals.  (Tr.  49 ;  369  A.)  Mode  of  the  growth 
of  States,  and  the  place  of  righteousness  in  them.  (Tr.  52 ; 
372  A.)  Socrates  humorously  provides  his  infant  com- 
munity with  figs,  pears,  beans,  myrtle-berries,  and  beech- 
nuts, which  GlauQon  thinks  would  suit  a  city  of  pigs.  (Tr. 
2  ;  372  C,  D.)  As  a  further  provision,  our  citizens  must 
be  like  noble  dogs,  watchful,  and  gentle  towards  foes  and 
friends.  (Tr.  56  ;  375  C,  D,  E ;  376  A,  B.)  Gymnastics 
and  discourse,  as  well  as  checks  to  be  imposed  on  the  fable- 
maker  and  poets,  occupy  us  down  to  Tr.  61 ;  380  B.  The 
poet  is  not  to  say,  with  iEschylus, 

"  God  makes  for  men  a  fatal  cause  to  grow. 
When  He  may  wish  to  lay  their  houses  low." 

The  subject  is  further  pursued,  and  the  use  of  invention  in 
fable  partly  conceded,  where  the  object  is  the  approach  to 
truth ;  but  yet  the  gods  are  free  from  falsehood,  as  they  are 
neither  ignorant,  nor  have  they  anything  to  gain  by  it,  and 
this  brings  us  down  to  Tr.  64;  383  C. 

Book  III. — In  the  Third  Book  the  subject  of  truth  and 
poetical  misrepresentation  is  coiitinued  to  Tr.  72 ;  391 
D,  E.  The  difiierence  between  Si'^o-ts  and  /ii/*^(ris,  and 
the  admissibility  of  tragedy  and  comedy  is  treated  of. 
(Tr.  75 ;  394  D.)  Contrary  to  the  dictum  at  the  end  of 
the  Symposium  (Tr.  iii.  576;  223  D),  he  thinks  that 
the  same  writer  cannot  compose  tragedy  and  comedy. 
(Rep.  Tr.  ii.  75 ;  394  E ;  Tr.  76  ;  395  A.)  Eestrictions 
,  on  the  poets,  and  what  is  lawful  in  imitation,  occupy 
^ — tts-tb  Tr.  79 ;  398  0.  What  melodies  and  musical  modes 
are  useful  in  a  State,  what  rhythms  and  harmonies. 
(Tr.  83 ;  401  C.)  Value  of  a  right  musical  education. 
(Tr.  84  ;  401  E.)  Moderation  will  have  no  connexion  with 
excessive  pleasures,  but  rather  insolence  will  be  so  allied. 
(Tr.  85 ;  402  E.)  True  love  not  mad  nor  excessive.  (Tr.  85 ; 
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403  A.)  Next  comes  gymnastics,  then  abstinence  from  in- 
toxication on  the  part  of  guardians,  who  are  to  be  sleepless 
dogs.  (Tr.  86  ;  404  A.)  Luxury  analogous  to  'redundant 
measure  and  rhythm  in  music  (Tr.  87 ;  404  E.)  Doctors  in  a 
community  a  proof  of  disorder.  (Tr.  87  ;  405  D.)  Practice 
of  physicians.  (Tr.  91 ;  408  E.)  Qualities  of  a  good 
judge,  and  of  the  crafty  man  who  takes  his  standard  from 
depraved  persons.  (Tr.  92  ;  409  E.)  Value  of  physio,  music, 
•gymnastics,  the  philosophic  temper,  when  not  in  excess  or 
defect.  (Tr.  94;  412  A.)  Kequisites  in  good  guardians  : 
some  have  gold,  and  some  silver,  some  brass  and  iron,  in 
their  composition.  (Tr.  99  ;  415  B,  C,  D.)  The  earth  shot 
them  up  all  armed.  (Tr.  98,  99  ;  414  D,  E ;  415  A,  D,  E.) 
They  are  to  be  like  well-trained  dogs,  guiarding  against 
wolves  and  not  worrying  the  flocks ;  to  live,  in  common,  and 
possess  no  gold  or  sUver,  which  is  to  be  in  their  mindS 
only,  and  so  on  to  Tr.  100;  417  A,  B.  Compare  also 
Tr.  149 ;  464  C,  D. 

Booh  IV. — The  Fourth  Book  deals  first  with  the  objection, 
that  guardians  will  thus  be  unhappy  (Tr.  102, 1 51 ,  208  ;  41 9 
A,  B;  also  466  A;  519  E);  but  the  State  does  not  exist 
that  one  class  may  be  happy.  We  don't  want  plough- 
men in  lawn  trousers  and  bedizened  with  gold,  nor 
potters  to  recline  on  velvet  couches  (Tr.  104;  421  B, 
C,  D) ;  nor  rich  artizans,  nor  soldiers  to  be  plundered  in 
battle.  (Tr.  106 ;  423  B.)  The  size''of  the  State  to 
be  restricted  (Tr.  106;  423  C) ;  caution  to  "be  used  in  intrO' 
duoing  new  music  and  sports  (Tr.  107 ;  424  B) ;  respect  for 
laws,  behaviour  to  seniors,  simplicity  in  dress,  hints  on 
what  legislation  cannot  provide  ;  folly  of  over-indulgence, 
of  quack  medicines,  minute  and  useless  legislation.  (Tr. 
408  to  110 ;  424  B  to  427  A.)  Religious  institutes  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  oracle  at  Del^phi.  (Tr.  Ill ;  427  B,  C.) 
This  brings  us  again  to  righteousness  and  its  antagonist, 
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injustice,  tlie  qualification  of  ■wisdom  and  science  in  the 
perfect  guardians,  ihe  smallest  class  (Tr.  112;  428  E)  ; 
of  courage  in  the  fighting  or  auxiliary  class,  whose 
colours  must  be  fast  and  not  wash  out  (Tr.  114;  430  A, 
B) ;  right  opinion,  explanation  of  moderation,  as  control- 
ling the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  defence  of  the  phrase 
"superior  to  oneself."  (Tr.  115;  431  B.)  All  this  enables 
«s  to  realize  the  third  virtue  of  moderation,  after  which 
righteousnes^_oiJustice  aloaeregiaigSi.  and  which,  though 
lying  before  our  teet^we  have  overlooked.  (Tr.  117; 
432  D.)  This  is  either  doing  our  own  business  or  agree- 
ment between  ruler  and  ruled,  but  the  first  appears  to  be 
what  is  chiefly  insisted  on.  (Tr.  119  ;  435  B.)  And  now 
for  these  qualities  in  the  individual.  A  faculty  cannot 
at  the  same  time  exert  itself  in  opposite  ways;  enume- 
ration of  opposites,  what  things  are  in  themselves,  and  rela- 
Jlively,  illustration  from  thirst.  (Tr.  123,  124;  438  B,  0, 
D,  E ;  439  A,  B.)  But  there  is  in  the  soul  a  power  of  con:- 
tradiction  opposed,  in  the  shape  of  reasoning,  to  a  conduc- 
tive and  attractive  power,  which  springs  from  afiections  of 
the  lower  nature,  which  is  that  which  loves,  hungers  and 
thirsts,  and  is  acted  on  by  other  lusts.  (Tr.  125;  439  D.) 
There  is  also  the  emotional  and  thumic,  as  a  third  class. 
(Tr.  125 ;  439  E.)  The  mental  conflict  between  reason  and 
desire,  in  which  the  feelings  sometimes  take  the  part  of 
reason,  sometime  of  appetite  (Tr.  125 ;  440  B,  C,  D,  E) ; 
parallel  betwee^  the  individual  and  State  continued  (Tr. 
127  ;  441  D)  ;  respective  proviaces  of  reason  and  passion. 
(Tr.  127 ;  441  E.).  The  function  of  reasoning  in  man,  of 
courage,  of  moderation,  of  righteousness,  and  characters  of 
the  same.  (Tr.  129  ;  443  E.)  Parallel  between  justice  and 
health,  and  between  injustice  and  disease.  (Tr.  130;  444  E.) 
There  now  only  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  be  just,  independently  of  its  meeting  the  eye 
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of  oui-  fellow-man,  or  not?  If  we  do  not  care  to  live  with  a 
body  af&icted  and  in  pain,  will  it  not  bo  ridiculous  that  a 
man  should  care  to  live  with  a  diHeased  soul?  (Tr.  130; 
445  A,  B,  C.)  We  now  see,  as  from  a  commanding  watch'- 
tower,  that  there  is*  one  species  of  virtue  and  infinite 
varieties  of  vice.  Four  varieties,  however,  are  prominent, 
corresponding  to  as  many  polities,  which,  if  we  separated 
the-kingly  (or  that  by  one  head)  from  the  aristocratic,  where 
the  power  is  shared  by  more  than  one,  would  be  five ;  these 
are,  respectively,  the  aristocratic,  the  oligarchic,  the  demo- 
cratic, and  tyrannic. 

Book  Y'. — The  Fifth  Book  opens,  in  a  lively  and  agreeable 
way,  by  Adimantus  and  Polemarchus  refusing  to  proceed 
till  Socrates  has  explained  his  scheme  for  a  community  of 
wives  and  children.  (Tr.  132,  133  ;  449  C,  D,  E ;  450  A.) 
This  will  prove  a  delicate  matter.  (Tr,  134;  450  E.) 
Female  dogs  keep  watch  over  flocks;  but  if  females  are  to 
do  the  work  of  males,  they  must  be  fed  accordingly,  learn 
gymnastics  and  music,  and  strip  in  the  palaestra.  (Tr.  135 ; 

452  A.)  Fools  may  laugh  at  this,  but  jt  is  not  long  since 
there  was  the  same  objection  to  men's  Exposing  themselves 
in  public.  (Tr.  136  ;  462  D,  E.)  The  question  is,  Is  the 
woman  physically  capable  of  camp-exercise  ?     (Tr.  136  ; 

453  A.)  Is  there  any  such  difference  between  the  sexes  as 
to  demand  a  separate  treatment  ?  (Tr.  137 ;  453  C.) 
Socrates  will  look,  like  Arion,  for  a  dolphin  to  take  him  on 
his  back  out  of  a  sea  of  difficulty  (Tr.  137  ;  453  D)  ;  and 
remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  those  who  are  caught  by 
mere  verbal  distinctions,  from  want  of  being  able  to  em- 
brace general  ideas,  and  engage  rather  in  strife  than  argu- 
ment. (Tr.  137 ;  454  A.)  The  main  question  is  followed 
up.  (Tr.  139;  455  B,  C.)  Notwithstanding  the  supe- 
riority of  men,  some  women  are  superior  to  many  men, 
though  commonly  weaker.    (Tr.  139 ;  455  D.)    Allowance 
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must  be  made  for  this,  and  women  appointed  to  the  same 
duties  and  supplied  with  the  same  education.  (Tr.  140 ; 
457  A.)  Henceforth  their  robes  must  be  their  virtue,  not- 
withstanding that  men  may  jeer.     (Tr.  141 ;  457  B.) 

Having  thus  encountered  one  great  billow,  Socrates 
advances  to  meet  the  next — the  communism  of  wives  and 
children,  which  may  be  shown  to  be  useful,  if  impossible 
(Tr.  141,  142 ;  457  E ;  458  A.)  This  scheme  is  unfolded, 
and  objections  met,  in  what  follows,  to  Tr.  146,  147, 
149 ;  "462  A,  B,  C ;  464  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  best  thing 
for  States  is  the  absence  of  faction ;  there  is  to  be  no 
"mine"  or  "thine"  in  the  well-ordered  society.  (Tr. 
147, 149 ;  462  C,  D,  E  ;  464  A,  B,  C,  D.)  Pleasures  and 
pains  to  be  in  common  (lb.)  ;  recapitulation  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  guardians.  (lb.  See  back,  Tr.  100 ;  416  D  to  417 
B.)  Value  of  fear  and  shame  in  a  State.  (Tr.  150 ;  465  B.) 
Evils  from  which  these  guardians  wiU  be  freed,  and  their 
triumph  more  noble  than  that  at  Olympia,  both  in  life  and 
death.  (Tr.  150;  465  E ;  466  A.)  Eecurs  to  the  objec- 
tion made  (Tr.  102;  419  A,  B),  that  guardians  will  be 
unhappy.  (Tr.  151 ;  466  A.)  If  a  guardian  is  to  cherish 
a  personal  consideration  of  this  kind,  he  will  soon  learn  the 
truth  of  Hesiod's  remark,  that  "  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole."  (Tr.  151 ;  466  B,  C.)  He  again  asks  if  the  inter- 
locutor is  agreed  that  women  are  to  share  the  State  duties 
of  men,  to  keep  watch  and  hunt  with  them,  like  dogs  in 
couples.  (Tr.  151 ;  466  C,  D.)  Their  children  are  to  go  with 
them  into  battle,  and  wait  on  their  fathers  and  mothers,  by 
way  of  learning  military  operations,  much  rather  than 
artizans'  children  should  learn  their  parents'  trade.  (Tr. 
152;  467  A.)  Provisions  against  danger  to  the  children 
(Tr.  163  ;  467  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  regulations  for  the  soldiers  in 
cases  of  cowardice  and  bravery— they  who  return  victorious 
to  have  the  privilege  of  kissing  whom  they  like,  and  the 
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choicest  marriage  alliances  (Tr.  153;  468  C),  as  well  as 
honours  at  death.  (Tr.  164 ;  469  A.)  Here,  however,  it 
is  recommended  that  war  should  not  be  savagely  conducted 
against  the  men  of  Hellenic  origin,  and  that  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  should  not  be  spoiled,  nor  Grecian  lands  and 
houses  devastated  and  burnt  (Tr.  156 ;  470  A).  Distinction 
between  war  and  discord;  Greeks  not  to  wage  war  with 
Greeks,  as  with  barbarians  (Tr.  156  ;  470  C) ;  and  the 
model  State  is  to  be  Greek  in  its  institutes.  (Tr.  157 ; 
471  B.) 

Here  the  question,  of  the  practical  possibility  is  again 
raised,  another  of  the  overwhelming  billows  that  threatens 
to  engulph  him  who  has  already  escaped  two  preceding 
ones.  Socrates  contends  that  the  painter  who  strives  after 
an  unattainable  ideal  is  still  an  equally  good  painter.  (Tr. 
158  ;  472  C,  D,  E.)  We  cannot  in  nature  attain  the  truth 
of  words,  but  we  may  approach  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
(Tr.  159 ;  473  A.) 

Now  comes  his  greatest  billow",  which  will  over- 
whelm him  with  derision,  when  the  subject  is  named. 
This  is,  that  States  will  never  cease  from  evil  till  philo- 
sophers are  at  their  head.  (Tr.  159,  282;  473  B;  591 
D.)  B&t  yet  we  must  explain  who  are  the  philosophers 
(Tr.  160 ;  474  B.)  He  who  loves  must  love  with  his  whole 
soul ;  even  the  deformities  of  his  loved  object,  the  snub  nose 
or  pale  skin,  will  be  cherished  (Tr.  161 ;  474  C,  D,  E) ;  so 
with  the  wine-taster.  (Tr.  161 ;  475  A.)  So  too  the  lover 
of  wisdom  must  desire  it  wholly,  and  love  allmsSuction — 
not  as  the  would-be  philosopher,  who  merely  lets  ouFEis  ears 
for  hire,  and  his  eyes  for  sightseeing,  (Tr.  162 ;  476  A.) 
The  bare  love  of  pretty  sounds,  sights,  and  colours  is  no 
guarantee  that  a  man  can  appreciate,  abstract  beauty.  The 
man  is  a  dreamer  who  mistakes  the  copy  of  a  thing  for  the 
■original.      (Tr.  163 ;  476  D.)      The  distinction  between 
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knowledge,  Opinion,  and  ignorance.  (Tr.  164  to  166 ;  476 
E ;  477  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  478  A,  B,  C,  D.)  Knowledge  has 
regard  to  real  existence,  ignorance  to  the  nonexistent,  but 
opinion  not  necessarily  so.  All  concrete  beauty  will  ap- 
pear sometimes  beautiful  and  at  others  not,  and  the  just 
and  holy  will  at  times  appear  unjust  and  unholy.  (Tr. 
166  ;  479  A.)  Those  who  look  at  _obiecte^us  fluctuating 
only  opine,  those  who  contemplate  jheir  true  abstracts  as 
existing  in  onTiffvSIable  form  are  the  mencfEnowledge ; 
the  former  are  ptilodoxers,  the  latter  only  philosophers. 
(Tr.  168  ;  480  A.)  ' — -■ 

Book  VI. — The  Sixth  Book  starts  with  this  as  a  settled 
principle :  Our  interests  must  not  be  committed  to  those 
who  are  blind,  morally  or  mentally.  Our  philosophers 
must  see  the  real  and  existent  -jyith  their  whole  soul  (Tr. 
170,  160;  485  B;  474  C)— must  love  truth ;  but  the  desire 
for  it  and  wisdom  must  not  be  drawn  into  other  channels 
than  the  right  one.  There  must  be  no. narrowness  nor 
illiberality,  but  a  grandeur  of  thought,  and  contempt 
for  life — nothing  boastful,  cowardly,  or  ferocious;  and 
they  must  be  quick  in  acquiring.  (Tr.  171 ;  486  B.)  Further 
enumeration  of  excellences.  (Tr.  172;  487  A.)  Adi- 
mantus  declares  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  admis- 
sions made  in  this  system  of  question  and  reply  is  to 
shut  yourseK  up  in  the  game,  and  objects  that  philoso- 
phers are  of  no  use  in  States.  (Tr.  173  ;  487  B,  0,  D,  E  ; 
Tr.  159  ;  see  473  B.)  The  hardships  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Parallel  case  to  monstrous  combinations  of  goat 
and  stag  in  painting.  Case  of  the  astronomical  captain  and 
his  mutinous  crew.  (Tr.  174,  176;  488  B,  C,  D,  E;  489 
A,  B,  C.)       ' 

The  heaviest  reproach  on  philosophy  comes  from  its  own 
followers ;  further  description  of  what  the  philosopher  is. 
(Tr.  176, 177,  183 ;  490  A,  B,  C,  D;  E,;  496  B,  0.)    If  he  is 
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rare  among  men  (see  also  496  B),  his  pursuits'  may  seduce 
him,  his  very  endowments  may  prove  a  snare.  (Tr.  177  ; 
491  C.)  Necessity  of  falling  like  seed  into  good  ground, 
otherwise  the  best  growth  may  he  perverted.     (Tr.  178; 

491  E ;  492  A.)     The  sophists  will  corrupt  him,  the  popu- . 
lace  spoil  him  with  their  clamorous  praises.     (Tr.  179; 

492  B,  C.)  He  must  study  to  humour  and  to  understand 
the  great  wild  beast,  the  public  (Tr.  180;  493  A,  B,  C), 
which  cannot  appreciate  abstract  truth  (Tr.  181,  182  ;  493 
D,  E ;  494  A)  ;  will  be  led  away  by  the  unwise  flattery  of 
friends  if  he  is  beautiful  in  person — with  a  hint  at  Alci- 
biades.  (Tr.  181;  494B,  C,  D,  E.)  No  partial  endowments 
safe,  and' small  talents  are,  like  little  learning,  a  dangerous 
thing. 

Again,  when  philosophy  has  been  abandoned  by  its  pro- 
fessors, other  unfit  persons,  seeing  their  seats  empty,  grasp 
at  its  honours,  which  are  still  tempting.  (Tr.  182;  495 
A,  B,  C,  D.)  Such  are  like  the  hunchback  smith,  who 
makes  money  and  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  impoverished 
master's  daughter.  (Tr.  183 ;  495  E.)  But  what  is  the 
polity  most  akin  to  philosophy  ?  (Tr.  184 ;  497  B.)  Alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  teaching  philosophy  is  urged.  (Tr. 
186 ;  498  D.)  This  polity  will  exist  when  the  Muse  herself 
is  mistress  of  the  State.  ■  (Tr.  187 ;  499  C,  D.)  Objectors 
must  be  disabused  of  their  prejudice  against  philosophers. 
(Tr.  188  ;  499  E;  600  A,  B,  C,  E.)  The  crowd  must  be 
taught  that  we  speak  truth  of  them.  (Tr.  189 ;  500  D,  E.) 
Parallel  with  the  case  of  the  painter  painting  on  a  pure 
white  ground  and  touching  and  retouching  his  sketch.  (Tr. 
189 ;  501  B.)  The  philosopher  is  such  a  painter,  and  will 
paint  a  telling  picture  (Tr.  189 ;  501  C) ;  till  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  State  evils  will  never  die  out.  (Tr.  190, 159 ; 
601  E;  473  D.) 

He  then  comes  again  to  the  Karaariuivi  rwv  ap^^pvrwv. 
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The  only  reliable  custodians  are  philosophers.  (Tr.  191 ; 
602  E ;  503  A,  B.)  Danger  of  diiferent  temperaments, 
necessary  tests,  long  and  painful  study  of  <to<^'ui.  and 
<rm(l>pofTvv7i  requisite.  (Tr.  192,  193 ;  504  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
The  search  for  the  good  is  the  highest  of  all  such  studies, 
and  the  relation  of  the  good  to  pleasure  is  misappre- 
hended. Opinion  is  nothing  without  science.  (Tr.  195; 
506  C.)  We  are  not  in  a  condition  as  yet  to  estimate 
good  except  in  its  usufruct.  (Tr.  196;  507  A.)  Expla- 
nation >^f  ghgtvonf,  pTi(^^    f.pyi»^i!iilii  .     HiH    I'll iir' im the 

former  is  .anJdea^inJhjuifiiM^  seen.     (Tr.  196 ; 

607  B.)  As  the  snn  illumines  the  eye  of  sense,  theacutest 
of  them  all,  so  the  light  of  truth  and  real  existence  enlightens 
the  soul.  (Tr.  198;  508  D.)  The  Good  is  something 
higher  than  science  or  tnith,  and  is  the  spring  of  life  and 
nutriment  in  the  domain  of  knowledge.  (Tr.  199;  509  B.) 
Analogy  from  the  study  of  geometry,  whose  conclusions  are 
not  about  the  lines  and  diagrams,  but  the  mental  concep- 
tions they  are  employed  to  represent.  (Tr.  200 ;  510  0, 
D,  E.)  Intelli^cible  species  and  hypotheses.  The  contem- 
plation of  the  real  and  intelligible  is  renderea  clearer  by^ 
dialectics.  There  are  the  following  tour  afltecdons  of  the 
soul  brought  into  play,  which  contribute  to  the  acquisition 
of  truth  :  vmjdi's,  the  highest  in  rank ;  StAvota,  understandr. 
ing,  the  second ;  irumi,  belief,  the  third ;  and  elccuria,  con- 
jecture, the  fourth.     (Tr.  201 ;  511  D,  E  ;  533  E.) 

Book  VII. — The  Seventh  Book  opens  with  the  famous 
comparison  of  the  human  mind  to  a  dark  cavern,  and 
occupies  down  to  Tr.  205 ;  517  B,  C,  D.  The  man  who 
comes  from  divine  contemplations  to  human  ills  becomes 
confused  when  he  looks  at  these  shadows  in  the  dark. 
In  each  man's  soul  there  is  an  inborn  power- of  learn- 
ing, but  a  circuit  must  be  made  with  the  whole  soul 
through  the  mutable,  till  it  can   bear  the  splendour  of 
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the  real  (Tr.  206 ;  518  C) ;  use  and  abuses  of  this  privi- 
lege. Even  philosophy  is  not  to  be  pushed  so  far  that 
■  ts  devotee  should  already  fancy  himself  in  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest.  He  must  again  descend  to  help  his  erring 
fellow-captives  in  the  gloom.  (Tr.  207,  208 ;  519  A,  B,  0, 
D.)  He  lives  not  for  himself,  but  the  general  good* 
(Tr.  208, 102, 151 ;  519  E ;  419  A,  B ;  466  A.)  The  State's 
address  to  the  philosophic  guardian  who  is  to  be  a  king- 
bee  among  the  swarms.  (Tr.  208,  209 ;  520  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
Further  requisites.     (Tr.  210  ;  521  0.) 

What,  then,  is  the  scientific  doctrine  that  conTerts  the  soul 
from  out  of  the  gloom  into  reality  ?  Is  it  gymnastics,  music, 
or  the  study  of  number  ?  (Tr.  209  to  211 ;  521,  522  D.)  This 
leads  to  further  distinctions  between  clear  sensible  impres- 
sions and  those  which  appeal  wholly  to  the  intellect.  We 
cannot  get  a  clearer  idea  of  a  finger  than  is  given  bj'  sight ; 
but  general  qualities,  as  greatness  or  smallness,  or  softness 
or  hardness,  the  eye  does  not  see.  (Tr.  212  ;  523  E.)  There 
is  only  one  bodily  sense  for  the  discrimination  of  opposite 
properties  in  bodies,  and  intellect  only  can  blend  them. 
(Tr.  213 ;  524  C,  D,  E.)  The  study  of  what  oneness  is,  is 
conducive  to  that  of  reality,  and  thus  that  of  number  is  so, 
not  as  the  huckster's  art  for  buying  or  selling,  but  as  a  means 
of  passing  from  the  transient  to  the  abiding.  (Tr.  214; 
525  B,C.) 

^Further  recommendation  of  numerical  study,  also  that 
of  geometry,  which  is  not  an  empirical  science,  but  belongs 
purely  to  the  cognitive  faculty.  (Tr.  216;  527  A.  See 
Tr.  200  ;  510  C,  D,  E.)  Thus  geometry  is  the  cognition  of 
the  ever-existent.    (Tr.  216  ;  527  B  ;  see  Art.  "  Geometry.") 

UWext  comes  astronomy  as  a  discipline,  though  solid 
geometry  would  seem  to  follow  more  naturally.  (Tr.  217 
to  220 ;  528  A,  B,  C ;  530  A,  B.)  ^ Observations  on  musical 
interval  and  the  tuning  of  strings.    (Tr.  221 ;  631  B,  C.) 
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But,  however  useful  all  these  things,  they  are  but  pre- 
ludes ;  nothing  but  dialectics  must  be  the  ultimate  resource, ' 
by  which  we  are  to  attack  the  problem,  What  things 
are  per  se,  and  what  is  the  Good,  the  full  end  of  the  In- 
telligible? (Tr.  222;  532  A,  B.)  The  aoqessoiy  arts  of 
which  we  have  spoken  may  help  our  emerging  from  the 
cavern,  but  it  is  only  the  higher  dialectic  that  enables 
us  to  soar  into  the  sphere  of  the  Intelligible.  (Tr.  222 ; 
532  C,D.) 

But  what  is  dialectic  ?.>  First,  it  takes  away  all  hypo- 
theses, draws  the~eye'of  the  soul  out  of  the  mire,  and 
makes  use  of  the  four  instruments  named  above.  (Tr.  201,  t 
224 ;  511  D ;  533  0,  D,  E.)  Opinion  has  regard  to  yeveirid 
intelligence  to  oia-ia:  what  essence  is  to  producing,  in- 
telligence is  to  opinion,  science  to  faith,  and  reflection  to\ 
conjecture.  (Tr.  224 ;  534  A.)  He  who  cannot  abstract 
the  idea  of  the  Good  is  a  mere  dreamer.  (Tr.  224 ;  534  C.) 
Dialectics  are  the  top-stone  and  battlement  of  science.  (Tr. 
225 ;  534  B.)  Further  qualifications  of  the  dialectician  : 
his  laboriousness  and  devotion  (Tr.  226 ;  635  D,  E),  his 
moderation,  courage,  and  genuineness ;  must  be  of  compe- 
tent age,  have  learnt  when  young  and  vigorous,  not  by 
compulsion  but  choice,  and  have  undergone  careful  selec- 
tion. (Tr.  227 ;  536  E ;  537  A.)  This  attainment  must 
be  deferred  till  aifter  the  wearying  exercises  of  gymnas- 
tics ;  must  be  pursued  after  twenty  less  diffusely,  and  after 
thirty  a  further  selection  is  to  be  made.  (Tr.  228  ;  537  C, 
D.)  Abuse  of  dialectics.  We  are  reared  in  dogmas  and 
forms  of  belief  not  to  be  lightly  discarded.  The  taste  for 
disputation  makes  youth,  like  young  dogs,  fond  of  dragging 
and  tearing,  and  must  be  employed  with  due  restriction 
and  caution.  (Tr.  230 ;  539  E.)  Proper  period  and  dura;;' 
tion  of  dialectial  studies.  (Tr.  230 ;  540  A,  B.)  Duties 
and  rewards  at  death  and  in  the  other  world.    (Tr.  231 ; 
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540  C.)  All  that  lias  been  said  applies  to  men  and  women 
alike.  (lb.)  If  the  ideal  state  is  to  be  possible,  it  will  be 
in  some  such  way  as  this.  .  (Tr.  231 ;  541  B.) 
^-'^ook  VIII. — The  Eighth  Book  opens  with  claimiivg 
for  women  the  same  education  and  fnnctions  as  thos^ 
of  men.  The  division  of  politics  into  four  is  again 
resumed:  first,  the  Cretan  and  Laconian,  or  monarchic; 
secondly,  the  oligarchic;  and  then  the  democratic  and 
tyrannic,  the  most  unwholesome  of  all.  (Tr.  233 ;  544  C.) 
The  first,  and  the  philosopher  who ,  corresponds  to  it,  has 
already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  "  Timarchy  "  and 
"  Philotimic."  We  hare  next  to  consider  the  oligarchy, 
and  the  man  who  cori'esponcls  to  it.  (Tr.  234 ;  645  B, 
C,  D.)  Then  tbllows  the  answer  given  by  the  Muses  to 
a  supposed  invocation.  Allusion  to  the  perfect  number, 
the  mixture  of  the  metals  in  human  temperament.  (Tr. 
236 ;  547  A.)  How  the  transition  is  made  fioni  aris- 
tocracy to  oligarchy,  where  a  property  census  is  a,t  the 
basis.  (Tr.  239 ;  550  D,  and  following.)  In  an  oligarchy 
the  State  will  be  twofold  and  divided.  (Tr.  240  ;  551  D.) 
The  rich  man  is  a  .drone  in  .the  hive,  while  the  poorer 
class  are  stinging-bees.    (Tr.  241 ;  552  C,  D.) 

Having  considered  the  politj-,  he  comes  to  treat  of  the 
man  who  resembles  it.  (Tr.  242  ;  553  A.)  He  is  occupied 
with  this  down  to  Tr.  244 ;  655  A,  and  then  takes  up  the 
case  of  the  demooratio  polity,  where  the  stinging-bees  begin 
to  make  their  power  of  ofience  felt.  (Tr.  246;  555  D.)  Good 
description  of  the  usurer  injecting  the  poison  of  a  loan. 
(Tr.  245;  655  E.)  The  fruitless  struggles  of  the  pampered, 
self-indulgent  man  when  in  danger.  (Tr.  246  ;  656  C,  D, 
E.)  In  a  democracy  the  poor  get  the  ascendancy  (Tr.  246 ; 
557  A);  in  it  all  sorts  of  men  are  to  be  found,, and  it  is  a 
kind  of  polity-market.  (Tr.  247;  657  D.)  Office  is  not 
corapulsory.ih  it ;  it  is  very  lenient  to  convicted  criminals— 
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a  pleasant,  anarcliioal,  fanoifully-diyersified  system  of  rule. 
(Tr.  247  ;  558  C,) 

And  now  for  the  democrat  himself,  who  is  a  man  under 
the  dominion  of  pleasures  and  lusts  and  non-essential^ — 
who,  after  he  has  tasted  the  honey  of  the  rich  drope, 
undergoes  a  change,  rejects  the  advice  of  his  oligarchic 
father  and  fiiends,  and  takes  up  with  a  host  of  low  desires 
that  seize  the  acropolis  of  his  soul.  (Tr.  248,  249 ;  559, 
660  B.)  Gradual  debasement  described  (Tr.  250;  560 
C,  D,  E ;  561  A)  ;  or,  if  he  at  any  time  relents,  he  will  ba  a 
man  of  irregular  and  unsettled  tastes.  (Tr.  251 ;  561  B,  C, 
D.)  This  is  the  democrat  (Tr.  251;  562  A) ;  and  next  comps 
what  he  ironically,  or  in  deference  to  popular  sentiment, 
calls  the  noblest  polity,  the  tyrannic  (lb.) ;  its  developmept 
described  as  resulting  from  anarchy  and  the  levelling  of  ajl 
distinctions.  (Tr.  262,  253 ;  562  E ;  563  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
Excess  is  sure  to  bring  about  its  opposite,  and  we  jump 
from  the  extreme  of  license  to  tha;t  of  arbitrary  restraint. 
(Tr.  254;  564  A,  B,  C.)  To  aid  the  enquiry,  he  divides 
democracy  into  three  sections  (lb. ;  D,  E.)— the  talking  oratqr 
class ;  the  rich,  who  are  the  feeding  ground  of  the;  drones ;  and 
the  common  herd,  who  are  the  most  numerous  party.  (Tr. 
254 ;  565  A.)  The  latter  strive  to  rob  the  honey  of  the 
drones,  and  are  met  by  measures  of  opposition ;  a  President 
is  at  length  demanded  by  one  or  both  parties,  and  i« 
augmented  by  the  people  till  he  becomes  great.  (Tr.  255  ; 
565  B,  C.)  Thus  the  tyrant  arises  out  of  the  President, 
who  is  sharpened  by  the  taste  of  blood,  like  the  man 
who  had  tasted  human  entrails  in  the  story  of  the  temple 
of  Lycaean  Zeus.  Such  a  man,  if  he  would  not  be  killed 
himself,  must  promise  remission  of  debts  and  redistribu- 
tion of  public  lands,  and  become  a  wolf  instead  of  a  man. 
( Tr.  255  ;  566  D,  E ;  666  A.)  To  protect  himself  from 
assassination,   he   surrounds  himself  with  a   bodyguard, 
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and  does  not  lie  a  prostrate  hulk  upon  the  ground,  but 
ascends  the  chariot  of  the  State.  (Tr.  256 ;  666  C,  D ; 
see  back  also  Tr.  233 ;  544  C.) 

The  tyrant's  fair  promises ;  he  occupies  his  people  with 
war  to  divert  them  (Tr.  257 ;  566  E ;  667  A) ;  represses 
freedom  of  advice,  makes  a  clearance  of  the  good  and  wise 
and  virtuous,  strengthens  his  bodyguard^  engages  foreign 
mercenaries,  enfranchises  the  slave-class,  takes  up  with  the 
aspiring  and  unprincipled  younger  men,  while  the  poets  sing 
his  praises.     (Tr,  258 ;   568  B.) 

Here  Plato  charges  Euripides,  as  also  in  Theages  (125 
B),  with  a  panegyric  on  tyranny  which  should  have  been 
brought  against  Sophocles,  though  he  calls  tyranny  "  god- 
like" (Troades,  v.  114.)  In  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  (323), 
on  the  Contrary,  he  depicts  vivifily  the  evils  of  lyranny 
(Tr.  258;  568  A,  B.)  Bad  and  seductive  influence  of 
the  poets,  who  promote  the  growth  of  lyrannies,  and  take 
the  pay  of  tyrants.  (Tr.  258  ;  568  C,  D.)  The  tyrant 
will  commit  sacrilege  as  long  as  he  is  able,  and  when  these 
sources  of  supply  fail,  he  will  suck  the  blood  of  his  parent 
country.  At  last  he  will  be  cast  off  as  a  parricide.  The 
proverb  is  made  good,  that  the  people  flying  from  the  smoke 
of  submission  under  the  free,  will  have  fallen  into  the  fire 
of  despotic  rule  under  slaves ;  and  with  this  remark  the  ex- 
position of  tyranny  is  concluded.     (Tr.  259  ;  569  B,  0,  D.) 

Booh  IX. — The  Ninth  Book  commences  with  the  tyran- 
nic man,  who  would  seem  tb  be  distinct  from  the  mere 
head  of  a  tyranny.  (Tr.  260 ;  571  A.)  Here  follow  some 
speculations  on  the  complexion  of  a  man's  dreams  taking 
the  hue  of  his  character,  when  awake.  (Tr.  260 ;  571  C.) 
The  wild  license  of  dreams.  (Tr.  261 ;  571  D.)  Opposite 
case  of  the  moderate  man  and  the  harmless  fantasy  of  his 
dreams.  (Tr.  261;  572  A,  B.)  Gradual  corruption  of 
the  democratic  man,  despite  the  opposition  of  his  father 
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and  relatives.  Has  within  him  a  passion  which,  like  a 
great  winged  drone,  takes  the  lead  of  his  indolent  desires. 
(Tr.  262 ;  573  A.)  Is  like  a  lover,  or  drunkard,  or  mad- 
man mastered  by  desires.  He  has  recourse  to  borrowing 
money  and,  when  his  goods  have  been  seized  and  all 
is  spent,  to  plundering  others,  and  robs  and  beats  bis 
old  parents,  or  turns  his  mother  adrift  for  some  worth- 
less mistress.  (Tr.  263,  264;  574  A,  B,  C.)  When  he 
can  get  no  more  out  of  his  father  he  engages  in  mid- 
night robbery,  and  spoiling  temples,  or  murder,  (Tr. 
264 ;  674  E ;  575  A.)  He  and  his  fellows  act  as  body- 
guard to  the  tyrant,  bear  false  witness,  take  bribes  for  in- 
justice, and  give  origin  to  tyrants.  (Tr.  265  ;  575  C.)  Such 
persons  can  be  friends  to  none,  are  unfaithful  and  unjust, 
and  as  being  depraved  are  most  miserable.  (Tr.  266 ; 
676  C.)  ■ 

To  go  back  to  the  State.  The  tyrannic  State  is  the 
worst,  as  the  kingly  is  the  best,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
estimated  by  him  who  is  competent  to  judge.  (Tr.  266  j 
576  D,  E ;  577  A.)  Both  the  tyrannic  polity  and  the  man 
who  answers  to  it  are  full  of  fear  and  cries  of  anguish,  and 
equally  wretched.  (Tr.  268 ;  578  B.)  Only  the  tyrant 
himself  can  be  more  wretched.  Case  supposed  of  a  tyrant 
in  a  desert  surrounded  only  by  slaves  and  foes  (Tr.  268  ; 
578  E),  compelled  to  fawn  on  them,  or  to  be  shut  up  a 
prisoner  without  ever  going  abroad  (Tr.  269 ;  579  A,  B,  C) ; 
he  will  be  really  poor  (Tr.  269 ;  579  E),  envious,  want- 
ing friends,  unholy,  the  receptacle  and  nurse  of  every 
evU.  (Tr.  270,  580  A.)  Decision  on  the  relative  happiness 
of  the  two  classes.  (Tr.  270 ;  580  B,  C,  D.)  This  leads  to 
another  classification,  that  of  the  three  natures  of  the  soul — 
the  philomathic  or  philosophic,  the  philomcio  or  philotim^c, 
the  philoehrematic  or  philocerdic — and  to  these  three  classes 
of  pleasure  attach.    (Tr.  271 ;  580  E  ;  581  A,  B,  C.)  The 
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pleasure  of  the  philosopher  is  the  highest.  (Tr.  273 ;  583 
A.  See  also  Tr.  266  to  273  ;  577  B  to  580  0 ;  and  580  D 
to  583  A.) 

This  introduces  again  the  question  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure. (Tr.  273,  274;  588  C,  D,  E;  584  A.)  Nothing  is 
true  in  pleasure  but  the  effect  of  contrast,  so  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  juggle.  (lb.)  .  Behold,  then,  a  pleasure  which  does 
nut  spring  from  contrast — that  of  smell.  (Tr.  274;  584  B.) 
Doctrine  of  relativity  (Tr.  275 ;  584  E ;  685  A),  as  applied 
to  hunger  and  thirst.  (Tr.  lb. ;  585  B)  ;  greater  pleasures  are 
those  which  partake  of  uniformity  and  truth.  (Tr.  276 ; 
585  C.)  Those  that  respect  the  ministry  of  the  bo^J"  ai'e 
less  in  degree  (Tr.  276 ;  585  D,  E) ;  bestial  pleasures  of 
the  unintelligent  and  vicious.  (Tr.  276 ;  586  A,  B,  C.)  The 
tj'rant,  then,  is  the  farthest  removed  from  true  pleasure,  the 
king  the  least.  (Tr.  277  ;  587  A,  B,  C.)  The  disparity  is 
as  1  to  729,  or  the  cube  of  27.     (Tr.  278  ;  587  E.) 

Having  first  modelled  a  compound  monster  dajipled  with 
spots,  with  a  circle  of  heads  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  and 
added  thereto  the  figures  of  a  lion  and  man  to  represent  the 
impulsive  and  rational  nature,  he  encloses  these  in  an  outer 
casing  of  humanity.  (Tr.  279 ;  588  B,  C,  D.)  He  again 
proceeds  to  review  some  of  the  paradoxes  of  Thrasymachus 
about  its  being  advantageous  to  do  wrong,  and  applies 
illustrations  from  his  figure,  and  the  starving  reason  to 
nurture  passion  and  appetite.  (Tr.  280;  588  E.)  The 
further  application  is  continued,  and  the  evil  of  fostering 
the  impetuous  and  lustful  part  of  the  compound  monster. 
(Tr.  281 ;  590  B.)  The  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  it  is 
not  advantageous  to  do  wrong  or  indulge  excess.  (Tr.  282  ; 
590  E ;  591  A,  B.)  On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  under- 
standing will  study  to  benefit  his  soul,  not  caring  so  much 
for  health  or  bodily  beauty,  but  for  a  divine  accordance 
vrithin  it.    Not  wealth  nor  popular  applause  will  be  his 
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aim,  but  watchful  eelf-administration.  He  will  reach  after 
all  that  will  make  him  better,  and  will  be  an  industrious 
politician  in  this  ideal  city,  which  exists  only  on  paper. 
(Tr.  283 ;  592  A,  B.)  But  Socrates  suggests  whether  an 
Example  of  this  ideal  is  not  laid  lip  in  heaven  for  him  who 
wishes  to  behold  it,  though  this  is  of  no  moment  if  the  mm 
aims  to  be  conformed  to  the  proposed  standard.  (Tr.  283  ; 
692  B.) 

Sooh  X. — This  brings  us  to  the  Tenth  and  concluding 
Book,  which  at  once  resumes  the  attack  on  the  poets, 
notwithstanding  the  awe  of  Homer's  name.  (Tr.  284; 
595  B.)  Process  of  bringing  under  one  name  many  par- 
ticulars is  a  case  of  abstraction.  There  are  many  couches 
and  tables,  but  only  one  idea  of  each.  (Tr.  285 ;  596  A.) 
He  divides  workmen  into  three  classes :  there  is  the  uni- 
versal sovereign  maker,  the  artisan,  the  imitator  or 
painter.  In  one  sense  a  world  can  be  made  by  hold- 
ing up  a  mirror  and  turning  it  round,  and  the  painter's 
is  an  analogous  case.  (Tr.  285;  596  C,  D,  E.)  He  applies 
this  cLtssification  to  the  deitj',  the  cabinet-maker,  and 
the  painter  of  a  couch  or  table.  (Tr.  286 ;  597  B,  C,  D, 
E.)  The  imitator  is  third  in  order,  and  so,  too,  the  poet. 
The  painter,  however,  only  paints  things  as  they  ap- 
pear, not  as  they  are,  and  thus  is  far  from  the  truth. 
But  if  he  is  clever,  he  will  deceive  children  and  unreflecting 
persons.  Be  assured  that  when  you  meet  with  a  person 
who  pretends  to  know  everything,  you  are  being  imposed 
on,  or  that  he  who  tells  you  about  such  a  person  is  a  sim- 
pleton. The  poets  pretend  to  this  universal  knowledge. 
(Tr.  287 ;  598  B,  0,  D,  E.)  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
ask  Homer  or  the  poets  whom  they  have  cured  of  diseases, 
or  what  arts  they  have  taught ;  but  we  may  ask.  What  con- 
stitutions have  been  well  founded  by  him,  what  generals 
have  been  made  by  him,  or  battles  won  ?  (Tr.  288 ;  599  A, 
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B,  0,  D,  E.)  What  pupils  has  he  left,  like  Thales  or  Py- 
thagoras, termed  after  his  name  ?  (Tr.  289 ;  600  A,  B.) 
Would  not  he  have  been  honoured  or  enriched,  like  Prota- 
goras of  Abdera,  or  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  had  he  merited  it  ? 
(Tr.  290 ;  '600  D,  B.)  Just  as  the  painter  paints  a  shoe- 
maker, knowing  nothipg  of  the  trade,  so  the  verse-maker 
colours  by  means  of  verbs  and  nouns,  which  may  be  ad- 
mirable in  rhythm,  but  look  pallid  when  stripped  of  the 
colours  of  music  and  metre.  (Tr.  290 ;  601  A,  B.)  But 
neither  the  painter  of  horse-furniture,  nor  the  maker,  knows 
anything  about  its  use,  which  is  possessed  only  by  the  rider. 
The  value  of  a  thing  consists  wholly  in  its  adaptedness  for 
use,  which  is  clear  only  to  the  man  of  knowledge;  the 
imitator  can  only  opine.  The  power  that  rules  in  us  is 
that  therefore  wbich  reckons  measures,  and  weighs,  or  the 
rational  (Tr.  292  ;  602  B) ;  imitation  is  low  in  its  nature, 
associations,  and  results.     (Tr.  293 ;  603  A,  B.) 

This  leads  on  to  a  discourse  on  the  folly  of  exhibiting 
strong  emotion  in  public,  which  reaches  down  to  604  E. 
The  imitative  poet  must  consult  the  crowd,  and  occupy 
himself  in  shadowy  representations.  (Tr.  295;  605  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E.)  Further  remarks  on  the  emotional,  and  the 
display  of  the  mournful  and  comic.  (Tr.  296 ;  606  C,  D.) 
It  is  admitted  that  Homer  was  good,  however,  in  his 
panegyrics  on  the  gods  and  good  men.  Between  poetry 
and  philosophy  there  has  always  been  an  old  feud.  (Tr. 
297 ;  607  A,  B,  C.)  We  will,  however,  hear  poetry  make 
her  apology,  and  rejoice  if  she  can  establish  her  innocence, 
but  we  cannot  sacrifice  to  our  fondness  for  her  our  conscien- 
tious convictions.     (Tr.  298  ;  607  E ;  608  A,  B.) 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  great 
rewards  of  virtue,  of  the  corrupting  effect  of  evil.  (Tr.  298, 
299 ;  608  C,  D,  E ;  609  B,  C,  D.)  Things  are  only  destroyed 
by  their  own  internal  canker,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
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■with  soTil,  which  is  therefore  immortal  (Tr.  300 :  610  B, 
CD,  E ;  611  A),  simple  and  indestructible  (Tr.  301 ; 
611  B),  and  is  thorougETy  traSspafint,  wHeh  freed  from  the 
taint  of  body,  and  lustrous  in  beauty.  We  no  more  recog- 
nise its  tnie  character  on  earth  than  we  do  the  ancient 
nature  of  the  marine  Grlaucus,  covered  with  seaweed,  mud, 
and  shells,  and  beaten  about  the  rocky  coast.  (Tr.  301 ;  611 
O,  D,  E.)  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that 
righteousness  is  the  soul's  best  possession,  however  the  ring 
of  Gyges  or  the  helmet  of  Pluton  might  enable  it  to  escape 
detection.  (Tr.  302 ;  612  B.)  Bighteousness  does  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  he  who  practises  it  is  beloved 
by  them,  and  all  things  work  for  the  best  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  (Tr.303;  612  E.)  It  is  otherwise  with  the  un- 
just :  they  lose  the  race,  and  become  the  laughingstock  of 
all  men,  while  the  tortures  assigned  by  the  opponents  (Tr. 
40  ;  361  E  ;  362  A)  will  fall  to  their  lot.  (Tr.  303,  304; 
613  B,  C,  D,  E.)  He  now  recounts  the  story  of  Er,  which 
occupies  from  Tr.  304,  614  B,  to  the  close,  of  which  a  pretty 
full  account  has  been  given  elsewhere  under  "  Arts,"  "  Fable 
of  Er,"  and  some  others,  and  need  not  be  again  i-epeated. 

The  book  thus  concludes :  "  This  story  Glaucon  was  pre- 
served without  loss,  and  may  serve  to  save  us,  if  we  obey  its 
warning,  and  cross  the  river  of  Lethe  happily,  and  are  not 
polluted  in  soul.  But  if  we  do  obey,  as  I  recommend,  be- 
lieving the  soul  to  be  immortal,  able  to  bear  up  against  all 
evils,  and  able  to  attain  to  all  good,  we  shall  always  keep 
the  heavenward  road,  a%d  practise  righteousness  with 
■wisdom  in  every  way ;  that  we  may  be  f i-iends  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  gods,  both  while  in  this  life,  and  when  we 
cany  off  its  rewards,  like  victors  bearing  palms,  led  round 
by  assembled  crowds  of  friends,  and  in  that  other  life  with 
its  journey  of  a  thousand  years  already  described,  in  which 
I  piay  we  may  fare  well,"    (Tr.  312 ;  621  C,  D.) 
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TIM^US. 

TiJLfius,  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  held  to  be  genuine 
from  early  times,  is  largely  oconpied  with  an  exposition  of 
physical  doctrines.  It\  is  supposed  to  be  held  between 
Socrates,  Critias,  TimBsus,  tbe  Locrian  pbilosoplier,  and 
Hermocrates.  The  first  opening  portion  is  a  risvme  of 
what  has  been  said  in  the  Eepublio,  that  Guardians  are 
to  be  high-souled  and  philosophic  (Tr.  320 ;  18  A) ;  are 
not  to  regard  gold  and  silver  as  their  own  (18  B)  ;  that 
women  are  to  bo  trained  to  war  and  other  duties  of  men 
(Tr.  320 ;  18  C),  and  children  to  be  common  property, 
unknown  to  their  parents  (Tr.  320;  18  D);  thot>e  of 
virtuous  parentage  to  have  special  distinctions.  (Tr.  321  ; 

19  A.)  Socrates  has  created  his  Republic,  but  he  wants  to 
see  it  start  into  life,  and  appeals  to  those  present  to  help 
him.  (Tr.  321 ;  19  B.)  The  poets,  whom  he  professes  not 
to  dislike,  will  not  serve  his  turn  (Tr.  822;  19  D),  still 
less  the  Sophists  with  their  verbosity  and  pretentiousness, 
and  their  wandering  desultory  habits.  (Tr.  322  ;  19  E.) 
None  but  the  students  of  philosophy  and  political  science 
remain,  such  as  Timaeus  of  Locri,  Critias,  and  Hermocrates. 
"  When,  then,  I  witnessed  your  interest  yesterday  in  the 
new  Republic,  I  was  delighted,  because  I  knew  that  none ' 
(ouScces)  could  better  follow  out  the  subject."    (Tr.  322; 

20  B.) 

Critias  relates  a  story  which  was  once  told  by  the 
wise  Solon  to  an  ancestor  of  his,  and  takes  occasion  to 
praise  Solon  as  a  poet,  whom  he  thinks  would  have  rivalled 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  had  not  the  popular  dissensions  of  the 
time  prevented.  (Tr.  324  ;  21 B,  C,  D.)  The  story  is  about 
some  deed  of  prowess  by  the  Athenians  in  very  ancient 
times,  of  which  the  record  had  been  lost.  (Tr.  324 ;  21  D). 
An  old  priest  of  Sais  relates  to  Solon  the  real  meaning  of 
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some  of  the  ancient  myths,  including  that  of  Deucalion's 
deluge.  (Tr.  325 ;  22  A.)  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
that  of  Phaethon,  which  embodies  the  doctrine  of  the  Sun's 
Declination,  or  other  parallactic  change.  (Tr.  325 ;  22  C, 
D)  ;  also  of  the  absence  of  great  alterations  in  Egypt.  (Tr. 
326  ;  22  E.)  The  temperate  portions  of  the  earth  are  those 
mostly  inhabited.  (lb.)  Whatever  events  have  taken  place 
elsewhere,  have  been  recorded  in  graven  characters  on 
the  Egyptian  temples  (Tr.  326 ;  23  A),  whUe  in  other 
countries  mure  perishable  histories  have  been  consumed 
by  time  and  desolating  changes,  so  that  the  states  have, 
as  it  were,  to  begin  life  afresh.  (Tr.  326 ;  23  B.)  There 
have  been  many  deluges,  not  one  only,  and  you  Athenians 
have  lost  all  knowledge  of  your  renowned  ancestors,  once 
the  first  people  under  heaven.  (Tr.  326 ;  23  C.)  The 
Saitic  priest  goes  on  to  state  that,  while  the  records  of  Sais 
go  back  eight  thousand  years,  the  origin  of  the  Athenian 
community  is  a  thousand  years  earlier.  (Tr.  327  ;  23  D,  E, 
24  A.)  Special  local  advantages  secured  to  the  Athenians 
their  attachment  to  wisdom  and  good  government,  one  of 
which  was  their  temperate  climate.  (Tr.  328 ;  24  B,  C.) 
He  describes  the  martial  prowess  of  this  early  race,  and 
its  struggle  with  the  formidable  power  of  the  Isle  of 
Atlantis,  a  sort  of  premature  Great  Britain — though  it  may 
be  hoped  its  fate  is  not  prophetic — submerged  under  the 
ocean,  which  is  now  impassable  to  ships.  (Tr.  328,  329 ; 
24  D,  E;  25  A,  B,  C,  D.)  This  story,  almost  forgotten, 
the  narrator  contrives  to  recall.  (26  A.)  According  to  the 
proverb,  that  we  forget  little  of  what  we  learnt  in  childhood, 
he  now  recollects  it  all,  though  what  took  place  yesterday- 
he  should  wholly  forget.     (Tr.  330 ;  26  B.) 

Critias  proposes  to  regard  the  ideal  state  of  Socrates 
in  the  Eepublio  as  this  ancient  Athenian  one,  and  the 
latter  considers  the  suggestion  as  a  happy  one.    (Tr.  330 ; 
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26  C,  D,  E.)  TimeeuB,  who  is  the  most  profound  of  tne 
party  in  natural  physios,  is  to  begin  the  discourse  with 
the  history  of  creation,  and  to  bring  it  down  to  the  birth 
of  mankind,  when  Critias  will  make  a  further  applica- 
tion of  the  story  to  the  ideal  Eepublic.  (Tr.  331 ;  27  A,  B.) 

Having  prefaced  his  observations,  as  every  wise  man 
will  do,  with  an  invocation  of  the  deity,  Timasus  at  once 
enters  on  his  subject.  (Tr.  331 ;  27  C,  D.)  "He  mustfirst 
define  the  to  Sv  d«i,  that  which  is  without  yevea-i/s,  and  the 
TO  yiyvofLevov  act,  which  is  never  ov.  (Tr.  331,  332 ;  27  D.) 
The  former,  comprehended  by  vo^o-is  /AeTo.  \6ryav,  as  always 
the  same,  the  latter  opined  by  notion  with  unreasoning 
sense  presentation,  which  arises  and  perishes  but  never 
exists.  (Tr.  332 ;  28  A.)  Nothing  generated  exists  with- 
out a  cause;'  and  if  the  artificer  looks  to  a  permanent 
pattern,  his  work  will  be  beautiful :  otherwise  not.  (Tr. 
332 ;  28  B.)  The  world  has  not  always  existed,  because  it 
is  corporeal  and  visible,  and  is  due  to  a  first  cause.  (Tr. 
332  ;  28  C)  It  is  difficult  by  searching  to  find  out  God, 
and  stUl  more  to  reveal  Him  when  found,  (lb.)  He  looked 
to  an  eternal  pattern  when  He  made  the  world,  for  it  is 
beautiful  and  formed  by  One  who  is  the  best.  (Tr.  333  ; 
29  A.)  It  has,  then,  been  created  on  principles  compre- 
hended, as  defined  above,  by  intellect  with  reason,  and  pos- 
sessing fixity.  (lb.)  True,  the  world  is  an  image,  and  our 
language,  speaking  of  it,  should  be  consistent  with  the  fact. 
(Tr.  333;  29  B.)  What  oviria  is  to  ya/ea-K,  truth  is  to 
belief.  ,  (Tr.  333 ;  29  C.) 

"  I  cannot  make  positively  clear  statements  on  what  is 
obscure  ;  all  that  can  be  expected  from  our  erring  human 
nature  is  probability.  (Tr.  333 ;  29  D.)  The  Author  of 
the  universe,  being  good  and  free  from  envy,  wished  it 
to  be  a  copy  of  Himself.  He  brought  it  from  disorder 
into  order,  and  made  it  intelligent  by  placing  intelli- 
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gence  in  soul,  and  soul  in  body.  It  is  thus  a  rational 
animal  (Tr.  33 1;  30  A,  .B),  including  all  other  animals 
in  itself,  and  without  any  rival;  so  that  it  is  but  one, 
and  will  continue  to  exist.  (Tr.  334,  335;  30  0,1);  31 
A,  B.)  It  i.s  -visible  and  tij,ngible,  held  together  by  its 
combining  elements,  water,  earth,  air,  fire,  in  a  solid 
form,  after  certain  numerical  analogies.  (Tr.  335,  336  ;  31 
C  ;  32  A,  B,  0.) 

"  These  elements  each  enter  it  as  a  whole,  so .  that  the 
combination  cannot  be  solicited  to  decay  by  any  outstand- 
ing portion,  as  by  heat  and  cold  outside  bodies.  (Tr.  336  ; 
32  D ;  33  A.)  The  spherical  form  was  chosen  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  symmetric.  (Tr.  336  ;  33  B.)  It  needed  no 
organs,  nor  hands,  nor  feet,  as  it  had  only  a  motion  of  rota- 
tion, not  one  of  progression,  and  was  self-nourishing.  (Tr, 
337  ;  33  C,  D ;  34  A.)  The  soul  was  created  prior  to  the 
body,  as  being  more  excellent."     (Tr.  338  ;  34  B,  C.) 

^Vhat  follows  on  the  nature  of  same,  different,  and  essence, 
is  obscure  and  mystical,  but  makes  allusion  to  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  and  their  motions,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
'primum  mobile,  while  three  are  made  to  revolve  with  equal 
velocities  and  the  other  four  with  unequal  but  proportionate 
rates,  divided  by  double  and  triple  intervals.  (Tr.  338,  339  ; 
35  A,  B,  0 ;  36  A,  B,  0,  D.)  *'  The  invisible  soul  partakes 
of  the  same,  the  different,  and  essential  being ;  if  it  contem- 
plates ti-uth  or  the  mutable,  and  has  to  do  with  difference, 
right  opinions  and  convictions  arise;  if  it  contemplates 
the  rational,  and  sameness  comes  into  play,  intelligence 
and  science  are  the  result,  these  two  being  included  in 
essence,  which  is  one  with  soul.  (Tr.  339,  340 ;  36  E ; 
37  A,  B,  C.)  When  the  world  was  set  going,  the  Creator 
was  delighted  with  His  work  and  sought  to  B^iake  it  per- 
fect.    (Compare  Genesis,  chap,  i.) 

"  He  formed  Time  as  an  enduring  image  of  Eternity. 
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Then  the  natural  subdivisions  of  it  were  first  introduced, 
and  the  distinctions  of  past,  present,  and  future,  which 
are  inapplicable  to  that  which  exists  really  and  is 
uncreate,  and  only  belong  to  generation.  (Tr.  341 ;  37  D,  E ; 
38  A,  B.)  Bom  with  the  world,  with  the  world  Time 
will  perish.  To  keep  it  in  observance,  God  created  sun, 
moon,  and  the  five  other  planets,  whose  revolutions,  are 
according  to  difference  :  first  the  moon  nearest  the  central 
earth,  the  sun  next,  then  Venus  and  Mercury,  which 
mutually  overtake  one  another,  not  constantly  progressive 
like  the  sun."     (Tr.  342  ;  38  C,  D,  E.) 

In  what  follows  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  motion 
in  right  ascension  and  declination,  or  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, where  he  speaks  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  moving  in 
an  helix  (Tr.  842;  39  A),  and  to  the  great  cycle  when 
the  eight  orbits  return  to  the  same  point.  (Tr.  343 ;  39 
B,  C,  D,  E.)  Four  orders  of  intellect  are  created,  the 
gods,  also  an  aerial,  an  aqueous,  and  terrestrial  race. 
Two  motions  were  assigned  to  divine  bodies ;  one  of  rota- 
tion in  one  spot,  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  sameness ; 
th&  other  of  progression,  answering  to  that  of  differ- 
ence, subordinate  to  the  former.  Five  other  motions  re- 
ferred to  (Tr.  337  ;  34  A)  are  spoken  of  here  also,  probably 
those  of  the  planets,  as  their  dances  are  immediately  intro- 
duced, their  direct  and  retrograde  movements,  conjunctions, 
oppositions,  and  eclipses,  though  a  subject  too  recondite  to 
be  here  entered  on.  (Tr.  344 ;  40  A,  B,  0,  D.)  The  other 
gods  or  dsenions  can  only  be  known  from  the  statements  of 
tradition.  Though  not  essentially  immortal,  they  are  free 
from  death  by  the  wUl  of  the  Creator. 

But  to  complete  the  work,  three  mortal  classes  remain 
to  be  called  into  existence,  and  this  work  is  assigned 
to  the  daemons,  who  are  to.  combine  the  mortal  and'  im- 
'  mortal  natures  into,  one,  and  to  imitate  the  Divine  pro- 
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cedure  in  their  own  formation,  for  the  nobler  portion 
of  which  the  deity  will  supply  the  seed.  (Tr.  345,  346 ; 
41  A,  B,  C,  D.)  The  Creator  allots  a  soul  to  each  star. 
After  this  comes  the  foimation  of  man,  male  and  female,- 
of  which  the  first  is  the  more  excellent,  compound 
creatures  who  sustain  a  conflict  between  their  emotional 
and  concupiscent  nature.  Of  these,  those  who  are  victo-' 
rious  over  their  passions  and  live  justly  will  return  to  their 
assigned  stellar  abode  and  there  be  happy,  but  they  who- 
fail  will  in  a  second  generation,  become  women ;  or,  btili 
persisting  in  wickedness,  pass  into  brute  bodies.  Not  to  be 
the  cause  of  evil,  the  deity  placed  some  of  these  souls  in 
eaith,  moon,  and  the  other  periodical  bodies,  and  charged 
the  younger  gods  to  fashion  and  lule  over  mortal  creatures, 
for  their  good.     (Tr.  346,  347  ;  41  E  ;  42  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

What  follows  on  the  modus  operandi  of  human  creation 
may  be  omitted,  but  the  ethical  result  is  the  turning  out  of 
the  soul  well  or  ill.  (Tr.  348,  349  ;  43  A,  B,  C*  D,  E ;  44  A,. 
B,  C.)  "  The  brain  has  been  shut  within  the  spherical 
skull  on  the  flexile  column  of  the  neck,  with  hands  and  feet 
given  us  for  walking  and  grasping,  the  front  being  more 
honourable  than  the  back  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  orgailis. 
and  expression."  (Tr.  350  ;  44  D,  E.)  He  gives  a  theory^ 
of  vision  which  we  have  noticed.  Art.  Dreams.     (Tr.  350  ; 

45  C,  D.)  "  Darkness  cuts  off  this  mutual  action  of  the, 
internal  and  outer  fire  of  light  and  becomes  cwayohyov  wirou, 
conducive  to  sleep.  The  eyelids  preserve  the  eyes  and  re- 
strain the  fiow  of  the  inner  fire  and  calm  the  organ,  so  as 
to  produce  a  dreamless  or  disturbed  repose."  Tr.  351 ;  46 
A.)  Theory  of  mirrors  based  on  that  of  the  eye,  and  the  re- 
versal of  the  image  (see  also  Tr.  iv.  365  ;  Alcib.  I.  132  D,E), 
as  also  its  inversion  by  concave  specnla.  (Tr.  ii.  351 ;  Tim,, 

46  C.)  "  The  same  body  may  exist  as  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous.    Water  exists  as  ice,  as  steam,  or  gas.  •  Vaponrs 
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condense  into  fogs  and  rain,  which  is  again,  congealed. 
(Tt.  355  ;  49  C.) 

"  We  have  also  to  consider  whether  things  have  an  in- 
dependent existence  per  se,  or  whether  all  that  exists  is 
what  we  perceive  through  the  bodily  senses.  To  talk  of 
the  intelligible  is  mere  verbiage.  (Tr.  357,  358 ;  51  B, 
C.)  Here  &6ia  is  distinguished  from  vovs,  as  arising  from 
perception  by  the  bodily  senses  opposed  to  the  mental 
conception  of  that  in  which  the  appearance  inheres.  If 
intellect  and  true  sensuous  perception  both  exist,  each  is 
really  independent,  and  there  are  abstract  forms  not  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  but  only  in  the  mind,  i/ooi5ju.Ei/a.  If 
they  are  one  and  the  same,  as  some  say,  there  is  no  true 
distinction  between  the  phenomenal  and  intelligible,  and 
our  bodily  sensations  must  be  fixed  on  the  securest  basis. 
(Tr.  358  ;  51  D.)  On  the  contrary,  if  one  of  these  is  more 
than  a  persuasion  and  is  based  on  true  reasoning,  not 
changeable,  and  akin  to  a  Divine  process,  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  unity  possessing  a  permanent  character, 
uncreated,  indissoluble,  that  receives  into  itself  no  other 
nature  from  any  quarter,  nor  ever  itself  absorbed  into  any 
other,  invisible,  and  inappreciable  by  sense,  which  it  is  gi  veu 
only  to  intellect  to  cognise.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  is  like  named  and  resembles  it,  which  is  sen- 
sible, created,  always  in  motion,  born  in  one  place  and 
perishing  in  another ;  while  there  is  a  third  existence,  that 
of  space,  indissoluble  and  furnishing  a  seat  for  all  things' 
generated,  not  itself  an  object  of  sense,  but  apprehended 
by  a  sort  of  pseudo  reasoning,  to  which  we  trust  with  effort 
and  which  we  look  on  as  a  sort  of  dreamy  existence,  while 
we  assert  that  whatever  is  must  of  necessity  be  wholly  in 
some  spot  and  occupy  space.    (Tr.  358,  369 ;  62  A,  B,  C.) 

"  Prior  to  the  ordered  universe,  there  existed  real  being, 
epace,  and  .generation.     By  sifting,  winnowing,  and  venti- 
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lating,  the  coarser  and  heavier  particles  of  matter  settled 
into  one  heap,  and  the  thinner  and  lighter  were  deposited 
elsewhere.  (Tr.  360  ;  53  A.)  The  deity  brought  order  out 
of  confusion  (Tr.  360  ;  53  B),  by  means  of  forms  and  num- 
bers, which  geometrical  principles  are  known  oiily  to  deity 
and  god-beloved  men.  (Tr.  361 ;  63  E.)  We  must  select  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  trigons  or  infinitesimal  elements,  the 
equilateral,  for  our  foundation,  viz.,  that  formed  by  two 
right-angled  triangles  set  together,  each  of  whose  short 
bases  is  half  its  longer  side.  It  is  that,  the  square  of  whose 
hypothenuse  is  four-thirds  that  of  the  longer  side.  (Tr. 
361  ;'54B.)  An  equiangular  triangle  is  also  formed  by 
setting  six  of  these,  so  that  the  angles,  each  equal  to  sixty 
degrees,  shall  all  unite  in  one  point."  And  then  follows  a 
description  of  the  regular  tetrahedron,  octohedron,  and  ioosi- 
hedron,  some  of  them  the  principal  modifications  of  the  cube 
of  mineralogy.  No  doubt  the  equilateral  triangle  is  itself 
more  elementary,  though  it  can  be  decomposed  into  these 
six  parts,  while  the  parts  cannot  be  severed  into  equilate- 
rals,    (Tr.  363  ;  55  A,  B,  C.) 

Again,  he  asserts  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  worlds  is  infinite.  (Tr.  363 ;  55  D.)  , 
Ho  makes  the  pyramidal  solid  the  element  of  fire,  which 
may  possibly  serve  to  connect  the  great  pyramids  of 
Egypt  with  a  system  of  fire  worship.  (Tr.  364;  56  B.) 
The  molecules  of  matter  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible 
unless  in  the  aggregate.  (Tr.  364;  56  C.)  In  what 
follows  is  contained  the  germ  of  the  notion  that  heat  and 
motion  are  reciprocal ;  that  atoms  penetrate  the  interstices 
of  bodies ;  that  homogeneous  particles  have  no  tendency  to 
decompose  each  other's  union,  while  those  of  different  force 
or  quality  do  produce  chemical  changes,  where  we  seem  to 
see  in  embryo  the  doctrines  of  chemical  affinity  and  the 
attraction  of  aggregation.    (Tr.  365 ;  56  D,  E.)     Motion  is 
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not  inherent  in  stnoothness  or  the  homogeneous :  it  cannot 
talfo  place  without  a  mover  when  allis  inequilibrio  (yisinertice). 
(Tr.  366  ;  57  E.)  The  penetrating  and  decomposing  power 
of  fiery  and  wateijy  molecules  is  enlarged,  on  (Tr.  366  ; 
58  A,  B,  0),  the  difference,  between  flame  which  burns  and 
that  which  gives  light.  (Tr.  367  :  68  D.  E.)  Fire  is  spoken 
of  as  the  creator  of  inequilibrium.  (Tr.  367  ;  59  A.)  Theory 
of  liquefaction.  (Tr.  370  ;  60  E.)  Nature  of  the  impres- 
sions made  on  our  senses  by  bodies ;  reference  to  the  anti- 
podes ;  to  up  and  down  ;  to  heavy  and  light  in  connection 
with  the  latter.  (Tr.  372 ;  62  C ;  63  A.)  Small  bodies  more 
easily  set  in  motion  than  large  and  heavy  ones,  that  w^hich 
resists  most  b^ing  styled -the  heavier.     (Tr.  373  ;  63  C.) 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  what  are  consonant  or  repugnant  to 
nature.  (Tr.  374 ;  64  D.)  Tastes,  colours,  odours  are  next 
considered.  (Tr.  378 ;  67  E.)  White  is  what  dilates  the 
sight,  and  black  is  its  opposite.  Yellow  is  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  red  and  white  with  brightness.  Blue  is 
made  to  result  from  white  and  blapk,  while  a  further  ad- 
dition of  white  gives  grey,  something  as  Goethe's  theory 
requires.  (Tr.  379  ;  68  B,  0.)  It  is  not  easy  nor  becoming 
to  put  these  things  to  the  test  of  experiment,  which  God 
alone  can  effect  by  combination.     (Tr.  379  ;  68  D.) 

Causes  are  of  .two  kinds,  the  necessary  and  the  Divine. 
(Tr.  ,379  ;  68  E.)  Whep  the  junior  gods  had  received  the  im- 
mortal principle  of  the  soul,  they  fashioned  for  it  a  body,  as 
on  a  lathe.  They  constructed  a  mortal  species  of  soul  pos- 
sessing passionate  impulses  and  low  desires,  confidence,  and 
terror,  and  hope,  all  hard  to  satisfy ;  but  fearing  to  pollute 
the  Divine  principle,  they  placed  the  latter  in  the  head,  and 
the  former  in  the  thorax,  This  inferior  soul  they  again  snip- 
divided  ipto  two  portions  by  the  diaphragm,  leaving  the 
higher  of  the  two,  the  emotional,  nearer  to  the  head,  in 
order  that  it  might  side,  with  reason  against  appetite.  (Tr 
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380,  381 ;  69  D,  E ;  70  A.)  They  set  the  heart,  the  origin 
of  the  veins  and  fountain  of  the  blood  forcibly  propelled 
through  all  the  members,  in  an  abode  defended  by  a  body 
guard,  that  at  the  bidding  of  reason  passion  might  be 
stilled.  (Tr.  381 ;  70  B.)  Compare  Galen,  1.  c.  v.  f.  148  ; 
also  Shakesp.  Coriol.,  act  i.  so.  i.,  1. 140,  published  1609, 
nineteen  years  before  Harvey  brought  out  his  discovery,  of 
which  we  do  not  by  this  reference  mean  to  deprive  him. 

The  physiology  of  the  lungs  is  cTjriously  explained  by 
making  them  pads  to  check  the  boundings  of  the  heart 
under  excitement,  and  spongiose  for  the  purpose  ©f  cooling 
the  breath.  (Tr.  3812 ;  70  C.)  The  second  and  inferior 
division  of  the  mortal  soul  is  placed  below  the  diaphragm, 
where  it  may  feed  peaceably  like  an  ox  in  the  stall.  Here, 
too,  is  placed  the  dark  and  shining  liver,  whose  function 
is  to  reflect  images  and  to  mirror  the  thoughts,  enabling  us 
to  divine  during  sleep.  (Tr.  382 ;  70  D.)  When  human 
nature  loses  the  more  distinguishing  gifts  of  intellect,  as  in 
sleep,  or  disease,  or  enthusiasm,  divination  steps  in  to 
supply  its  place.  (Tr.  383 ;  71  E.)  But  the  office  of  ex- 
pounding oracles  belongs  not  to  the  inspired  madman,  but 
to  the  profoundly  wise  interpreter.  (Tr.  384 ;  72  A.)  The 
use  assigned  to  the  intestines  is  still  more  strange,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  protract  the  process  of  digestion  and  extru- 
sion, as  no  doubt  it  is,  but  also  to  check  gormandizing. 
(Tr.  385  ;  73  A.) 

The  part  of  the  medullary  system,  which  was  to  be  the 
field  of  the  diviner  part  of  our  nature,  was  made  globular, 
and  termed  the  brain.  The  inferior  soul  was  distributed 
through  the  marrow,  stretching  its  ramifications  like  so 
many  hawsers,  closed  in  and  strengthened  by  a  bony 
envelope.  (Tr.  385 ;  73  0.)  There  is  a  ludicrous  differ- 
ence between  the  old  theory  of  bony  development  and 
that  which,  in  our  times,  makes  the  skull  only  a  modified 
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vertebra,  or  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  Thorflesh,  too, 
is  merely  to  moisten  and  keep  the  hones  flexible  and 
warm.  No  mention  is  made  of  muscles  or  their  mecha- 
nical function.  (Tr.  386 ;  73  E.)  The  most  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  body  were  the  most  deeply  imbedded  in 
flesh,  though  the  tongue  was  the  seat  of  a  special  sense. 
(Tr.  387 ;  75  A.)  The  mouth  was  to  give  admission  to 
food  and  for  mastication,  but  it  possessed  a  far  higher 
function,  as  the  outlet  of  speech  and  reason,  the  best  of 
streams.  (Tr.  388  ;  76  E.)  The  use  of  hair  is  next  touched 
on.  Plants  are  animals  without  locomotion.  (Tr.  389,  390 ; 
76  C,  D  ;  77  B,  C.)  The  veins  water  the  body  and  promote 
the  growth  of  the  marrow.  (Tr.  391 ;  77  D.)  Inspiration 
and  expiration  are  compared  with  the  action  of  the  cup- 
ping-glass, and  the  argument  against  a  vacuum  is  urged, 
while  on  the  subject  of  breathing,  which  is  conceived  to 
take  place  partly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

The  source  of  animal  heat  is  also  considered  (Tr.  393  ; 
79  B,  C,  D) ;  the  attraction  of  amber,  the  coincidences  in 
pulsating  strings,  the  nature  of  hydraulic  action,  and  the  fall 
of  thunderbolts  are  incidentally  noticed.  (Tr.  394 ;  80  A.) 
Then  follows  the  theory  of  growth  and  decay  and  the  doc- 
trine of  assimilation  (Tr.  395;  81  A,  B) ;  that  of  health 
and  disease ;  the  nature  of  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  bUe, 
tears,  sweat,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  fever,  ague.  (Tr.  396 
to  401 ;  82  A  to  86  A.)  Then  follows  soul  disease,  which 
is  folly,  and  is  of  two  kinds — madness  and  want  of  instruc- 
tion. We  may  also  term  pleasures  and  pains  the  greatest 
of  soul  diseases.    (Tr.  401 ;  86  B.) 

Again  the  dictum  that  no  man  is  voluntarily  bad  is 
uttered,  but  only  by  bad  habit  of  body  and  defective  train- 
ing. (Tr,  402 ;  86  D.)  "  All  that  is  good  is  beautiful 
and  under  the  control  of  measure.  We  note  small  sym- 
metries where  we  overlook  greater.    A  strong  soiil  every 
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■way  great  in  a  weak  and  insignificant  body  produces  an 
nnsymmetrio  and  incommensurable  result.  (Tr.  403 ;  87 
C.)  Or  when  a  vast  body  is  united  to  a  feeble  and 
small  intellect,  the  soul  becomes  crushed  and  deadened 
as  though  deaf,  destitute  of  memory,  and  filled  with 
ignorance,  the  worst  of  diseases.  (Tr.  404 ;  88  A.)  The 
folly  of  quick  remedies  for  bodily  ailments  is  seen  in 
making  small  disorders  into  great  ones.  (Tr.  405 ;  89  C.) 
But  we  ought  most  diligently  to  cultivate  our  reason,  which 
can  exalt  us  to  kinship  with  heaven,  as  being  plants  of 
celestial,  not  terrestrial  growth.  (Tr.  406  ;  90  A.)  We 
must  ponder  immortal  and  Divine  things  if  we  are  to  attaia 
truth  and  immortality  so  far  as  possible  for  us,  and  have 
within  us  a  daemon  thoroughly  adorned  with  every  virtue." 
(Tr.  406 ;  90  B.) 

Allusion  is  again  made  to  the  change  of  men  into  women 
in  the  metempsychosis  (Tr.  407;  90  E);  to  the  laws  of 
reproduction  and  gestation  (Tr.  407;  91  B);  to  a  second 
metempsychoisis,  in  which  those  who  have  neglected  philo- 
sophy become  brutes,  whose  heads  are  misshapen  and 
turned  earthwards.  (Tr.  408  ;  91  E.)  A  fourth  class  of 
the  silly  and  ignorant  become  aquatio,  whence  fish  and 
oysters,  and  other  water-dwellers  have  been  produced.  (Tr. 
408 ;  92  B.)  And  now  Timasus  says  that  his  discourse 
about  the  universe  has  reached  its  end.  "  For  this  Cosmos, 
having  comprised  and  being  filled  with  mortal  and  im- 
mortal animals,  is  thus  a  visible  animal  comprising  other 
visible  life,  a  deity  apprehended  by  sense,  the  image  of  the 
true  God,  greatest,  best,  and  most  perfect,  this  one 
heaven,  the  only  one  created  iwvoyevrjs."  (Tr.  409 ;  92 
C.)  Compare  Tr.  358 ;  51  D  with  what  is  said  on  percep- 
tion (Tr.  i.  419,  420;  Theaet.  183  B,  C,  D,  E;  184  A,  B). 
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CEITIAS. 

Critias  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  detail  of  old  traditions 
respecting  the  gods,  about  whom  it  is  more  easy  to  discourse 
than  on  subjects  better  known.  (Tr.  vol.  ii,  413 ;  Critias, 
107  A,  B.)  Solon's  narrative  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
priests.  (Tr,  415 ;  108  D.)  Story  of  Atlantis,  now  occupied 
by  a  sea  of  mud.  (108  E.)  Earth  once  peopled  by  gods. 
(Tr.  416;  109  B.)  The  ai;Toxeov£s(109  D.)  Early  states 
of  society.  (109  E.)  Men  and  women  engaged  in  war  in 
common,  as  proved  by  the  armed  statue  of  Pallas.  (Trj  417 ; 
lIOB.)  Great  physical  disasters.  (Tr.  418;  111  A,  B.) 
Names  transferred  from  the  original  tongues  into  other 
equivalents.  (Tr.  420 ;  113  A,)  Description  of  Atlantis 
conferred  on  Neptune.  (Tr.  421-425;  113  C;  117  E.) 
Simplicity  and  piety  of  the  early  races  of  men.  (Tr.  428 ; 
120  E.)    Abruptly  broken  off.    (121  C;  Tr.  429.) 
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MENON. 

(Translation.    Vol.  III.) 

Menon  is  another  of  the  canonical  dialogues  of  the  master, 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  Socrates,  Menon  and  his  son, 
and  Anytus ;  and  its  purport  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opening  question :  "  Can  you  tell  me,  Socrates,  whether 
virtue  can  or  cannot  be  taught,  or  is  only  acquired  by 
practice,  or  in  neither  way,  but  comes  to  men  naturally  ?" 
(Tr.  3  ;  Meno.  70  A.)  Socrates  begs  Menon  to  tell  what 
virtue  is,  and  to  show  that  he  and  Gorgias  can  upset  the 
view  of  Socrates.  (Tr.  4. 6 ;  71 B,  0,  D.)  Menon  declares  that 
a  man's  virtue  is  fitness  for  political  business,  and  causing 
yourself  and  friends  to  do  well  and  your  enemies  ill: 
while  a  woman's  virtue  is  taking  care  of  her  household, 
her  husband,  and  her  children.  (Tr.  5  ;  71  E.)  Socrates 
considers  himself  in  luck  in  having  lighted  on  a  swarm  of 
virtues ;  but  what  he  wants  to  know  is,  what  is  the 
essence  of  virtue ?  (Tr.  6 ;  72  A,  B,  C.)  He  asks,  "Is  it 
possible  to  administer  a  state  or  family  well,  if  not  doing 
it  wisely  and  justly  ?  (Tr.  7  ;  73  A,  D.)  He  must  point 
out  the  generic  idea,  not  the  concrete  example  of  fiigure, 
colour,  and  limit."  (Tr.  8  to  11 ;  73  E ;  74  A,  B,  0,  D,  E ; 
75A,B,C,D,E.) 

Menexenus  questions  Socrates  (Tr.  11 ;  76  A),  and  is 
rallied  by  him  as  not  willing  to  tell  what  Gorgias  says 
about  virtue,  and  on  his  agreeable  outside  ^(Tr.  11 ;  76 
B),  while  he  thinks  little  of  Socrates'  personal  recom- 
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mendations.  (lb.)  He  is  asked  if  he  believes  in  the  effluxes 
and  pores  of  Empedooles,  what  vision  is,  hearing  and 
smell,  all  which  Menon  professes  to  be  able  to  explain. 
(Tr.  13 ;  76  C,  D,  E.)  Socrates  begs  him  to  tell  about 
virtue  as  a  whole.  (Tr.  13  ;  77  A,  B.)  Menon  says  it  is  a 
joying  in  beautiful  things,  and  the  being  able  to  procure 
a  supply.  (lb.)  Socrates  asks,  Do  not  all  men  desire  good? 
Menon  thinks  not,  but  that  some  desire  evil.  (Tr.  14 ; 
77  0.)  Can  they  do  this  knowing  them  to  be  evil? 
(Tr.  14;  77  D,  E.)  Do  people  wish  to  be  wretched? 
(Tr.  15  ;  78  A.) 

Again  Socrates  presses  to  be  told  what  virtue  is  as  a 
whole.  (Tr.  17 ;  79  D.)  On  this,  Menon  complains  that 
Socrates,  as  he  has  before  heard,  is  always  doubting  and 
causing  others  to  doubt ;  that  he  is  befooling,  and  drag- 
ging, and  benumbing  him  like  the  flat  fish,  the  torpedo 
and  asserts  that  he  has  avoided  foreign  travel  with  rea- 
son. (Tr.  18;  80  A,  B.)  Socrates,  who  a  second  time 
twits  Menon  on  the  score  of  personal  vanity,  asserts 
that  he  does  not  make  others  doubt  when  himself  not  in 
perplexity,  but  because  he  is  really  in  doubt  and  does  not 
know.  (Tr.  18 ;  80  C.)  "  But  how,"  asks  Menon,  "  will  you 
know,  when  you  light  on  a  result,  that  this  is  what  you  did 
not  know?"  (Tr.  19;  80  D.)  The  danger  of  this  argu- 
ment is  alluded  to.  (Tr.  19;  80  E.)  Socrates  declares 
that  he  has  heard  from  wise  men  and  women  about  Divine 
things  (Tr.  19  ;  81  A),  and  then  introduces  the  subject  of 
the  soul's  immortality  and  his  doctrine  of  reminiscence, 
explanatory  of  his  desire  to  investigate  with  Menon  what 
virtue  is.  (Tr.  20 ;  81  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Socrates  will  not  be 
led  to  contradict  himself  by  any  craft  of  Menon's.  (Tr. 
20 ;  82  A.) 

Hereupon,  he  summons  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
latter  to  put  his  doctrine  to  the  proof.    (Tr,  21 ;  82  B.) 
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The  examination  of  the  boy  is  continued,  and  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  the  latent  knowledge  elicited, 
down  to  Tr.  26 ;  85  A,  B.  It  is  proved  that  the  boy 
has  in  him  right  opinions  (84  C);  that  if  he  did  not  gain 
this  knowledge  in  this  life,  it  was  in  an  antecedent  time. 
(Tr.  28  ;  86  A.)  This  remembrance  must  be  stirred  in  us  ; 
we  shall  be  the  better  for  seeking  to  know  what  we  do 
not  know.  (Tr.  28;  86  B,  C.)  Socrates  thinks  that 
before  we  seek  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  we  should 
strive  to  know  what  it  is.     (Tr.  29  ;  86  D.) 

Here  occurs  a  geometrical  puzzle.  (Tr.  30 ;  87  A,  B).  If 
virtue  is  knowledge  it  can  be  taught.  (Tr.  30  ;  87  C.  What 
other  than  virtue  shall  we  declare  good  to  be  ?  (Tr.  31 ; 
87  D.)  What  are  the  things  of  use  to  us — are  they  not 
health,  strength,  beauty,  and  money  ?  and  yet  we  talk  some- 
times of  these  as  hurtful.  (Tr.  31;  87  E;  88  A.)  Is  it  not 
the  right  use  of  these  that  is  profitable?  (Tr.  31 ;  88  A.) 
Does  not  fortitude  sometimes  become  rashness  ?  (Tr.  31 ;  88 
B.)  It  is  <l>p6vr](ni  that  makes  virtue  of  advantage.  (Tr. 
82 ;  88  C,  D.)  This  being  so,  men  cannot  be  good  by 
nature.  (Tr.  32 ;  89  A.)  If  it  were  so,  we  should  have 
had  connoisseurs  of  virtue,  who  would  have  put  a  stamp 
on  the  genuine  article.  (Tr.  33 ;  89  B.)  If  virtue  is  to 
be  taught,  must  there  not  be  teachers  ?    (Tr.  33  ;  89  D,  E.) 

Here  Anytus  drops  in.  (Tr.  34 ;  90  A.)  Should  we  not 
go  and  fee  the  sophists?  (Tr.  35;  91  B,  C.)  But 
Anytus  protests  against  this.  (Tr.  35;  91  0.)  Socrates 
asks  if  he  is  to  believe  that  Protagoras,  who  has  got  toge- 
ther what  Phidias  and  ten  of  the  best  statuaries  have  not 
earned,  cannot  teach  virtue  ?  and  declares  it  a  sham  that  a 
man  should  have  been  duping  people  for  forty  years,  where 
a  cobbler  or  old  clothesman  would  have  been  detected  and 
punished.  (Tr.  36  ;  91  D,  E.)  Anytus  says  that  it  is  not 
the  sophists  who  are  mad,  but  the  fools  who  give  them 
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money,  and  is  asked  by  Socrates  whether  they  have  ever 
injured  him  that  he  inveighs  so  against  them.  (Tr.  36 ; 
92  A,  B.)  How  is  he  to  know  if  he  has  had  no  intercourse 
with  them  ?  (Tr.  37 ;  92  0.)  Any  one,  Anytus  declares, 
can  make  a  pupil  good,  better  tian  the  sophists.    (Tr.  37  ; 

92  E.) 

Socrates  on  this  asks  whether  any  of  the  great  and  good 
men  referred  to  are  such  spontaneously  or  from  teaching, 
(lb.)  No  doubt  there  have  been  and  still  are  such  in 
the  state.  (Tr.  37;  93  A.)  But  have  thes?  men  received 
it  from,  and  can  they  transmit  it  to  others  ?     (Tr.  38 ; 

93  B.)  Take  the  case  of  Themistocles :  you  know  he 
taught  his  son  Cleophantus  all  that  could  be  taught,  but 
did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  his  father's  equal  or  supe- 
rior ?  (Tr.  38,  39 ;  93  0,  D,  E.)  Again,  take  Aristides, 
son  of  Lysrmachus  (Tr.  39 ;  94  A),  or  Paralus  and  Xan- 
thus,  the  two  sons  of  Pericles.  (Tr.  39 ;  94  B.)  That  you 
may  not  think  the  failure  was  in  the  case  of  inferior  per- 
sons, take  the  case  of  Thucydides  and  his  two  sons,  Mele- 
eias  and  Stephanus.  (Tr.  40 ;  94  C.)  Surely  Thucydides, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  rank,  would  have 
succeeded  if  any  one  could;  but  no — ^virtue  is  not  to  be 
taught.     (Tr.  40;  94  D,  E.) 

Socrates  again  turns  to  Menon,  and  asks,  whether  in 
his  city  the  nobles  teach  youth  virtue?  (Tr.  40;  95  A, 
B.)  Menon  admires  Gorgias  because  he  does  not  promise 
to  make  his  pupils  virtuous  but  only  smart.  (Tr.  41 ; 
95  C.) 

Passing  on  we  get  to  another  turn  in  the  discussion, 
on  the  value  of  right  opinionj  as  hardly  inferior  to  know- 
ledge as  a  ground  of  action;  true  Opinions,  when  chained 
like  the  runaway  statues  of  Dssdalus,  becoming  perma- 
nent, and  not  differing  from  knowledge,  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  chain.    (Tr.  43,  44 ;  97  B,  C,  D,  E.)    Eight 
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opinions  are  good  as  long  as  they  last,  but  they  run 
from  the  soul  like  fugitive  slaves.  (Tr.  45 ;  98  A.) 
The  explanation  of  true  opinion,  is  still  carried  on  (Tr. 
46  to  48;  98  D  ;  99  C,  D,  E;  99  A,  B);  but  it  is  still 
denied  that  virtue  can  be  taught.  (lb.)  Socrates  asserts 
that  Themistocles  and  others  did  not  govern  the  state 
as  being  wise,  nor  through  perfect  knowledge,  but  by 
correct  opinion.  They  differ  nothing  from  oracle  chaunters, 
but  are  divinely  inspired — gifted  men,  who,  apart  from 
knowledge,  direct  successfully  many  and  great  affairs 
under  a  guidance  not  their  own.  (Tr.  47 ;  99  C,  D.) 
Virtue  really  comes  to  us  by  a  Divine  allotment,  not  inhe- 
rited by  nature,  nor  acquired  by  teaching.  A  statesman 
who  could  make  others  statesmen  would  be  among  the 
living  what  Homer  says  Tiresias  was  among  the  dead — a 
true  substance  among  shadows.  (Tr.  47,  48 ;  99  E  ;  100 
A.)  But  though  virtue  comes  by  Divine  allotment,  We 
shall  never  know  how  it  comes  to  be  present  among  men 
till  we  know  what  it  is  absolutely  in  itself.  (Tr.  48 ; 
100  B.)  The  dialogue  concludes  with  a  hint  to  Anytus 
to  be  less  irritable.    (Tr.  48 ;  100  C.) 


EUTHYDEMUS. 

EuTHYDEMUS  is  One  of  the  most  facetious  and  popular  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  in  which  Socrates  gives  an  account  of 
what  passed  between  him  and  a  sophist  of  this  name,  as 
well  as  Dionysodorus,  the  other  parties  present  being 
Clinias,  a  well-educated  promising  youth,  and  his  admirers, 
among  whom  Ctesippus,  somewhat  of  a  puppy,  is  conspi- 
cuous. (Tr.  54 ;  Euthyd.  273  A,  B.)  The  two  sophists 
declare  that  they  have  renounced  making  men  generals  or 
clever  pleaders,  except  by  way  of  pastime,  and  now  profess 
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to  teach  virtue.  (Tr.  54,  65 ;  273  0,  D,  E.)  Socrates  ironi- 
cally expresses  Ms  surprise.  (274  A.)  After  an  exhibition 
of  verbal  quijiijing,  Socrates  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  he 
compares  this  tripping  up  to  the  pulling  a  chair  fromnnder 
a  man  about  to  sit  down,  and  the  horse  laugh  at  seeing  ^im 
prostrate.  (Tr.  60,  61 ;  278  C.)  The  question  is  askedj 
"  Can  we  be  happy  through  present  good,  if  we  receive  no 
advantage  from  it  ?"  (Tr.  63 ;  280  B.)  "  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  rightly  using  things  that  constitutes  their  ad- 
vantage. (Tr.  64;  281  A.)  With  ignorance  at  the  helm, 
natural  gifts  are  a  curse.  (281  D.)  Wisdom  is  the  source 
of  happiness  and  success."  (Tr.  p.  65 ;  282  A.)  "Wisdom 
can  be  taught,"  Clinias  thinks.     (282  C.) 

After  further  examples  of  the  reasoning  of  the  sophistSi 
Socrates  proposes  making  trial  of  re-creating  a  bad  man 
into  a  good  one,  and  offers  his  old  worthless  slave's  l(ody 
for  the  process,  and  Ctesippus  joins  in  the  request,  pro- 
vided he  is  not  flayed  into  a  wine-skin,  but  made  vir- 
tuous. (Tr.  69 ;  286  A,  B,  C,  D.)  It  is  argued  that 
the  false  cannot  be  asserted,  nor  is  it  possible  to  lie  or 
be  ignorant.  (Tr.  70,  71,  72;  286  C,  D,  E;  287  A.) 
Ctesippus  observes  that  "You  men  of  Thurii,  whiether 
Chians,  eiS'  oirodev  koX  orrrj,  you  glory  in  being  termed, 
say  \Fohderful  things."  (Tr.  73;  288  B.)  Whereon 
Socrates,  in  his  ironical  way,  describes  them  as  only 
sporting,  and  pretending  to,  imitate  Proteus,  and  proposes 
to  bring  them  to  declare  themselves.     (288  C,  D.) 

There  follow  some  humorous  references  to  the  charming 
of  tarantulas  and  scorpions,  and  -Qie  noisy  tumult  of  popu- 
lar g,ssemblies,  also  to  catching  larks,  the  being  carried 
away  by  a  great  surge,  rpuaiiua.  (Tr.  77,  78,  79  ;  291  B; 
2i)3  A.)  Further  quibbling.  (Tr.  80  ;  293  0.)  Boasts  of 
knowledge.  (Tr.  82  ;  294  C.)  A  test  is  demanded.  (lb.) 
Our  extracts  shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  passage. 
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"  Do  you  not  know,  Criton,  that  in  all  pursuits  of  life  the 
vile  are  numerous  and  of  no  account,  but  the  earnest  few, 
and  invaluable  ?"  (Tr.  99  ;  306  D.)  Further  references 
will  be  found  in  the  Index. 


SOPHIST. 

Sophist  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Platonic  canonical  dia- 
logues, supposed  to  be  held  between  Socrates,  Theodorus, 
a  mathematician,  a  stranger  and  Eleate  friend  of  Parme- 
nides  and  Zeno,  and  ThesBtetus.  Socrates  suggests  that 
Theodorus  may  be  bringing  in  a  god  unawares,  as  Homer 
says,  who  may  hold  the  power  of  confutation  in  his  own 
hands.  (Tr.  iii.  103;  216  A,  B.)  It  is  nearly  as  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  philosopher  as  a  god,  such  various  forms  does 
he  take.  Socrates  wishes  to  know  "  If  statesman,  philo- 
sopher, and  Sophist,  mean  the  same  person  ?(Tr.  104;  216 
C,  D  ;  217  A.)  Will  the  stranger  discourse  on  the  matter 
at  length,  or  by  short  question  and  answer,  as  Parmenides 
once  practised  ?"     (Tr.  104;  217  C.) 

This  being  settled,  it  is  arranged  that  the  stranger 
is  to  have  The^tetus  for  respondent.  (Tr.  105 ;  218  A, 
B.)  "  He  will  first  determine  what  the  Sophist  is,  look- 
ing to  the  essential  point,  and  not  terms,  and,  not  to 
grapple  with  the  whole  difficulty,  will  take'  some  more 
trivial  example  of  an  analogous  kind,  better  known  and 
understood:  say  a  fisherman.  (Tr.  106;  218  C,  D,  E.) 
Of  all  arts  there  is  a  twofold  division,  the  making  and 
the  acquiring :  these,  again,  may  each  be  regarded  as  two- 
fold, and  so  on  ad  mfimiwm,!'  One  of  these,  the  hunt- 
ing of  animals  and  fish,  is  gone  into  at  length,  and  the 
various  subdivisions  are  summed  up.  (Tr.  110;  221  B, 
C.)  The  parallel  is  then  drawn  out  between  the  fisherman 
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and  Sophist,  till  it  strikes  home  in  exhibiting  the  Sophist 
as  a  huntei*  of  men,  one  who  lays  himself  out  to  hunt  for 
money,  and  to  get  affluent  young  nohles  into  his  toils  by  a 
pretence  to  learning  which  he  has  not.  (Tr.  113 ;  223  B.) 
Similar  changes  and  dichotomies  are  performed  on  the 
sub-art  of  acquiring,  by  which  it  results  that  the  art  of  the 
Sophist  is  a  soul-trafficking,  and  an  offering  for  sale  the 
means  by  which  virtue  can  be  learnt.  (Tr.ll5;  224  C,  D.) 
In  the  further  progress  of  bisection,  reference  is  casually 
made  to  long  and  short  arguments,  so  often  spoken  of 
elsewhere.  (Tr.  117 ;  225  B.)  The  Sophist  appears  in  a 
third  form,  as  one  who  partly  buys  and  partly  concocts 
learning,  and  practises  in  his  chambers  in  the  city  (Tr. 
115;  224  D);  and  in  a  fourth,  as  one  who  profits  by 
teaching  people  to  wrangle  and  dispute  needlessly.  (Tr. 
118 ;  225  E.)  Thus  he  is  a  crafty  beast,  not  to  be  caught 
off  his  guard  by  a  bungling  left-handed  attack.  (Tr.  118; 
226  A.) 

Examples  are  then  brought  forward  of  familiar  opera- 
tions in  daily  domestic  life,  which  have  all  of  them 
the  notion  of  discriminating  belonging  to  them,  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  having  to  do  with  purification. 
(Tr.  119;  226  D,  E.)  Several  sorts  of  body  purification 
are  cited.  "Eeasoning,  however,  lays,  slight  stress  on 
these,  and  recognises  the  art  of  hunting,  as  one  whether 
in  the  general  or  the  vermin  catcher.  (Tr.  120 ;  227  B.) 
There  are,  then,  two  purifications;  one  of  soul,  the-  other 
of  body.  Depravity  in  the  soul  is  opposed  to  virtue,  and 
depravity  implies  a  conflict  between  opinion  and  desire, 
■  the  impulsive  nature  and  pleasure,  the  rational  and  pain, 
though  these  are  allied.  (Tr.  121;  228  B.)  This  gives 
rise  to  incongruousness,  and  this  exists  in  a  soul  without 
intelligence,  yearning  after  truth  but  involuntarily  led 
away  from  a  due  appreciation  of  it,"    (Tr.  122  ;  228  C,  D.) 
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A  distdnotion  is  drawn  between  the  disease  of  cowardice[ , 
and  injustice  in  the  soul  and  ignorance  as  a  vice  of  it.  (Tr. 
122 ;  228  E.)  "  The  remedy  for  the  first  is  chastisement ; 
for  the  second,  instruction :  and  instruction,  too,  is  two- 
fold, as  well  as  ignorance.  (Tr.  124 ;  229  C.)  There  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  when  he  does 
not,  including  all  sorts  of  imaginary  conclusions  ;  and  this 
must  be  cured  by  admonition,  such  as  parents  used,  in  their 
old-fashioned  way,  to  employ  with  their  children.  (Tr, 
124 ;  229  D,  E.)  In  the  other  case,  where  the  man  believes 
that  he  is  wise,  and  therefore  needs  no  teaching,  admoni- 
tion is  of  no  use.  Accordingly,  those  who.  after  long  con- 
sideration, have  regarded  ignorance  as  involuntary,  have 
recourse  to  proofs  and  confutation,  whereby  they'make  the 
ignoramus  ashamed  and  purify  him.  (Tr.  125;  230  B,C, 
D.)  Thus  the  Elenchus  is  the  greatest  of  purifiers,'  a  pro- 
cess which  even  the  great  king  must  undergo  if  he  would 
be  happy."  We  must  decline  to  say  whether  the  Sophist  is 
he  who  employs  this  instrument,  and  must  not  be  carried 
away  by  a  specious  resemblance  which  is  often  slippery. 
(Tr.  126 ;  231  A.)  This  confutation  is  a  branch  of  the 
nobler  kind  of  sophistry,  though  we  are  in  doubt  about 
our  Sophist,  who  will  escape  us  if  we  do  not  follow  him 
up.  (Tr.  126 ;  231  B,  C.)  First,  a  hunter  for  pay ;  next,  a 
merchant  of  soul-teaching ;  thirdly,  a  huckster  of  the  same ; 
fourthly,  as  himself,  the  salesman  (if  I  rightly  understand 
what  is  said  above,  the  next  is  made  the  fourth  division: 
see  Tr.  118;  225  E);  fifthly,  as  a  disputant;  and  sixthly, 
though  with  resei-ve,  a  purifier.     (Tr.  127  ;  231  D,  E.) 

The  Sophist  is  discussed  as  a  contradictor.  (Tr.  128 ;  232 
B.)  "  If  he  did  not  appear  wise  to  his  pupils  they  would 
never  fee  him,  and  this  wisdom  is  thought  to  be  universal, 
though  it  cannot  be  so  really.  A  man  who  can  teach 
all  things  for  a  small  sum  can  make  a  universe  and  gods 
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for  a  trifle.  (Tr.  129,  130 ;  233  B ;  234  B.)  He  will  be  like 
a  painter  who  imposes  on  ignoramnses  and  children  by 
exhibiting  his  pictures  at  a  distance.  And  cannot  this 
be  done  by  words  ?  and  will  not  the  futility  of  such  dis- 
courses come  to  be  seen  at  length  when  what  is  real  haa 
to  be  handled  ?  (Tr.  131 ;  234  C,  D.)  The  Sophist  is  an 
imitator  who  deals  in  appearances  and  phantasies  very 
difficult  to  get  a  sight  of."  (Tr.  132  to  134;  235  A  ta 
236  E.) 

This  brings  up  the  much-bandied  controversial  dis- 
pute about  the  difference  between  Ens  and  non  Mm, 
and  the  contradictions  it  appears  to  involve :  whether  non 
Unsought  to  participate  in  the  "one"  or  "many,"  and 
other  like  speculations.  (Tr.  137  ;  238  C,  D,  E.)  Non- 
entity has  been  said  to  be  unutterable,  unpronounceable, 
and  irrational.  The  stranger  challenges  Theaetetus  to  say 
something  about  non -entity  in  accordance  with  reason, 
without  affirming  existence  or  the  "  one  "  or  "  many  "  re- 
fipectingit.  (Tr.  138 ;  289  B.)  «  Well,  the  Sophist  has  led 
us  into  a  blind  lane,  and  will  equally  run  a  tilt  with  us 
when  we  term  him  an  image-maker,  if  by  images  are  meant 
those  of  mirrors  and  reflections  in  water.  An  image,  how- 
ever, may  be  described  as  a  seeming  truth.  It  is  scarcely 
a  non-entity;  and  here  the  many-headed  Sophist  seems 
to  have  us  admitting  that  there  is  existence  in  non-entity. 
His  art  effects  in  us  false  opinion,  which  causes  us  to  think 
that  non-entities  exist  in  a  particular  manner,  and  that 
entities  do  not  exist.  (Tr.  13? ;  239  E.)  Thus  the  Sophist 
again  gets  us  in  a  corner ;  shall  we,  then,  say  that  he  is  a 
quack  and  impostor  ?  If  so,  shall  we  show  a  want  of  spirit 
and  keep  aloof  from  him,  seeing  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
easily  caught?" 

The  stranger  deprecates  being  thought  to  do  violence 
to  his  philosophical  father,  Parmenides.   (Tr.  141 ;  241  D.) 
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He  tells  us  that  "The  Eleatic  school  originated  with 
Xenophanes,  and  maintained  that  all  things  are  one.  The 
Ionic  school  declares  Ens  to  be  '  one '  and  '  many.'  What 
is  the  explanation  of  all  these  apparent  contradictions? 
Is  the  name  the  same  with  the  thing?  In  which  case 
the  name  non  Ens  will  be  the  name  of  nothing ;  or,  being 
different,  will  it  not  be  the  name  of  a  name  ?  (Tr.  14  6  ; 
244  Dj)  Is  'entity'  the  same  as  'the  whole?'"  This 
is  another  fruitful  theme,  and  the  conflicts  of  opinion 
are  like  the  wars  of  the  Giants.  Some  assert  that  nothing . 
exists  but  what  can  be  touched,  and  that  nothing  is,  that 
does  not  partake  of  body.  Their  opponents  insist  that  the 
"  intelligible  "  is  the  only  real  existence,  and  call  things 
tangible  a  production  merely.  (Tr.  149  ;  246  B,  C.)  "  The 
reality  of  mental  qualities  and  virtues  cannot  be  denied, 
though  they  are  invisible  ;  yet  the  earth-sprung  hold  that 
nothing  exists  that  they  cannot  compress  with  their  hands. 
Let  us  lay  down  that  all  which  has  a  power  of  action  or 
passion  is  existent,  and  that  existence  is  power ;  that  by 
body  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  what  is  produced, 
while  by  the  mind  we  cognise  real  existence.  But  our 
opponents  deny  this,  and  do  not  allow  this  function  to  action 
and  passion.  If  knowing  is  active,  what  is  known  is  pas- 
sive, and  some  motive  influence  would  be  communicated 
to  existence  in  its  becoming  known  j  but  how  will  this 
suit  existence  as  a  state  of  rest,  not  motion  ?  (Tr.  153  ;  248 
D,  E.)  If  we  regard  existence  as  moving  or  moved,  and 
that  intellect  does  not  belong  to  what  is  immovable,  we 
shall  deny  sameness  to  existence." 

The  subject  of  motion  and  rest,  as  attributes  of  exist- 
ence, is  pursued :  how  far  they  are  congruous  or  quite 
distinct,  also  of  entity  and  non-entity  (251  A) ;  man,  as 
one  and  many.  (Tr,  157 ;  251  B,  C.)  Will  motion  and 
rest  exist  if  they  do  not  commune  with  existence?    (Tr. 
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158 ;  251  D,  E,)  Conflicting  theories.  The  parties  arguing 
are  compelled  to  employ  qualifying  terms  by  which  they 
confute  themselves,  like  those  who  have  a  ventriloquist 
and  domestic  traitor  in  themselves.  (Tr.  159 ;  252  C.) 
Are  we  to  fly  to  a  doctrine  of  alternation  or  reciprocity  ? 
Will  all  things  be  commingled  as  in  the  case  of  mute  and 
vowel  sounds?  (Tr.  160;  263  A.)  Illustration  from  the 
grammarian  and  musician.  Are  we  to  look  for  science 
in  the  inquiry,  and  shall  we  thus  have  lighted  on  the  phi- 
losopher while  looking  for  a  Sophist?'  (Tr.  160;  253  G.) 
This  brings  in  the  science  of  dialectics,  the  art  of  dividing 
into  genera,  of  seeing  one  typical  form  in  many  particulars 
which  are  thus  grouped  under  one  idea.  This  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  philosopher,  who  differs  from  the  Sophist  as 
one  lost  in  the  sun's  rays  or  the  splendour  of  reality,  from 
the  other  hiding  in  the  darkness  of  the  non-existent.  (Tr, 
161 ;  254  A.) 

The  discusion  of  J5wa  and  rum  Ens,  same  and  different, 
is  continued  to  Tr.  167;  257  B.  It  is  remarked,  that 
negation  does  not  assert  the  contrary  of  a  thing ;  that  m> 
and  fLri  only  negative  the  word  or  sentence  to  which  they 
are  attached.  (Tr.  167  ;  267  C.)  Not  only  the  beautiful 
and  not  beautiful,  but  the  just  and  not  just,  exist  equally, 
as  well  as  entity  and  non-entity.  We  have  thus  proved  to 
be  unmindful  of  the  restrictions  of  Parmenides,  who  asserts 
the  contrary.  (Tr.  169  ;  258  0.)  False  opinion  and  false 
discourse  result  from  the  admixture  of  non-entity  with 
them.  (Tr.  172 ;  260  B.)  The  Sophist  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  falsehood  because  he  refused  existence  to  the  non 
Em.  He  will  also  deny  that  his  is  a  realm  of  fancies  and 
image  work.  We  must  again,  therefore,  investigate  the 
nature  of  opinion,  discourse,  and  phantasy.  (Tr.  173  ;  260 
E.)  The  Sophist  throws  up  afresh  stockade  as  fast  as 
you  beat  down  his  previous  defences.    (Tr.  173;  261  B.) 
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A  man  who  pursues  him  faintly  will  hardly  capture  a  city. 
(Tr.  173;  261  C.) 

The  investigation  of  opinion  and  discourse,  things  true 
and  false,  verbs  and  nouns,  is  pursued.  The  false  and  true 
are  in  the  soul,  and  thought  and  discourse  are  one  :  the  first 
is  Stavota,  or  silent  discourse ;  the  other,  StiiXoyos,  or  oral. 
(Tr.  177, 178  ;  263  E ;  264  B.)  The  old  division  of  image- 
producing  is  again  brought  up,  and  a  further  dichotomizing 
begins.  Dreams  of  the  day  and  night  class,  the  production 
of  shadows,  things  and  their  images,  houses  and  their  pic- 
torial copies,  the  difference  between  human  and  Divjne  pro- 
duction, which  is  analogous,  resemblances  and  pure  fancies, 
imitations  of  other  persons  by  voice  or  gesture,  all  pass  in 
review.  (Tr.  183  ;  267  A,  B.)  But  imitation,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, requires  knowledge.  None  will  appear  just  who 
are  not  so ;  and  the  imitator  who  knows  will  be  far  supe- 
rior to  him  who  does  not.  This  gives  rise  to  the  subdivision 
of  opinion,  notional  imitating,  and  scientific  imitating.  The 
Sophist  who  is  not  scientific  is  amongst  the  first.  Let  us 
examine  him  like  a  piece  of  welded  or  wrought  iron,  to  see  if 
he  is  sound  and  that  there  is  no  buckle.  (Tr.  185;  267 
E.)  Eeference  again- is  made  to  two  classes  of  imitators.  One 
who  makes  long  harangues  to  the  public,  another  who  uses 
the  system  of  short  question  and  reply,  and  thus  confutes 
his  opponent.  (Tr.  185  ;  268  B.)  The  first  is  mob  orator, 
not  statesman,  nor  is  he  wise,  but  he  is  the  real  Sophist. 
The  dialogue  closes  with  a  re-enumeration  of  his  several 
classifications.    (Tr.  186  ;  268  D.) 


STATESMAN. 

SrATESMAS  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  dialogues,  which  is 
allowed  by  the  canon  of  antiquity  to  be  a  genuine  produc- 
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tion  of  Plato.  It  is  conducted  between  the  same  parties  as 
that  of  the  Sophist,  only  a  junior  Socrates,  named  in  the 
latter  (Sophist,  Tr.  iii.  105 ;  218  B),  takes  a  larger  share  in 
the  conduct  of  the  discussion.  It  pursues  the  question 
started  in  the  preceding  so  far  as  regards  the  king,  or 
statesman,  or  philosopher.  (Tr.  104;  217  A.)  Sciences  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  practical  and  speculative  or 
intellectual ;  and  the  inquiry  is  made  whether  statesman,, 
king,  despotic  ruler,  and  the  head  of  a  family  are  all  to  be 
regarded  under  one  general  designation,  or  whether  they 
each  belong  to  a  separate  department  ?  (Tr.  191 ;  Statesm, 
258  E.)  The  same  sort  of  dichotomy  is  proposed  as  before : 
Greek  and  barbarian,  even  and  odd,  male  and  female, 
Lydian  and  Phrygian;  and  something  is  said  about  the 
relation  between  general  ideas  and  the  parts  classified 
under  them.  (Tr.  199  ;  263  C.)  This  somewhat  wearying 
procedure  of  subdivision  is  protracted  on  to  Tr.  208 ;  268 
A,  by  which  it  appears  that  an  analogy  between  the  king 
and  herdsman  is  established.  We  shall  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  inquiry  by  a  system  of  severing  part  from  part,  till,  by 
this  process  of  exhaustion,  we  get  to  know  what  is  included 
in  the  whole  or  more  general  idea. 

By  way  of  explaining  kingly  government  (Tr.  209 ; 
268  E),  allusion  is  made  to  the  old  story  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  origin  of  man  from  the 
earth.  (Tr.  210  ;  269  A,  B,  C.)  "  The  Divine  nature  is 
immutable ;  not  so  matter :  hence  the  heavens,  being  in 
part  material,  participate  in  change,  but  resist  it  as  much 
as  possible.  (Tr.  211,  212;  270  B,  C,  D.)  When  the 
change  or  conversion  takes  place,  things  revert  to  their 
contraries  :  age  to  youth  ;  childhood  to  age,  &c.  (Tr.  213  ; 
271  B,  C.)  At  present  they  are  no  longer  spontaneously 
produced.    Once  the  Deity  took  the  control,  and  had  a 
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care  of  men,  as  men  now  have  of  the  inferior  animals 
There  was  no  state  polity,  no  property  in  women  and 
children.  Men  lived  on  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
without  clothing,  the  ground  their  bed  and  the  heavens 
their  canopy,  associating  with  brutes,  and  capable  of  in- 
definite happiness  under  the  reign  of  Cronus.  (Tr.  214; 
272  B,  C.)  All  has  since  been  changed.  The  Governor  of 
the  world  relinquished  His  hold  of  the  helm;  and,  after  a 
period  of  disorder,  things  again  settled  down  by  a  Divine 
interposition.  (Tr.  217;  273  E.)'  When  men  were  deprived 
of  the  guiding  care  of  the  dsemon  they  fell  into  great  straits, 
until  Prometheus,  Hephaestus,  and  Pallas  came  to  the 
rescue,  imparting  instruction  and  arts ;  and  now  men  are, 
as  it  were,  masters  of  their  own  fate,  and  have  to  legislate 
for  themselves."     (Tr.  218  ;  274  B,  C,  D.) 

This  episode  is  introduced  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
office  of  king  and  statesman,  as  the  parties  who  must 
tend  the  human  herd  (Tr.  219;  275  B.)  Our  kings,  how- 
ever, are  not  on  a  par  with  the  conception  of  the  divine 
shepherd,  but  must  themselves  be  trained  and  subject  to 
discipline.  (Tr.  219;  275  C.)  This  introduces  further 
subdivision  and  the  establishing  a  distinction  between  the 
Divine  and  human  guardianship.  (Tr.  221 ;  276  D.) 
Just,  however,  as  statuaries  attempt  too  much,  so  we  have 
somewhat  confused  our  subject  by  our  myth.  We  have 
sketched  a  sort  of  outline  which  still  lacks  its  distinctive 
colours.  (Tr.  223  ;  277  C.)  We  have  only  a  dreamy,  not 
a  waking,  view  of  our  subject.  (Tr.  223 ;  277  D.)  Our 
pattern  needs  another  pattern  for  its  elucidation.  Children 
only  understand  the  meaning  of  short  syllables,  and  grow 
confused  in  more  complex  combinations  (Tr.  223 ;  278  A), 
until  they  can  detect  the  known  in  the  unknown.  (Tr. 
224,  225  ;  278  B,  C,  D,  E.)  By  estimating  the  kingly  cha- 
racter in  small  analogous  matters  we  may  get  to  recognise 
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the  meaning  of  its  higher  development,  as  in  a  waking 
vision.     (Tr.  225  ;  278  E.) 

This  again  opens  np  further  suhdi vision,  in  which,  the 
chief  illnstrations  are  taken  from  the  art  of  weaving ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  Tr.  231 ;  283  A,  B.  Next,  the  nature 
of  excess  and  defect  are  alluded  to,  and  their  being  entirely 
relative  rather  than  absolute.  But  this  will  not  do ;  for  if 
they  be  not  referred  to  the  moderate,  both  statecraft  and 
kingcraft  will  become  illusory.  (Tr.  233 ;  284  B.)  Just 
as  in  the  Sophist  we  insisted  on  the  existence  of  non  entity, 
so  here  we  shall  insist  on  estimating  excess  and  defect  by 
relation  to  moderation.  (Tr.  233  ;  284  B,  C.)  The  art  of 
measuring  is  now  divided,  and  the  process  of  genei'alization 
is  described.  (Tr.  234 ;  285  A,  B.)  "  If  we  ask  the  letters 
which  compose  a  word,  we  do  so  not  for  the  sake  of  the  word 
but  for  the  grammatical  knowledge  connected  therewith. 
So,  too,  we  investigate  statecraft,  or  weaving,  with  some 
general  end  in  view.  (Tr.  235  ;  285  D,  E.)  We  want  to  give 
reasons  for  everything;  and  the  incorporeal  is  only  to  be 
estimated  by  reason ;  and  this  is  our  apology  for  the  round- 
about way  in  which  we  have  been  proceeding,  in  order  to 
search  out  the  general  in  the  particular.  We  must  not 
.complain  of  long  speeches  when  the  object  is  to  get  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  general  terms."  (Tr.  237  ;  286  D,  E ; 
287  A.) 

A  return  is  now  made  to  the  Statesman  considered  after 
the  analogy  of  the  art  of  weaving.  (Tr.  237 ;  287  B.)  A 
number  of  arts  and  instrumental  causes  are  brought  for- 
ward without  which  neither  state  nor  statecraft  can  exist, 
but  which  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  kino- 
or  statesman.  ''  Yet  priestcraft  and  divination  come  near 
to  the  latter.  (Tr.  243,  244;  290  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  In 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  the  kingly  and  priestly  ofBce  are  com- 
bined in  one,  and  even  in  Athens  the  king  Archon  has  the 
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chief  care  of  the  sacrifices."  (lb.)  Eeference  is  again  made 
to  the  fivefold  division  of  state  polities  considered  in  the 
Eepublic,  and  to  a  simpler  division  of  monarchy  into  sove- 
reignty and  tyranny,  according,  as  regard  is  had  to  the 
violent  or  voluntary,  to  lawful  and  unlawful,  over  the  rich 
or  the  poor.  (Tr.  245 ;  291 D,  E.)  The  question  is  asked,  "In 
whom  does  the  kingly  science  exist,  the  mass  or  the  few  ? 
(Tr.  247,  248 ;  292  E ;  293  A,  B.)  The  only  true  polity, is 
that  in  which  the  ruler  is  possessed  of  science,  and  can  rule 
■with  or  without  laws  equally  the  rich  and  the  poor,  inflict 
punishment  for  good  ends,  send  out  colonies  like  swarms 
of  bees,  or  naturalize  foreigners  where  needed.  (Tr.  248  ; 
293  C,  D,  E.)  Law  cannot  always  meet  all  cases,  and  is 
often  hard  and  inflexible,  where  its  policy  may  be  ques- 
tioned. (Tr.  249  ;  294  B,  0.  See  Tr.  v.  221 ;  Laws,  769  D,  E.) 
It  is  impossible  for  what  is  simple  to  meet  cases  that  are 
seldom  or  never  simple.  (Tr.  iii.  249  ;  Statesm.  294  C.)  Laws 
are  made  to  suit  the  majority  of  cases.  (Tr.  250 ;  294  D,  E.) 
It  is  the  same  with  wrestling,  which  demands  similar 
discipline  from  weak  and  strong.  (Tr.  251 ;  295  A.)  A 
thoroughly  scientific  king  would  be  hampered  by  written 
laws.    (Tr.  251 ;  295  B.) 

"  If  a  king  or  a  physieiaii  were  about  to  absent  him- 
self he  would  prescribe  rules  to  be  followed  in  his  absence, 
but  would  surely  alter  them,  if  need  were,  on  his  return 
(Tr.  252 ;  296  D) ;  and  shall  a  thoroughly  wise  legislator 
do  less?  (Tr.  252;  296  A.)  We  should  not  brand  with 
obloquy  a  compulsion  which  does  good  to  him  who  violates 
a  rule  (Tr.  258 ;  296  B,  0,  D) ;  nor  the  captain  who  pre- 
serves his  crew  by  overstepping  a  customary  requirement. 
Those  who  can  show  a  strength  superior  to  law  are  those 
eminently  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  rule.  (Tr.  254,  255 ; 
297  B,  C,  D,  E.)  "We  must,  however,  enter  on  a  Stvrepos 
jrXovs,  or  descend  a  step,  for  after  this  follows  the  polity  in 
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■which  the  laws  are  religiously  observed."  (Tr.  255 ; 
297  E.) 

The  stranger,  ■who  chiefly  conducts  the  dialogue,  now 
supposes  "  That  to  obviate  certain  apparent  acts  of  arbi- 
trary proceeding  on  the  part  of  rulers,  physicians,  or  ships' 
captains,  some  assemblies  of  unskilled  persons  meet  to 
enact  regulations  about  what  they  do  not  understand 
(Tr.  256,  257  ;  298  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  that  rulers  should  be 
annually  chosen  and  called  to  account  at  the  year's  end 
for  any  breach  of  old  usages  (Tr.  258;  299  A);  that  any 
ignorant  talkative  person  should  be  able  to  indict  for  law- 
lessness any  one  seeking  to  test  received  theories,  who  know 
so  much  better  than  themselves.  (Tr.  259  ;  299  B,  C,  D.) 
Would  not  all  these  things  be  very  absurd?  (lb.)  If 
everything  is  to  stand  still,  will  not  life,  which  has  its 
hardships  at  present,  be  utterly  intolerable?  (Tr.  259; 
299  E.)  But  would  not  matters  be  worse  if  guardians  of 
these  departments  were  chosen  by  lot,  or  vote,  or  accident  of 
birth  (Tr.  260 ;  300  A),  and  should,  in  their  ignorance  and 
self-sufficiency,  tamper  with  written  laws  ?  (Tr.  260  ;  300  B.) 

"  In  a  secondary  way  (Smrepos  irXaai),  then,  fixed  insti- 
tutions are  safer  than  mere  individual  caprice,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  based  on  experience,  and  are  approaches  to 
truth."  The  argument  has  for  its  object  to  show  that  the 
ruler  who  rises  superior  to  law  must  do  so  only  by  superior 
art  and  knowledge ;  and  as  this  is  never  met  with  in  the 
multitude,  he  can  only  be  found  by  careful  selection.  (Tr. 
261 ;  301  A.)  "  The  true  king  who  can  rule  without  law  is 
only  the  person  endowed  with  science.  He  who  rules  by 
law  does  so  as  an  image  of  the  former,  and  possesses  only 
opinion  (Tr.  261 ;  301  B) ;  but  if  he  violates  written  laws, 
and  is  ignorant  to  boot,  he  is  a  species  of  tyrant.  (Tr.  262  ; 
301  C.)  In  none  of  the  established  five  forms  of  polity  do 
we  meet  with  the  perfectly  virtuous  and  scientific  ruler ;  for 
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no  king  is  produced  naturally  as  among  bees.  (Tr.  262 ; 
301  D,  E.)  The  marvel  is  that  cities  last  as  they  do  in  the 
midst  of  their  human  imperfections.  (Tr.  263 ;  302  A.) 
And  now  for  the  best  form  in  "practice."  (Tr.  263 ;  302  B.) 
A  sixfold  division  is  next  proposed,  of  whi^  monarchy  is 
the  best  or  worst  according  as  it  is  based  on  good  laws  or 
otherwise.  (Tr.  264  ;  302  C,  D,  E.)  «  The  democracy,  from 
the  subdivision  of  power,  is  unable  to  do  anything  great 
either  for  evil  or  for  good.  It  is  the  most  inferior  of  those 
put  on  a  legal  basis,  aad  the  best  where  law  is  set  aside." 
(Tr.  263  ;  302  A,  B.)  Allusion  is  made  to  washing  and 
ipelting  gold,  "  We  have  sifted  the  science  of  statecraft 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  separated  from  it  some  things 
allied  io  it,  and  of  value  :  the  military,  judicial,  and  orato- 
riesfl  arts.  (Tr.  266 ;  303  E.)  In  all  these,  the  scien- 
tific part  is  that  which  is  entitled  to  rule  over  the  mere 
practical  enforcements  of  the  art.  (Tr.  267  ;  304  B,'  C,  D.) 
The  kingly  science  does  not  itself'  act,  but  presides  over 
those  that  do,  knowing  that  all  great  issues  depend  on 
opportunity.  (Tr.  269 ;  305  C,  D.)  The  science  of  the 
Statesman  takes  charge  of  the  details  of  law  and  political 
action,  so  as  to  weave  them  into  a  compacted  web.  (Tr.  270 ; 
305  E.)  As  the  subordinate  is  only  fully  comprehended  in 
the  view  of  the  general,  the  kingly  texture  must  be  kept 
present  to  our  minds.  The  parts  of  virtue  differ  from  the 
conception  in  the  gross;  for, though  fortitude  and  moderation 
are  in  one  sense  friendly,  they  may  be  regarded  as  opposed. 
We  hear  persons  praising  bodily  acuteness  and  activity,  or 
their  imitations,  in  works  of  art,  under  the  head  of  man- 
liness (Tr.  271 ;  306  B,  C,  D,  E.) ;  and  also,  at  other  times, 
quietude,  especially  in  mental  exercises  and  in  slow  and 
solemn  music.  (Tr.  272 ;  307  A.)  Yet  if  any  of  these  are 
exhibited  out  of  season,  we  blame  them  as  either  mad  or 
lacking  energy.    Persons  of  opposite  temperaments  in  these 
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respects  are  thus  wholly  at  variance;  which,  however 
laughable  in.  the  individual,  is  productive  of  mischief  in  the 
state.  (Tr.  273  ;  307  C,  D.)  The  well-ordered  carrj' their 
love  of  repose  to  such  an  extent  as  to  succumb  to  foreign 
encroachments,  and  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  young 
men.  for  warlike  enterprises,  thus  exposing  the  common 
alty  to  the  danger  of  slavery ;  while  the  high-soul  ed  and 
more  daring  spirits  are  alwaj-s  fostering  enmities  and  for 
waging  unequal  conflicts  with  superior  enemies,  and  so  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  their  states."  (Tr.  274 ; 
308  B.) 

It  is  asked,  whether  science  ever  mates  choice  of  evil 
things  or  oilly  the  well-adapted  and  useful  ?  "  The  States- 
man's science  will  not  willingly  form  a  community  of 
good  and  bad  subjects,  but  strive  for  a  perfect  selection  of 
what  can  be  well  fitted  together.  (Tr.  275 ;  308  C,  D.) 
The  science  of  the  king,  in  like  manner,  will  educe  the  good 
and  cast  out  all  that  is  unmanly,  or  immoderate,  or  unable, 
from  want  of  harmonious  temperament,  to  teach  others.  All 
who  are  capable  of  being  trained  to  higher  aims,  it  treats 
as  the  weaver  would  his  stronger  or  weaker  or  softer  and 
more  supple  threads,  and  combines  them  into  a  texture  of 
stouter  or  thinner  or  more  elegant  stuff.  (Tr.  276  ;  309  B.) 
When  opinion  exists  in  the  soul  with  firmness,  as  to  what 
is  fair,  and  just,  and  good,  it  is  termed  godlike,  and  in  the 
polity  it  will  be  wise  and  moderate ;  when  it  does  not,  an 
opposite  result  ensues.  (Tr.  277  ;  309  E.)  No  state  will  be 
stable  in  which  the  good  and  evil  are  mixed."     (lb.) 

This  brings  ua  to  the  consideration  of  marriage,  where  the 
practice  of  selection  between  classes  corresponding  in  rank 
and  property  is  shown  to  be  injurious.  "  Manliness,  after 
many  generations,  will  degenerate  into  madness,  or  modera- 
tion into  slothfulness,  if  they  experience  no  admixture.  (Tr. 
278,  279 ;  310  B,  C,  D,  E.)    It  is  the  ofBce  of  the  kingly 
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weaver  to  combine  habits  that  are  moderate  with  those 
that  are  manly,  and  to  commit  the  chaige  of  the  state  to 
those  in  whom  this  well-woven  fabric  has  been  brought  to 
accomplishment.  (Tr.  279  ;  311  A.)  The  end  of  the  web  of 
the  Statesman's  weaving  is  to  combine  what  is  moderate 
with  what  is  manly,  and  the  kingly  science  will  blend  into 
one  warp  and  woof  all  that  the  Statesman's  art  has  accom- 
plished in  detail,  so  as  to  present  one  splendid  and  faultless 
product  of  regal  workmanship.''     (Tr.  280;  311  C.) 

Such  is  the  Statesman,  the  sequel  to  the  inquiry  begun 
in  the  Sophist,  and  wrought  out  in  a  manner  strictly  analo- 
gous, forming  in  reality  a  whole  treated  in  two  divisions. 
Though  both  are  extremely  difficult  to  follow  in  detail  and 
to  analyse  distinctly,  though  it  is  baffling  in  the  extrerne  to 
conceive  from  time  to  time  where  we  are  being  led,  yet 
before  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  temporary  deviation  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  goal.  In  the  tiresome  and  perplexing 
dichotomies,  Plato  gives  us  his  ideas  on  classification  and 
the  right  process  for  exhausting  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
in  the  various  illustrations  many  valuable  suggestions  are 
dropped,  many  casual  allusions  of  interest,  or  intimations 
of  what  was  known  to  the  science  of  his  day.  The  inquiry 
has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  large  share  of  considera- 
tion given  to  kingcraft,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
discriminate  the  exact  limits  of  the  difference  between  king 
and  statesman,  while  the  philosopher  is  let  alone  wholly  : 
a  work  which  he  did  not  execute  as  a  further  sequel. 
The  science  of  the  king  is,  however,  evidently  the  more 
general,  divine  and  comprehensive  of  the  two ;  i.  e.,  the  one 
is  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Divine  procedure  in  ages  past,  or  an  elevated  conception  of 
such  an  ideal  power ;  the  other  such  as  our  best  human 
arrangements  may  furnish,  and  has  been  treated  of  agreeably 
to  Plato's  plan  of  seeking  the  particular  in  the  general,  or 
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vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Statesmau  is,  as  it  were, 
king  over  all  that  remains  in  the  practice  of  human  govern- 
ments.  All  that  are  not  scientific  are,  as  it  were,  a  crowd 
of  satyrs  and  centaurs,  (Tr.  265  ;  303  D.)  These  are  the 
motley  kings,  priests,  and  pretended  statesmen,  chosen  by 
lot,  or  popular  voice,  or  accident  of  birth  or  rank,  lions  and 
crafty  beasts,  and  gesticulating  satyrs.  (Tr.  244 ;  291  A,  B.) 
On  reading  over  what  Mr.  Grote  has  said,  in  his  usually 
lucid  and  accurate  way,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  fully  re- 
cognises that  Plato  does  not,  in  this  instance  at  least,  insist 
on  the  objective  reality  of  general  ideas,  as  I  have  pointed- 
out  elsewhere.  "  They  are  Objects  of  intelligence  to  an  in- 
telligent subject,  but  they  are  nothing  without  the  subject : 
just  as  the  subject  is  nothing  without  them,  or  some  other 
object."  (ii.  439.)  "  The  word  existent,  according  to  his 
definition,  includes  not  only  all  that  is  or  may  be  perceived, 
but  also  all  that  is  or  may  be  known  by  the  mind,  i.  e.,  un- 
derstood, conceived,  imagined,  telked  or  reasoned  about." 
(lb.  442.)  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  Plato  here  contradicts  the 
views  maintained  by  him  in  the  Eepublio  and  elsewhere, 
known  as  the  theory  of  the  Platonic  ideas.  (458,  460,  472.) 
lie  also — and  I  think  with  good  reason — imagines  that  the 
objoct  of  the  Sophist  and  Statesman  was  chiefly  to  expound 
I'liito's  conception  of  what  classification  and  distribution 
of  the  meaning  of  terms  should  be,  and  that  the  whole  was 
a  sort  of  system  of  tentative  logic  which  did  not  yet  for- 
MiJill}-  exist  elsewhere.  The  professed  subject  of  inquiry 
«iis  thus  only  a  peg  ob  which  to  hang  what  was  not  to  be 
brought  forward  with  an  air  of  greater  prominence. 
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CEATYLUS. 

Ceattlds,  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  has  been  variously  re- 
garded as  serious  or  playful.  At  a  time  when  investiga- 
tions into  language  and  grammar  were  not  more  advanced 
than  the  study  of  formal  logic,  ought  we  to  expect  much 
philological  precision  ?  May  it  not  have  heen  the  author's 
purpose  to  fix  a  more  definite  meaning  on  words  by  associa- 
tion with  others  somewhat  resembling  them  in  sound,  apart 
from  any  distinct  theory  of  derivation,  based  on  well- 
established  laws  ?  The  fact  that  no  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent etymologies  of  epms  are  given  in  the  Cratylus  and 
Phaedrus,  and  more  than  one  of  o-oi/ia  in  the  Gorgias  and 
Cratylus,  certainly  justifies  this  view. 

It  opens  with  the  assertion  that  Socrates  believes 
that  there  is  a  natural  propriety  in  names.  (Tr.  283  ; 
Cratyl.  383  A  to  384  B.)  Hermogenes  believes  that 
the  only  propriety  is  one  of  convention,  and  that  a 
name  is  an  arbitrary  symbol.  (Tr.  284;  384  D.)  "Is 
there,  then,"  asks  Socrates,  "  a  distinction  between  what 
is  true  and  false?  (Tr.  285  ;  385  B.)  Is  not  to  speak  of 
things  as  they  are  to  speak  true,  and  to  speak  of  them 
as  they  are  not,  false  ?  If  a  discourse  is  true  as  a  whole  it 
must  be  teue  in  its  minutest  part,  or  the  reverse ;  and  as 
a  name  or  word  is  the  least  element  of  discourse,  it  must, 
in  like  manner,  be  true  or  false.  Are  there  to  be  as  many 
names  to  a  thing  as  there  are  persons  to  confer  it  ?"  (Tr. 
286 ;  385  C,  D.)  Hermogenes  replies,  "  That  different 
countries  apply  different  names  to  the  same  things,  and 
even  Greeks  differ  from  Greeks  in  this  respect." 

Socrates  again  asks,  "  Whether  things  possess  any  essential 
nature  or  are,  as  Protagoras  asserts,  such  as  they  appear 
to  each  individual,  without  any  stable  character?  (Tr.  287  ; 
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386  A.)  Are  not  some  men  completely  bad  and  others  good?" 
"  Certainly,"  says  Hermogenes ;  "  there  are  many  of  the 
former  class  and  few  of  the  latter.  (386  B.)  Can  some  of 
ns  be  wise  and  others  nnwise,  if  what  Protagoras  says  is 
true  ?"  "  No,  surely,"  remarks  Hermogenes,  "  neither  does 
Protagoras  say  the  truth,  nor  Euthydemus,  who  would 
make  all  men  equally  bad  and  good."  (Tr.  288 ;  386  D.) 
"There  are,,  then,"  observes  Socrates,  "things  which  have 
a  firm  existence  of  their  own,  not  dependent  on  our  fallible, 
estimate  of  them  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  actions  that 
pertain  to  them  which  take  their  complexion  from  some- 
thing more  enduring  than  our  opinion,  and  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  arbitrarily  or  at  random.  (Tr.  289 ;  387  A,  B.) 
We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  speak  of  them  correctly.  A 
name  is  an  instrument  which  we  must  use  properly  if  we 
are  to  learn  or  distinguish  anything  by  means  of  it.  (Tr. 
292 ;  388  B,  C.)  It  is  not  the  province  of  all  men  to  assign 
names,  but  for  the  name-artificer,  or  him  who  settles  cus- 
toms ;  and  such  a  person  is  rare.  (Tr.  293 ;  389  A,  B.) 
Only  the  dialectician  can  exercise  this  power  successfully ; 
and  Cratylus  is  right  when  he  says  that  a  name  must  be 
derived  from  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  designated  by  it.'' 
(Tr.  296  ;  390  D,  E.) 

Socrates  then  alludes  to  the  different  designations  of 
things  by  men  and  by  gods,  as  expressed  in  Homer  (Tr. 
297 ;  391  D) ;  and  we  are  soon  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  string  of  etymologies  contained  in  this  re- 
markable dialogue,  which  we  shall  not  here  follow  more  at 
length.  Many  have  regarded  the  whole  performance  as  a 
burlesque  of  the  dreams  of  the  etymologists.  Mr.  Grote 
believes  that  Plato  has  put  these  derivations  forward  in 
sober  earnest.  I  have  indicated  above  one  mode  of  evading 
the  difiSculty  by  assuming  that  Plato  was  more  concerned 
with  suggesting  the  sense  of  the  several  words  by  placing 
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them  in  juxtaposition  with  others  bearing  an  imperfect  re- 
semblance in  sound,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
subjected  to  processes  of  contraction  or  lengthening,  or 
local  dialectic  changes,  and  thus  connecting  them  together 
in  a  bond  of  association  in  order  to  show  natural  connexion 
of  meaning,  rather  than  of  strict  grammatical  derivation. 
Or  it  may  be  that  in  Plato's  time  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  those  philological  refinements  which  characterise 
the  greater  grammarians  of  modem  times,  and  that  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  catch  at  certain  resemblances  of  sound 
which  pass  for  little  in  our  day.  In  the  Index  a  further 
reference  to  groups  of  etymologies  will  be  found,  those  of 
the  Gods,  Seasons,  Mental  Virtues,  &c. 


PAEMENIDES. 

Paemenides,  one  of  the  canonical  dialogues  of  Plato,  repre- 
sented as  carried  on  between  the  philosopher  of  that  name, 
Socrates  as  a  youth,  t.he  Eleatic  Zeno  (who  defends  his 
master  Parmenides),  and  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  (Tr.  403  ;  127  D.)  After 
hearing  Zeno's .  discourse,  Socrates  begs  him  to  read  again 
the  first  hypothesis  of  his  £rst  argument ;  and  when  it  has 
been  reJid,  Socrates  asks  if  Zeno  asserts  that,  if  the  things 
existing  are  many,  the  same  will  be  both  like  and  unlike  ? 
lliis  being  admitted,  it  is  impossible  for  the  many  to  exist. 
(Tr.  40-J ;  127  E.)  Socrates  declares  that  Parmenides,  in 
his  philosophical  poem,  asserts  that  the  universe  is  one,  and 
that  he  ably  supports  this  proposition  (128  A);  while  Zeno 
denies  the  existence  of  the  "  many,"  on  apparently  equally 
good  grounds.  Thus  the  two  agree  without  really  saying 
one  word  alike.  (Tr.  404  ;  128  B.)  It  is  admitted  by  Zeno 
that  Socrates  is  on  the  right  scent,  and  that  what  he  has 
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said  supports  Parmenides  against  those  who  would  ridicule 
his  doctrine  of  "the  one."  (Tr.  405  ;  128  D.)  What  he 
really  does  is  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 
assert  the  existence  of  "  the  many  "  is  more  laughable  still ; 
but  yet  it  was  in  a  moment  when  the  love  of  argument  was 
uppermost  that  he  composed  it,  and  then  it  was  stolen  from 
him  and  made  public.     (Tr.  406  ;  128  E.) 

Socrates  asks  Zsno  if  he  does  not  think  there  is  an 
essential  abstract  form  of  similitude  and  dissimilitude  of 
which  things  partake?  (Tr.  406  ;  129  B.)  True,  things 
are  not  one  and  many  at  the  same  time;  but  what  is 
there  startling  in  the  fact  of  a  man  having  a  right  and  left 
side,  an  up  and  down,  or  being  one  of  seven  ?  (Tr.  406, 
407 ;  129  C,  D.)  These  abstract  forms  of  like  and  unlike, 
one  and  many,  motion  and  rest,  are  not  to  be  confounded ; 
but  yet  Socrates  would  be  more  surprised  if  the  same 
difficulty  that  exists  in  visible  objects  could  be  shown  to 
have  place  in  forms  as  comprehended  by  the  reasoning 
faculty.  (Tr.407;  129  E;  130  A.)  Parmenides  and  Zeno, 
half  annoyed,  eye  Socrates  with  great  interest ;  and  the 
former,  complimefiting  him  on  his  acumen,  questions  him 
as  to  his  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  forms  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  Beautiful  and  Good — of  man,  fire,  water, 
mud,  dirt,  hair,  &c.     (Tr.  408 ;  130  C,  D.) 

On  this  Socrates  expresses  a  modest  hesitation,  and 
Parmenides  reminds  him  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  in 
philosophy  (Tr.  408 ;  130  E) ;  he  continues  to  press  him 
with  difficulties,  to  which  allusion  has  elsewhere  been  made 
under  articles  "  One  and  Many,''  "  Many  and  One."  (Tr. 
409,  410 ;  131  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

'Parmenides  now  urges  that  a  more  comprehensive 
abstract  form  of  magnitude  than  the  form  already  conceived 
and  its  participants,  must  be  assumed,  and  that  this  must 
go  on  ad  infinitum.    (Tr.  412 ;  132  A,  B.)    Socrates  here, 
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however,  cautions  him  that  these  forms  are  nothing  hut 
concepts  in  the  soul,  to  which  Parmenides  rejoins,  "Is 
there  a  mental  conception  of  nothing?"  This  Socrates 
declares  impossible.  (Tr.  412 ;  132  C.)  He  then  explains 
that  these  forms  are  patterns  in  nature— that  the  participa- 
tion of  which  he  has  spoken  is  only  an  assimilation  to  them 
(Tr.  412 ;  132  D) ;  but  to  this  Parmenides  objects,  that  we 
shall  have  a  similitude,  which  will  reproduce  itself  ad  infini- 
tum. (Tr.  412,  413 ;  132  E  ;  133  A.)  Moreover,  if  an  ab- 
solute form  exists  per  se,  it  cannot  exist  in  us,  and  things 
existing  among  us  exist  with  reference  to  themselves,  and 
not  the  forms  as  a  common  appellation.  (Tr.  413,  414;  133 
B,  C,  D,  E.)  As  forms  do  not  exist  in  us,  argues  Parmenides, 
we  do  not  partake  of  science.  (Tr.  415 ;  134  B.)  The  ab- 
solutely beautiful  and  good,  and  other  abstract  ideas,  are 
therefore  unknown.  (Tr.  415 ;  134  0.)  The  deity  will 
be  in  the  highest  degree  possessed  of  science  or  knowledge, 
but  will  he,  on  what  has  been  shown,  be  able  to  know  what 
passes  among  men  ?  (Tr.  416 ;  134  D) ;  or  will  his  mastery 
be  a  mastery  of  us  ?     (Tr.  416  ;  134  E.) 

Here  Socrates  cautions  Parmenides  lest  he  should  take 
away  knowledge  from  deity.  (lb.)  Parmenides  contends 
that  these  abstract  forms  do  not  exist  or  cannot  be  known, 
or  are  very  difficult  to  be  perceived,  and  still  more  to  be 
taught.  (Tr.  416,  417 ;  135  A,  B.)  Parmenides  admits, 
however,  that  the  denial  of  forms  will  be  fatal  to  logic, 
dialectics,  and  philosophy  (Tr.  418  ;  135  C,  D) ;  and  while 
praising  a  distinction  inade  by  Socrates,  between  things 
seen  by  the  bodily  eye  and  the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  lays 
it  down  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  procedure  is,  first  to 
assume  that  a  given  proposition  is  true,  and  then  that  its 
opposite  is,  and  to  see  what  will  result  from  the  opposed 
arguments.  As  an  example  for  trial,  let  Zeno's  argument 
on  the  existence  of  the  "  many  "  be  taken,  what  will  happen 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  one,  the  many,  the  like  and 
unlike,  are,  and  are  not?  So,  too,  of  generation  and 
destruction,  being  and  not  being.     (Tr.  419  ;  136  A,  B,  C.) 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  after- what  has  been  said  under 
article  ''  Many  and  One,"  in  the  Index,  to  pursue  this  part 
of  the  subject  into  minuter  detail.  Farmenides  gives  the 
illustration  of  his  meaning  by  a  series  of  deductions  from 
the  two  theses  "The One  is,"  and  "The  One  is  not,"  which 
strongly  reminds  us  of  what  Kant  has  exhibited  as  "  An- 
tinomies of  Pure  Eeason."  I  cannot  do  better  than  state 
what  remains  to  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grote: 
"He  proceeds  to  trace  out  the  consequences  which  flow, 
first  from  assuming  the  afiSrmative  thesis,  JJnum  est ;  next 
from  assuming  the  negative  thesis,  or  the  antithesis,  Untim 
non  est.  The  consequences  are  to  be  deduced  from  each 
hypothesis,  not  onlj'  as  regards  Unum  itself,  but  as  regards 
Ccetera,  or  other  things  besides  Unum.  The  youngest  man 
of  the  party,  Aristotle,  undertakes  the  duty  of  respondent. 

"  The  remaining  portion  of  the  dialogue  (half  of  the  yirhole) 
is  occupied  with  nine  distinct  deductions,  or  demonstrations 
given  by  Farmenides.  The  first  five  start  from  the  assump- 
tion, Unum  est;  the  last  four  from  the  assumption,  Unum  non 
est.  The  three  first  draw  out  the  deductions  from  Umim  est 
in  reference  to  Unum  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  draw  out  the  con- 
sequences from  the  same  premiss,  in  reference  to  Ccetera. 
Again,  the  sixth  and  seventh  start  from  Unum  non  est,  to 
trace  what  follows  in  regard  to  Unum  :  the  eighth  and  ninth 
adopt  the  same  hypotheais,  and  reason  it  out  in  reference  to 
Ccetera.'' 

The  whole  dialogue  is  amongst  the  most  subtle  and 
well-argued  of  the  author's  productions,  though  chiefly 
of  interest  to  the  metaphysician,  as  well  as  in  part  barren 
and  scholastic. 
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SYMPOSIUM,  OE  BANQUET. 

Symposium  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  lively,  sparkling 
and  attractive  of  the  canonical  dialogues.  The  dramatic 
opening  we  omit.  Socrates  is  met  with,  dressed  somewhat 
more  smartly  than  his  wont,  and,  on  being  asked  where  he 
is  going,  tells  Aristodemus  that  it  is  to  Agathon's ;  who, 
being  somewhat  of  a  fine  gentleman,  would  expect  punctilio 
in  his  visitors.  (Tr.  iii.  476  ;  174  A.)  On  the  road,  Socrates 
falls  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  is  left  standing  in  the 
highway,  leaving  Aristodemns,  whom  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  invite,  uninvited,  to  make  his  own  introduction. 
(Tr.  478  ;  174  E.)  Agathon  bids  the  boy-attendants  take 
upon  them  to  entertain  the  guests,  just  as  though  they  were 
themselves  furnishing  the  repast.  (Tr.  479  ;  175  B.)  In 
the  middle  of  supper,  after  many  inquiries  for  him,  Socrates 
walks  in,  and  is  asked  to  lie  down  next  to  Agathon,  to 
whom  he  pays  a  well-turned  compliment. 

"  What  an  excellent  thing  would  it  be,"  observes  Socrates, 
"  if  wisdom  always  overflowed  from  its  possessor  to  his  less 
accomplished  associate  when  they  are  contiguous  to  one 
another,  like  water  flowing  through  a  skein  of  wool  from 
one  vessel  to  its  neighbour ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  highly 
esteem  lying  next  you..  (Tr.  480  ;  175  D.)  My  own  wisdom 
is  but  a  dream  compared  with  that  flashing  oratory  of  yours, 
that  but  lately  astonished  more  than  thirty  thousand  Greeks 
in  the  assembled  theatre."  (Tr.  480 ;  175  E.)  Agathon 
treats  this  as  an  ironical  compliment,  and  observes,  "  That 
their  wisdom  will  soon  be  to  be  judged  of  as  the  drinking 
proceeds;"  and  tlie  preliminary  libations  having  been 
poured,  they  at  once  commence  their  convivialities  (Tr. 
481 ;  176  A.)  As  they  have  been  all  pretty  brgdly  in- 
dulging the  day  before,  they  agree  to  allow  eaah  other  to 
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do  as  they  please,  and  the  weaker  heads  readily  accept 
the  conditions,  though  Socrates,  it  is  said,  can  swallow  any 
amount  of  wine  with  impunity.  (Tr.  482  ;  176  B,  C.) 
See  also  what  is  said  near  the  close  of  the  dialogue. 
Eryximachus,  being  a  physician,  hereupon  gives  his  opinion 
about  drunkenness,  which  he  declares  to  be  a  -very  bad 
thing ;  and  as  he  is  suffering  from  a  headache,  and  some  of 
the  party  accept  him  as  their  medical  adviser,  they  settlis 
it  that  there  shall  be  no  debauch ;  that  the  girl  who  plays 
the  flute  shall  be  dismissed  to  amuse  herself  or  the  women 
within,  and  that  they  will  have  some  pleasant  talk  on  a  sub- 
ject to  be  agreed  on.    (Tr.  483  ;  176  E.) 

Phaedrus  has  been  complainiag  that  none  of  the  poets 
has  composed  a  panegyric  on  Love,  child  as  he  is  and 
yet  so  divinely  endowed.  (Tr.  483;  177  A.)  "You 
may  meet  with  the  praises  of  Hercules,  or  many  trivial 
matters,  such  as  salt,  and  yet  Love  still  wants  a  strain 
worthy  of  him."  (Tr.  484;  177  C.)  Accordingly,  it  is 
resolved  that  •  they  shall  each  try  and  praise  Love  to 
their  utmost  ability,  the  order  of  succession  going  round 
to  the  right  hand,  and  that  Phsedrus  shall  commenoe. 
(Tr.  485;  177  D.)  Socrates  at  once  falls  in  with  this,  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  only  subject  on  which  he  himself  knows 
how  to  talk ;  and  that  Aristophanes,  who  thinks  of  nothing 
but  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  will  be  sure  to  assent.  (Tr. 
485 ;  177  E.)  Phsedrus  begins  by  asserting  "  That  Love  is 
a  wonderful  deity  and  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  of  the 
gods"  (Tr,  486;  178  A),  and  quotes  Hesiod  and  other 
authorities.  (Tr.  487  ;  178  C.)  "  Neither  relationship,  nor 
personal  distinction,_nOTjn^hes_caaaccomplishthat  dread 
.fifshame  and  love  of  glory^  which  Love  effects.  A  man  will 
be  more  pained  tobe  seen  acting  amiss  by  the  object  of 
his  passion  than  by  father  or  relations.  (Tr.  488  ;  178  D.) 
A  state  composed  of  lovers  and  loved  would  conquer  the 
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whole  world.  The  veriest  coward  would  he  a  hero  when 
thus  inspired.  (Tr.  488';  179  A.)  Love  will  cause  not 
only  men  but  women  to  die  for  each  other.  Take  Alcestis, 
who  won  a  release  from  death ;  while  Orpheus,  from  want  of 
courage,  saw  only  the  ghost  of  his  wife  and  left  his  Eury- 
dice  behind.  (Tr.  490  ;  179  E.)  Then  there  is  the  honour 
the  gods  conferred  on  Achilles  for  his  love  of  his  friend, 
and  his  spurning  the  promise  of  old  age  in  comparison  with 
avenging  himself  on  Hector,  though  at  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  life.  (Tr.  490 ;  180  A.)  It  is  said  that 
Achilles  was  younger  than  Patroclus,  and  beardless ;  that 
when  the  loved  object  is  attached  to  the  lover,  the  gods 
look  more  benignly  upon  the  former  :  and  so  they  honoured 
Achilles,  by  sending  him  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  more 
than  they  did  Alcestis."  (Tr.  490 ;  180  B.) 

Fausanias  next  takes  up  the  discourse.  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  him,  "  Two  Loves :  the  one  a  daughter  of  heaven, 
the  other  of  Zeus  and  Dione,  who  is  the  hackneyed  Love. 
(Tr.  491 ;  180  D,  E.)  No  action,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  in  its  own 
nature  good  or  evil ;  neither  is  drinking,  singing,  chatting, 
per  se,  blameworthy  or  the  reverse  ;  what  is  rightly  done  is 
right,  what  is  ill  done  is  wrong.  So  it  is  with  Love :  only 
honourable  love  is  estimable.  The  common  earthly  love 
is  not  so.  For  exiample,  the  love  of  women  or  the  love  of 
bodies  in  preference  to  that  of  souls,  or  of  persons  however 
silly  with  attractive  faces.  (Tr.491;  181  A,B.)  The  nobler 
sort  of  lovers  reserve  their  affection  for  those  in  whom  the 
mind  is  beginning  to  develope  itself  on  approaching  man- 
hood ;  and  a  love  formed  at  this  period  is  likely  to  proye 
lasting  and  not  to  be  capriciously  abandoned,  (Tr.  493 ; 
181  D.)  The  love  of  boys  should  be  prohibited,  it  being 
uncertain  how  the  character  will  turn  out  in  respect  of 
vice  and  virtue."  He  furnishes  examples  of  his  meaning. 
(Tr.  494;  182 B,  C.)     "In  some  states  the  rulers  dread  the 
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formation  of  close  ties:  thus  the  love  of  Aristogeiton  and 
Harmodius  was  fatal  to  tihe  supreme  power.  Here,  however, 
it  is  different :  lovers  may  do  what  in  any  other  case  would 
be  objectionable.  (Tr.  495 ;  182  D,  E.)  No  one  would  try 
to  obtain  money  or  ofScial  power  by  the  acts  of  obsequious- 
ness which  are  approved  in  matters  of  love.  Even  the 
breach  of  an  oath  is  here  pardoned  by  the  gods  ;  so  that 
much  license  is  conceded  universally.  (Tr.  496  ;  183  B, 
C).  There  are,  however,  cases  of  parental  interference 
which  might  seem  to  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  (Tr. 
496 ;  183  D.)  The  fact  is  that,  taken  by  itself,  as  said 
above,  Jjove  is  neither  estimable  nor  discreditable.  We  must 
not  gratify  an  evil  person  in  an  evil  way,  but  only  an 
honourable  one  in  a  commendable  way.  The  vulgar  lover 
looks  to  the  body,  and  when  its  bloom  is  past,  he  takes  to 
flight  and  scatters  his  vows  and  assurances  to  the  winds. 
On  the  contrary,  the  noble  lover  is  such  for  life.  (Tr.  497 ; 
183  E.)  He  is  not  to  be  captivated  in  a  hurry,  nor  to 
seek  for  money  or  power,  but  for  wisdom  and  instruction. 
It  is  honourable  to  afford  gratification  for  the  sake  of  virtue, 
which  is  characteristic  of  celestial  love.''  (Tr.  499,  500 ; 
185A,B,  C.) 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  Aristophanes  to  speak,  who  is  still 
in  his  hiccough  and  suffering  from  past  excess,  but  he  ap- 
peals to  Eryximachus  to  cure  him  or  speak  for  him.  This 
the  latter  promises  to  do,  and  in  the  meantime  bids 
him  gargle  with  cold  water  or  tickle  his  nose  with  a 
feather,  to  excite  sneezing,  as  a  counter-irritant.  He  next 
applies  the  argument  of  Pausanias  to  what  takes  place  in 
medical  science.  "  Health  and  disease  are  unlike,  and  the 
one  longs  for  the  opposed  condition ;  but  we  only  seek  to 
gratify  that  which  is  good  in  the  body,  not  the  evil. 
Medical  science  is,  in  a  word,  the  relation  of  impletion  to 
depletion,  and  the  physician  has  to  excite  and  promote  that 
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penchant  whicli  should  be  felt,  and  to  get  rid  of  that  which 
ought  not  to  he  present :  so  bringing  the  relations  which 
are  hostile  into  unity.  (Tr.  500,  502 ;  186  A,  B,  C,  D.) 
These  antagonist  relations  are  those  of  cold  to  hot,  moist 
to  dry,  &c.  This  was  the  art  of  ^soulapius ;  such,  too,  is 
the  office  of  miieic  in  harmonizing  sharp  and  grave  soundSj 
wedded  to  rhythm.  (Tr.  502,  604 ;  187  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  The 
harmonious  combination  of  seasons  is  equally  favourable  to 
fruitfuliiess  and  increase  as  the  opposite  arrangement  is  to 
disorder,  decay  and  mildew.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
under  this  influence  of  Love,  and  so  are  the  duties  of  piety 
and  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  the  same  dictates  duty 
to  parents.  That  which  has  to  do  with  the  Good,  and  is 
the  result  of  combined  moderation  and  righteousness,  is 
that  which  mainly  contributes  to  happiness  and  makes  us 
dear  to  the  gods."    (Tr.  505,  506 ;  188  A,  B,  C,  D,-E.) 

The  next  speaker  is  Aristophanes,  who  thinks  that  men 
are  utterly  regardless  of  Love.  (Tr.  507  ;  189  A,  B,  C.)  He 
narrates  a  grotesque  and  fanciful  myth,  according  to  which 
"  Human  beings  were  somewhat  like  blown  bladders,  with 
two  faces,  having  four  feet  and  as  many  hands,  and  being  her- 
maphrodite, so  that  when  they  wanted  to  run,  they  rolled  over 
and  over  like  a  wheel..  (Tr.  508;  189  D,E;  190  A.)  Withal 
they  were  proud  and  aspiring  and  attempted  to  assail  the 
gods,  and  were  punished  by  being  split  into  two  instead 
of  being  dissipated  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  who  further 
threatened,  that  if  they  did  not  behave  themselves  he  would 
again  divide  and  leave  them  to  hop  on  one  leg.  In  a  twink- 
ling the  dichotomy  was  performed,  as  men  cut  pickling 
medlars  or  eggs  with  hairs.  (Tr.  509,  510 ;  190  B,  0,  1).) 
Since  this  severance,  each  half  desires  its  counterpart ;  and 
when  it  meets  it,  it  is  inflamed  with  an  ardent  love  (Tr. 
510  to  513 ;  191  A  to  192  B),  and  would  accept  the  offer 
of  being  melted  into  one,  if  Hephaestus  should  make  it.  (Tr. 
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513;  192  C,  D,  E.)  There  is  still  the  fear  that  we  may  again 
be  split  like  the  profiles  on  pillars,  or  the  two  sections  of 
a  counterpart  symbol.  But  should  we  follow  out  a  peifeot 
Love,  there  is  a  prospect  that  we  may  again  be  united  as  at 
first."  (Tr.  616  ;  193  C,    D.) 

Agathon  has  now  to  follow,  and  is  playfully  flattered 
by  Socrates  with  a  further  allusion  to  his  successful 
debut  before  the  crowded  theatre.  To  this  Agathon  rejoins, 
"  That  he  hopes  Socrates  does  not  think  him  vainglorious 
on  this  account,  or  that  be  does  not  know  that  to  speak 
before  a  few  clever  men  is  a  far  severer  ordeal  than  to 
do  the  same  before  myriads  of  fools."  (Tr,  517  ;  194  A,  B.) 
Pheedrus  begs  Agathon  to  postpone  a  conversation  with 
Socrates  till'  each  has  delivered  himself  of  his  pane- 
gyric. (Tr.  518;  194C,D,  E.)  Agathon,  in  complying, 
comments  on  the  fact,"  "  That  none  of  the  preceding 
speakers  has  praised  Love  himself  but  only  his  gifts.  This 
he  wishes  to  coiTect.  (Tf.  618;  196  A.)  Love  is  accordingly 
declared  to  be  the  best  and  most  beautiful  and  youngest 
of  the  gods.  He  hates  old  Age,  who  always  approaches 
too  rapidlj' ;  is  ever  young,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Necessity  and  the  violence  of  its  reign.  He  stands  in  need 
of  a  poet  like  Homer  to  describe  him  suitably.  He  dwells 
not  in  the  souls  of  the  violent  and  harsh  ;  he  is  supple  and 
graceful,  and  can  penetrate  the  inmost  feelings,  his  food 
being  flowers,  and  on  flowers  only  does  he  light.  No 
violence;  touches  him,  but  he  does  everything  in  accordance 
with  what  is  right  and  moderate,  and  is  superior  to  plea- 
sure. Not  even  Ares  is  his  match  in  valour,  and  his 
wisdom  is  equally  conspicuous.  (Tr.520,  521;  196  A,  B, 
C,  D.)  So  clever  is  he  in  poetry,  that  he  makes  others 
poets,  and  by  his  agency  all  the  animal  race  is  produced. 
(Tr.  522 ;  196  E.)  No  artist  becomes  eminent  on  whom 
Love  lays  not  his  inspiring  touch.    At  his  instigation, 
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Apollo  invented  archery,  physic,  and  divination ;  the  Muses 
became  instinct  with  song ;  Hephaestus  skilled  in  metal- 
lurgy ;  Athene  in  the  labours  of  the  loom,  and  Zeus  with 
wise  counsel.  (Tr.  622,  523 ;  197  A,  B.)  It  was  the  love 
of  Beauty  that  ordered  all  the  works,  of  the  Divine  hand. 
Not  only  is  he  the  best  and  most  beautiful,  but  he  is  the 
cause  of  these  endowments  in  others.     He  it  is  that  gives 

*  To  mortals  peace,  and  to  the  ocean  calm. 
Best  to  the  winds  and  sleep,  to  sorrow,  balm.* 

He  is  the  general  peacemaker,  and  president  on  all  occasions 
of  mirth ;  the  giver  of  good-will,  kind  to  the  good,  reve- 
renced by  the  wise,  and  the  envy  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  him.  The  source  of  all  gentleness  and  desire,  he 
is  steersman  and  saviour  of  gods  and  men,  whom  all 
should  follow,  hymning  in  sweetest  strains."  (Tr.  524 ; 
197  D,  E.) 

This  speech  of  Agathon  is  received  with  thunders  of 
applause,  and  Socrates  now  justifies  his  previous  remark, 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  would  place  him  in  great, 
difficulty.  Nevertheless  he  proceeds  to  pull  the  speech  to 
pieces.  "  No  doubt  it  is  a  wonderful  string  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  whose  foirce  is  such  that  he  might  well  take  to  his 
heels  and  decline  to  try  and  emulate  it,  (Tr.  625 ;  198  A, 
B.)  The  speech  reminds  him  of  Gorgias,  and  he  expects 
the  intrusion  of  a  Gorgon's  head  to  turn  him  to  stone.  (Tr. 
525  ;  198  C.)  He  now  thinks  he  knows  nothing  of  Love, 
and  that  he  made  a  very  stupid  boast.  (See  Tr.  485  ;  177 
E.)  He  had,"  he  says,  "foolishly  thought  that  he  was 
bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and  that  this  was  altogether  in 
his  line.  This,  however,  appears  not  to  be  the  case,  but 
that  we  are  to  pile  up  all  manner  of  exaggeration,  (Tr. 
526 ;  198  D,  E.)  But  he  is  not  what  he  has  been  stated 
to  be  to  those  who  know  him.    As  I  do  not  understand 
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this  mode  of  praising,  it  was  the  tongue,  not  the  mind,  that 
made  the  rash  promise."    (Tr,  527 ;  199  A,  B,  C.) 

Socrates  draws  his  usual  weapon,  and  asks  Agathon, 
Sooratico  more,  "  Whether  Love  is  the  love  of  something 
or  nothing?  (Tr.  628;  199  D,  E.)  Does  Love  desire 
that  of  which  it  is  the  love,  or  that  of  which  it  is  not  ? 
Is  this  the  case  when  it  has  it,  or  has  it  not?  A  large 
man  does  not  wish  for  largeness  or  a  swift  one  for  swift- 
ness. We  want  what  is  absent  or  what  we  have  not. 
(Tr.  528  to  530 ;  200  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  If  Love  orders 
the  things  of  the  gods,  it  is  through  the  love  of  the 
Beautiful.  Yet  as  we  do  not  love  what  we  have.  Love 
itself  must  in  this  case  be  ugly."  (Tr.  530 ;  201  A,  B.) 
When  Agathon  declares  that  he  cannot  reply  to  Socrates, 
the  latter  says  "  That  he  is  unable  to  answer  against  the 
truth,  not  against  himself,  which  would  be  easy  enough." 
(Tr.  531 ;  201  C,  D.) 

/'Socrates  then  conveys  his  views  under  the  fable  of  a 
certain  Diotima,  who  has  instructed  him  in  love  matters, 
and  whose  words  he  will  endeavour  to  recall.  She  does 
not  allow  that  a  thing  is  ugly  because  it  is  not  beautiful. 
There  is  an  intermediate  stage  between  wisdom  and  ig- 
norance." "  Then,"  said  I,  "  if  he  is  not  ugly,  he  is  a 
god  of  power.''  "  Stop,"  said  she ;  "  is  he  a  god  at  all  ?  The 
gods  are  all  beautiful  and  happy,  but  the^e  are  the  qualities 
which  Love  lacks,  and  therefore  desires  them,  and  how  can 
he  be  divine  ?  (Tr.  533 ;  202  B,  0,  D.)  Is  he,  then,  a 
mortal  ?  No,  he  is  intermediate :  a  great  deemon  power, 
which  acts  as  interpreter  between  gods  and  men,  and  takes 
the  control  of  sacrifices  and  mysterious  rites.  There  are 
many  deemons,  one  of  whom  is  Love.  At  a  great  banquet  of 
the  Celestials,  Poverty  came  to  beg  at  the  door,  who  saw 
Plenty,  overcome  by  nectar,  fall  asleep  in  the  Gardens  of 
Zeus,  and  laid  a  trap  for  him  by  which  she  became  the 
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mother  of  Love.  Partaking,  then,  of  a  twofold  nature,  he  is 
always  poor,  rough  and  sunburnt,  unshod  and  homeless, 
lying  ou  the  bare  ground  without  covering,  sleeping  under 
the  open  sky  in  doorways  and  thoroughfares,  having  his 
mother's  nature  always  associate  with  want,  but,  like  his 
father,  too,  intriguing  with  the  Beautiful  and  Good,  being 
manly,  adventurous,  and  always  alive,  a  famous  .hunter,  per- 
petually weaving  devices,  an  affecter  of  wisdom,  clever  in 
pursuit  of  and  extrication  from  mischief,  philosophising 
through  his  whole  life,  a  dreadful  quack,  and  drug  com- 
pounder, and  sophist.  He  has  neither  been  born  immortal 
nor  mortal,  but  sometimes  blooms  and  lives  in  the  saijie 
day  while  his  resources  are  whole,  at  another  dies,  but  re- 
vives after  the  nature  of  his  father.  Whatever  is  from  time 
to  time  supplied  him  is  continually  leaking  out  secretly,  so 
that  Love  is  neither  in  want  nor  in  weal,  and  is  in  the 
midst  between  wisdom  and  folly."  (Tr.  634  to  536  ;  203 
A,B,C,  D,  E.) 

Diotima  explains,  "  That  those  who  philosophise  are 
neither  the  wise  nor  the  ignorant,  but  those  who  feel 
their  need  of  wisdom  {see  also  Lys.  Tr.  i.  600 ;  218  A) ; 
and  as  Love  admires  wisdom,  ho  is  in  this  case.  The  mistake 
has  been  that  Love  has  been  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the 
thing  loved.  (Tr.  637  ;  Symp.  204  B,  C.)  The  lover  of 
beautiful  things  longs  for  them  to  be  his.  (204  D.)  We  are 
apt  to  attribute  designations  somewhat  sweepingly :  some 
love  is  not  deemed  worthy  the  name ;  others  who  love  in  one 
particular  way,  take  the  whole  attribute  to  themselves.  (Tr. 
538,  539;  206  B,  C,  D.)  Those  in  love  are  said  to  be 
searching  for  their  missing  half.  Men  love  only  what  they 
deem  good,  and  will  even  part  with  their  diseased  limbs, 
but  this  good  they  long  to  be  ever  present  with  them." 
(Tr.  540;  206  A.) 

Diotima  further  explains  the  yearning  of  Love  on  the 
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sight  of  objects  of  beauty.  "  A  sort  of  divine  transport 
is ,  excited,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  provision  for  securing  im- 
mortality, on  the  principle  of  continued  production.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  love  of  immortality."  (Tr.  541,  542 ;  206 
B,  G,  D,  E ;  207  A.)  Diotima  next  points  attention  to 
the  instinct  of  love  in  animals,  where  there  is  no  reflecting 
power,  as  explaining  its  origin.  (Tr.  543 ;  207  B,  0.)  "  Im- 
mortality or  duration  can  only  be  insured  through  genera- 
tion. Our  personal  identity  is  consistent  with  perpetual 
renewal.  We  are  never  the  same  m  the  molecules  which 
compose  our  bodies,  but  we  live  on  in  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuity through  gradual  replacement  of  our  constituent 
atoms.  (Tr.  544 ;  207  D,  E.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  soul. 
No  man's  views,  or  feelings,  or  passions  remain  alwa3's  the 
same,  but  are  always  springing  up,  shifting  and  dying  out, 
without  disturbing  our  unity.  Forgetfulness,  too,  is  the 
loss  of  knowledge,  which  is  perpetually  replaced  by  fre^ 
acts  of  remembrance.  Thus  everything  mortal  is  main- 
tained through  constant  change,  and  partakes  of  immorta- 
lity. (Tr.  545;  208  A,  B.)  All  men  are  eager  for  posthumous 
fame,  and  prolong  life  in  this  way,  and  through  the  chil- 
dren left  behind  as  their  substitutes.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  everything  delights  in  its  own  offspring.  (Tr»; 
645;  21)8  B,C.)  It  was  this  love  of  undying  reputatiouc 
tliat  stimulated  the  apparent  self-sacrifice  of  Alcestis, 
Achilles,  and  Codrus."  (Tr.646j  208  D,  and  so  on  to  Tr. 
548 ;  209  E.) 

Diotima  now  sums  up  the  particulars  of  her  teaching, 
and  shows  "  That  the  fundamental  impulse  is  the  love 
of  beauty;  next  the  recognition  that  all  beauty  partakes 
of  a  common  element  which  is  the  same  in  all  its  con- 
crete forms ;  and  this  will  prevent  the  man  from  concen- 
tring all  his  affection  on  a  single  object.  After  this  he 
will  regard  beauty  of  soul  more  than  corporeal  beauty, 
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passing  onward  to  pursuits  that  partake  of  it,  and  honouring 
it  in  legal  enactments  and  the  teachings  of  science.  No 
longer  the  slave  of  one  attachment,  his  thoughts  will  take 
a  wider  range.  He  will  roam  over  the  whole  ocean  of 
heauty,  drink  in  knowledge  through  elevating  discourses, 
giving  rise  to  conceptions  of  boundless  philosophy,  till  he 
rises  to  the  level  of  some  master  science.  (Tr.  550,  551; 
210  A,  B,  C,  D.)  When  he  has  attained  this  summit,  he 
will  come  within  view  pf  eternal, Jadfistoictiljle.  and  unde- 
viating  beauty;  not  that  of  one  thing,  or  one  time,  or 
"■vaiidblli  with  the  occasion,  but  that  which  knows  no  change. 
Thus  he  proceeds,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  elementary 
embodiment  to  the  general  idea,  through  beauty  of  soul  to 
that  of  pursuits  and  doctrines,  till  he  attains  to  the  abstract 
form  itself  (Tr.  553 ;  211  B,  0) ;  not  gold,  or  splendid  vest- 
ments, or  dim  unreality,  or  bauble  of  earth,  but  beauty 
radiant,  unstained  with  mortal  taint,  such  as  may  inspire 
perfect  virtue  and  immortal  bliss."  (Tr.  554;  212  A.) 
Socrates  concludes  by  declaring  his  sincere  admiration  and 
belief  in  the  excellency  of  Love.    (Tr.  555 ;  212  B,  C.) 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Alcibiades,  with  a  throng 
of  revellers,  forces  his  way  in,  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  A 
highly  dramatic  scene  follows,  (Tr.  556,  557 ;  212  D,  E  ; 
21 3  A,  B,  C.)  Alcibiades  is  either  jealous  or  feigns  jealousy 
of  Socrates,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the 
latter.  He  first  crowns  Agathon  with  fillets,  and,  on  dis- 
covering Socrates,  bind?  him  with  some  of  the  same,  elects 
himself  symposiarch,  insists  on  their  indulging  in  deeper 
cups,  and  declares  that  no  amount  of  drinking  will  tell  upon 
Socrates.  (Tr.  558, 569  ;  213  D,  E ;  214  A,  B.)  It  is  pro- 
pose4  that  Alcibiades  should  follow  the  example  of  the  rest 
in  praising  Love,  but  he  declares  that  he  will  only  praise 
Socrates.  (Tr.560,  561 ;  214  C,D,  E;  215  A.)  He  likens 
Socrates    "To  the  figures  of   Silenus,  which  are   made 
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to  open  and  disclose  the  statue  of  a  god  within.  He  ia  a 
Marsyas,  capricious  in  his  actions,  and  far  more  wonderful 
as  a  piper,  keeping  his  listeners  entranced  and  under  a  spell 
hy  his  flow  of  words.  (Tr.  562;  215  C,  D.)  Tbe  hearer 
is  startled  and  his  feelings  are  roused  more  than  the  greatest 
orators,  like  Pericles,  can  effect."  Alcibiades  describes 
himself  as  "  Stopping  his  ears,  avoiding  him  as  a  siren,  and 
as  ashamed  to  encounter  him  after  neglecting  his  advice 
under  the  flattery  of  the  multitude.  He  has  often  even 
wished  him  dead.  (Tr.  562,  563;  215  E;  216  A,  B,  C.) 
Socrates  knows  not  his  own  lack  of  outward  grace  any  more 
than  Silenus,  but  when  opened  is  full  of  wonderful  moder 
ration.  He  cares  not  for  personal  beauty  in  others,  and  is 
full  of  sarcasm  and  diatribes  against  mankind.  (Tr.  561; 
216  D,  E.)  Under  a  false  idea  that  he  was  charmed  with 
the  narrator's  beauty,  the  latter  conceived  himself  a  fortu- 
nate person,  and  invited  him  to  a  closer  attachment."  (Tr. 
564  to  569;  217  A  to  219  B.)  And  in  relating  all  this 
he  incidentally  observes,  "  That  no  one  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a  viper  will  ever  describe  his  sufferings  to  any  but  those 
who  have  experienced  them.    (Tr.  567 ;  218  A.) 

"  But  such  temptations  were  all  of  no  avail  to  shake  the 
inflexible  virtue  of  the  philosopher,  who  rose  superior  to 
every  assault,  more  invulnerable  than  Ajax  to  steel.  (Tr.  567 
to  570.;  218  B,  C,  B,  E ;  219  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.)  During  the 
expedition  to  Potidsea,  he  Surpassed  all  in  bravery  and  the 
endurance  of  cold  and  hunger,  while  he  could  exceed  all 
in  the  power  of  drinking,  when  compelled.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  frost  he  would  go  abroad 
in  his  ordinary  clothing  and  without  shoes,  where  others 
were  buried  in  felt  and  skins.  He  was  once  observed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  one  spot  in  deep  ab- 
sorption of  thought.  (Tr.  671;  220  C,  D.)  The  prize  of 
honour  assigned  to  Alcibiades- he  declares  to  have  been 
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really  due  to  Socrates,  though,  steadfastly  declined  by 
him.  (Tr.  571 ;  220  E.  See  also  vol.  iv.,  Tr,  150 ;  Laoh. 
181  A,  B.)  It  was  also  wonderful  to  witness  his  sagacity 
and  courage  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  inspired  that  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  get 
the  better  of  him.  (Tr.  572  ;  221  A,  B.)  Totally  unlike 
other  heroes,  who  have  their  counterparts,  he  stands  first  in 
the  power  of  discourse,  though  even  here  he  is  singular. 
He  is  always  illustrating  his  meaning  by  figures  taken  from 
common  or  mean  objects,  as  donkeys,  blacksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, curriers,  and  ringing  changes  on  the  same  phrase- 
ology, but  when  the  inner  meaning  is  discerned,  his  teach- 
ings are  replete  with  ethical  wisdom  and  truth."  (Tr.  573  ; 
222  A.) 

After  a  further  playful  and  dramatic  description  of  what 
took  place,  the  company  is  again  intruded  on  with  a  goij^ 
deal  of  uproar ;  whereupon  some  of  the  party  retire ;  some 
fall  asleep,  overcome  by  indulgence ;  others  protract  the 
discussion  or  nod  over  it  till  daybreak ;  and  Socrates  is  last 
heard  insisting  that  a  good. tragic  poet  will  make  a  good 
comic  one,  both  requiring  a  common  talent ;  and  at  last  he, 
too,  when  all  the  rest  had  left  or  fallen  asleep,  took  himsejf 
off  to  the  Lyceum,  vith  no  sign  of  any  ill  effects  from  what 
he  had  taken.  (Tr.  675,  576 ;  223  A,  B,  C,  D.)  The  peculiar 
mannerism  of  Socrates  is  touched  on  Tr.  i.  189  to  193  ;  Gorg. 
491  A,  B,  C ;  494  B,  C.    See  Art.  Socrates  in  Index. 
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PHILEBU8. 

(Translation.    Vol.  IV.) 

Philebus,  a  canonical  dialogue  of  Plato,  between  a  person  of 
that  name,  Socrates,  and  Protarohus,  on  the  subject  of 
pleasure.  Socrates  contends,  against  Philebus,  that  wisdom 
and  true  opinion  are  preferable  to  pleasure  as  a  chief  good. 
(Tr.  3,  4 ;  11  B,  C.)  We  should  all  strive  to  determine  that 
condition  of  soul  which  will  most  procure  happiness,  (Tr. 
4,  6;  11  D,  E;  12  A,  B.)  Pleasure,  or  Aphrodite,' with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms  very  dis- 
sjtnilar :  there  is  that  of  the  temperate  and  thoughtful  man, 
and  that  of  the  intemperate  and  thoughtless.  (Tr.  6  ;  12  0, 
D.)  Protarchus  contends  that  the  pleasure,  though  derived 
from  opposed  objects,  is  not  at  variance  with  itself.  On  this 
Socrates  remarks,  that  no  one  denies  that  pleasure  is  plea- 
sant; but  how  will  you  designate  the  good  that  is  common 
to  good  and  evil  pleasures  ?  (Tr.  7  ;  13  B,  C.)  Protarchus 
still  insists  that  pleasure  quoad  pleasure  is  not  opposed  to 
itself,  but  Socrates  declares  we  may  as  well  say  that  no 
science  is  unlike  another  science.  (Tr.  8 ;  13  D,  E ;  14  A.) 
The  real  question  is.  Is  the  chief  good  placed  in  intellect  or 
in  pleasure  ?    (Tr.  9  ;  14  B,  C.) 

Allusion  is  next  made  to  the  paradox  of  the  many 
being  one,  and  the  one  many.  Want  of  clear  agree- 
ment on  this  question  leads  to  confusion.  (Tr.  10  to  14 ; 
14  D,  E ;  15  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  16  A,  B.)  With  the  fire  of 
Prometheus  as  a  gift  from  heaven  came  the  endowment 
of  speculating  on  the  bounded  and  unbounded,  the  search 
for  unity,  then  the  numbered  and  the  infinite;  but  oui 
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sages  jump  the  intermediate,  and  pass  at  once  from  one  to 
infinitude.  (Tr.  14  to  16 ;  16  C,  D,  E  ;  17  A.)  The  voice 
is  an  example  of  the  one  and  infinite,  but  only  the  study 
of  its  parts  leads  to  grammar.  (Tr.  16  ;  17  B.)  It  is  the 
same  with  music^its  sharps  and  flats,  and  intervals,  and 
harmonious  combinations,  rhythms,  and  metrical  feet;  if 
number  is  not  regarded,  the  infinite  in  it  only  baffles  and 
confuses ;  we  cannot  pass  from  one  to  the  infinite  without 
intermediate  numbers.  (Tr.  17,  18  ;  17  0,  D,  E;  18  A.) 
Theuth  first  noticed  that  in  the  limitless  of  vocal  utterance 
there  were  letters,  both  vowels  and  mutes,  whose  proper 
combinations  gave  rise  to  grammar.  (Tr.  19;  18B,  C,  D,  E.) 
These  illustrations  are  made  to  bear  on  the  original 
question  as  to  the  greater  desirableness  of  intellect  or 
pleasure.  Each  are  of  many  kinds  and  degrees^  The 
question  at  issue  is  re-staled.  (Tr.  21,  22 ;  19  A,  B,  C,  1), 
E ;  20  A,  B.)  Socrates  refers  to  having  heard,  in  a  waking 
or  sleeping  dream,  that  neither  intellect  nor  pleasure 
is  the  chief  good,  but  some  third  thing,  so  that  pleasure 
need  not  be  subdivided  into  its  several  sub-species.  (Tr.  23  ; 

20  C.)  First,  however,  let  us  ask  whether  the  Oood  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  self-sufBcing.  (Tr.  23  ;  20  D.)  Suppose 
that  no  intelligence  exists  in  the  life  of  pleasure,  nor  plea- 
sure in  that  of  intelligence,  seeing  that  if  either  is  the  Good 
it  wants  no  addition.  (Tr.  24 ;  20  E.)  But  if  a  man  had 
neither  intellect,  memory,  knowledge,  nor  true  opinion,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  he  experienced  pleasure  or  not— it 
would  be  to  live  the  life  of  a  breathing  viscus.  (Tr.  24, 25  ; 

21  A,  B,  C.)  Nor  would  the  purely  intellectual  life  with- 
out pleasure  suit,  but  a  life  made  up  of  both.  (Tr.  26  ;  21 
D,  E;  22  A.)  Yet,  although  in  this  mixed  state  neither 
pleasure  nor  intellect  is  the  chief  good^er  se,  pleasure  has 
no  title  even  to  the  second  prize  (Tr.  27 ;  22  B,  C,  D,  E)  ; 
intellect  is,  however,  most  allied  to  it.  (lb.). 
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Here  comes  in  the  necessity  for  further  subdivision,  that 
of  the  limited  and  unlimited  having  already  been  laid 
down.  (Tr.  27  to  29 ;  23  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  The  hotter 
and  colder,  the  more  and  the  less,  belong  to  thei  class 
of  the  unlimited..  (Tr.  30,  31 ;  24  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  25  A.) 
The  contraries  of  these,  the  equal,  the  double  to  the 
limited.  (Tr.  32 ;  25  B,  C,  D.)  It  is  the  introduction  of 
number  that  causes  things  to  be  symmetric  and  har- 
monious ;  the  combination  of  the  two  classes,  when  duly 
made,  causes  health,  and  brings  music  to  completeness' 
— causes  moderation  in  the  seasons,  and  innumerable 
oth^r  blessings.  (Tr.  34,  35;  26  A,  B,  C,  D.)  The  third 
class  is  intermediate ;  the  fourth  has  regard  to  causation. 
(Tr.  35  ;  26  E.)  These  four  classes  re-enumerated — the 
limited,  the  unlimited,  the  mixed  or  intermediate,  and  the 
cause  of  the  mixed  and  intermediate.  (Tr.  36  ;  27  A,  B.) 
The  first  prize  was  assigned  above  to  the  life  of  intellect 
and  pleasure  combined,  which  accordingly  belongs  to  our 
third  class.  (Tr.  37 ;  27  C,  D.)  Pleasure  and  pain  are  un- 
limited, and  cannot  therefore  belong  to  the  good,  and 
Socrates  asks.  To  which  class  must  intellect  be  referred  ?  (Tr. 
37 ;  28  A.)  AU.  the  wise  regard  intellect  as  sovereign  lord 
of  heaven  and  earth.  (Tr.  38  ;  28  B,  C.)  Shall  we  say  that 
unreason  governs  the  world  by  chance,  or  that  mind  is  the 
sovereign  arranger  ?  (Tr.  38 ;  28  D.)  We  see  indistinctly 
how  the  universe  consists  of  elements — that  these  elements 
are  feebler  in  us  than  in  the  Cosmos,  which  is  marvellous 
for  its  beauty  and  fulness.  (Tr.  39 ;  28  E ;  29  A,  B.)  But  do 
we  feed  the  fire  of  the  universe,  or  that  of  the  universe  our 
mortal  fire  ?  (Tr.  40 ;  29  C) ;  or  by  our  previous  classifica- 
tion can  we  possess  soul  and  wisdom,  imperfect  as  we  are, 
and  the  majestic  world  and  heavens  be  destitute  of  it? 
There  is,  then,  a  cause  of  the  universe,  which  is  no  other 
than  mind.  (Tr.  41 ;  29  D,  E;  30  A,  B,  C.)   Thus  intellect 
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and  miad  are  in  tho  fourth  class  of  the  causal,  pleasure  in 
that  of  the  limitless,  without  hegiuning,  middle,  or  end. 
(Tr.  42,  43  ;  30  D,  E  ;  31  A.) 

Pleasure  is  not  to  be  known  apart  from  pain ;  according 
to  Socrates,  they  are  contemporaneous  in  their  production, 
and  thus  being  mixed,  belong  to  the  third  class  of  inter- 
mediate. (Tr.  43  ;  31  B,  C.)  Pain  is  a  loosened  harmony, 
pleasure  one  rightly  attuned  (Tr.  44  ;  31  D)  ;  so  is  hunger 
a  loosening  and  pain,  and  eating  a  restringing  and  plea- 
sure; and  the  same  is  true  of  thirst,  fever,  frigidity. 
Then  there  is  mental  anticipation,  giving  rise  to  hopes 
and  fears.  (Tr.  44,  46  ;  31  E ;  32  A,  B,  0.)  Pleasure  and 
pain  are  not,  then,  coincident  with  good,  but  sometimes 
partake  of  it  (Tr.  46;  32  D);  but  as  pleasure  arises 
when  a  given  state  is  restored,  and  pain  when  it  is  de- 
stroyed, what  is  the  condition  which  admits  of  neither? 
(Tr.  46  ;  82  E.)  The  intellectual  person  may  experience 
little  delight  or  depression,  and  this  may  be  the  most  god- 
like condition,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  gods  feel 
neither  pain  nor  pleasure.  (Tr.  46,  47 ;  32  E ;  33  A,  B.) 
If  we  cannot  obtain  the  first  prize  for  mind,  we  must  apply 
our  reasoning  to  obtain  the  second.  (Tr.  47 ;  33  C.)  The 
pleasure  of  the  soul  comes  to  it  through  memory,  and  we 
must  recollect  what  memory  and  perception  are.  Outward 
objects,  some  of  them  leave  no  impression,  while  others  shock 
our  whole  frame :  the  former  do  not  make  themselves  known 
to  us,  and  are  therefore  not  forgotten,  but  we  are  insensible 
to  them  (Tr.  48  ;  33  D,  E) ;  the  latter  give  rise  to  sen- 
sation. (Tr.  48  ;  34  A.)  Memory  is  the  keeping  alive  a 
sensation,  and  it  differs  from  recollection.     (Tr.  48 ;  34  B.) 

All  this  is  noted  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  nature 
of  mental  pleasure  and  desire  (Tr.  49  ;  34  C) ;  but  hunger 
and  thirst  are  desires,  either  for  food  or  drink,  or  the  filling  the 
vacuity  which  causes  them.  We  desire,  therefore,  a  contrary 
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state,  but  if  we  experienoe  the  feeling  for  the  first  time,  we 
shall  recognise  neither  the  cause  nor  remedy.  The  thirsty 
person  does  not  desire  thirst,  or  its  equivalent  vacuity,  but 
the  filling  the  void;  and  this  can  only  be  derived  from 
memory,  seeing  the  soul  has  had  no  perception  of  it.  The 
animal  desires  the  opposite  of  vacuity  to  cure  the  defect,, 
and  this  indicates  a  remembitince  on  the  part  of  the.  soul;  so 
that  it  is  the  soul,  not  the  body,  that  hungers  and  thirots,  and 
experiences  desire.  (Tr.  49  to  51 ;  34  D,  E ;  35  A,  B,  C,  D.) 
The  subjept  is  continued  through  Tr.  52  ;  36  E  ;  36  A,  B.  ■ 
It  is  furtjdgr  asked  whether  these  pains  and  pleasures  can 
be  termed  true  .or  false — or  partlj'  one,  partly  the  other;  to 
which  Protarchus  replies,  that  they  can  hardly  be  false, 
though  Socrates  thinks  they  may  be,  as  well  as  fears  or 
opinions.  (Tr.  53;  86  C.)  Are  not  some  pleasures  false 
and  others  true  ?  No,  says  Protarchus  again.  Neither,  then, 
in  morning  nor  evening  dream,  in  madness  or  drivelling,  can 
there  be  one  who  deems  himself  pleased  when  he  is  not 
pleased.  (Tr.  54 ;  36  D,  E),  Whether  anyone  is  delighted, 
or  holds  an  opinion  rightly  or  wrongly,  will  the  feeling 
delight,  or  opinion,  be  less  real  ?  How,  then,  is  opinion  some- 
times false,  and  pleasure  alwaystrue  ?  Are  &lsehood  and 
trath  inseparable  from,  and  yet  qualifiers  of  opinion  ?  But 
pleasure  and  pain  admit  of  qualification,  and  there  are  evil 
and  erroneous  pleasures  as  well  as  opinions.  (Tr.,55;  37 
.A,  B,  C,  D,  Jj.)  Are  we  to  call  a  pleasure  right  or  good 
when  it  is  b^sed  upon  illusion  ?  (lb.)  Yet  Socrates  admits 
that  pleasure  does  seem  compatible  with  false  estimate ;  and 
Protarchus  maintains  his  opinion  manfully,  though  admitting 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  pleasure  based  on  right 
judgment,  and  that  based  on  ignorance  or  misconception. 
(Tr.  56;  38  A.)  "There  is,"  Socrates  says,  "a  true  and 
false  opinion,  and  pleasure  and  pain  attach  to  them ;  but 
opiniqn  is  the  result  of  sense-perception  and   memory." 
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(Tr.  66  ;  38  B.)  The  case  of  distant  objects,  and  a  figure 
standing  under  a  tree  by  a  cliff.  (Tr.  57- ;  38  C,  D.)  Opinion 
about  it  entertained  and  expressed,  but  if  retained  in  the 
mind,  and  kept  to  itself,  the  soul  becomes  a  book  inscribed 
,with  what  is  true  or  false.     (Tr.  58 ;  38  E;  39  A.) 

There  is  besides,  imagination,  like  a  painter  within  us,  who 
depicts  the  scene  and  gives  rise  to  true  and  false  representa 
tion,  and  all  this  with  reference  to  past,  present,  and  fature. 
(Tr.  59;  89  B,  C.)  But  pleasure  and  pain  are  felt  by' the 
soul  before  they-  are  felt  by  the  body ;  these  representations 
in  us  have  mainly  reference  to  the  future,  and  so  it  is  with 
fancies— true  pictures  occurring  to  the  good,  and  false  to  the 
bad.  Thus  men's  souls  are  susceptible  of  false  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  conceive  of  what  does 
not,  has  not,  and  will  never  exist,  and  to  have  false  opinion, 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  has  no  real  ground ',  and 
so  as  regards  desire  and  fear.  Accordingly  pleasure,  like 
opinion,  is  bad  from  being  false.  (Tr.  69  to  61 ;  39  D,  E  ; 
40  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

To  this  statement  Protarchus  objects,  and  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  argument,  Socrates  observes  that  the 
soul  is  that  which  desires  a  state  which  contradicts  the 
bodily  feelings,  to  which  pain  and  pleasure-  belong. 
Pains  and  pleasures  lie  side  by  side,  and  belong  to  the 
unlimited,  susceptible  of  "  the  more  "  and  "  the  less,"  and 
of  being  compared  ;  but  according  as  they  are  viewed  at  a 
distance  or  near,  so  is  their  relative  seeming  importance, 
and  this  brings  in  what  is  adventitious  and  not  tnie.  (Tr. 
62,  63  ;  41  A,  B,  0,  D,  E  ;  42  B.)  Pain  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  change  of  bodily  state,  and  pleasure  by  return  to 
tlie  normal  condition,  and  thus  a  state  of  rest  would  be 
neutral ;  but  yet,  as  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  we  are 
often,  too,  unconscious  that  such  a  process  is  going  on  :  hence 
it  is  only  great  changes  that  are  thus  sensible,  so  that  the 
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.neutral  condition  may  exist  in  spite  of  gradual  alteration. 
(Tr.  64,  65  ;  42  C,  D,  E ;  43  A,  B,  C.) 

But  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  statement  that  to  live 
without  pain  is  the  greatest  pleasure?  Those  who 
think  this,  and  say  so,  have  a  false  estimate  of  pleasure, 
if  the  negative  condition  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  being 
pleased.  (Tr.  66,  67 ;  43  D,  E ;  44  A,  B.)  The  natural 
philosophers  assert  that  all  pleasure  is  merely  an  avoid- 
ance of  pain,  and  that  the  former  is  a  witchery ;  but, 
without  agreeing  with  this,  let  us  use  it  as  an  auxiliary 
aspect  of  the  question.  Now  to  know  a  thing  we  must 
judge  of  it  in  its  extreme  cases,  and  those  pleasures 
which  have  this  character  belong  to  the  body,  and  more  to 
persons  in  disease  than  health — as,  for  example^  the  gratifica- 
tion of  thirst  in  fever,  or  of  the  desire  for  excessive  indxilg- 
ence.  We  are  not  speaking  of  quantity,  but  intensity.  Thus, 
too,  with  the  soul,  the  most  violent  pains  and  pleasui-es  are 
not  felt  by  the  most  virtuous.  (Tr.  67  to  70 ;  44  C,  D,  E  ; 
45  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

He  comes  next  to  cases  of  mixed  pain  and  pleasure,  irri- 
tation, and  relief  by  scratching  (see  vol.  i.  p.  57.  Ehsed. 
60  B.);  the  shivering  person  warming  himself  at  the 
fire,  &c.  Further  elucidation  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  of 
.scratching,  of  delirious  enjoymeat  overpowering  slight  un- 
easiness. (Tr.  70  to  72  ;  46  A,  B,  C,  B,  E ;  47  A.)  Persojis 
talk  of  dying  with  pleasure.  (Tr.  72  ;  47  B.)  In  the  case 
of  the  soul,  its  pains,  are  anger,  terror,  desire,  grief,  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  and  envy,  and  jealousy ;  but  these  are  sources  of 
exquisite  pleasure  also.  Take  Homer's  honey-sweet  anger, 
the  tears  shed  at  tragic  representation,  the  delight  of  the 
envioui^  man  at  his  neighbour's  misfortunes  (Tr.  73  to  75  ; 
47  C,  D,  E  ;  48  A,  B,  C)  ^  also  the  cases  of  ignorance,  where 
men  fancy  themselves  richer,  or  handsomer,  or  more  vir- 
tuous than  they  are.   Such  ignorance,  when  feeble,  is  ridicu-- 
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lous,  but  when,  powerful  ia  to  be  dreaded.  The  laughing  at 
it  is  plfeasurable ;  but  as  ignorance  is  an  evil,  this  is  to  laugh 
at  the  evils  of  friends,  and  thus  amusement  may  become 
mixed  with  envy,  pleasure  with  pain.  (Tr.  75  to  78 ;  48 
D,  E;  49  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  50  A.)  Pain  and  pleasure  are  also 
mixed  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
passions  ;  and  belong  to  the  soul  per  se,  the  bodyjoer  se,  and 
to  both  conjoined.     (Tr.  78  ;  50  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

Socrates  here  states  that  he  does  not  assent  to  those  who 
make  all  pleasure  to  consist  in  the  cessation  of  pain,  though  he 
thinks  that  there  are  seeming,  as  distinct  from  real,  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  also  many  of  a  mixed  character.  (Tr.  79 ;  61  A.) 
The  pure  unmixed  pleasures  are  those  derived  from  beauti- 
ful colours,  figures,  odgurs,  whose  absence  leaves  no  sense 
of  deficiency,  and  are  positively  pleasurable  when  perceived. 
(Tr.  79  ;  51  B.)  Figure  is  beautiful  in  itself  (Tr.  80  ;  51 
C)  ;  so  are  clear  soft  pure  tones  apart  from  harmony  (Tr. 
80 ;  51  D) ;  the  case  of  odours  is  not  so  strongly  marked. 
(Tr.  80  ;  61  E.)  Then  there  are  the  pleasures  connected 
with  learning,  the  forgetting  which  is  not  felt  to  be  pain- 
ful, unless  we  reason  upon  it.  They  belong,  however,  only 
to  the  few,  and  are  unmixed.   (Tr.  81 ;  52  A,  B.) 

His  next  distinction  is,  that  violent  pleasures  lack  modera- 
tion, and  the  gentler  do  not-^that  the  pure  and  simple  and 
adequate  are  better  than  the  extravagant.  As  an  example  ho 
takes  the  purity  of  white,  and  argues  that  a  small  amount  of 
nnmixed  pleasure  greatly  surpasses  a  larger  quantity  mixed 
with  pain.  (Tr.  82,  83  ;  52  C,  D,  E  ;  53  A,  B.)  Pleasure, 
too,  is  always  generating,  and  has  no  fixed  existence.  That 
which  is  noblest  in  nature  is  that  which  is  self-sufficing,  and 
does  not  desire  anything  else.  Now  all  generating  is  for 
the  sake  of  something  else,  and  this  will  therefore  be  the 
case  with  pleasure,  but  that  for  the ,  sate  of  which  genera- 
tion takes  place  is  in  the  class  of  the  Good.    Thus  pleasure 
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i«  not  the  Good.  (Tr.  83  to  86  ;  53  0,  D,  E  ;  54  A,  B,  C, 
D.)  But  those  who  esteem  the  pleasure  of  curing  hunger 
and  thirst  as  a  great  end  of  existence,  prefer  destroying  and 
restoring,  or  generating,  to  a  life  of  pure  thought  without 
pain  or  pleasure.  (Tr.  86;  54  E;  55  A.)  It  would  be 
absurd  that  a  good  man  in  pain  should  deem  himself  a 
wicked  man,  or  that  a  man  should  measure  his  virtuousness 
by  his  present  gratification.  We  must  ring  every  state- 
ment like  a  piece  of  china,  to  see  if  it  is  cracked  or  not.  (Tr. 
S7 ;  55  B,  C.)  In  all  arts  one  part  is  more  allied  to  pure 
science^  and  another  less  ;  there  ifs  also  the  way  in  which  it 
is  apprehended  by  the  philosophic  and  the  vulgar.  Thus 
one  view  of  it  has  an  aspect  of  greater  clearness  and  purity 
than  the  other.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  arithmetic 
and  mensura;tion  comprehended  under  one  name.  (Tr.  88  to 
92;  56  D,  E;  56  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  57  A,  B,  C,  D.) 

Higher,  however,  than  all  these  is  the  science  of  dialectics, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  the  really  existent.  (Tr.  92; 
57  E  ;  58  A.)  "But,"  says  Protarchus, "  I  have  heard  Gorgias 
extol  the  art  of  persuasion-  above  all  other  arts."  This, 
Socrates  declares,  is  not  the  question,  what  most  benefits  us, 
but  what  looks  to  the  clear,  exact,  and  true;  we  should  love 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  (Tr.  93,  94;  58  B,  0,  D,  E.)  Most 
arts  first  make  use  of  opinion,  and  the  student  of  nature 
seeks  to  find  how  the  world  has  been  produced,  and  its  modes 
of  action  (Tr.  94 ;  59  A) ;  still  in  these  matters  of  genera- 
tion there  is  no  clearness  or  fixity.  (Tr.  95  ;  59  B.)  Th^re 
are,  however,  things  immutable  and  tme,  perfectly  the  same 
and  unmixed,  and  next,  all  that  is  most  nearly  related. 
Everything  besides  falls  into  a  lower  rank.  To  these  leading 
things  we  give  the  most  dignified  names,  such  as  mind  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  which  are  concerned  with  entities. 
(Tr.  96,  96;  59  C,  D.) 
.   He  here  attempts  a  partial  resume,  that  he  (Socrates) 
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asserts  against  Philebus  that  pleasure  and  good  are  not 
identical,  and  that  mind  is  more  akin  to  good  than  plea- 
sure. "When  good  is  possessed  it  is  self-sufSoing.  We 
have  been  treating  of  pleasure  uncomhined  with  intellect 
and  the  converse  case,  and  the  conclusion  pronounced  is 
that  neither  is  per  se  the  absolute  Good.  It  must  belong, 
then,  to  that  which  is  mixed.  (Tr.  96  to  98  ;  59  E  ;  60  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E ;  61  A,  B.)  He  therefore  suggests  a  solemn  mixing, 
coupled  with  invocation  to  the  gods,  and  supposes  two 
fountains — one  of  honey  for  pleasure,  and  another  of  pure 
Spring-water  for  intellect — and  then  inquires  how  the  mixing 
must  be  made.  (Tr.  99  ;  61  C.)  Some  pleasures  and  sciences 
are  purer  than  others ;  will  the  best  life  depend  on  the  due 
admixture  of  these  ?  (Tr.  99  ;  61  D,  E.)  Will  the  man  who 
knows  the  higher  geometry,  but  not  the  practical  mason's 
patterns,  succeed  in  building? — or  the  musician  by  the  pure 
production  of  sounds  apart  from  imitation?  (Tr.  100;  62 
A,  B.)  Are  we  to  throw  wide  the  doors,  and  let  pure  and 
impure  sciences  throng  in,  as  into  Homer's  meeting  of 
the  waters,  and  also  the  pleasures  true  and  false?  The 
answer  is.  Yes,  after  first  admitting  the  true.  (Tr.  101 ; 
62  C,  D,  E.) 

Having  them  now  all  assembled,  the  question  is  asked 
af  pleasure  and  intellect,  what  is  their  o^vn  decision  ?  Will 
you  pleasures  dwell  with  mind,  or  without  ?  The  reply  is, 
that  One  should  dwell  with  them  which  knows  itself,  and 
them  and  all  others  pearfectly.  The  same  question  is  put  to 
intellect,  will  it  like  to  be  without  pleasures  ?— and  the  reply 
is  that  it  needs  no  vehement  desires  and  maddening  joys, 
but  only  such  as  proniote  health  and  virtue.  So  speaks 
mind  on  its  own  behalf,  and  that  of  memory  and  true  opinion, 
(Tr.  101.  to  103;  63  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  64  A.)  That  with 
which  truth  cannot  be  combined  has  no  real  essence.  (64 
B.)  We  are,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  the  Good,  and  we  will 
consider  whether  the  Good  is  attached  more  directly  to  in^ 
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t^elleot  or  pleasure.  (64  C.)  Every  mixtnre  nrast  partake 
of  due  proportion  and  adjustment  among  the  ingredients ; 
but  this  proportionateness  is  a  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the 
Good  takes  refuge  with  the  Beautiful.  It  is  becoming  clear 
which  of  the  two  rival  principles  is  worthy  of  most  honour. 
Mind  is  more  allied  to  truth  than  pleasure,  for  pleasure  is  a 
boaster,  and  if  mind  is  not  truth  it  is  next  of  kin ;  also 
it  is  more  allied  to  moderation  than  its  competitor,  and  to 
beauty.  Has  any  one  in  a  waking  or  dreaming  state 
deemed  mind  not  beautiful?  (Tr.  104  to  106  ;  64  D,  E;  65 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  We  put  out  of  sight  or  into  shade  the  acta 
of  persons  immoderately  devoted  to  pleasure;  we  assign  the 
first  place  to  moderation,  the  second  to  beauty  and  its  asso- 
ciate properties,  the  third  to  intellect,  the  fourth  to  coiTect 
opinion,  the  fifth  to  the  pure  painless  pleasures,  the  sixth 
to  what  remains.  (Tr.  107 ;  66  A,  B,  C.)  We  now  put  the 
eolophon  to  what  has  been  advanced.    Mind  is  more  to  a 
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but  mind  is  thajg^rer  related  t.n  it  of  the4wo,-  To  those  who 
allege  the  natural  instincts  of  the  animal  tribes,  as  proving 
the  omnipotence  of  pleasure,  and  think  that  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  brute  beasts  can  outweigh  the  verdict  of  phi- 
losophy, we  will  not  yield  the  least  standing  ground. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  catch  the  general  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  not  always  to  exhibit  the  several  links  in  their 
due  connection.  So  prolific  and  excursive  is  the  mind  of 
Plato  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  that  he  has  often  darted  away 
for  new  matter  of  illustration,  or  what  is  to  be  so  applied 
presently,  before  you  are  aware  of  his  having  broken  off,  or 
knowing  how  he  is  to  get  back  to  that  which  has  been  sud- 
denly interrupted.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
dialogue  are  less  of  a  negative  character  than  usual.  Indeed, 
the  chief  deduction  is  expressed  in  a  tone  rather  of  positive 
assurance,  and  has  nothing  halting  or  uncertain,  about  it,  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
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CHAHMIDES. 

Charmides,  a  dialogue  of  Plato  on  Temperance  or  Mode- 
ration, regarded  in  ancient  times  as  genuine,  between 
Socrates,  Chsereplion,  Critias,  and  the  person  of  this  name. 
No  sooner  does  Chaerephon  catch  sight  of  Socrates,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  battle  of  Potidsea,  than  he  rushes 
forward  to  question  him  about  the  incidents  of  the  fight., 
eonceming  which  the  latter  tells  all  he  is  asked.  (Tr.  113, 
114  ;  153  A,  B,  C.)  On  his  part,  Socrates  inquires  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  of  philosophy,  and  who  are  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  day  for  beauty  and  wisdom.  (Tr.  1 14 ; 
153  D.)  "  This  will  soon  be  seen,"  says  Critias,  "for  here 
come  the  followers  of  the  most  attractive  youth  of  his  time,' 
Charmides,  son  of  our  relative  Glaucon;"  a  judgment 
which  Socrates  at  once  confirms.  (Tr.  114,  115 ;  154  A,  B,' 
C.)  So  beautiful  is  his  person  said  to  be,  that  his  face  will- 
go  for  nothing  by  contrast.  (154  D.)  Here  Socrates 
observes,  "  that  he  will  be  a  prodigy  if  his  soul  is  as  well 
formed  as  his  body,  and  that  they  ought  to  lajr  this  bare.  Let 
him  be  introduced  forthwith."  (Tr.  115  ;  154  E ;  155  A.) 
'  Critias  orders  that  Charmides  should  be  summoned,  on 
pretence  of  meeting  a  physician  who  may  prescribe  for 
a  pain  in  his  head  of  which  he  complains.  He  comes  ac- 
cordingly, and  all  straggle  to  get  a  place  near  him.  pushing 
each  other  from  the  form  in  order  to  monopolize  the  be.st 
place.  Socrates  is  overawed  for  the  moment  by  the  beauty 
of  the  youth,  and  feels  embarrassed,  but  recovering  his 
composure,  declares,  "  That  he  knows  a  simple  which,  with 
due  incantation,  will  banish  his  headache.  (Tr.  1 16,  1 17  ; 
155  B  C,  D,  E.)  I  will  write- down  the  prescription,  which 
will  perform  more  than  it  promises.  (156  A.)  Ifaman 
with  a  pain  in  the  eyes  has  recourse  to  a  clever  physician 
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he  will  not  attempt  to  cure  the  ej'es  but  the  head.  Nor 
will  he  strive  to  better. the  head  but  the  whole  body.  My 
incantation  was  learnt  from  a  Thracian  doctor  of  Za- 
molsis,  one  of  those  who  can  render  men  immortal.  Za- 
molxis  insisted  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  cure  the  eyes  before 
the  head,  the  head  before  the  body,  or  the  body  before  the 
soul  was  cured.  The  incantations  he  proposed  were  beauti- 
ful reasonings.  When  he  had  presented  me,  Socrates,  with 
the  medicine  and  the  charm,  he  enjoined  me  .to  use  the 
latter  first.  This  1  promised  to  do  ;  and  I  now  ask  you  to 
let  me  charm  jour  soul  before  1  administer  the  medicine 
to  your  head."  {Tr.  117, 118  ;  156  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  157  A,  B,  C.) 
"  This  will  be  a  godsend,"  said  Critias,  "  if  he  is  to  be 
bettered  in  his  mind  and  head  too;  but  he  is  already  conspi- 
cuous for  his  wise  moderation."  This  leads  to  a  long  pane- 
gyric on  the  ancestors  of  Charmidts  and  Critias,  and  their 
connection  with  Solon,  accounting  for  this  great  beauty 
and  moderation.  (Tr.  119  ;  157  D,  E ;  158  A,  B.)  "  If  Char- 
mides  is  already  thus  well-minded,  he  will  not  want  the 
charms  of  Zamolxis  or  the  Hyperborean  Abaris,  but  only 
the  head  mixture."  ChaiTuides  modestly  rejoins,  "  That 
he  cannot  say. he  is  not  temperate  without  contradicting 
what  others  say,  nor  that  he  is,  without  appearing  to  praise 
himself."  (Tr.l20 ;  158  C,  D.)  Socrates  suggests  that  the 
point  should  be  inquired  into.  (Tr.  120;  168. E.)  "If 
Charmides  possesses  this  temperance  or  soundness  of  mind, 
it  must  leave  its  mark  on  the  man,  and  be  associated  with 
some  inner  feeling.  It  can,  therefore,  be  expressed  in 
words."  Charmides  then  says,  "  It  is  doing  everything  in 
a  quiet,  methodical  way."  To  this  Socrates  objects,  "  That 
in  waiting,  reading,  playing  a  musical  instrument,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  running,  leaping,  rapid  action  is  generally 
more  beautiful  than  slow.  If  temperance  is  beautiful, 
therefore  it  should  be  something  quick  rather  than  quiet. 
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It  is  thus,  too,  in  learning,  and  teaoHng,  retnembering,  and 
quick  discernment.  (Tr.  121 ;  159  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.)  So  with 
deliberation  and  all  the  actions  of  the  mind  and  body, 
swiftness  is  not  less  beautiful  than  slowness :  so  that  a  quiet 
life  is  not  more  temperate  than  an  active  one,  if  a  tempe- 
rate life  is  beautiful."  (Tr.  122,  123 ;  160  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 
Charmides  next  proposes  to  define  temperance  or  modera- 
tion by  modesty ;  but,  according  to  Homer,  modesty  is  out 
af  place  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  and  is  not  always  as  good 
as  moderation  is.  They  are  not,  therefore,  identical.  He 
next  suggests  that  it  is  doing  one's  own  business.  .Socrates 
exclaims,  "  That  he  got  this  from  Oritias  or  one  of  the 
sophists,  though  it  matters  not  whence,  as  the  question  is 
not  who  said  it,  but  whether  it  is  true.  (Tr.  123,  124  ;  Ifrl 
A,  B,  C.)  The  person  who  declared  this  did  not  mean  what 
the  statement  implies.  Were  every  man  to  be  his  own 
tailor  and  cobbler  the  state  would  not  be  well  regulated, 
and  therefore  not  conspicuous  for  virtuous  moderation. 
This  would  be  intensely  stupid.  What,  then,  is  meant  by 
doing  one's  own  business  ?  Or  does  the  man  not  know  what 
he  means,  as  is  probable  ?"  (Tr.  124,  125 ;  161  D,  E ;  162 
A,  B.)  In  saying  this,  Socrates  has  an  eye  to  Critias  aS' 
the  prompter  of  Charmides.  The  former  grows  uneasy,  and 
casts  an  angry  look  at  Charmides,  as  not  maintaining  liis 
credit,  any  more  than  a  bad  actor  does  that  of  his  author. 
But  Socrates  defends  Charmides,  and  begs  Critias  to  take 
up  the  cndgels,  and  reply,  (Tr.  125 ;  162  C,  D,  E.)  The 
latter  admits  that  all  artizans  do  not  only  their  own  but 
other  people's  business.  Therefore  those  who  do  the  last 
may  be  temperate  likewise,  and  so  the  definition  is  value- 
less. As. Critias  disputes  the  last  inference,  Socrates  asks, 
"  If  he  does  not  think  that  making  and  doing  are  the  same  ?" 
'  To  this  he  replies,  "  No  ;  nor  is  '  to  work '  the  same  as  '  to 
make.'     Hesiod  declares  work  honourable,  but  he  does  not 
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say  that  to  make  shoes,  or  to  sell  piokled  cockles  is  so. 
Only  the  making  what  is  good  or  beautiful  can  be  so  re- 
garded, or  what  belongs  to  our  home  as  distinct  from  what 
is  foreign."   (Tr.  126  ;  163  A,  B,  C.) 

"  Pray  define,"  says  Socrates.  "  Do  you  mean  to  assert 
that  moderation  is  the  transacting  or  making  of  what  is 
good  ?"  "  I  do."  "  Well,  then,  he  who  acts  badly  has 
no  title  to  the  term.  Can  a  man  who  is  moderate  be 
at  the  same  time  ignorant  that  he  is  so  ?"  "  I  think  not," 
says  Critias.  "Yet  the  physician  may  act  usefully  and 
fittingly,  and  so  far  moderately,  while  not  knowing 
what  he  is  doing."  Critias  would  rather  recall  what 
he  has  said,  if  this  is  the  legitimate  inference.  He  will 
not  admit  that  a  man  has  the  virtue  of  moderation  who 
is  ignorant  of  himself.  (Tr.  127,  128  ;  163  D,  E;  164  A, 
B,  C,  D.)  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Delphic  precept  is  an 
exhortation  to  "  moderation,"  not  a  mere  sentiment,  like  the 
jui^Sev  ayav,  and,  to  cyyvij  irapa  8*  S.th,  "  do  nothing  in  excess," 
and  "be  not  suretyfor  thyself  or  another."  (Tr.l29 ;  165  A,  B.) 

After  some  concessions  and  explanations,  in  which 
both  plead  ignorance,  Socrates  observes,  "  That  if  modera- 
tivn  is  the  knowing  anything,  it  is  a  branch  of  science. 
Now  the  science  of  medicine  or  architecture  has  some 
beautiful  results.  What,  then,  is  the  beautiful  result 
of  moderation  as  knowledge  of  self?"  Critias,  on  this, 
declares  "That  every  science  is  distinct  from  others,  and 
stands  on  its  own  basis."  "  Yet  every  science  aims  at  some- 
thing not  itself.  Even  and  odd,  the  heavy  and  the  lightj 
are  different  from  the  arts  of  calculation  and  weighing  by 
which  these  are  estimated.  What  is  the  object  of  modera- 
tion, considered  as  a  science?"  (Tr.  129,  130;  165  C,  D, 
E  ;  166  A,  B.)  Critias  will  not  admit  the  analogy.  '•  All 
other  sciences  have  an  object ;  this  is  the  science  of  other 
sciences  and  of  itself  as  well."     He  charges  his  opponent 
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with  wishing  to  confute  merely ;  a  charge  against  which 
the  latter  defends  himself,  asserting,  "  That  he  cares  nothing 
who  is  confuted,  if  the  truth  can  be  got  at."  (Tr.  131 ;  161) 
C,  D,  E.)  On  Critias  repeating  Me  previous  definition,  his 
collocutor  begs  to  know,  "  If  moderation  is  the  science  of 
ignorance,  whether  the  moderate  man  is  alone  able  to  know 
himself,  and  what  he  does  and  does  not  know,  and  what 
others  know  or  pretend  to  know,  and  what  they  do  not 
know,  despite  of  pretending  ?  In  short,  does  he  assert  that 
selfrknowledge  of  what  one  does  or  does  not  know  is  mode- 
ration?"    Critias  assents.     (Tr.  132  ;  167  A.) 

"  Let  us  consider  this  third  point  as  a  libation  to  Zeus  the 
Saviour,  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  know  what  he 
does  not  know  ?  If  there  be  a  science  of  self  and  the  other 
sciences  and  of  ignorance,  as  asserted,  it  will  follow  that 
there  may  be  a  faculty  of  seeing  which  does  not  view  ordinary 
objects,  but  is  the  power  of  seeing  itself  and  the  other  powers 
of  sight  and  those  powers  that  do  not  see :  in  short,  not  a  sight 
of  colour,  but  of  a  more  abstract  and  universal  field.  (Tr. 
132 ;  167  B,  C.)  Think  you  that  there  is  a  faculty  of 
hearing  in  like  manner  that  does  not  hear  sound,  but  itself, 
and  other  hearing  powers,  and  those  that  do  not  hear ;  or 
any  other  sense  which  has  a  corresponding  function  ?  Is 
there  a  desire  which  is  not  the  desire  of  gratification,  but 
of  itself  and  other  desires  ?  a  will  that  wills  nothing  good 
or  bad,  but  only  itself  and  other  wills?  a  love,  or  fear,  or 
act  of  the  imagination  which  discards  all  ordinary  objeotsj 
and  is  centred  on  itself  and  exercises  of  the  same  class  7" 
(Tr.  132,  133;  167  D,  E;  168  A.)  Critias  thinks  that 
there  is  not.  Socrates  thinks  it  equally  doubtful  that  there 
is  any  science  of  this  kind.  "  When  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
gi'eater,  we  mean  that  it  is  greater  than  something  less. 
But  a  thing  that  is  greater  than  itself  will  necessarily  have 
the  itself  less  than  what  is  greater ;  and  on  the  same  rpar 
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Boning,  if  it  is  double  itself,  itself  must  be  the  half  of  its 
double.  Thus  more  will  be  less,  and  younger  older.  (Tr. 
133;  168  B,C.)-  K  hearing  hears  itself,  hearing  must  be 
spund ;  or  if  sight  sees  itself,  sight  and  colour  are  con- 
founded. If  motion  moves  itself,  or  heat  burns  itself,  whiuh 
will  hardly  be  credited,  we  shall  need  some  profound  autho- 
rity to  determine  what  functions  or  sciences  possess  this 
self-reflex  action  and  what  do  not  (Tr>  134;  168  D,  Ej 
169  A),  and  whether  moderation  is  among  the  former, 
which  as  yet  I  cannot  admit,"  says  Socrates.  (Tr.  134; 
169  B.)  "You  must  first,  show  the  possibility  of  such  a 
science,  and  next  its  utility,  and  that  moderation  is' of 
this  nature. 

"On  this  Critias,  like  those  who  gape  when  they  see 
others  gaping,  was  infected  with  my  doubts,  though 
ashamed  to  own  it.  However,  let  it  be  granted  that 
such  a  science  does  exist :  that  a  person  possessing  the 
science  that  knows  itself  will  be  possessed  of  self-know- 
ledge, as  he  who  possesses  beauty  or  swiftness  is  beautiful 
and  swift.  But  how,''  asks  Socrates,  "is  a  man  to  know 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know  ?  The  knowing 
or  not  knowing  what  is  healthful  is  different  from  the 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  what  is  just.  How  can  he, 
who  has  only  science  in  the  abstract,  know  the  objects  of 
particular  sciences,  seeing  that  we  do  not  know  the  objects 
of  medical  science,  or  musical  science,  or  architectural 
science  by  moderation*?  A  person  ignorant  of  these  in  detail 
will  only  know  that  he  knows,  not  what  he  knows.  He  cannot 
discriminate  who  are  skilled  or  not,  nor  will  he  talk  with  a 
physician  about  science,  the  fonner  having  to  do  with  matters 
of  health  and  disease,  and  only  moderation  being  of  the 
nature  of  science."  (Tr.  135, 136  ;  169  D,  E ;  170  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E.)  "  The  whole  of  the  argument  turns  on  the  difference 
between  the  province  of  particular  sciences  and  a  transcend 
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dental  science  of  sciences  which  cannot  make  a  man  wise 
in  any  special  department.  If  this  moderation  tells  a  man 
what  he  does  and  does  not  know,  it  will  be  of  obvious 
utility.  All  duties  would  be  assigned  to  the  persons  best 
fitted  to  discharge  them,  and  the  state  wpuld  be  well 
ordered  and  happy."     (Tr.  137, 138  ;  171  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.) 

"  But,''  says  Socrates,  "  no  such  science  has  been  proved  to 
exist ;  and,  if  it  did,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  utility 
claimed  for  it  a  moment  ago.  Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  I 
should  like  to  say  what  occurs  to  me.  Hear,  then,  my 
dream,  whether  it  issued  from  the  gate  of  ivory  or  horn. 
If  we  were  under  the  rule  of  moderation  as  a  science,  we 
should  know  at  once  who  were  good  pilots  or  phj'sicians 
and  who  not.  Our  health  would  be  preserved,  our  artizans 
more  scientific,  our  prophets  more  true,  and  all  would  run 
smoothly  and  happily.  And  yet  what  has  science  to  do 
with  happiness  ?  Which  is  the  science  that  furnishes  hap- 
pinesB,  as  many  departments  of  it  do  nothing  of  -the  sort  ? 
Is  it  the  science  of  past,  present,  and  future  that  does  this, 
or  skill  in"  draughts  or  calculation,  or  in  medicine?" 
"  That,"  says  Critias,  "  by  which  a  man  knows  good  and 
evil"  (Tr.  138,  139,  140,  141  ;  172  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  173 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  174  A,  B.)  "  What  a  sinner  you  are  !"  cries 
Socrates,  "  who  have  kept  me  thus  long  in  the  dark,  that  to 
live  scientifically  is  not  the  cause  of  happiness,  but  the 
livino-  morally.  Other  sciences  are  independent  of  the 
science  of  morals,  but  if  this  is  wanting,  they  will  no  longer 
turn  out  usefully,  so  that  moderation  is  no  longer  the  basis 
of  utility."  (Tr.  142;  174C,  D.)  Critias  thinks  "that 
moderation,  presiding  over  other  sciences,  will  rule  over 
what  relates  to  the  good  and  useful."  To  which  Socrates 
rejoins,  "  That  it  will  not  be  moderation,  but  physic  that 
keeps  us  in  health,  so  that  th^  utility  of  moderation  is,  after 
all,    as   he  said  above,   questionable.    (Tr.  142;   174  E; 
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175  A.)  We  are  thus  utterly  at  fault.  We  have  made  con- 
cessions which  rest  on  no  proof,  and  have  supposed  a  person 
10  know  what  he  does  not  know.  But  with  all  our  conces- 
sions we  have  gained  no  foot  of  ground,  and  the  question 
still  stares  us  saucily  in  the  face.  For  myself  I  care  not ;  I 
am  only  sorry  for  you,  Charmides,  with  your  beauty  and  mo- 
deration, which  is  of  no  utility.  I  am  still'more  sorry  for  the 
worthlessness  of  my  Thracian  charm.  But  perhaps  I  trifle, 
and  you  are  in  possession  of  this  high  endowment." 
"  Nevertheless,"  says  Charmides,  "  I  need  the  charm,  and 
should  like  it  put  in  practice  by  j'ou."  Critias  recom- 
mends, and  Charmides  agrees,  to  solicit  the  instruction  of 
Socrates,  and  they  exact  the  consent  of  the  latter,  who  is 
powerless  against  their  united  solicitation.     (Tr.  143,  144  ; 

176  B,  C,  D,  E ;  176  A,  B,  0,  D.) 

Though  it  is  easy  to  catch  the  scope  of  the  argument  as 
a  whole,  the  steps  of  the  reasoning  are  quite  as  obscure 
and  diffidult  to  render  intelligibly  as  parts  of  the  Par- 
menides,  Sophist  or  Thesstettis.  Further  elucidation  may 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Grote  and  Whewell,  to  which  the 
reader  who  desires  more  is  referred. 


LACHES. 

Laches,  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  on  the  subject  of  Courage  or 
Fortitude,  avSpta.  The  conversation  is  opened  by  Lysiraa- 
chus  with  Nicias  and  Laches,  two  well-known  generals  of 
the  Athenians.  Melesias  and  the  sons  of  Lysimachus  and 
Melesias,  together  with  Socrates,  are  also  present,  and  take 
their  appropriate  share  of  the  discussion.  (Tr.  147  ;  178  A.) 
Unfortunately  all  people  do  not  say  what  they  think,  but 
speak  to  conciliate  agreement.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
•that  this  will  be  so  with  the  present  company.     (Tr.  1 47 ; 
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178  B.)  "  As  respects  these  two  boys,  Thuoydides,  son  of 
Melesias,  and  Aristides,  my  son,  named  respectively  after 
their  grandfathers,  we  do  not  want  them  to  have  entirely 
their  own  way,  as  many  are  allowed  to  have,  but  to  be  well 
brought  Tip.  (Tr.  148  ;  179  A.)  Now  yon,  Laches  and 
Nicias,  being  fathers  yourselves,  have,  no  doubt,  provided 
for  this  in  the  case  of  your  sons,  or  if  you  have  not,  it  is 
time  to  begin  in  connexion  with  us.  (Tr.  148 ;  179  B.) 
Melesias  and  I,  who  mess  together,  are  able  to  recount,  for 
our  sons'  example,  many  deeds  of  renown  on  the  part  of 
our  ancestors,  but  none  of  our  own,  and  we  deplorie  greatly 
that  we  were  allowed,  when  children,  to  do  too  much  as  we 
liked.  This,  then,  is  what  we  want  to  avoid,  and  the  boys 
promise  on  their  part  to  be  submissive.  (Tr.  148  ;  179 
C,  D.)  Much  commendation  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
learning  of  the  heavy-armed  sword  and  drill  exercise ;  and 
for  this  reason  we  wished  you  and  ourselves  to  be  present 
at  the  display  just  niade.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  this 
or  any  other  discipline."     (Tr.  149  ;  179  E ;  180  A.) 

"  What  you  have  said  comes  home  to  most  of  us,"  says 
Laches ;  "  but  why  not  ask  Socrates  here,  a  man  of  the 
same  Deme,  and  whose  peculiar  forte  is  education  ?"  (Tr. 
149  ;  180  B,  C.)  "  Agreed,"  observes  Nicias.  "  He  it  was 
who  lately  introduced  to  me,  as  my  son's  teacher  in  music, 
the  famous  Damon."  (Tr.  150  ;  180  D.)  "Do  advise  us, 
Socrates,"  exclaims  Lysimachus ;  "  for  our  fathers  were 
always  very  friendly,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  boys 
speak  of  you,  if  you  are  the  same,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus." 
(Tr.  150 ;  180  E.)  "  Yes  ;  and  Socrates  is  deserving  of  his 
country  as  well  as  his  parentage,''  adds  Laches;  "and  had 
all  behaved  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  flight  from  Delium, 
we  should  still  have  held  our  heads  erect.  (Tr.  150 ;  181 
A,  B.  See  vol.  ii'i.  Symp.  Tr.  572 ;  221  A,  B  ;  vol.  i.  Tr.  16; 
Apol.  28  E.)    Well  then.  Socrates,  tell  us  if  you  approve 
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this  heavy  military  exercise  as  good  for  boys  or  not." 
(Tr.  151;  Lach;  181  0.) 

Socrates  consents  to  do  this,  if  older  men,  like  Laches 
and  Nicias,  will  first  give  their  opinion.  (Tr.  151  ; 
181  D.)  Nieias  gives  it  his.decided  approbation,  and  thinks 
that  the  practice  vsrill  facilitate  every  kind  of  military  dis- 
cipline and  tactics,  and  conduce  to  grace  in  action.  (Tr.  151, 
162,  153 ;.  181  E  ;  182  A,  B,  C,  D.)  "  All  knowledge  is 
desirable,"  observes  Laches ;  "  but  seeing  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians give  no  countenance  to  those  who  go  about  exhi- 
biting in  this  line,  I  do  not  value  it  much.  The  writers  of 
tragedy  do,  not  hawk  their  productions  round  the  country, 
but  try  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  (Tr.  153  ;  182  E  ; 
183  A,  B.)  Besides,  I  know  from  experience,  that  these 
show-men  are  worth  little  in  the  moment  of  danger.  This 
StesUeus,  who  makes  such  a  display  and  boasting,  I  once 
saw  make  a  laughable  exhibition  of  himself  against  an 
enemy's  ship,  with  a  scythe  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  spear. 
(Tr.  153,  154;  183  0,  D,E;  184  A.)  The  disadvantages, 
on  thewhole,  outweigh,  in  my  opinion,  the  advantages  ;  so 
I  would  rather  hear  what  Socrates  thinks."  (Tr.  155  ;  184 
B,0.) 

"Is  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  a  majoi;ity  of  votes?" 
asks  Socrates,  "  or  will  you  prefer  the  judgment  of  one 
skilled  and  competent  person,  since  a  correct  judgment 
is  to  be  formed  by  science,  not  numbers  T  "  The  latter, 
certainly,"  says  Melesias.  (Tr.  155 ;  184  D,  E.)  "Are 
either  of  the  present  company  thus  skilled  ?  The  matter  is 
no  trifling  one,  as  all  the  reputation  of  a  family  hangs  upon 
the  turning  out  of  its  sons.  (Tr.  156;  185  A.)  We  must 
first  look  for  tha  sufficient  adviser  and  what  is  the  thing 
itself  of  which  we  want  teachers,  all  which  has  yet  to  be 
done."  (Tr.  156;  185  A,  B.)  "I  thought,"  says  Nieias, 
♦'  that  it  was  about  the  advantage  of  the  heavy-armed  ex- 
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ercise.''  "  Tnie,"  says  Socrates ;  "  but  we  have  to  consider 
not  the  means  hut  the  end.  "We  are  seeking,  about  some- 
thing to  be. learned  on  the  soul's  account,  and  who  of  us 
is  best  qualified  in  this  respect."  (Tr.  156,  157 ;  185  B,  C, 
D,  E.)  "  Have  you  not,"  says  Laches,  "  seen  some  per- 
sons make  greater  attainments  without  instruction  than 
those  who  have  received  it  ?'  "  I  have,''  says  Socrates : 
"  but  you  would  not  take  their  word  for  it,  without  proof 
of  what  they  could  do.  And  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
who  were  our  teachers,  or  if  not,  to  point  to  the  Athenians, 
or  foreigners,  freemen  or  slaves  who  have  been  made  good 
by  our  instrumentality.  (Tr.  158  ;  186  A,  B.)  For  myself, 
I  never  had  a  master.  I  could  never  pay  the  sophists 
their  fees,  and  I  know  not  the  art.  Nicias  and  Laches,  who 
have  more  at  command,  are  no  doubt  capable.  I  appeal  to 
them  :  let  them  tell  all  they  know  about  it.  (Tr.  168,  159  ; 
186  C,  D,  E ;  187  A.)  The  risk  is  no  mean  one;  it  is  not 
an  experiment  on  a  vile  Carian  slave  but  your  own  sons, 
where  the  proverb  of  the  '  potter's  art  in  the  cask '  holds 
good."  (Tr.  169 ;  187  B.  See  also  vol.  i.  Tr.  218 ;  Gx)rg. 
514  E.) 

Lysimachus  joins  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Socrates. 
(Tr.  160  ;  Laoh.  187  0.  D.)  To  this  Nicias  rejoins,  "That 
he  does  not  know  Socrates :  how  he  will  surely  bring  the 
person  conversing  with  him  round  to  declaring  his  own 
personal  mode  of  life,  and  will  test  him  at  all  points.  This 
he  knows  will  be  his  fate,  though,  like  Solon,  he  has  no 
objection  to  grow  old  learning.  The  talk  will  be  about 
ourselves,  not  the  boys.  But  let  us  hear  what  Laches 
says."  (Tr.  160,  161 ;  187  E;  188  A,  B.)  Laches  declares 
that  he  "  delights  exceedingly  in  listening-  to  a  really  able 
man,  when  he  talks  of  virtue.  Such  a  man's  converse  is  a 
beautiful  harmony,  like  a  Doric,  not  an  Ionic,  Phrygian,,  pr 
Lydian  mode.     But  he  hates  to  hear  one  who  is  the  op- 
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posite  of  this,  whose  words  and  deeds  are  at  variance.  (Tr. 
161 ;  188  C,  D,  E.)  He  knows  nothing  of  the  words  of 
Socrates,  hut  of  his  deeds  he  is  fully  cognisant.  He  will, 
like  Solon,  grow  old  learning,  hut  it  must  he  from  the 
good.  Let  Socrates  say  what  he  likes,  he  will  listen  joy- 
fully, for  he  has  had  proof  of  his  sterling  courage  and 
virtue."     (Tr.  162 ;  189  A,  B.) 

Socrates  again  urges  the  desirableness  of  knowing 
all  the  conditions  belonging  to  the  subject  discussed. 
"If  the  sense  of  sight  is  a  proper  adjunct  to  the  pos- 
session of  eyes,  we  must  know  what  it  is,  to  be  able 
to  confer  it  most  effectually,  and  so,  too,  in  the  case 
of  hearing.  (Tr.  162,  163;  189  C,  D,  E ;  190  A.)  If 
virtue,  then,  is  in  question,  we  must  know  what  virtue  is, 
and  if  we  know  it,  we  can  tell.  We  will  not  take  the  whole 
of  virtue,  but  consider  it  in  part,  as  the  easier  process. 
Which  part,  then,  shall  we  select  ?  Let  it  be  courage,  as 
we  have  been  talking  of  sword  exercise."  (Tr.  163,  164; 
190  B,  0,  D.)  Laches  proposes  to  define  courage  as  the 
non-desertion  of  one's  post  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
"  What,  then,"  asks  Socrates,  "  is  flying  and  fighting  your 
enemy  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Scythians  do  ?"  (Tr.  164 ; 
190  E  ;  191  A.)  "  This  is  all  proper  enough,"  says  Laches, 
"  if  you  are  talking  of  war  chariots  and  cavalry,  but  Hop- 
lites  must  stand  their  ground.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Plataea  did  not  keep  their  place,  though,  like  cavalry, 
they  re-formed  and  won  the  fight.  I  ought  to  have  put  the 
question  before  you  in  its  whole  extent  in  reference  to 
cavalry  or  infantry,  in  operations  on  land  and  sea,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  poverty  and  disease,  in  political  emergencies 
and  the  resisting  pain  and  pleasure  or  fierce  desires,  for 
bravery  may  exist  in  all  these  cases."  (Tr.  166  ;  1 91  B,  C, 
D,  E.)  "  What,"  asks  Socrates,  "  is  the  courage  which  is 
the  same  in  all  these  ?    If  I  spoke  of  swiftness,  I  should  say 
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it  was  doing  a  thing  iu  a  short  time :  what,  by  the  same 
rule,  is  courage  ?"  "  It  is,"  says  Laches,  "  a  power  of  en- 
durance in  the  soul's  part,  KopTepia."  "  But  all  endurance 
is  not  courage  :  for  this  last  belongs  to  what  is  beautiful ; 
true  enough  of  that  which  is  linked  with  prudence,  ^povijcrts, 
but  what  when  with  a.<j>po(jvvr]  ?  It  is,  then,  prudent  en- 
durance which  you  term  courage.  Yet  you  would  not  call 
prudence  in  expending  money,  courage,  nor  firmly  refusing 
a  man  what  is  hurtful  to  him.  (Tr.  166,  167  ;  192,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E.)  Nor  would  you  call  the  man  who  prudently 
stands  his  ground  and  fights  because  he  knows  he  shall 
have  assistance,  or  that  he  is  stronger  than  the  enemy, 
braver  than  the  man  who  does  all  this  where  all  is  re- 
versed ?" 

Laches  says,  "He  should  think  the  man  braver  who 
did  not  possess  the  knowledge  and  prudence,  both  in 
this  case  and  others  named."  Socrates  rejoins,  "  That  im- 
prudent daring  and  endurance  have  been  admitted  to  be 
injurious,  which  is  not  consistent  with  courage  being 
beautiful.  We  are,  therefore,  at  discord  with  ourselves  and 
not  in  Doric  harmony  :  our  words  and  actions  are  at  issue. 
We  must  endure  to  search  further,  lest  courage  should 
deride  our  want  of  pluck."  (Tr.  167,  168,  169  ;  193  A,B, 
C,  D,  E  ;  194  A.)  Laches  feels  annoyed  with  himself  that 
he  cannot  better  explain  what  he  has  in  mind  ;  and  Socrates 
invites  Nicias  to  take  part  in  hunting  for  the  missing  key. 
"  Here  we  are  in  a  storm  of  doubt  or  wandering  in  a  track- 
less desert ;  help  us  out  of  the  confusion."  Nicias  reminds 
Socrates  that  "  We'  have  been  pronounced  to  be  good  as  far 
as  we  are  wise,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  brave  man  is  good 
he  is  therefore  wise."  "  Wise  in  what?"  "  In  the  science 
that  relates  to  things  to  be  dreaded  or  boldly  encountered." 

This  exposition  is  derided  by  Laches.  "  Physicians  know 
things  to  be  dreaded,  and  so  do  farmers,  but  they  are  not 
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therefore  brave."  To  this  Nicias  rejoins  that  "  The  former 
know  .nothing  of  the  desirableness  of  life  or  death  in  a 
given  case.  The  same  things  are  not  dreadful  to  those  who 
would  be  bettered  by  dying,  and  those  whose  interest  it  is 
to  live."  (Tr.  169,  170,  171 ;  194  B,  0,  D,  E  ;  195  A,  B, 
C,  D.)  "Laches  thinks  "  That  Nicias  must  mean  to  say  that 
prophets  are  brave  men ,"  which  the  latter  repudiates. 
(Tr.  171 ;  195  E  ;  196  A.)  The  former  thinks  that  "Nicias 
is  shuffling  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty  ;"  and  Socrates  suggests 
'•  That  his  meaning  should  be  extracted,  or  that,  if  he 
means  nothing,  he  should  be  taught  better."  (Tr.  1 72 ; 
196  B,  C,  D.)  "If,"  says  Socrates,  "a  man  is  not  brave 
without  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  feared  or  dared,  a  sow 
would  not  know  this,  nor  would  the  Cromyonian  sow  be 
brave,  nor  any  wild  beast,  all  being  on  a  level  in  this  re- 
spect."    (Tr.  173  ;  196  E.) 

Nicias  is  asked  by  Laches  to  say,  "If  wild  beasts, 
who  are  admitted  to  be  braver,  are  wiser  than  we 
are  ?"  Nicias  asserts  that  "  He  does  not,  but  calls  them 
fearless  and  unintelligent,  and  that  he  does  not  consider 
fearlessness  and  courage  one.  He  calls  mere  boldness, 
rashness;  the  brave  are  only  those  who  know  what 
danger  means."  (Tr.  173  ;  197  A,B.)  « I  will  not,"  says 
Laches,  "  say  all  I  think,  lest  you  should  consider  me 
abusive."  (Tr.  173;  197  C.)  "No  doubt,"  observes 
Socrates,  "Nicias  got  his  wisdom  frpra  Damon,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  Prodicus."  "  And  it  is  just  the  office  of  a 
sophist  to  give  ingenious  definitions,"  says  Laches ;  a  re- 
mark with  which  Socrates  falls  in,  but  proposes  to  question 
Nicias  more  closely.  (Tr.  174;  197  D,  E.)  He  reminds 
him  "  That  courage  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  virtuje.^ 
There  are  also  moderation  and  righteousness  which  we 
agree  to  regard  as  other  parts.  Things  of  dread  are  such 
as  cause  fear ;  those  of  boldness  do  not  give  rise  to  it.    Fast 
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and  present  evils  do  not  occasion  fear,  which  is  only  the 
anticipation  of  coming  evil.  Both  things  dreaded  and 
dared  are  future.  When  we  speak  of  science  or  knowledge,, 
we  do  not  limit  it  to  past,  or  present,  or  future.  Medical 
science  regards  what  has  been,  is,  or  is  likely  to  arise. 
The  general  turns  his  mental  vision  on  all  sides.  He  is 
not  the  passive  instrument  of  the  prophet,  nor  does  he  allow 
the  prophet  to  assume  his  powers.  Now  as  science  is 
irrespective  of  time,  and  courage  is  declared  to  be  the  science 
of  things  dreaded  and  dared,  which  are  future,  courage 
cannot  be  the  science  only  of  these  dreadful  things,  as 
science  also  takes  cognisance  of  past  and  present.  (Tr.  175, 
176,  177  ;  198  A,  B,  0,  D,  E  ;  199  A,  B.)  Courage,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  knowledge  of  things  to  be  dreaded  or  dared 
merely,  but  of  all  good  and  evil,  and  thus  embraces  not  a 
part  but  the  whole  of  virtue. 

"  We  thus  contradict  ourselves,  if  we  declare  courage 
to  be  only  a  part  of  virtue."  (Tr.  177;  199  0,  D,  E.) 
"  We  do,"  says  Nicias.  "  Yet,"  adds  Laches,  "  I  thought 
that,  with  all  your  contempt  for  me,  you  would  have  shed 
some  more  light  on  the  subject,  by  virtue  of  Damon's 
wisdom."  (Tr.  178;  200  A.)  "Look  at  yourself,  not 
at  others,  and  do  not  be  anxious  that  I  should  appear 
such  an  ignoramus  as  yourself ;  for,  ridicule  Damon  as  you 
may,  between  us  we  shall  be  able  to  teach  you  something 
of  which  you  appear  to  be  in  great  need."  (Tr.  178; 
200  B.)  "You  are  a  sapient  old  fellow,  Nicias,  but  I 
advise  Lysimachus  and  Melesias  not  to  lose  hold  of 
Socrates ;"  and  Nicias  chimes  in  with  this. 

Hereupon  Lysimachus  renews  his  entreaties  that  Socrates 
will  assist  the  boys.  Socrates  "  Would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but 
thinks  they  are  all  in  the  same  predicament,  and  equally 
want  a  master.  Whoever  would  laugh  at  us,  as  too  old  for 
school,  should  recollect  Homer's  line    Odyss.  xvii.  347." 
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(Quoted  also  Charm.,  Tr.  123 ;  1 61  A.)  "  BasMulness  is  of 
little  use  to  a  man  in  the  hour  of  his  need."  To  this  Ly- 
simachus  assents,  and  says  that  his  age  does  not  stand  in 
the'  way  of  his  wishing  to  learn,  proposing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  should  all  meet  at  his  house  to-morrowj  to 
confer  on  what  is  best  to  be  done;  (Tr.  178,  179;  200 
0,  D,  E;  201  A,B,  C.) 


MENEXENDS. 
Menexenus,  a  dialogue' of  Plato  between  Socrates  and  a 
person  of  that  name,  admitted  into  the  canun  of  the  genuine 
works  by  consent  of  antiquity.  Socrates  rallies  Menexenus 
on  his  way  from  the  senate-house,  as  being  ambitious  of 
the  honours  of  a  ruler,  and  is  informed  by  him  that  he  has 
no  such  object,  but  has -gone  there  on  occasion  of  the  choice 
of  a  public  orator  to  pronounce  the  faneral  panegyric  on 
the  dead  about  to  be  interred.  (Tr.  183,  184;  Menex. 
234  A.  B.)  Socrates  describes  his  own  inflation  and  grow-- 
ing  sense  of  importance  on  such  occasions,  how  he  partici- 
pates in  the  praises  of  his  country,  and  for  four  or  five  days 
is  transported  out  of  earth  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed. 
(Tr.  184, 185 ;  234  C,  D ;  235  A,  B,  0.)  Menexenus  treats 
tliis  as  quizzing  (235  C),  and  adds  that  on  this  occasion  all 
must  be  done  invpromptu,  without  preparation.  (lb.)  So- 
crates says  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case,  and  will  even 
undertake  it  himself  as  a  pupil  of  Aspasia,  in  common  with 
Pericles  and  others.  (Tr.  186  ;  235  D,  E.)  He  pretends 
that  Aspasia,  knowing  that  this  epitaphium  was  coming 
oiF,  glued  together  some  of  the  leavings  of  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  and  crammed  him  for  the  occasion. 
(Tr.  187;  236  B.)  He  agrees  to  recite'  it,  if  Menexenus 
will  not  laugh  (Tr.  187 ;  236  C),  or  even  to  strip  and 
dance  if  he  likes  it,  as  they  are  alone.    (Tr.  188 ;  286  D,) 
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We  have  discliarged  our  duty  to  the  dead,  who  will  now 
go  their  fated  journey.  (lb.)  This  is  needful  to  encou- 
rage the  living.  (Tr.  188;  236  E.)  The  Athenians 
are  ow^x^oves.  (Tr.  188 ;  237  B.)  The  dead  have  now 
returned  to  their  mother  earth.  (Tr.  189;  237  C.)  This 
mother-land  has  abundantly  sustained  her  offspring.  (Tr. 
190;  237  E.-)  Praise  of  the  liberal  government  of  it. 
(Tr.  191  ;  238  D,  E.)  Athens  has  taught  that  Persia 
was  not  invincible.  (Tr.  194 ;  240  D.)  The  sparing  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  Spagia  recounted.  (Tr.  196 ;  242 
C.)  We  are  invincible  to  others,  but  vanquished  by  our 
own  squabbles.  (Tr.  198, 199  ;  243  C,  D,  E.)  Advice  and 
message  of  the  dead  to  the  living.  (Tr.  203;  246  C, 
D.) 

To  practise  virtue;  for  wealth  brings  no  glory  to  the 
man  who  is  without  fortitude,  nor  do  beauty  and  strength 
become  the  coward  and  poltroon.  (Tr.  204;  246  E.) 
Knowledge  apart  from  justice  and  the  other  virtues  is  craft : 
you  must  try  and  exhibit  all  strenuous  readiness,  Sia  Travros 
wStrav  TravTcos  irpoOvfi.tav  ireipoicrde  «x*"''  (Tr.  204 ;  247  A.) 
The  honours  of  parents  are  a  treasure  to  children; 
if  you  labour  for  these  you  will  at  death  come  here  as 
friends.  (Tr.  204 ;  247  C.)  What  is  wanted  is  not  im- 
mortal, but  good  children.  (Tr.  206 ;  247  D.)  Let  the 
maxim  firjSev  S.yav  be  observed.  (Tr.  205 ;  247  E.)  Nor 
must  immoderate  lamentations  for  the  departed  be  in- 
dulged. (Tr.  206  :  248  B.)  If  the  dead  have  percep- 
tion of  what  occurs  among  the  living,  they  will  be  grati- 
fied by  their  bearing  grief  composedly.  (Tr.  206;  248 
C.)  Charge  enjoined  on  the  state,  though  this  will  be 
needless.  (Tr.  206  ;  248  D.)  Such  were  their  injunc- 
tions,- and  I  pray  you  to  obey  and  imitate  them.  (Tr. 
207;  248  E.)  Further  obligations  about  keeping  alive 
these  funeral  rites,  and  establishing  games  and  races  and 
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musical  contests.  (Tr.  208 ;  249  B,  C.)  Further  orato- 
rical alliteration,  ■koxto.v  ttoiituv  iropa  ■Ko.vra.  (Tr.  208 ; 
249  C.)  Such  was  Aspasia's  speech ;  a  supremely  happy 
Aspasia  if  she  can  compose  such  speeches,  which  if  Mene- 
xenus  doubts,  he  can  hear  her  for  himself.  (Tr.  208; 
249  D.)  Menexenus  declares  his  gratitude  to  Aspasia,  or 
whoever  may  have  dictated  the  speech,  and  especially  to 
Socrates,  the  reciter,  who  bids*  him  be  careful  not  to 
denounce  him,  if  he  wishes  to  hear  many  fui-ther  political 
speeches  of  hers.    (Tr.  208  ;  249  E. 


HIPPIAS  MAJOR. 

The  dialogue  called  Hippias  Major  continues  to  discuss 
what  is  the  standard  of  beauty,  what  is  the  absolute  as 
distinct  from  the  mere  relative,  showing  that  it  is  not 
what  is  ordinarily  deemed  honourable  or  useful,  about 
which  different  persons  and  states  differ,  nor  the  powerful, 
nor  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  though  these  are  agreeable. 
(Tr.  241  to  258 ;  296  D,  E ;  304  A.)  Hippias  charac- 
terizes the  objections  of  Socrates  as  the  sawdust  and  clip- 
pings of  reasonings,  minced  into  bits,  and  asserts  that  the 
beautiful  is  to  be  able  to  gain  your  point  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  to  insure  your  -own  safety  and  that  of  your 
friends.  According  to  him,  we  must  let  alone  these  hair- 
splittings, trifles,  and  nonsense.  The  dialogue  ends  by 
leaving  Socrates  in  a  professed  state  of  humorous  confu- 


HIPPIAS  MINOE. 

In  the  Hippias  Minor  we  have  an  exhibition  of  Hippias's 
conceit.  (Tr.  264  to  271;  363  D;  364  A;  368  B,  C, 
D,  E ;  369  A.)     The  same  person  has,  by  his  argument. 
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been  made  out  to  be  true  and  false.  Hippias  taunts  So- 
ci-ates  a  second  time  witb  weaving  webs  of  words,  picking 
out  knotty  points,  and  magnifying  them  unduly;  pouncing 
upon  the  argument  piecemeal,  and  never  looking  at  the 
question  as  a  whole.  (Tr.  272 ;  369  C.)  Socrates  replies 
with  assumed  humility.     (Tr.  272  ;  369  D.) 

And  now  arises  the  question,  whether  those  who  are  false 
willingly  are  not  better  than  those  who  are  so  against  their 
will.  (Tr.  274,  275  ;  371  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Banter  of 
Socrates.  (Tr.  275  to  283;  372 A;  376  C.)  The  better 
runner  is  he  who  can  mn  fast  or  slow  if  he  likes.  (Tr. 
277,  278 ;  373  D.)  So  with  the  wrestler,  who  falls  of 
set  purpose.  (Tr.  279  ;  374  B.)"  So  the  better  body 
can  at  will  assume  an  uglier  and  more  villainous  expres- 
sion, like  the  good  actor.  (Tr.  279 ;  374  B.)  An  igno- 
rant man,  when  he  wanted  to  say  what  was  false,  would 
unintentionally  say  what  was  true ;  the  wise  man  would 
lie  when  he  had  resolved  to  do  so.  (Tr.  268 ;  367  A^) 
The  close  of  the  dialogue  declares  again,  that  Socrates  is 
always  wandering  up  and  down  in  a  dreamy  state  of  un- 
certainty, and  no  wonder  if  wise  men  like  Hippias  cannot 
free  himself  or  others  from  this  erratic  state  of  mind. 


ION. 


Ion  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  shorter  dialogues  of  Plato, 
which  professes  to  have  taken  place  between  Socrates  and  a 
rhapsodist  of  this  name,  one  of  a  class  who  sung  or  recited 
at  public  festivals  or  private  rehearsals  the  poems  popu- 
larly in  vogue  in  their  own  day,  chiefly  Homeric  or  Epic. 
When  printing  was  unknown  and  manuscripts  costly,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  knowledge  of  such  compositions  and  the 
fostering  the  public  taste  must  have  depended  largely  on 
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men  Of  this  profession.  Ion  having  come  off  first  at  Epi- 
daurus  at  the  festival  of  ^sculapius,  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  win  at  the  Panathenssa ;  whereupon  Socrates 
tells  him  how  much  he  envies  his  art,  which  requires 
to  keep  up  a  good  outside  appearance,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  most  of  the  best  poets,  and  especially  Homer,  the 
most  divine  of  them.  (Tr.  288;  530  B.)  A  rhapsodist 
should  be  the  interpreter  of  his  author,  and  Ion  de- 
clares that  no  one  ever  uttered  as  many  admirable 
thoughts  about  Homer  as  himself,  or  was  so  worthy  to  be 
crowned  by  the  Homeridffi  with  a  golden  crown.  (Tr. 
288,  289 ;  530  C,  D.)  Socrates  questions  him  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  Hesiod,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
poets.     (Tr.  290 ;  531  B,  C.) 

This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  What  are  the  qualifications  for 
a  judge  (Tr.  290  ;  631  A,  B,  C),  and  tests.  (Tr.  291 ;  631  D, 
E.)  Only  the  same  man  who  knows  when  an  author  speaks 
badly  will  know  who  speaks  well  on  the  same  topic.  (Tr. 
291 ;  532  A.)  "  Why,"  asks  Ion,  "  do  men  all  become  awake 
when  Homer  is  the  theme?"  (Tr.  292;  532  C.)  So- 
crates thinks  that  the  judge  of  art  is  a  good  judge  of  all 
artistic  excellence.  (Tr.  293,  294 ;  533  A,  B,  C.)  The 
power  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  Homer  is  a  divine  power 
not  in  the  man  himself,  but  diffused  through  him  like  a 
magnetic  influence,  that  makes  a  string  of  rings  hang  toge- 
thfer  in  a  chain.  (Tr.  294,  295 ;  533  D ;  534  A.)  The 
poet  is  a  light-winged  and  sacred  thing,  who  can  do  no- 
thing except  by  inspiration  or  madness.  (Tr.  296  ;  634  B.) 
Poets  are  the  interpreters  of  the  god  by  whom  they  are 
possessed.     (Tr.  297  ;  534  E.) 

Transports  of  the  reciter,  with  his  hair  on   end,  his 

heart  bounding,  and  his  eyes  streaming  with   tears  (Tr. 

298 ;   635  C),  extending  to  the  hearers.     (Tr.   299 ;  535 

-E.)    And  if  Ion  sets  them  laughing  instead  of  weeping, 
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he  will,  to  his  cost,  get  off  with  the  loss  of  his  fees. 
(Tr.  298,  299  ;  535  E.)  Allusion  to  the  magnet.  (536  A.) 
Ion's  hoast  of  his  knowledge  of  Homer.  (Tr.  300 ;  636  E.) 
Driven  into  a  comer.  (Tr.  302 ;  538  B.)  If  he  is  such 
as  he  believes,  why  does  he  not  set  up  for  a  general  rather 
than  a  rhapsodist  ?  (Tr.  307 ;  541  B,  C.)  Athens  will 
adopt  him,  even  though  a  foreigner  and  Ephesian.  (Tr. 
307  ;  541  C.)  Socrates  charges  him  with  being  a  wriggling 
Proteus,  who  evades  his  promises  to  reveal  the  beauties 
of  Homer  (Tr.  308 ;  641  E),  and  who  walks  off  with  a 
bounce  and  strut.     (lb.) 


ALCIBIADES  I. 

There  are  two  dialogues  of  Plato  which  bear  the  title  of 
Alcibiades  I.  and  II.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  expose  the 
vanity  of  his  pretensions,  to  show  that  power  and  wealth 
are  not  the  chief  objects  for  human  ambition,  but  modera- 
tion and  righteousness.  "  What  we  want  is  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  Best,  the  hrurrfjfi.iq  ^eXriqTov,  which  is  the  profitable 
(Tr.  387-389 ;  Alcib.II. ;  145,  C,  E ;  146  E),  and  which  most 
men  miss  from  trusting  to  opinion  without  reason." 
(146  C.) 

In  the  first  Alcibiades  a  good  deal  is  said  incidentally 
of  the  practice  and  usages  of  the  Lacedsamonians  and 
Persians,  by  Socrates.  He  indulges  a  sarcasm  at  those 
"  Who  take  more  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  Midias  the 
quail  trainer,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  fancy,  who  en- 
deavour to  take  part  in  state  affairs,  having,  as  the  ladies 
would  say,  the  prison  cut  of  hair  in  their  souls,  which  they 
have  not  yet  thrown  off,  and  who  have  come,  like  barba- 
lians,  to  flatter  and  not  to  rule  the  state.  Is  Alcibiades  to 
look  to  such,  neglecting  himself,  rejecting  the  necessary 
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learning,  and  exercise,  and  preparation  for  a  statesman  ?" 
(Good  examples  of  cognate  verb  and  noun  in  concord.) 
(Tr.  340,  341;  Alcib.  I.  120  A,  B.) 

Socrates  asks,  "  Is  it  not  ■  likely  that  better  natural 
dispositions  originate  from  noble  stocks,  and  that  those 
•well  sprung,  if  well  brought  up,  will  become  perfect 
in  virtue  ?  (Tr.  342 ;  120  D,  E.)  The  kings  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Persians  trace  their  descent  through 
Hercules  and  Achaemenes  to  Zeus.  So  do  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  trace  theirs  to  Zeus  through  Eurysaces 
and  Daedalus ;  but  the  lines  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Per- 
sian sovereigns  are  wholly  through  kings  from  remote 
ages  (121  A),  while  our  ancestors  were  private  men, 
contemptible  by  the  side  of  the  more  imposing  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  these  races  (Tr.  343  ;  121  B),  whose 
queens  are  carefully  guarded,  to  see  that  no  imposition  is 
attempted,  or  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Persians,  beyond  sus- 
picion, and  whose  eldest  sons  are  ushered  into 'the  world 
with  universal  feasting  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  Asia 
(121  C) ;  but  when  we  were  bom,  as  the  comic  poet  says,  not 
even  our  neighbour  was  the  wiser  -,  we  were  only  handed 
over  to  a  common  nurse,  while  the  heir  of  Asia  was  com- 
mitted to  the  wisest  eunuchs  to  fashion  and  compose  his 
limbs,  so  as  to  ensure  their  beauty  (Tr.  344 ;  1 21  D),  taught 
to  ride  and  hunt  at  seven,  and  at  fourteen  put  under  four 
selected  teachers,  the  wisest,  the  most  just,  the  most  mode- 
rate, and  most  courageous ;  of  whom  the  first  instructs  him 
in  the  Magian  lore  of  Zoroaster,  son  of  Oromasdes ;  the 
second  requires  him  to  adhere  to  truth  throughout  his" 
whole  life ;  the  third  trains  him  not  to  be  mastered  by' 
pleasure,  but  to  be  always  truly  regal;  and  the  fourth" 
renders  him  fearless  and  bold.  (Tr.  345;  122  A,  B.)  If 
Alcibiades  looks  to  the  wealth  and  delicacies,  and  vest- 
ments with  their  long  trains^  to  the  anointings  with  costly 
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balsams,  or  the  numerous  followers  and  other  magnificence 
of.  the  Persians,  he  must  feel  ashamed  of  his  own  short- 
comings ;  or  if  he  would  prefer  to  look  to  the  wise  mode- 
ration, the  orderly  arrangements,  the  dexterity,  the  con- 
tentment, the  highmindedness,  the  discipline,  courage,  en- 
durance, love  of  labour  and  of  emulation  and-  of  honour 
on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  must  regard  himself 
as  a  child  by  their  side."     (Tr.  345 ;  122  G.) 

After  this  Socrates  descants  on  their  affluence  in  land, 
money,  and  slaves,  and  alludes  to  ^sop's  fable  of  the  fox 
and  lion,  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  gold  and  silver 
are  observed  to  travel  to  Lacedsemon,  but  are  never  seen 
to  come  back  again.  (Tr.  345,  346;  122  D,  E ;  123  A.) 
"  All  this,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  resources  of  the 
Persian  king,  where  a  whole  territory  is  assigned  to  the 
queen's  cincture,  and  another  for  her  veil,  and  several 
for  her  vestments."  (Tr.  347  ;  123  B,  C.)  And  the  sub- 
ject is  pursued  through  (Tr.  348 ;  123  D,  E ;  124  A).  A 
good  deal  follows  on  self-insight  and  knowledge  (Tr.  365 ; 
132  C;  133  E),  as  well  as  want  of  knowledge  of  others, 
the  chief  requisite  of  the  Statesman.  (Tr.  368 ;  134,  A, 
B,C.) 


ALCIBIADES  II. 

Algibiades  II.,  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  has  comedown 
to  us  as  a  genuine  production  of  its  author,  is  held  between 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades  on  the  subject  of  praying.  The 
latter  is  looking  serious  and  thoughtful  on  his  way  to  the 
temple  of  the  god,  and  is  interrogated  by  Socrates  as  to 
whether  prayer  is  at  all  times,  and  by  all  persons,  effectual 
in  procuring  what  is  sought  ?  "  Ought  we  not  to  exercise 
considerable  forethought  in  order  not  to  pray  for  what  will 
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prove  evil,  unknown  to  us?  (Tr.  376  ;  138  A,  B.)  Thus 
(Edipus  prayed  that  his  children  might  divide  their  inheri- 
tance with  the  sword,  and  invoked  curses  on  his  own  head, 
when  he  might  have  besought  remission  of  his  own  evils." 
"  Yes,"  says  Alcihiades,  "  but  CEdipus  was  mad."  "  And 
all  other  persons  are  either  mad  or  in  their  senses,"  adds 
Socrates ;  "  and  we  have .  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  classes.  There  are  also  others  in  health 
or  ailing,  and  these  comprise  the  whole  of  mankind,  there 
being  no  intermediate  condition.  ,  Is  it  the  same  with  in- 
telligence and  folly :  must  a  man  be  wise  or  foolish,  or  may 
he  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ?  (Tr.  376 ;  138,  C,  D  ; 
139  A.)  If,  then,  insanity  is  contrary  to  being  in  one's 
senses,  and  want  of  sense  is  likewise  contrary,  folly  and 
madness  must  be  the  same,  as  a  thing  has  not  two  contra- 
ries. (139  B.)  The  great  mass  of  men  are  fools  or,  what 
you  admit,  madmen ;  and,  living  in  such  an  association,, 
should  we  not  have  suffered  all  manner  of  personal  ill- 
usage  such  as  madmen  are  apt  to  inflict,  and  have  long 
ago  paid  the  penalty  of  the  connexion?  (Tr.  377,  378; 
139  0.) 

"  We  must  modify  our  admissions.  A  man  in  bad  health 
may  not  have  experienced  the  worst  disease.  Ophthalmia 
is  a  disease,  but  every  disease  is  not  ophthalmia.  Diseases 
are  different  in  their  effects,  and  there  are  degrees  of  them 
as  there  are  grades  in  vulgar  handicrafts.  Folly  has  under- 
gone a  like  subdivision.  Those  who  have  most  of  it,  we 
term  mad;  others  are  only  silly  or  thunderstruck.  All 
degrees  of  spirit  and  incapacity  are  to  be  found  amongst 
these,  though  they  belong  to  the  non-sensible  class.  (Tr, 
378,  379  ;  139  D,  E  ;  140  A,  B,  0,  D.) 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  mean,  by  persons  of  sense,  those 
who  understand  what  they  are  doing  and  saying,  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  by  the  insensate,  those  who  do  not  ?"• 
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">r  do,"  says  Alcibiades.  (Tr.  380;  140  E.)  "But 
CEdipus  was  only  one  of  the  latter  sort.  Many  still 
living,  though  calm  and  without  passion,  pray  for 
what  will  prove  a  curse,  not  knowing  that  it  will  be 
so;  though  this  was  certainly  not  his  case.  Suppose, 
now,  that,  before  you  could  open  your  lips,  the  deity  to 
whom  you  are  about  to  pray  should  ask,  '  Will  you  be 
satisfied  to  be  despot  of  Athens  ?'  and  you  should  suggest, 
*  Of  all  Greece  I'  and  the  god  should  appoint  you  to  be 
lord  of  all  Europe,  would  you  not  be  in  a  transport  as  if 
the  happiest  fortune  had  befallen  you  ?"  (Tr.  380,  381  ;  141 
A,  B.)  "  I  should  be  only  like  the  rest  of  mankind,"  ob- 
serves Alcibiades.  "  But,"  adds  Socrates,  "  you  would  not 
accept  this  power  at  the  cost  of  life,  and  why  should  you 
do  so  if  you  were  likely  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it  ?  (Tr. 
381 ;  141  C.)  Clearly,  then,  we  should  not  accept  a 
seeming  good  thoughtlessly,  nor  pray  at  random  for  what 
may  turn  out  hurtful.  Many  are  the  tyrants  that  have 
lost  their  lives  by  conspiracy.  Only  lately  a  minion  of 
the  tyrant  Archelaus  slew  his  lover  through  ambitious 
views,  and  in  a  few  days  experienced  a  similar  fate. 
Many  of  our  generals  are  exiles  or  have  died  in  disgrace, 
or  fallen  beneath  the  tongue  of  informers,  after  all  their 
doing  and  suffering  in  battle,  and  have  been  eager  to 
enjoy  again  a  private  capacity.  So,  too,  many  have  prayed 
for  children,  who  have  proved  to  be  their  greatest  calamity, 
or  who  have  been  cut  off  in  the  moment  of  highest  promise 
to  the  inconsolable  grief  of  their  parents.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  i-are  to  meet  with  any  who  would  refuse  a  proffered 
boon  or  would  decline  to  pray  for  what  prayer  would  pro- 
cure, or  would  reject  despotic  power  when  placed  within 
their  reach. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  not  true  that  the  gods  are  the  authors  of 
calamity,    which  is  due  to  men's  crimes  or   infatuated 
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■wishes.  (Tr.  381,382;  UlD.E;  142  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.)  He 
was  a  sensible  poet  who  wrote  : 

'  Thon  sov'reign  Zeus,  on  us  good  gifts  bestow 
Prayerless,  or  at  thy  footstool  beoding  low ; 
But  what  thy  wisdom  knows  would  prove  our  hurt. 
Deaf  to  entreaty,  let  thy  power  ayert.'  " 

(Tr.  383  ;  143  A.)  "  How  many  evils,"  observes  Alci- 
biades,  "does  ignorance  cause!  Strange  that  a  man  cannot 
pray  for  what  is  best  for  him !"  To  this  Socrates  demurs, 
"  As  ignorance  is  sometimes  a  good  as  well  as  an  evil. 
The  ignorance  of  what  is  best  is  certainly  an  evil,  but  yet 
if  Orestes  had  not  known  his  mother,  he  would  not  have 
killed  her ;  nor,  were  it  your  purpose  to  slay  Pericles-^I 
do  not  mean  to  hint  that  such  is  the  case, — would  you  kill 
any  one  in  his  place  who  was  unknown  to  you  ;  and,  there- 
fore, were  you  ignorant  of  Pericles,  you  would  avoid  a 
crime."  (Tr.  383,  384;  143  B,  C,  D,  E ;  144  A,  B,  C.) 
"  Consider,''  says  Socrates,  "  that  unless  a  man  is  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  best,  other  knowledge  is  mostly 
hurtful.  When  about  to  say  or  do  a  thing,  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  going  to  say  or  do.  But  is  this  the  case 
with  our  political  speakers  who  counsel  about  war  and  peace, 
or  public  improvements,  and  who  are  the  prime  movers  in 
everything  ? 

"  We  agreed  that  the  many  were  destitute  of  sense  :  and 
surely  he  is  not  a  person  of  sense  who  does  not  know 
whether,  and  in  what  respect,  a  given  line  of  conduct 
is  better.  Mor  is  an  abstract  knowledge  of  war,  or  murder, 
or  plunder,  apart  from  its  moral  fitness,  a  mark  of  good 
sense.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  best,  is  what  is  benefi- 
cial. We  term  the  man  who  in  every  art  knows  what 
belongs  to  his  art,  its  professor  :  for  example,  he  is  a  rider, 
or  boxer,  or  musician,  but  we  do  not  regard  this  knowledge 
as  one  with  intelligence.    That  state  would  be  ill-admiuiB- 
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tered  where  specific  arts,  or  mere  abstract  knowledge,  were 
all  that  went  to  constitute  it,  without  a  knowledge  on  some 
one's  part  of  what  was  hest.  Such  a  commonwealth,  where 
every  subordinate  art  sought  to  get  the  ascendant,  would  be 
full  of  confusion  and  tumult.  (Tr.  386,  387,  388, 389 ;  144  D, 
E ;  146  A,B,  C,  D,  E  ;  146  A.)  We  said  that  the  mass  were 
senseless,  trusting  to  opinion  rather  than  clear  insight.  Tf, 
then,  by  doing  what  they  know  or  fancy  they  know,  the 
multitude  is  likely  to  injure  itself,  it  were  better  for  them 
not  to  know  or  not  to  fancy  they  do  know. 

"Thus  the  possession  of  other  sciences,  as  was  said 
above,  if  unaccompanied  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  best,  is  mostly  injurious.  (Tr.  389,  390 ;  146  B,  C, 
D,  E.)  A  state  or  a  human  soul,  if  it  is  to  live  as 
it  ought,  must  stick  to  this  knowledge,  as  the  patient 
to  his  physician,  or  the  voyager  to  his  pilot,  if  he 
would  avoid  the  dangers  of  storm  or  drifting  on  the 
rocks.  (Tr.  391;  147  A.)  The  poet  speaks  of  one  who 
knew  many  trades,  but  all  badly.  Poetry  is  mostly  enig- 
matical, and  I  presume  that  the  writer  meant  to  say  that 
the  knowledge  of  these  trades  was  bad  for  him,  Margites." 

On  this,  Alcibiades,  who  had  previously  spoken  of  the 
verse  as  inapplicable  to  the  reasoning,  changes  his  mind,  and 
is  twitted  by  Socrates  for  his  instability,  and  he  now  again 
questions  him  as  to  how  he  would  act  if  the  deity  should 
make  him  the  offer  alluded  to  above  (Tr.  380 ;  141  A,  B), 
before  he  put  up  his  petition,  or  what  he  would  do  if  left 
to  himself  to  ask?  (Tr.  391,  392,  393 ;  147  JB,  C,  D,  E ; 
148  A.)  On  this,  Alcibiades  expresses  hesitation,  and 
thinks  that  "  The  answer  is  one  requiring  great  caution." 
(Tr.  393  ;  148  B.) 

Socrates  cites  the  case  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  "  Who 
pray  to  the  gods  alone  for  what  is  beautiful  as  well 
as  good.      Even    where    they    have    been    unfortunate, 
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though  a  rare  event,  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  foolish 
urgency  on  their  parts.  (Tr.  394  ;  148  C.)  The  stoi-y 
goes,  that  when  the  Athenians  were  always  nnsuc- 
cessful  in  encountering  the  Lacedssmonians,  they  resolved 
to  send  an  embassy  to  the  god  Ammon,  to  inquire  the 
cause,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  costly  sacrifices,  dedi- 
catory offerings  and  splendid  processions  which  were 
always  taking  place  in  Athens.  His  answer  was,  that 
'  The  gods  preferred  the  simple  address  of  the  Lacedss- 
monians  to  the  pompous  ritual  of  their  adversaries,  and 
their  gilded  victims.'  (Tr.  394,  395 ;  148  D,  E ;  149  A,  B,  0. 
So  Homer.    See  Art.  Prayer) : 

'  Sweet  was  the  smell,  but  vain  the  purpose  all, 
The  gods  immortal  feast  not  at  the  call : 
For  sacred  Troy,  and  Troy's  imperious  lord, 
And  spear-armed  host  of  Priam  are  abhorred.' 

The  nature  of  the  deity  is  not  to  be  soothed  by  presents 
like  a  corrupt  judge.  The  soul  of  the  worshipper  is  re- 
garded, not  his  sacrifices.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  sin, 
and  with  its  produce  to  offer  blandishments  to  the  gods. 
Eighteousness  and  intellect  is  what  they  prize,  and 
only  the  sensible  and  upright  know  how  to  propi- 
tiate both  gods  and  men."  (Tr.  396,  396 ;  149  D,  E  ; 
130  A,  B.) 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  wait  till  these  endowments  are 
ours ;  but  when,"  asks  Aloibiades,  "  will  this  happy 
time  arrive,  and  who  is  to  be  my  teacher?"  "One  who 
cares  for  you ;  but  his  first  operation  must  be  to  take 
the  mist  from  your  eyes,  to  enable  you  to  discern  good  and 
evil.''  "  I  am  quite  ready,"  says  Alcibiades,  "  and  I  will 
wait  till  the  change  is  effected.  (Tr.  396,  397,  398 ; 
150  U,  D,  E  ;  151  A.)  •  Accordingly,  Socrates,  as  you  give 
me  good  counsel  I  shall  deck  your  brows  with  this  chaplet, 
and  offer  crowns  to  the  gods  in  due  season,  praying  that 
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the  time  may  soon  arrive."  "  I  accept  your  gift,"  adds 
Socrates,  "  as  I  shall  always  value  anything  conferred  by 
you ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  Oreon,  who  has  been  made  to 
say  by  Euripides,  on  his  seeing  Tiresias  decked  with  gar- 
lands, and  hearing  that  he  bore  them  off  as  first  fruits  of 
victory,  by  virtue  of  his  art,  '  I  accept  as  an  omen  thy 
crowns,  that  tell  of  success  in  battle.'  We  lie,  as  you  know, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  thus  I,  too,  accept  a  ohaplet 
from  you  as  a  mark  of  favourable  opinion  and  good  omen. 
And  I  deem  myself  in  no  less  a  crisis  than  Creon,  and 
long,  as  one  of  your  admirers,  to  be  the  announcer  of  vic- 
tory."   (Tr.  398 ;  161  B,  C.) 


THEAGES. 

Theages,  a  short  dialogue  reckoned  amongst  those  that  are 
genuine,  supposed  to  be  held  between  Socrates  and  Demo- 
docus,  accompanied  by  his  son  Theages.  The  father  begs 
the  philosopher  to  step  into  the  portico  of  Zeus  Eleutherius 
with  him  for  a  short  conference.  The  former  opens  with 
some  remarks  on  the  great  care  that  plants  and  animals, 
children  among  the  rest,  require  in  their  rearing.  (Tr.  401 ; 
121  A,  B.)  "  My  boy  here  wants  to  become  a  wise  man 
and  to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  his  associates  in  at- 
tending on  the  lessons  of  a  sophist,  for  pay.  I  don't  care 
about  the  money,  but  I  have  my  fears  for  the  result.  I  do 
not  like  to  thwart  him,  so  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you 
opportunely  in  order  to  ask  your  advice."  (Tr.  402 ;  121 
C,  D;   122  A.) 

"  Conference,"  says  Socrates,  "  is.  a  divine  thing,  and 
so  is  the  consulting  about  the  education  of  ourselves  or 
those  dear  to  us.  But  let  us  see  that  we  mean  the  same 
thing.  (Tr.  402 ;  122  B.)  Let  us  ask  the  young  man 
himself  what  it  is  he  wants."    Socrates  approves  the  name 
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of  the  stripling  as  a  verj'  nice  one,  arid  is  told,  in  reply  to 
a  question,  that  he  wants  to  be  wise.  (Tr,  403  ;  122  0.  D.) 
"  Wise,  however,  in  what  ?  No  doubt  your  father  has  had 
you  taught  the  usual  accomplishments."  "My  father 
knows  well  what  I  want,"  replies  the  youth,  "but  he 
opposes  my  wishes.  (Tr.  403 ;  123  A.)  I  want  to  be  made 
wise  in  governing  men."  (Tr.  404  ;  123  B,  0,  D.)  "  Do 
you  mean  sick  men,  or  singing  men,  or  gymnasts?"  "  Well, 
others  besides  these."  (Tr.  405  ;  124  A.)  "  You  are  not, 
then,  speaking  of  men  employed  in  horticulture,  or  farm- 
ing, or  of  carpenters  and  turners,  but  of  all  these  and  many 
more  taken  together  ?"  "  Yes."  "  You  mean  to  govern 
like  ^gisthus,  Peleus,  Periander,  Archelaus,  and  Hippias  ?" 
"  Quite  so."  (Tr.  406  ;  124  B,  C,  D.)  "  What  name  was 
assigned  to  Bacis,  the  Sibyl,  and  Amphilytus  ?"  "  Oracle 
singers.''  "  What  to  Hippias  and  Periander  ?"  "  Why, 
tyrants,  I  suppose.'' 

"  You  desire,  then,  0  scapegrace !  to  play  the  tyrant 
over  us,  and  find  fault  with  your  old  father  for  not  com- 
plying with  your  whim?  And  you,  Demodocus,  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  have  thwarted  so  reasonable  an  ambition  ? 
Let  us  confer,  then,  as  to  who  will  make  a  wise  tyrant 
of  him.  (Tr.  407  ;  124  E  ;  125  A.)  You  know  Euripides 
says^-. 

'  Tyrants  are  wiae  ty  consort  with  the  wise.' 

Do  you  want  to  enjoy  the  society  of  one  who  follows  the 
same  pursuit  as  Callicrete,  daughter  of  Cyane,  who  was 
versed  in  the  arts  of  tyranny  ?"  "  You  are  only  bur- 
lesquing me,  Socrates,"  rejoins  Theages.  (Tr.  408;  125  B, 
C,  D,  E.)  "  But  you  want  to  be  a  tyrant  ?"  "  Yes  ;  and  so 
would  you  and  other  men,  if  the  chance  came  in  your  way ; 
but  I  am  not  doggedly  bent  on  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
rule  men  by  force,  but  with  their  own  consent."    "  What ! 
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like  Themistooles,  PericliBS,  and  Cimon  ?"  "  Ay,  by  Zens, 
that's  it  I"  (Tr.  409  ;  126  A.)  "  Well,  then,  you  must 
study  under  Buoh  statesmen  as  are  first-rate  politicians 
and  have  had  experience  in  home  and  foreign  affairs."  (Tr. 
409  ;  126  B,  C.)  "  Only  I  hear,  Socrates,  that  you  say  that 
the  sons  of  these  men  were  no  better  than  those  of  common 
craftsmen ;  and  if  they  could  not  benefit  their  own  sons, 
I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  of  use  to  me."  (Tr.  410  ;  126 
D.) 

"  If  the  difSoulty  is  so  great,"  says  Socrates,  "  why 
blame  your  father  for  indecision,  seeing  he  will  put  you 
under  the  best  rulers  you  may  select,  by  which  you  may 
save  your  money  and  gain,  repute,  more  than  you  would 
as  the  pupil  of  a  sophist?"  (Tr.  410;  126  E;  127  A.) 
"  Suppose,  Socrates,  you  let  me  come  under  you."  "  Ex- 
cellently spoken!"  said  Demodocus;  "let  me  join  my  en- 
treaties to  those  of  my  son."  (Tr.  41 1  ;  127  B,  0.)  "  But 
why,  Demodocus,  should  I  be  able  to  better  him  more 
than  yourself :  j'on  my  senior,  and  a  man  skilled  in  official 
posts  ?  Then,  if  he  does  not  care  for  statesmen,  there  are 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  and  Polus  the ' 
Agrigentine,  who  are  very  popular,  and  will  charge  a 
round  sum  as  fee ;  while  I  know  nothing  more  than  all 
men  do."  (Tr.  41 1,  41 2 ;  127  D,  E ;  128  A,  B.)  "  Socrates 
is  not  willing  to  meet  my  wishes,  father,"  says  Theages, 
"  though  he  has  been  of  vast  use  to  others  of  my  age,  and 
might  be  tome."  (Tr.412;  128  0.)  "The  reason  of  this 
is,"  observes  Socrates,  "  that  my  damon  will  not  permit 
me  and  I  must  not  oppose  him." 

Hereupon  Socrates  relates  fatal  consequences  that  at-. 
tendied  on  disobeying  this  intimation.  "  There  was  the 
example  of  Charmides,  the  beautiful  son  of  Glaucon,  who 
persisted  in  a  competition  in  the  stadium  at  .Nemea  (Tr. 
413 ;  128  E)  J  that  also  of  Timarchus,  who  perpetrated  a  deed 
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•which,  cost  him  his  life,  in  opposition  to  the  warning.  (Tr. 
414 ;  1 29  A,  B,  C.)  The  case,  too,  of  the  destruction  of  our 
army  in  Sicily,  and  that  of  Sannio,  gone  with  Thrasyllus  to 
the  war  in  Ephesils  and  Ionia,  which  will  probably  issue  in 
disaster.  (Tr.  414 ;  129  D.)  True  there  is  an  opposite  side 
to  the  picture.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Ljsimacbus,  represents 
himself  as  having  greatly  benefited  by  being  near  and 
touching  me,  though  he  never  learnt  anything  directly 
from  me.  (Tr.  416,  416;  130  A,  B,  0,  D.)  Over  all 
this  I  have  no  control,  and  the  daemon  turns  the  inter- 
course to  good  account  or  not,  as  pleases  him."  "This," 
says  Thoages,  "then,  is  what  I  will  do:  make  trial  of 
the  daemon  by  keeping  near  you ;  and  if  he  is  propitious, 
all  will  be  as  I  wish;  if  not,  I  wUl  try  and  appease 
the  divinity  by  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  do  what  the 
prophets  advise."  "So  let  it  be,"  says  Socrates.  (Tr.- 
416 ;  131  A.)  This  notion  of  wisdom  flowing  over  by 
means  of  contact  rather  than  oral  communication  is  again 
touched  on.    (VoL  iji.  Tr,  480 ;  Symp.  175  D.) 


THE  EIVALS. 

This  short  dialogue,  enumerated  in  the  list  of  the  genuine 
ones  by  Thrasyllus,  and  which  Mr.  Grote  sees  no  reason  for 
rejecting  as  spurious,  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
Socrates  and  two  others  who  are  only  designated  as  above. 
Socrates  falls  in  with  certain  youths,  in  the  school  of  Dio- 
nysius,  who  are  described  as  very  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance, of  good  parentage,  and  much  admired.  In  explana- 
tion of  their  earnestness  in  some  discussion  with  which 
they  are  occupied,  one  of  the  admirers,  who  is  standing  by,~ 
informs  Socrates  that  they  are  merely  wasting  their  time 
in  philosophizing  or  speculating  about  the  motions  of  the' 
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heavenly  bodies  probably.  (Tr.  419,  420;  ,132  A,  B.) 
Another  rival  admirer  begs  that  Socrates  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  so  illiberal  a  reply,  because  the  man  who  made  it 
is  one  of  those  who  think  only  of  feats  of  bodily  strength  and 
stuffing  and  wasting  his  iime  in  bed.  (Tr.  420,  421 ;  1 32  C, 
D.)  This  second  admirer  is  the  type  of  one  who  believes 
himself  to  be  a  philosopher  and  so  turns  upon  himself  the 
attention  of  Socrates,  who  asks,  "  Whether  or  no  philoso- 
phizing is  in  his  idea  honourable  ?"  This  has  the  effect 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  original  discussion  between  the 
handsome  youths,  who  now  become  listeners ;  and  Socrates 
here  takes  occasion  1o  express  his  own  admiration  for  youth 
and  beauty  of  person.  One  of  the  rival  admirers,  doubtless 
he  who  has  spoken  last,  asserts  in  loud  terms  that  he  does 
regard  philosophizing  as  honourable.  (Tr.  421 ;  133  A,  B.) 
"  But  is  it  possible,"  says  Socrates,  "  for  a  man  to  know 
the  value  of  a  pursuit  who  is  ignorant  what  it  is  itself?" 
"Surely  not,"  observes  the  respondent.  "I  accept,  the 
view  of  Solon,  that  it  is  to  grow  old  learning."  (Tir.  422  ; 
3  33  C.)  This  reply  is  hardly  satisfactory,  and  Socrates  fur- 
ther asks  "  Whether  philosophy  is  one  with  much  learn- 
ing, and  whether  it  is  good  as  well  as  honourable  ?  This 
goodness,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  philosophy.  The 
love  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  likewise  good  and  honourable.- 
If  philosophy  and  much  learning  are  one  and  the  same,  so 
will  much  toil  and  the  love  of  exercise  for  the  good  of 
the  body  be  identical.  (Tr.  422 ;  133  D,  E.)  This  being  so, 
the  first  rival,  who  is  devoted  to  the  gymnasium,  ought  to 
be  able  to  say  something  on  the  matter.  Let  him  tell  us 
whether  the  body  attains  its  best  condition  through  much 
or  little  labour."  This  elicits  from  him  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  moderate  exertion ;  and  Socrates  excites  a 
laugh  from  the  youths  who  are  listening,  at  the  expense  of 
the  philosophic  rival,  by  a  quaint  sketch  of  the  gaunt 
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bodily  aspect  of  the  philosopher,  Demooritus  or  some  popular 
sage  of  the  time,  possibly.  (Tr.  423 ;  134  A,  B.)  The  second 
of  these  rivals,  though  he  will  concede  nothing  to  the  first, 
"Will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  Socrates,  that  moderate  exer- 
tion and  moderate  food  are  better  for  the  body  than  excess 
of  either,  and  that  this  is  specially  so  in  respect  of  the  soul. 

"  Thus  it  is  a  moderate  amount  of  learning,  rather  than 
much,  which  is  the  more  beneficial.  (Tr.  424 ;  1 34  C,  D.)  As 
we  consult  the  physician,  or  the  trainer,  or  agiiculturist,  about 
diet,  and  exercise,  and  planting,  so  must  there  be  some  one 
who  can  explain  what  is  moderate  in  mental  husbandry." 
Who  the  fitting  person  is,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  described '; 
and  Socrates  makes  a  playful  allusion  to  the  youths,  as  fit 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  to  the  lines  Horn.  Odys.  xxi,  285, 
referring  to  the  scene  where  the  bow  of  Ulysses  is  placed 
in  his  hands  in  presence  of  the  suitors.     (Tr.  425  ;  135  A.) 

Socrates  now  asks,  "What  kinds  of  learning  are  most 
suitable  for  the  philosopher  ?"  and  the  sager  of  the  rivals 
"  Thinks  they  should  be  as  many  of  the  highest  class 
and  as  intellectual  as  possible."  (135  B.)  "  But  are  we  in 
this  respect  to  act  as  we  should  in  the  case  of  a  carpenter, 
who  can  be  got  readily  for  five  or  six  mines,  while  a  good 
architect  could  only  be  acquired  for  ten  thousand  drachmas?" 
"  I  do  not  mean,"  says  the  respondent,  "  that  the  philoso- 
pher is  to  know  the  art  of  carpentry  or  architecture  like  a 
professional  man,  but  only  to  comprehend  in  a  general  way 
more  about  these  and  all  other  arts  than  the  mere  ordinary 
person."  (Tr.  426 ;  137  C,  D.)  "  You  mean,"  says  Socrates, 
"  a  kind  of  pentathlete,  who  would  gain  the  best  prize  for 
general  proficiency,  but  not  be  the  best  runner,  or  wrestler, 
or  boxer.  (Tr.  426  ;  135  E.)  In  other  words,  your  philo- 
sopher is  to  be  second  in  everything,  while  all  others  are 
only  best  in  one  department."  This  is  admitted  to  be  the 
proper  view  of  the  case.    (Tr.  426  ;  136  A.) 
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Again  Socrates  propounds  his  question  otherwise : 
"Does  the  interlocutor  regard  good  persons  to  be  those 
who  are  usefiil  or  useless?  If  they  are  the  useful,  the 
useless  must  be  bad.  To  which  class  do  the  philoso- 
phers belong  ?"  "  The  most  useful,"  is  the  reply.  "  How 
can  philosophers  be  useful  if  they  are  all  second-rateS 
and  inferior  to  individuals  exclusively  pursuing  a  special 
calling  ?  (Tr.  427  ;  136  B,  C.)  If  you  were  ill,  you  would 
not  call  in  the  philosopher,  but  the  physician.''  "  I  would 
call  both,"  says  the  wiser  of  the  rivals.  "  Yet  you  would 
call  in  one  in  preference  to  the  other :  and  so  in  every 
other  case.  (136  D.)  Thus  the  philosopher  is  useless; 
and  we  agreed  that  what  was  useless  was  bad.  (136  E.) 
We  are,  therefore,  got  into  a  dilemma.     (Tr.  428  ;  137  A.) 

"  Will  it  not  hence  appear,  that  philosophizing  is  not 
meddling  with  many  arts,  nor  poring  with  head  and  eyes 
bent  on  mechanical  work,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
reproach  ?  (137  B.)  In  the  case  of  horses  and  dogs,  the  art 
that  makes  them  better  is  that  which  chastises  them,  and 
knows  the  good  and  the  vicious  in  practice.  (137  C.)  So 
with  mankind  :  the  art  which  discriminates  character  and 
knows  how  to, discipline  is  that  which  betters  men.  (137  D.) 
That  science  which  punishes  the  lawless  and  vicious  is 
the  judicial ;  and  what  applies  in  the  case  of  one  holds 
good  in  that  of  the  many.  The  horse,  and  ox,  and  dog,  not 
recognising  any  moral  classification  of  good  or  bad,  cannot 
tell  to  what  class  they  themselves  belong.  Nor  can  a  man 
who  cannot  distinguish  bad  from  good  be  differently  cir- 
cumstanced.    (Tr.  429;   137E,) 

"  It  is  this  knowledge  of  self  to  which  the  Delphic- 
precept  points.  And  the  same  science  teaches  proper 
discipline.  Justice,  or  righteousness  and  moderation,  or 
sound-mindedness  are  the  same.  (Tr.  429,  430 ;  138  A,  B.) 
This  correct  administration   is  the    distinguishing  cha- 
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racteristio  of  the  statesman,  tyrant,  king,  steward,  master, 
who  are  on  a  par  with  the  just  man  and  the  sound- 
minded.  (Tr.  430 ;  138  C.)  Well,  then,  will  it  not  be  dis 
graceful  that  the  philosopher  should  not  know  how  to  dis- 
cover that  the  physician  is  giving  good  advice,  or  that  the 
artizan,  or  the  ruler,  and  the  judge  is  talking  sensibly  on 
matters  of  his  profession  ?  Is  he  merely  second-rate  in  judg- 
ing of  such  subjects,  or  is  he  to  decline  the  mastety  of 
his  own  house  and  abrogate  the  o£Soe  of  judge  and  ad- 
ministrator, when  any  question  is  submitted  for  his  award  ? 
(Tr.  430,  431 ;  138  D,  E.)  It  will  follow,  then,  that  phi- 
losophizing is  not  being  a  walking  lexicon  nor  a  jack-of- 
all-trades."  And  on  the  announcement  of  this  conclusion, 
the  sager  rival  has  nothing  to  reply,  while  his  more 
uncultivated  co-rival  joins  in  the  general  approval  with 
which  it  is  greeted.     (Tr.  431 ;  139  A.) 


HIPPAECHUS, 

HiPPARCHUs  is  the  title  of  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  which 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  determining  the  character  and 
nature  of  gain  or  the  gainful.  No  good  skilful  leader 
employs  what  is  worthless.  That  which  is  of  no  value  is 
never  sought  except  through  ignorance.  The  lovers  of 
good  are  lovers  of  gain.  Again,  some  gain  is,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  conceded  to  be  good  ;  other  gain,  evil.  What 
is  there  in  common  between  good  and  bad  gain  ?  All  men 
love  gain,  good  as  well  as  evil.  No  positive  conclusion  is 
established  out  of  the  conflictiug  statements.  The  oppo- 
nent is  compelled,  not  persuaded.  It  occupies  Tr.  435  to 
446 ;  225  A  to  232  C. 
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MINOS. 

Minos,  a  canonical  dialogue  of  Plato  on  law,  carried  on 
between  Socrates  and  a  friend.  It  commences  abruptly, 
with  the  question,  "  What  is  law — law  in  its  universal 
application  ?"  To  which  the  friend  replies,  "  What  is  legis- 
lated." (Tr.  449;  313  A,  B.)  But  as  speech  is  not 
what  is  spoken,  sight  not  what  is  seen,  nor  hearing  what 
is  heard,  so  law  cannot  be  what  law  enacts.  (Tr.  450 ) 
313  C.)  The  friend  again  defines  law  to  be  "  dogmas  and' 
decrees."  (Tr.  450 ;  314  A,  B.)  Thus  law,  then,  would 
be  political  opinion.  (Tr.  451 ;  314  0,  D.)  But  this  is  too 
sweeping,  as  a  bad  dogma  cannot  be  law.  (Tr.  462;  314  E.) 
Yet  Socrates  thinks  law  is  a  kind  of  opinion ;  one  that  is 
good ;  that  is,  true.  (lb.) 

This  true  opinion  is  a  discovery  of  Ens,  the  actual. 
"Why,  then,"  asks  the  friend,  "do  we  not  always  use 
the  same  law  about  the  same  matters?"  (Tr.  462;  315 
A.)  To  this  Socrates  replies,  "  Because  we  are  not 
always  able  to  find  out  what  Ens,  the  actual,  the  law 
aims  at.  (Tr.  452 ;  316  B.)  Clearly,  different  people 
do  not  use  the  same  laws  :  we  do  not  sacrifice  human  vic- 
tims like  the  Carthaginians,  nor  offer  our  children  to 
Cronus ;  then,  again,  there  are  our  funeral  rites  compared 
with  those  of  the  persons  who  buried  Iheir  dead  in  their 
houses."  (Tr.  463  ;  315  0,  D.)  This  long  statement  and 
reply  will  be  of  no  avail.  (Tr.  453;  316  E.)  Socrates 
asks,  "  Do  you  think  the  just  unjust,  and  the  unjust  just,  or 
the  reverse  ?  All  persons  think  as  we  do.  So  in  Persia, 
80  about  light  and  heavy,  so  about  the  beautiful  and  ugly, 
whether  in  Carthage  or  Lyoia.  (Tr.  454;  316  A,  B.)  We, 
equally  with  others,  hold  that  there  are  reals  and  unreals." 
But  the  friend  says  he  can  hardly  be  persuaded  of  this> 
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when  he  sees  that  we  never  cease  changing  our  laws  np 
and  down.    (Tr.  464;  316  C.) 

After  an  interchange  of  questions,  the  friend  agrees 
that  both  Greeks  and  barbarians  are  in  accord,  where 
they  both  know  of  what  they  are  speaking,  and  agree 
always.  (Tr.  455 ;  316  D.)  Matters  of  physic,  agri- 
culture, gardening,  cookery,  are  discussed  in  their  several 
treatises,  and  have  their  special  laws.      (Tr.  455,  456 ; 

316  E;  Sir  A.)  "Well,  then,"  asks  Socrates,  "to  whom 
belong  the  writings  and  legal  compilations  which  respect 
the  government  of  the  state  —  do  they  not  belong  to 
those  who  know  how  to  rule  it  ?"  "  They  are  the  com- 
positions of  kings  and  of  wise  and  able  men."     (Tr.  456  ; 

317  A.)  "  But  these  are  not  arbitrarily  changed  and  men 
are  to  be  regarded  as  not  skilled  who  do  this.  Shall 
we  call  the  lawful  that  which  is  right  in  all  the  cases 
enumerated?  (Tr.  456  ;  317  B.)  And  what  is  not  right, 
not  in  accord  with  law?  Well,  then,  in  the  ordering  a 
city,  or  in  treatises  on  the  just  and  unjust,  the  same  rule 
holds ;  the  rightful  is  the  royal  law,  and  that  which  is  not 
right  is  not,  however  it  may  seem  to  those  who  do  not 
know.  Thus,"  says  Socrates,  "  we  have  agreed  that  law  is 
the  discovery  of  Ens,  a  reality."     (Tr.  456  ;  317  C.) 

After  referring  to  the  art  of  sowing  seed,  and  of  accom- 
panying songs  on  the  lyre  and  pipe,  in  each  of  which  the 
best  artificer  is  he  who  is  most  legal — after  this  parallel, 
he,  Socrates,  asks,  "  Who  is  best  at  distributing  nutriment 
to  the  bodies  of  men — is  it  not  he  who  has  the  greatest  per- 
sonal worth  ?"  "  The  distributions  and  laws  of  such  a 
person  are  the  best,  and  the  most  lawful  is  the  best  dis- 
tributor." (Tr.  457  ;  317  D,  E.)  This  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  names  of  Minos  and  -Ehadamanthus ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  a  just  man  by  report,  while  Minos  was 
said  to  have  been  fierce,  intractable,  and  unjust  j  which 
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Socrates  declares  to  be  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  Attic 
ti-dgedians.  (Tr.  459;  318  D.)  Homer  and  Hesiod  do 
not  say  this,  and  they  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  all 
the  tragicpoets.  -  (Tr.  459 ;  318  E.)  This  should  induce 
caution  in  speaking  of  divine  men,  for  the  deity  is  incensed 
when  the  good  man,  his  own  image,  is  blamed,  a  thing 
more  divine  than  wood,  or  serpents,  or  birds.  (Tr.  469  ; 
319  A.)  It  is  thus  Homer  speaks  of  Crete  and  its  ninety 
cities : — 

"  In  wliich  is  Cnossus  city,  famed  and  great. 
Where  ancient  Minos  held  his  ample  state. 
By  mighty  Zeus  in  converse  dear  caressed. 
And  every  ninth  revolving  year  his  guest." 

(Tr.  460  ;  319  B.) 

He  notes  here,  by  the  way,  that  oopurr^s  does  not 
mean  "pot  companion."  (Tr.  460;  319  E.)  Socrates, 
who  has  utterly  set  at  nought  his  own  rule  of  short 
speeches,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Cretans  and  Lace- 
daemonians abstain  from  banqueting  and  wine  feasts,  that 
Minos  forbad  intoxication,  and  enacted  admirable  laws. 
(Tr.  461 ;  320  A.)     It  is  thus  that  Hesiod  speaks  of  him : — 

"  O'er  numbers  vast,  the  neighbouring  people  all 
Who  owned  him  king,  obedient  to  his  call ; 
Jove's  royai  sceptre  like  a  god  he  swayed, 
To  which  those  hosts  admiring  homage  paid." 

(Tr.  461 ;  320  C,  D.)  "Why  then,"  asks  the  friend,  "  has 
this  report  been  spread  abroad  that  Minos  was  unculti- 
vated and  harsh  ?"  "  Well,  he  got  to  loggerheads  with  the 
poets,  which,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  never  do.  He  lost 
his  o-ood  opinion  when  he  got  to  war  with  this  city  of  ours, 
where  there  is  various  wisdom,  and  tragic  poets  are  nume- 
rous.    (Tr.  462  ;  320  E.) 

"  This  discovery  of  tragedy  was  a  very  old  one  on  our 
parts,  not  from  Thespis  or  Phrynichus;    it  is  the  most 
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popular,  delightful,  and  soul-seduotive  of  all  kiuds  of 
poetry,  and  with  it  we  avenged  ourselves  on  Minos, 
though  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  respecter  of  laws, 
and  his  enactments  have  never  been  abolished,  because 
they  were  based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  truth 
of  Ens,  or  the  actual,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  state.  (Tr.  462;  321  B.)  These,  then,  were 
the  best  law  enacters  among  the  ancients,  both  herds- 
men and  shepherds  of  men,  as  Homer  has  termed  a  good 
general  a  shepherd  of  the  people.  (Tr.  462,  463  ;  321 
C.)  It  is.  however,  a  discreditable  thing  to  our  souls  indi- 
vidually that  they  should  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  what  it 
is  in  which  their  good  and  evil  consists,  while  we  have  well 
considered  that  of  our  bodies  and  other  interests."  (Tr. 
463;  321  D.) 


CLEITOPHON. 

Cleitophon  is  classed  among  the  genuine  dialogues  of  Plato 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  occupied  with  a  remonstrance  offered 
by  a  person  of  this  name  to  Socrates,  whose  purport  will 
appear  from  the  following,  extracts. 

Socrates  obseives,  that  "  It  would  be  assuredly  dis- 
graceful, if,  when'  Cleitophon  is  eager  to  aid  him,  he 
should  not  await  the  result,  for  it  is  clear  that  by  know- 
ing in  what  way  he  is  worse  or  better  he  will  be  more 
on  his  guard."  (Tr.  468 ;  407  A.)  On  this,  Cleitophon 
begs  him  to  hear  "How  astonished  he  had  often  been 
in  listening  to  him  rebuking  men  like  a  god  on  the 
tragic  machine,  for  not  finding  teachers  of  righteous- 
ness for  their  sons,  in  addition  to  the  learning  of  their 
letters,  music,  and  gymnastics,  which  somehow  has  not 
bred  a  contempt  for  riches."     (407  B,  C.)    "You  say," 
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Sooi-ates  is  represented  as  observing,  "that  it  is  not 
through  want  of  instruction  or  intellect,  but  voluntarily, 
that  the  unjust  are  unjust ;  and  again  you  dare  to  say  that 
injustice  is  base  and  god-abhorred.  How,  then,  can  any 
one  make  choice  of  so  great  evil  ?  Conquered,  you  say,  by 
pleasure.  Is  not  this,  then,  involuntary,  if  the  conquering 
is  voluntary  ?  so  that  the  argument  wholly  proves  that  to 
do  injustice  is  an  involuntary  act,  and  on  this  account  it 
the  more  becomes  states  and  individuals  to  be  cautious." 
(Tr.  469  ;  407  D,  E.     See  Art.  Voluntary ;  also  Badness.) 

Socrates  is  also  further  reminded  of  saying,  "  That  he 
who  does  not  know  how  to  use  eyes  and  ears,  had  better  not 
see  nor  hear ;  and  that  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  use 
his  soul  aright  had  better  keep  quiet  or  die,  or,  if  he  lives, 
be  a  slave  to  some  one  better  than  himself,  and  surrender 
to  him  the  rudder  of  his  understanding-."  (Tr.  469,  470  ; 
408  A,  B).  Also,  that "  Politics  is  the  art  of  governing  men, 
and  is  the  same  as  righteousness  and  right  decision."   (lb.) 

To  these  and  many  other  beautiful  assertions,  how  that 
virtue  may  be  taught,  and  that  a  man  should  take  great 
care  of  himself,  Cleitophon  declares  that  "  He  had  never 
offered  any  opposition,  as  he  considers  them  most  condu- 
cive, ■TrpoTpcimKWTaTov's,  and  available  to  stir  us  up  from 
sleep."  (408  C.)  "  But  how  are  we  to  begin  the  study  of 
righteousness?  (Tr.  471 ;  408  E.)  Physic  and  gymnastics 
pertain  to  the  care  of  the  body,  but  what  art  is  there. for' 
the  virtue  of  the  soul  ?  (409  A.)  This  art  is  no  other  than 
righteousness.  (lb.)  But  as  every  art  has  two  'sides  :  for 
example,  physic  makes  physicians,  and  also  health,  or  is 
didactic  as  well  as  practical,  so  righteousness  not  only 
teaches  men  to  be  righteous,  but  confers  special  benefits  as 
a  result,  which  one  will  call  advantageous,  another  neces- 
sary, useful,  profitable."    (Tr.  471 ;  409  B,  C.) 

Cleitophon,  who  supposes  that  the  preceding  inquiries  have 
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been  addressed  to  some  di.'^ciples  of  the  Socratic  school, 
declare^,  "  That  he  asked  at  last  what  Socrates  himself 
had  to  say,  and  that  he  told  him  it  was  the  business  of 
righteousness  to  injure  enemies  and  to  do  good  to  friends, 
but  afterwards  shifted  his  ground  and  declared  that  the  just 
man  did  good  to  all."  (Tr.  472, 473  ;  410  A.)  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  supposes  Socrates  not  to  know  what  it  is,  or 
that  he  will  not  tell ;  and  therefore  Cleitophon  will  have 
recourse  to  Thrasymachus.  (410  0.)  He  adds  :  "  Lay  it 
down  that  Cleiitophon  admits  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  soli- 
citous about  other  things,  and  to  neglect  that  soul  for  the 
sake  of  which  all  other  labours  are  expended.  (Tr.  473, 
474 ;  410  D.)  I  will  ^ay,  Socrates,  that  you  are  worth 
everything  to  a  man  not  yet  having  undergone  the  protreptio 
impulse  to  virtue  ;  but  to  one  already  incited,  you  are  all 
but  an  obstacle  to  his  attaining  happiness  through  virtue." 
(41 0  E.)  In  this  quasi-dialogue,  Plato,  no  doubt,  intends 
to  exemplify  the  sort  of  objection  to  which  the  Socratic 
method  of  surroiinding  a  subject  with  doubts,  and  probing 
it  thoroughly,  was  open,  and  he  may  have  intended  here- 
after to  reply  to  the  objection  more  at  large. 


EPISTLES. 

'  The  Epistles  ascribed  to  Plato,  are,  first,  one  from  Dion  to 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  complaining  of  unwca-thy 
treatment,"  and  returning  a  present  of  gold  given  by  the 
latter.  The  second,  from  Plato  to  Dionysius,  reminds  him 
that  the  intercourse  of  great  men  is  not  consigned  to  obli- 
vion :  "  Men  will  speak  of  us  when  we  are  dead,  and  all 
men  desire  to  be  well  spoken  of.  (Tr.  480  ;  Epist.  II.,  31 1 
B,  C.)  The  higher  the  order  of  intellect,  the  more  this  is 
regarded ;  and  those  who  have  passed  away  would  desire, 
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if  they  could  return,  to  correct  anything  wrong  in  their 
past  lives.  (Tr.  481 ;  311  D.)  Nothing  is  worse  than  to. 
neglect  our  reputation  in  respect  of  philosophy.  (Tr.  481  ; 
311  E.)  If  you,  the  sovereign,  honour  me,  it  will  redound 
to  your  honour  as  a  philosopher."  (Tr.  482  ;  312  0.)  And 
he  reminds  him  "of  the  universal.  King,  whose,  and  for 
whose  sake,  are  all  things.  Him  who  is  the  procuring  cause 
of  all  beautiful  things."'  (312  E;)  What  follows  contains 
advice  and  expostulation,  and  incidentally  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  no  composition  of  Plato's  that  bears  his  name,  nor 
will  be,  "  As  what  has  been  said  belongs  to  Socrates,  a  man 
illustrious  even  when  young."  (Tr.  485  ;  314  0.) 

In  the  third  Epistle,  from  Plato  to  Dionysins,  he  exone- 
rates himself  from  some  false  charges,  and  there  occurs  a 
curious  passage,  in  which  he  says  he  appeared  reluctantly  in 
public  (Tr.  487;  316  E),  but  busied  himself  about  the 
proemia  to  his  Laws,  to  which  he  has  heard  that  additions 
have  been  made,  though  his  own  style  will  be  easily  discri- 
minated. (Tr.  488  ;  316  A.)  Plato  taxes  Dionysius  with 
having  broken  his  solemn  assurances  and  sold  Dion's 
property,  without  his  consent  (Tr.  490  ;  3 1 8  B)  ;  and  this 
has  produced  a  wolfish  friendship  and  severance  between 
them,  TTjv  iiJLy]V  KoX  cr^v  kvKO(j>iXCav  Koi  aKOiv<avCa,v  8ta  ere  diretp- 
yda-aTo.  The  rest  is  carried  on  in  a  strain  of  objurgation, 
in  which  Plato  tells  Dionysius  that  he  "  Did  not  say  what 
he  should  have  said,  lest  his  setting  sail  should  have  been 
restricted  to  narrow  limits  instead  of  an  open  sea."  (Tr. 
492;  319  C.) 

The  fourth  Epistle  contains  one  piquant  passage, 
that  "  To  ^accomplish  much,  you  must  please  men,  but 
self-will  has  its  dwelling  in  a  desert."  (Tr.  495;  321 
B.)  The  fifth  and  sixth  we  may  pass  over.  The  seventh, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  is  addressed  to  the 
friends  and  familiars  of  Dion.    It  tells  the  story  of  Plato's 
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disappointment  and  disgust  at  the  government  of  the 
thirty,  who  soon  showed  that  the  previous  administration 
•was  gold  in  comparison  with  what  they  put  in  its  place, 
and  treated  his  revered  friend  Socrates  badly.  (Tr.  499, 
500 ;  324  B.)  "  Evils  will  never  cease,"  he  says,  "  till 
philosophers  are  the  chief  power  in  the  state."  (Tr.  502 ; 
326  A,  B.)  See  Eep.  vol.  ii.,  where  this  is  frequently 
insisted  on.  Then  it  was  that  he  went  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  morals  of  which  and  its  excesses  he  reprobates.  (Tr. 
503 ;  326  0,  D,  E.) 

Here  follow  various  moral  and  religious  reflections, 
incorporated  elsewhere  in  this  Index.  (Tr.  505,  613, 
514,  515  ;  328  C ;  334  B  ;  334  E  ;  335  A,  B,  C.)  "  He 
is  sure  that  had  Dion  held  the  chief  power  he  would 
have  adopted  the  best  form  of  government  consistent 
with  liberty,  and  have  saved  Dionysius.  (Tr.  515,  516 ; 
335  E;  336  A,  B.)  But  now  some  evil  daemon  has 
thrown  all  into  confusion.  There  is  no  cessation  of  ills  to 
those  who  espouse  party  quarrels.  (336  E.)  Men  must 
first  become  masters  of  their  passions,  and  lay  down  laws 
no  less  for  the  victors  than  for  the  vanquished  (Tr.  517, 518 ; 
337  A,  C)  :  conferring  good  alike  on  each,  (lb.)  The  con- 
querors must  show  themselves  more  conformable  to  the  laws 
than  the  conquered."  (Tr.  518 ;  337  D.) 

The  letter  is  still  protracted,  and  recounts  a  third  in- 
vitation and  promises,  affecting  the  deepest  interest  in 
philosophy,  in  which  the  tyrant  was  said  to  be  much 
improved.  (Tr.  519  to  521  ;  338  A  to  339  B.)  Plato 
relates  his  going  a  third  time  (Tr.  522  ;  340  A),  wishing 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  report  (340  B)  :  hears  that  he, 
Dionysius,  has  written  as  his  own  what  was  not  so. 
(Tr.  523,  524;  341  B.)  "  The  communication  of  philosophy 
is  like  a  light  kindled  by  personal  intercourse,  in  the  soul 
self'nourishing ;"  and  Plato  adds,  that  "  What  has  been 
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•written  or  spoken  by  him  was  the  best,  and  that  what  had 
been  written  badly  would  be  no  small  grief  to  him."  (Tr. 
524;  341  C,D.) 

The  eighth  Epistle  we  pass  over.  The  ninth  has  a 
good  passage  on  what  we  owe  to  parents  and  country, 
as  not  being  born  for  ourselves.  (Tr.  647  ;  358  A.)  In  the 
tenth  he  observes  that  "The  stable,  and  faithful,  and 
sound  aie  true  philosophy:  other  qualities  are  but  pre- 
tentious cleverness.  (Tr.  548;  368  C)  From  the  thirteenth 
We  quote  only  the  request  to  present  the  daughters  of  Cebes 
with  three  dresses  seven  cubits  long,  not  of  the  costly  de- 
scription from  Amorgus  but  of  Sicilian  linen  (Tr.  555 ; 
363  A)  ;  and  the  concluding  farewell  and  greeting  to  the 
fellow-sphserists,  or  possible  members  of  some  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical and  Astronomical  Society,  which  had  Dionysius 
for  president,  perchance.  (Tr.  566 ;  363  D.)  Allusion  has 
been  made  to  a  little  sphere.  (Ep.  11.  Tr.  482 ;  312  D.) 
This  letter  was  written  prior  to  any  estrangement. 
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LAWS. 

(Translation.    Vol.  V.) 

The  Laws  is  one  of  the  more  lengthy  and  disoursive  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  in  which  the  doctrines  are  more  authoritatively 
laid  down,  and  in  which  discussion  is  not  the  object  so 
much  as  exposition.  This  peculiarity  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  Eepublic,  to  which  it  is  related  both  in 
systematic  completeness,  and  elaboration,  and  community 
of  purpose.  Why  our  author,  after  he  had  furnished  the 
scheme  of  an  ideal  republic,  in  adorning  which  he  had 
expended  all  his  intellectual  wealth,  in  the  period  of  his 
fullest  vigour,  should  in  the  decline  of  life  have  turned  to 
retrace  his  line  of  thought  anew,  does  not  appear.  Ko 
doubt  his  ideal  flights  and  poetic  dreams  had,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  checked,  or  lulled  into  inactivity  by  the 
sobering  influence  of  age ;  and  his  restless,  inquiring,  dia- 
lectic temper  of  mind  had  given  place  to  a  more  conserva- 
tive and  deferential  sentiment  of  entire  subjugation  to  law, 
and  the  authoritative  traditions  of  religion,  as  expounded 
or  insisted  on  by  the  lawgivef!'  The  model  state  of  his 
earlier  years  was  that  after  which  his  fancy  had  then 
yearned,  but  whose  realization  was  impracticable ;  and  be 
has  spoken  of  the  value  of  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  ideal 
standard  by  drawing  what  is  not  practicable.  (Tr.  ii.  283  ; 
Eep.  692  A,  B.) 

In  the  Magnetic  community  of  his  later  years,  we  are 
presented  with  a  more  practical  aspect  of  his  general 
coneeptiou  of  what  a  working   state  should  be.    There 
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is  no  longer  the  same  space  allotted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  pure  ideas.  The  love  of  the 
ahetract,  pure  science,  philosophy,  dialectics,  the  necessity 
for  a  pre-eminently  learned  ruler,  and  a  perpetual  indefa- 
tigable scrutiny  of  the  grounds  of  truth,  is  no  longer 
pressed  as  before.  The  lawgiver  and  the  national  creed, 
and  a  passive  bubjeotion  to  the  recognised  standards  of 
religious  appeal,  are  now  of  chief  account.  The  ethical 
views  about  happiness,  and  the  pleasurable  nature  of  the 
Good,  according  to  Mr.  Grote,  are  assimilated  more  to  those 
of  the  Protagoras,  while  the  Eepublio  is  more  in  accord 
with  the  Gorgias.  In  both  Laws  and  Republic,  the  license 
of  fiction  and  of  the  poets  is  to  be  coerced,  but  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  is  more  rigid  in  the  former. 

There  is  also  in  the  Laws  much  greater  detail  of  positive 
enactment,  and  more  intolerance  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  Socrates  no  longer  speaks,  and  the  Athenian  who 
discourses  is  only  a  guest  among  strangers,  two  old  men,  at 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  both  occupants  of  states,  primitive,  and 
destitute  of  the  higher  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  taste. 

Book  I. — The  first  book  of  the  Laws  touches  on  the 
Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  institutes  and  the^r  tendencies, 
and  those  principles  of  fear,  and  pleasure,  and  pain,  which 
the  legislator  has  to  act  on. 

Booh  II. — In  the  second,  the  purpose  of  education  is 
dwelt  on,  and  many  special  regulations  as  to  the  teaching 
of  poets,  the  allowing  wine  to  boys,  and  the  severance 
of  music  and  poetry  from  dancing. 

Booh  III. — :The  third  treats  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states, 
of  the  evils  of  uncontrolled  power,  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  Persian  monarchy,  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and 
concludes  with  Clinias  asking  his  collocutors  from  Athiens 
and  Laced semon  for  their  advice  in  the  foundation  of  a 
new  state. 
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Book  IV. — In  the  fourth  we  have  many  cursory  com- 
ments on  the  conditions'  that  affect  a  state  for  weal  or 
woe,  and  stress  is  laid  on  belief  in  the  providence  and 
goodness  of  the  gods,  and  the  practice  of  piety  and  obe- 
dience. 

Book  V. — The  fifth  treats  of  personal  virtue,  purifica- 
tion of ,  the  state,  limitation  of  numbers,  equal  apportion- 
ment of  lands,  and  the  strict  maintenance  of  ancient 
traditions.  Then  follow  restrictions  on  commerce,  cur- 
rency, foreign  travel,  interest  on  loans  and  debts,  right 
of  recovery,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  equality  of 
property  and  lands,  yet  some  will  become  richer  than 
others,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  such  cases. 

Book  VI. — The  sixth  is  concerned  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates,  and  the  selection  of  fit  persons 
to  colonize  the  state,  the  qualifications  of  the  law 
guardians.  Generals,  Hipparchs,  Phylarchs,  and  Taxi- 
arohs,  and  rules  for  electing  them.  The  government 
is  to  be  intermediate  between  democracy  and  monarchy. 
In  addition,  there  are  to  be  public  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, city  and  market  inspectors,  and  appeals  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  The  offices  are  to  be  served  in  a 
certain  routine  through  all  the  territorial  subdivisions, 
and  the  magistrates  are  to  be  obnoxious  to  citation  and 
punishment,  for  abuse  of  their  power  or  breach  of  rule. 
Leaders  in  music  and  gymnastics  are  also  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  a  minister  of  education.  After  this  follow 
rules  for  proceedings  in  the  law  courts,  arid  the  selection  of 
judges  and  rules  for  marriage,  as  to  which  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  rich .  should  not  seek  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  rich ;  then  we  pass  to  indulgence  in  drinking, 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  the  education  of  women,  unifor- 
mity and  long  duration  of  natural  events,  the  Strength  of 
the  passions  and  their  due  direction. 
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Booh  VII. — Book  the  seventh  discourses  on  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  the  danger  of  changes  in  their 
sports  ;  on  the  duties  of  piety,  and  what  we  owe  to 
divine  influence ;  on  domestic  duties  and  early  rising ; 
learning  to  read  and  write;  on  committing  poetry  to 
memory,  and  its  danger  ;  on  training  women  to  gym- 
nastic and  warlike  exercises ;  the  studies  of  geometry, 
number,  astronomj',  as  tending  to  religiousness  ;,  and  con- 
cludes with  some  prohibitions  on  unlawful  hunting. 

Book  VIII. — The  eighth  speaks  of  a  more  effective 
gymnastic  discipline,  which  is  hindered  by  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  the  source  of  all  rascality  in  states ;  denounces 
unnatural  practices,  and  appeals  to  the  opposite  con- 
duct of  even  brute  beasts.  See  particularly  Laws.  (Tr. 
318  to  335;  831  A  to  841  D.)  After  this  it  discusses 
the  subject  of  laws  agricultural,  removal  of  land-marks, 
and  cases  of  trespass,  imports  and  exports,  and  public 
markets  and  places  of  exchange. 

Booh  IX. — The  ninth  touches  on  sacrilege,  atid  for- 
'  bids  punishing  children  for  the  sins  of  a  parent,  unless 
three  generations  in  succession  have  been  capitally  con- 
victed ;  asserts  that  persons  are  evil  against  their  will ; 
but  this  is  no  argument  against  bettering  them  by 
punishment,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  by  way  of 
example  to  others ;  lays  down  rules  for  homicide.  It 
speaks  of  the  imperfection  and  hardship  of  law,  of 
the  evils  of  lust  and  avarice,  leading  to  murder  and 
suppression  of  evidence  ;  of  the  terrors  of  another  world  as 
restraints  on  vice,  of  further  provisions  in  the  case  of 
murder  and  homicide,  of  the  office  and  necessity  of  law  fof 
protecting  the  common  weal,  and  of  the  offences  of  children 
against  their  aged  parents,  which  even  the  prospect  ol 
future  punishment  has  not  been  able  to  prevent,  though 
truly  threatening. 
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Book  Xi — The  tenth  book  is  occupied  with  dogmas  of 
religious  belief;  questions  as  to  the  force  and  validity  of 
laws  and  institutes.  We  are  bound  to  act  and  think  as  the 
lawgiver  teaches,  who  must  oome  to  the  rescue  of  the  gods 
and  the  old  traditions.  Then  follow  remarks  on  motion 
and  self:activity  as  products  of  soul,  which  is  the  cause  of 
good  and  evil,  beauty  and  deformity,  and  disposes  the 
heavens.  Soul  is  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  gaze  on  it 
fully ;  it  is  to  be  apprehended  by  reflection  only.  The 
gods  take  care  of  men  and  the  minutest  matters,  and  can- 
not be  influenced  to  wink  at  wrong.  .  AH  has  been  done  to 
insure,  not  individual  happiness,  but  that  of  the  greatest 
number.  All  the  events  of  the  universe,  and  what  shall  be 
left  to  our  individual  will,  have  been  settled  by.  deity. 
]Jepravity  will  seek  that  which  is  depraved,  and  virtue 
will  tend  to  what  is  virtuous.  No  man  is  so  small  thfit  he 
will  escape  the  divine  notice,  nor  so  great  as  to  circumvent 
it  The  gods  and  daemons  are  our  allies,  and  we  are  their 
property.  Injustice  will  be  our  ruin,  and  a  just  intelligence 
our  safeguard,  Our  gods  will  not,  like  charioteers,  be 
bribed  to  lose  the  race.  No  persons  are  to  hold  sacred 
rites  in  private  houses  or  establish  sanctuaries  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  national  religion,  and  the  fulfilment  of  religious 
vows  of  dedicating  altara,  and  temples,  and  statues  must 
be  anxiously  scrutinized. 

.  J^ooh  XI. — Book  the  eleventh  speaks  of  treasure  trove, 
sal©  of  defective  or  unsound  articles  or  slaves,  adul- 
teration, asking  two  prices,  and  prescribes  for  the  cases ; 
reprehends  the  villainy  and  extortion  of  hotel-keepers 
and  other  hucksters;  treats  of  wages,  intestacy,  right 
of  willing,  hereditary  succession,  the  ill-will  of  the  dead 
as  regards  the  injury  of  orphans ;  protests  against  unkind- 
ness  to  parents,  who  are  images  revered  by  the  gods ; 
poisoning,  witchcraft ;  and  forbids  that  lunatics  should  be 
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left  at  large.  Further,  the  license  of  misrepresentation 
and  of  the  comcBdians  is  denounced,  and  the  love  of  litiga- 
tion or  the  corrupting  of  jurors. 

Booh  XII.^The  twelfth  and  last  book  contains  in- 
junctions on  acting  collectively  for  the  common  good, 
on  courage  in  battle,  on  the  funereal  honours  paid  to 
priests ;  also  against  perjury  and  loose  pleading,  with 
observations  on  the  right  of  jury  challenge.  Even  bad 
men  know  how  to  discriminate  goodness.  Then  there 
is  a  description  of  the  classes  of  visitors  that  haunt  a 
town,  exhortation  against  bribeiy,  against  lavish  offerings 
to  the  gods,  and  pomp  of  funereal  display.  "We  are 
reminded  of  the  hopes  and  fears  belonging  to  the  next 
world,  of  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  and  of  the  qualities 
that  should  be  possessed  by  the  night  committee  ;  of  what 
has  been  said  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  study  of  astronomy 
does  not  tend  to  atheism,  as  the  multitude  fancy.  No  man's 
piety  is  to  be  accepted  who  does  not  admit  that  the  soul 
is  the  oldest  of  things  born,  and  that  it  is  immortal  and 
rules  all  bodies,  and  who  does  not  assume  the  existence  of 
mind  in  the  stars. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  topics  embraced  in  this 
remarkable  exposition,  not  always  distinguished  by 
systematic  arrangement  of  its  parts,  nor  by  any  bril- 
liancy of  invention,  or  lofty  poetic  enthusiasm.  It  is 
just  such  an  unimpassioned  collection  of  old  thoughts  or 
suggestions  as  might  have  been  treasured  in  the  mind 
of  Plato,  when  his  fire  of  genius  was  quenched,  and  the 
frost  of  age  had  cramped  his  original  vigour,  and  made  him 
yearn  after  a  different  model  of  his  political  ideal.  But 
there  is  the  exuberance,  and  fertility,  and  universality, 
and  wisdom  of  the  master  stiU  apparent,  though  he  has 
settled  down  into  a  stereotyped  creed,  and  has  given  doubt 
and  the  love  of  disputation  to  the  winds.     There  is  a 
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curious  passage  in  Tr.  iv.  488,  Epist.  iii.  316  A,  where 
Flato  observes  "  that  his  attention  had  been  engaged  in 
some  other  trifles,  and  in  a  moderate  degree  with  the 
proemia  of  his  Laws,  excepting  what  you  or  some  other 
person  have  added  to  them,  for  I  hear  that  some  have 
meddled  with  them  subsequently,  yet  those  familiar  with 
mj'  style  will  be  able  to  discriminate  the  two." 

In  the  very  short  and  cursory  analysis  here  given, 
the  usual  practice  of  referring  to  the  Greek  paragraph 
has  been  laid  aside,  in  favour  of  the  wider  subdivision 
by  books,  in  which  both  English  and  Greek  agree.  Par- 
ticular allusions  occurring  in  the  Laws  have  been  given 
copiously  in  the  Index,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  them  in  the  Analysis.  Profoundly  interesting 
as  the  dialogue  is,  and  rich  in  intimations  fi-om  the 
mind  of  Plato  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  included 
in  a  scheme  of  eflfective  legislation,  it  adds  very  little 
to  our  conception  of  Plato,  the  philosopher  and  dialec- 
tician, who  must  be  studied,  chiefly  in  such  dialogues  as 
"  The  Eepublio,"  "TheGorgias,"  "Protagoras,"  "Thesete- 
tus,"  or  "  Parmenides,''  and  some  others.  To  have  enume- 
rated specially  all  the  striking  observations  and  references  to 
facts  of  everyday  life  contained  in  the  Laws  would  have 
swelled  this  volume  to  a  formidable  bulk,  and  would  have 
partly  defeated  the  object  of  giving  a  compendious  means  of 
consulting  the  author  readily,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  to  set  against  it. 
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EPINOMIS. 

(Translation.    Vol.  VI.) 

The  Epinomis  is  a  dialogue  or  discourse  of  Plato,  which  was 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  genuine  by  the  ancients.  In  it, 
happiness  is  regarded  as  the  lot  of  few  in  this  life,  but  to  the 
righteous  there  is  hope  in  his  end.  (Tr.  4,  36  :  Epin.  973 
C ;  992  C.)  The  attainment  of  particular  arts  and  sciences 
is  not  wisdom,  which  is  attributed  to  number  synonymous 
with  the  reasoning  power.  (Tr.  7,  8 ;  976  A,  B,  C,  D.)  Of 
this  numbering  power  God  is  the  author,  alriov,  or  pro- 
curing cause  :  it  is  the  source  of  what  is  well-ordered,  just 
and  fair.  (Tr.  9,  10;  977  A;  978  A,  B.)  This  power  not 
possessed  by  other  animals,  and  cannot  be  handed  down  as 
among  men  (Tr.  12 ;  978  C)  :  its  presence  seen  in  the  re- 
currence of  day  and  night,  the  waxing  and  waning  moon, 
months,  years,  in  the  distinction  of  seasons.  (Tr.  13 ;  978. 
E ;  979  A,  B.) 

But  the  acquisition  of  goodness  is,  of  all  things,  most 
difficiilt,  implying,  as  it  does,  wisdom,  justice,  temper- 
ance, and  fortitude.  (Tr.  13,  14;  979  0,  D.)  The  legis- 
lator is  to  inculcate  exalted  views  of  the  gods  and  their 
worship  (Tr.  14,  15 ;  980  B,  C.) ;  to  correct  false  views  of 
their  providential  care.  (Tr.  16 ;  980  D.)  The  soul  is  older 
and  more  honourable  than  the  body,  and  ought  to  rule  it  (Tr. 
16  ;  980  E  ;  Tr.  v.  543,  544 ;  Laws,  967  D ;  966  E) ;  ascent 
through  secondary  causes  to  the  Cause  of  all.  (Tr.  16  ;  981  A.) 
The  soul  is  without  colour,  invisible,  cognisant,  intelleo- 
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tually  apprehended,  possesses  memory  and  calculation  in 
the  changes  of  the  even  and  odd  (Tr.  17 ;  981  G) ;  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  planets  in  orderly 
periods,  perpetually  recurring,  prove  their  being  instinct 
with  soul.  (Tr.  18,  1 9  ;  982  B,  C,  D  ;  Laws,  966  E ;  967  B.) 

Analogy  insisted  on,  of  these  motions  with  those  of  the 
human  being.  (Tr.  19  ;  982  E.)  The  glorious  dance  of  the 
stars.  (lb.)  Their  magnitudes.  (Tr.  20 ;  983  A.)  A  God 
the  cause  of  their  movements.  (Tr.  20;  983  B,  0.) 
Folly  of  the  doctrine  of  fortuitous  concourse.  (983  D.) 
Body  and  soul  distinguished  as  the  governed  and  governing, 
as  the  non-intelligent  and  intelligent.  (Tr.  21 ;  983  E.) 
Body  incompetent  to  the  production  of  the  heavenly 
worlds :  they  are  either  gods  or  representations  of  divine 
power,  produced  as  statues  under  the  workmanship  of  the 
divine  hand.  (984  A.)  No  images  ever  more  beauteous  or 
worthy  of  religious  reverence,  or  set  in  such  exalted  station. 
(Tr.  22  ;  984  B.) 

Five  classes  of  existences :  the  gods,  the  stars,  dsemons 
who  act  the  part  of  good  angels  between  men  and 
gods,  who  seem  to  be  of  two  classes,  setherial  and  aerial, 
and  a  fifth,  aqueous  in  origin,  demigods.  (Tr.  22,  23, 
24;  984  D,  E;  986  A,  B,  0.)  Then  follow  a  number  of 
astronomical  details,  which  occupy  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs to  Tr.  27 ;  987  C.  He  then  touches  on  the  excel- 
lent climate  of  Greece  (Tr.  28 ;  987  D)  ;  the  superiority  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  barbarians  (987  E),  particularly  in  re- 
ligious matters  and  lofty  views  of  the  divine  nature.  (Tr. 
28,  29  ;  988  A,  B.)  The  deity  knows  that  when  he  teaches, 
man  will  follow,  and  what  he  teaches  is  to  number  and 
count.  (lb.) 

Again  he  reverts  to  the  to.  riys  ^au/iatrr^s  >^x5s>  ^"^^ 
its  self-actiyity,  and  being  the  cause  of  all  motion. 
(Tr.  29,  30 ;  988  G,  D,  E.)     The  scarcity  of  good  natures,- 
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but  when  produced,  their  great  influence  in  controlling 
others,  and  preserving  alive  the  services  of  religion. 
(Tr.  30,  31;  989  B,  C,  D.)  The  whole  winds  up  with 
a  further  reference  to  number  and  to  geometry,  absurdly 
so  called,  as  facilitating  the  study  of  Being,  as  well  as  to 
the  investigation  of  surfaces,  solids  and  ratios,  regarded  as 
branches  of  mathematical  or  numbering  and  computative 
science  (Tr.  32 ;  990  C) ;  reference  to  the  nocturnal  assem 
bly.    (Tr.  36  ;  992  D ;  Tr.  v.  535 ;  .Laws,  962  C,  D.) 


AXTOCHUS. 

AxiocHDS,  a  dialogue,  found  amongst  the  list  of  the  complete 
works  of  Plato,  which  was  regarded  as  spurious  in  ancient 
times,  and,  from  its  mention  of  the  Academy,  written  after 
Plato's  death.  It  contains  a  striking  account  of  the  dis- 
quiet and  alarm  felt  by  an  old  man,  Axiochus,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  his  end,  and  the  arguments  of  Socrates  to  allay  his 
fears,  and  inspire  confidence  of  future  happiness. 

Description  of  the  sufferer.  (Tr.  40  ;  Axioch.  364  B ; 
'  365  A.)  Eeproof  addressed  to  him.  (Tr.  41 ;  365  B.) 
Life  is  only  a  sojourn,  and  it  is  childish  to  hold  to  it  so 
firmly.  (Tr.  42;  365  C.)  True;,  but  there  is  still  the 
physical  reluctance  to  rot  among  worms  and  creeping 
things.    (365  D.) 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot." 

Shak, — Measare  for  Measwe,  act  iii.  so,  1. 

The  child  thinks  how  he  shall  feel  in  his  cofSn,  but  this  is 
to  give  to  insensibility  the  attributes  of  perception : 
"  This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.* 

The  soul's  aspirations  after  the  Celestial  world,  when  the 
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lump  of  earth  is  left  behind,  described.  (Tr.  43,  44 ;  366 
A,  B.)  Description  of  the  ages  of  man  (Tr.  44  to  46  ;  366 
D,  E  ;  367  A,  B,  0)  ;  with  which  compare  Shak,  "As  You 
Like  it,"  act  ii.  so.  7,  where  the  melancholy  Jacques  moral- 
izes. Sources  of  human  dissatisfaction  dwelt  on.  (Tr.  47 
to  49 ;  368  0,  D,  E:)  Fickleness  of  Ihe  surging  mob, 
savage,  envious,  and  uneducated.  (369  A,  B.)  Soul's  im- 
mortality pro'^sd  by  its  wonderful  scientific  achievements. 
(Tr.  51 ;  370  B,  C.)  Entire  conviction  of  the  dying  man. 
(Tr.  52 ;  370  D,  E.)  Judgment  and  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
(Tr.  64;  371  C,  D.)  Pains  of  the  wicked.  (Tr.  54,  55; 
371  E ;  372  A.)  The  righteous  may  safely  presume  on 
immortal  happiness.     (Tr.  56  ;  372  B.) 

The  effect  of  this  discourse  is  declared  by  Axiochus  to 
have  removed  his  fears,  and  to  have  made  him  long  for 
death  as  that  which  will  introduce  him  to  a  better  home. 


EEYXIA8. 

Eryxias,  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  considered  spurious 
from  ancient  times,  is  occupied  with  the  discussion,  how  far 
riches  are  equally  valuable  with  wisdom  and  science,  and 
whether  the  value  of  a  thing  does  not  consist  in  the  use  we 
can  make  of  it.  Erasistratus  asks,  "  What  good  will  wisdom 
do  a  man  who  lacks  necessaries  ?"  And  the  reply  is,  "  That 
if  he  lived  among  those  who  treasured  wisdom,  it  would 
be  to  him  in  place  of  money.  (Tr.  vi.  63  ;  Eryx.  394 
A,  D.)  Are  men  to  despise  wisdom  in  comparison  with 
Pentelic  marble,  when  only  the  wise  captain  or  physician 
can  provide  for  the  advantage  of  others  ?  (Tr.  64  ;  394  E.) 
Wealth  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  those  who  know  how  to  use 
it."     (Tr.  68,  69  ;  397  E.) 

Here  again  he  asks,    "  Would  not  a  man  seem  to  be 
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out  of  his  wits  if  he  expected  to  learn  grammar,  or 
any  other  science  to  be  acquired  by  his  own  diligence 
and  by  other  men's  instruction,  by  praying  to  the  gods  ?' 
(Tr.  69,  70  ;  398  C,  E.)  The  preference  given  to  the  terti- 
mony  of  the  wise  man  before  judges  in  court  is  then 
touched  on.  (Tr.  70,  71;  399  B,  C.)  "Again,  riches 
would  be  useless  if  we  had  no  bodily  wants,  as  hunger  or 
cold,  or  unfulfilled  desires.  (Tr.  74;  401  D,  E.)  If  such 
is  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  these  bodily  wants,  the  man  of 
science  will  be  the  richer.  (Tr.  76 ;  402  E.)  A  horse 
is  useful  only  to  those  who  know  how  to  usehim."|  (Tr.  76, 
77  ;  403  A.)  Being  less  easy  to  convince  the  collocutor  by 
argument  than  to  soften  a  stone  by  boiling,  it  is  proposed 
to  change  the  subject.     (Tr.  80 ;  405  B,  C.) 


ON  VIETUE. 

On  Virtue  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue  included  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  complete  editions  of  Plato,  not,  however,  regarded 
as  genuine.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  parts  of  the  Menon.  It 
commences  with  the  inquiry  whether  Virtue  is  or  is  not 
to  be  taught.  (Tr.  85  ;  376  A,  B.)  "  Whom  have  Thucy- 
dides,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Pericles  made  good? 
(Tr.  86  ;  376  D.)  Good  men  confer  benefit,  and  bad  men 
hurt,  and  all  wish  the  former.  (Tr.  86  ;  377  A.)  Cleophan- 
tus,  son  of  Themistocles,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  he- 
stowed  on  his  education,  was  a  failure.  (Tr.  87  ;  377  C.) 
The  same  is  true  of  Lysimachus,  brought  up  by  Aristides 
(Tr.  87 ;  377  D),  and  of  Paralus  and  Xanthippus,  the  sons 
of  Pericles.  (Tr.  88  ;  377  E.)  Thucydides  ,  too,  had  his 
sons,  Melesias  innl  Stephanus,  made  good  wrestlers,  but 
evidently  did  not  expect  to  make  them  Tirtuous.  (Tr.  88 ; 
378  A,  B.^ 
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"If,  however,  virtue  cannot  be  taught,  are  men  good 
naturally?  (Tr.  89 ;  378  C.)  There  are  many  depart- 
ments of  art  where  certain  professors  have  great  skill 
in  discriminating  excellency,  such  as  in  horses,  dogs,  &c, 
Tr.  89  ;  378  D,  E.)  Which,  then,  are  of  most  importance 
—good  horses  or  good  men  ?  Why  men,  surely.  Would  there 
not,  then,  be  an  art  for  recognising  the  natural  character- 
istic of  goodness,  highly  prized  among  men  ?  (Tr.  89  ;  379 
A.)  Would  not  such  be  selected  when  mere  boys,  and  shut 
up  like  silver  in  the  Acropolis  to  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chief, to  be  laid  up  for  use  as  saviours  and  patrons  of  the 
state  in  maturer  life?    (Tr.  90;  379  B.) 

"  If,  then,  human  nature  is  not  good  by  means  of  edu- 
cation or  early  endowment,  it -must  be  by  divine  inspi- 
ration, as  in  the  case  of  seers  and  oracle  singers.  (Tr. 
90;  379  C.)  Good  men  are  superior  to  these  by  far. 
Women  speak  of  them  as  divine ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Homer  use  similar  language.  When  a  god  wishes 
that  a  state  should  be  prosperous  he  causes  good  men 
to  dwell  therein ;  and  when  a  city  is  about  to  suffer  ill, 
he  takes  these  good  men  out  of  it.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  virtue  is  neither  natural  nor  acquired,  but 
is  present  by  a  divine  dispensation  to  those  who  possess  it." 
(Tr.  90 ;  379  D.) 


ON  JUSTICE. 

On  Justice  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  spurious  dialogues  of 
Plato.  It  is  not  an  adequate  definition  to  say  that  Justice 
is  what  is  considered  just.  (Tr.  91 ;  372  C.)  We  distin- 
guish greater  and  less  by  measure  and  weight — what  is  the 
instrument  by  which  we  distinguish  just  and  unjust? 
(Tr.  92;  373  A.)  The  decision  is  made  by  speech  on  the 
part  of  judges  who  enunciate  a  judgment  respecting  the 
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points  in  dispute.  (Tr.  92;  373  B,  C.)  When  things  sink 
in  the  scale  we  term  them  heavy,  or  when  they  rise  we 
call  them  light,  (Tr.  92,  93 ;  373  D,  E.)  We  cannot, 
however,  say  what  the  just  and  unjust  are  in  this  cfiFhand 
way. 

This  leads  to  the  assertion,  oft  repeated,  that  Socrates 
does  not  believe  that  men  are  willingly  unjust  and  vicious. 
To  lie  and  deceive  are  unjust,  and  to  tell  truth  and  not 
deceive  are  to  do  what  is  beneficial.  To  be  unjust,  then,  is 
to  hurt.  (Tr.  93,  94 ;  374  A,  B,  C.)  But  is  this  true  when 
we  hurt  an  enemy  ?  for  if  so,  it  is  just  to  lie  in  order  to 
deceive  an  enemy.  (Tr.  94;  374  D.)  The  interlocutor 
even  thinks  it  just  to  deceive  friends  for  their  benefit ;  so 
that  it  thus  appears  that  lying  and  truth  are  both  just  and 
unjust,  as  well  as  deception.  (Tr.  94 ;  374  E.)  Still  we 
want  some  better  criterion;  if  only  such  as  we  use  in  distin- 
guishing right  from  left.  The  respondent  thinks  that 
things  are  just  when  they  are  done  at  the  proper  time,  and 
the  reverse  when  done  out  of  season.  (Tr.  94  ;'375  A.) 
But  this  doing  in  season  implies  knowledge  in  every  depart- 
ment of  art.  The  just  man  is  therefore  just  by  knowledge, 
and  the  unjust  man  is  unjust  by  ignorance.  (Tr.  95 ;  375 
B,  G.)  But  men  are  without  instruction  against  their  wills, 
and  therefore  the  uninstructed  and  unjust  are  so  unwil- 
lingly, and  injustice  is  involuntary,  (Tr,  95 ;  376  D.) 
The  poet,  then,  who  declared  that  no  one  is  voluntarily 
evil,  nor  unwilling  to  be  happy,  declared  what  is  true. 


SISYPHUS. 

Sisyphus,  one  of  the  dialogues  believed  to  be  improperly 
attributed  to  Plato,  on  the  subject  of  consultation.  Socrates 
asks,  "What  is  meant  by  consulting  in  the  abstract — in 
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what  good  or  ill  consulting  consists  ?  (Tr.  100 ;  387  B,  C.) 
Is  it  mere  guessing,  or  is  knowing  concerned  in  it,  and  not 
mere  surmising?"  (Tr.  101;  388 B,  C.)  Again,  Socrates 
asks  "  whether  men  consult  about  what  they  know  or  what 
they  don't  know  ?  (Tr.  102  ;  388  D.)  As  a  case  in  point, 
geometricians  do  not  seek  whether  a  figure  has  a  diameter, 
but  what  is  the  relative  length  of  a  diameter  compared  with 
the  sides,  or  what  is  the  side  of  the  double  cube  (Tr.  102 ; 

388  E.  See  Art.  Side) ;  nor  do  they  seek  whether  the  ail 
exists,  but  whether  it  is  unlimited  and  infinite.     (Tr.  103; 

389  A.) 

"  What,  then,  are  the  hindrances  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  inquirers?  (Tr.  103  ;  389  B.)  This  can  be  only 
defect  of  knowledge.  We  must,  therefore,  make  all  sail 
and  let  out  or  strain  our  ropes  to  come  up  with  it."  (Tr.  103  ; 
389  C.)  Compare  loosing  the  reins  (Tr.  i.  268  ;  Protag.  338 
A)  and  stretching  every  rope.  (lb.)  "  Can  a  person  who  is 
ignorant  take  counsel  about  any  art?  (Tr.  104;  389 D.) 
Ought  not,  then,  the  man  who  does  not  know  to  seek  to 
learn  ?  (Tr.  104 ;  390  A.)  What  was  the  use  of  yesterday's 
consultation,  where  all  were  ignorant  ?  and  why  did  you 
not  seek  to  be  taught  by  those  who  knew  ?  (Tr.  105  ;  390 
B,  C.)  All  consultation  is  about  the  future :  what  has 
really  no  existence.  Can  a  man,  then,  consult  well  for 
what  does  not  exist?  (Tr.  106 ;  390 E.)  A  man  cannot 
tell  who  is  the  best  marksman  when  the  competitors  have 
no  mark  to  shoot  at  and  aim  at  nothing  at  random.  (Tr. 
107  ;  391  A,  B.)  You  cannot  hit  what  does  not  exist,  and 
how  can  you  consult  well  05r  ill  for  it?  (Tr.  108  ;  391  C.) 
We  have,  then,  still  to  discover  what  we  mean  by  good  or 
evil  counsellors."    (Tr.  108 ;  391  D.) 
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DEMODOCDS. 

Demodocus,  one  of  the  quasi  dialogues,  included  in  the 
complete  editions  of  Plato,  which  antiquity  regarded  as 
spurious.  It  contains  three  or  four  cases  to  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  speciousness  attaches,  but  which  admit  of 
easy  reply. 

"  Is  it  not  ridiculous,"  he  asks,  "  to  meet  together 
for  counsel  on  a  suhject  about  which  there  is  no  know- 
ledge, and  which,  if  known,  needs  no  counsel?  (Tr.  109; 
Demod.  380  B.)  You  either  know  or  you  don't  know,  or 
some  do, and  others  not;  if  none  of  you  know,  what  use  is 
it  to  advise  ?  (Tr.  109 ;  380  C.)  One  wise  man,  knowing, 
can  solve  the  whole  case  for  those  who  are  inexpert ;  but 
you  want  to  hear  those  who  do  and  who  do  not  know."  (Tr, 
110;  380  D.)  The  whole  of  the  case  is  carefully  argued. 
.  He  then  asks,  "What  is  the  value  of  the  vote  or 
decision,  where  those  who  argue  are  incapable  (Tr.  Ill ; 
381  D),  and  to  go  through  the  farce  of  declaring  a  verdict  ? 
(Tr.  Ill ;  381  E.)  You  do  not  individually  not  know  and 
become  wise  by  congregating,  nor  doubt  personally  and 
get  clear-sighted  by  assembling."     (lb.) 

Again,  he  meets  with  a  man  who  rebukes  his  friend  for 
believing  an  accuser  without  listening  to  the  defendant  (Tr. 
113 ;  382  E)  ;  neither  has  he  seen  the  occurrence  nor  any 
friend  whom  he  might  trust.  (Tr.  113 ;  383  A.)  There 
is  an  old  saying,  "  Do  not  decide  before  you  have  heard 
both  sides."  (Tr.  113 ;  383  C).  The  objector  replies,  "  That 
it  seems  to  him  absurd  if  he  cannot  possibly  know  which 
of  the  two  speaks  true  or  false,  to  take  this  course.  If 
lie  does  not  know  by  what  is  truly  stated,  how  is  he  to 
judge  better  when  he  has  heard  what  is  false  ?"  (Tr.  114 ; 
383  D)  and  so  forth. 

Again,  a  certain  person  abused  another  for  not  lending 
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him  money  or  trusting  him.  He  is  asked,  "  What  error 
was  committed  by  the  one  who  refused,  and  whether  he 
was  not  himself  in  fault  by  not  persuading  him?  (Tr. 
115;  '384  B,  0.)  You  failed  because  you  did  not  get 
what  you  wanted,  not  he  who  would  not  lend.  (lb;) 
You  did  not  go  to  work  the  right  way,  and  why  should  you 
abuse  him  ?"     (Tr.  115,  116 ;  384  D.) 

Again,  a  man  charges  another  with  folly  for  yielding 
too  ready  credence  to  any  one  who  fell  in  his  way 
(Tr.  117  ;  385  C),  knowing  that  men  are  boasters  and 
wicked,  and  that  he  should  only  trust  his  own  friends 
and  fellow-citizens.  (lb.)  But  what  says  the  party  im- 
pugned? If  he  says  what  is  true,  is  it  not  better  to 
trust  him  quickly  than  slowly  ?  (Tr.  117  ;  385  D.)  You 
would  have  blamed  him  more  if  he  had  taken  more  time 
and  been  out  in  his  judgment  with  persons  who  did 
notmeet  him  accidentally.  What  is  worthy  of  blame  is, 
not  the  rapidity  of  the  trusting,  but  believing  what  is  not 
true.  (Tr.  117,  118  ;  385  B.)  Ought  we  not  to  consider 
equally  whether  relatives  and  ^miliar  acquaintances  speak 
the  truth  ?  (Tr.  118, 119  ;  386  Ai)  And  does  it  really  matter 
who  the  party  is,  if  all  agree  in  this  particular  ? 

The  last  case  really  proceeds  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  at  least  suggests  the  real  solution  of  the  di£B.culty. 
With  regard  to  the  first  and  second  cases,  the  answer  is 
obvious.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  an 
independent.perfectly  intelligent  bystander  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  secret.  The  further  advocacy  may  pervert  as 
well  as  enlighten.  The  truth  of  conflicting  testimony  can 
be  only  surmised  or  solved  on  the  principle  of  striking  an 
average,  or  tested  by  its  contradictions  and  concurrences. 
Tn  the  midst  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.  Even  a  decision 
in  favour  of  the  wrong  side  is  often  right,  and  inevitable 
under  the  imperfect  cognisance  we  can  take  of  the  case. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

The  Definitions  are  a  catalogue  of  general  terms  appended 
to  the  complete  editions  of  our  author,  but  wHch  shed  little 
light  on  anything  peculiar  to  him.  Many  of  them  are 
inadecjuate,  or  leave  as  much  to  be  explained  as  needed 
explanation  at  first.  Others  are  mere  commonplace,  and 
are  already  better  understood  by  thqge  who  are  capable  of 
reading  Plato  at  all ;  while  Plato's  own  explanations  are 
both  more  full  and  precise.  The  time  may  have  been  when 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  may  have  been  less  fully  under- 
stood than  they  are  in-  our  day,  and  when  such  a  list  may 
have  had  its  use.  They  may  be  worth  preserving  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  exposition,  and  a  mark  of  painstaking 
regard  for  the  most  exalted  of  all  the  early  philosophers, 
but  will  hardly  be  appealed  to  in  our  own  day,  except  in 
some  rare  case  which  might  render  a  reference  to  the  mind 
of  antiquity  desirable,  though  even  then  but  small  weight 
could  be  attached  to  them  as  solving  any  important  question. 


TIMiEUS  THE  LOCEIAN. 

TiM^trs  the  Locrian,  generally  regarded  as  a  short  trans- 
lation or  modified  version  of  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  is  pre- 
sumed to  belong  to  a  much  later  period,  and  is  written, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  Doric  dialect.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  mere  transcript  or  compendium  of  its  namesake,  and  it 
contains  some  passages  of  value.  It  tells  us  that  the  mate- 
rial of  the  world  vXri  is  immortal  but  not  unmoved,  without 
form  or  scheme  by  itself,  but  receptive  of  all  form ;  that 
what  envelopes  bodies  is  divisible  and  has  the  nature  of 
the  different,  which  vkrj  is  place  and  space  (94  A).  Sofa 
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and  dttrfi^crts  are  conjoined.  (Tr.  148 ;  94  B,C.)  The  Cosmos  is 
made  out  of  vXij,  and  is. ju.ovoyci/'^s,  instinct  with  life  and  reason, 
and  spherical,  a  created  god,  indestructible  by  any  other 
power  than  that  of  the  Supreme  Maker.  What  is  good  has 
in  it  no  tendency  to  decay,  and  the  world  is,  therefore,  in- 
corruptible, deathless,  and  blessed,  made  by  One  who  did  not 
look  to  a  pattern  made  by  hands  but  to  intelligible  essence, 
a.-aapef)(f.iptjrov.  (Tr.  149  ;  94  D,  E ;  95  A.)  Things  com- 
pounded according  to 'the  best  analogy,  or  proportion,  suffer 
neither  augmentation  nor  decay.  (Tr.  149 ;  95  B.)  God  the 
eternal  can  only  be  seen  by  the  mind,  the  Cosmos  by  the 
eyes.  (Tr.  150;  96  C.)  The  same  planet  is  at  one  time 
evening  and  at  another  morning  star  when  not  lost  in  the 
sun's  rays,  and  Venus  often  performs  this  oflSce  as  having  an 
orbit  not  very  different  from  the  sun's.  (Tr.  154  ;  96  E.) 
The  sun,  by  its  annual  and  diurnal  motion,  moves  in  a 
spiral ;  its  periods  are  called  time  :  the  image  of  an  un- 
created time  or  eternity.     (Tr.  155 ;  97  C.) 

The  first  principles  of  created  things  are  matter  and 
form ;  the  first  the  substratum,  the  second  determining 
the  shape.  Their  product  is  body,  earth,  water,  air,  fire. 
(Tr.  156;  97  E.)  The  pyramid  with  four  equal  faces, 
formed  out  of  the  elementary  trigon  and  equilateral  and 
having  four  equal  solid  angles,  is  the  element  of  fire,  the 
most  unstable  and  minute  in  its  atoms  (though  cei'tainly 
very  stable  in  fact).  The  octohedron,  with  eight  equal 
faces  and  .  six  equal  solid  angles,  is  that  of  air.  The 
icosihedron,  with  twenty  equal  faces  and  twelve  solid 
angles,  is  that  of  water,  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  atoms, 
The  dodecahedron  is  the  model  of  the  universe,  being 
most  nearly  related  to  the  sphere.  (Tr.  157, 158 ;  98  A,  B. 
C,  D.) 

Account  of  the  creation  of  man's  soul.  (Tr.  1 59 ;  99  D.) 
The  same  tripartite  division  as  that  of  the  Timeeus,  and 
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the  same  location  is  assigned.  (Tr.  160;  99  E.)  Some 
organs  are  for  nutriment,  others  ■  for  preservation.  Some 
sensations  are  too  feeble  to  excite  attention  or  rouse 
thought.  What  is  consonant  to  nature  is  pleasant,  that 
which  does  violence  to  it  is  painful.  (Tr.  160;  100  B.) 
Touch  judges  of  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  smoothness, 
roughness,  softness,  resistance,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  weight  and 
levity.  (Tr.  161;  100  D.)  The  centre  of  the  sphere  is 
our  "  below,"  and  what  is  between  it  and  the  periphery  is 
"  up."  Heat  expands  and  cold  compresses  bodies,  while 
taste  is  allied  to  touch.  (Tr.  163 ;  101  E.^  Quick  sounds 
are  acute,  slow  sounds  grave.  What  is  composed  according 
to  musical  ratios  is  in  tune,  what  is  without  order  or  pro- 
portion is  inharmonious. 

The  highest  and  most  varied  of  the  senses  is  that  of 
sight,  embracing  all  tints  and  colours,  chiefly  white,  black, 
red,  and  bright,  aU  the  rest  arising  from  the  admixture 
of  these.  White  expands  the  sight,  black  contracts  it  (the 
physical  action  on  the  lid  and  pupil  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse), just  as  heat  and  cold  diffuse  the  sense  of  touch 
or  contract  it,  or  as  the  harsh  constricts  the  palate  while 
the  acid  dilates  it.  (Tr.  162;  101  B,  C.)  The  veins 
are  made  channels  of  nutriment,  conveying  a  stream  to 
the  whole  body  like  water  pipes.  Eespirationis  explained 
on  the  principle  of  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  the  air 
flowing  in  and  being  drawn  on  to  fill  the  place- of  what  is 
expired  through  unseen  pores,  about  which  the  moisture  is 
seen  to  stand  in  drops.  (Tr.  163  J  101  0,  D.)  The  cup- 
ping-glass and  attraction  of  amber  are  examples  in  point. 
(Tr.  163 ;  101  E ;  102  A.)  All  nourishment  is  conveyed  to 
the  body  from  the  heart  as  the  root,  and  from  the  cavity  of 
the. belly,  as  a  fountain,  which,  if  it  be  irrigated  by  more 
than  what  is  drained  off,  is  said  to  undergo  growth,  or 
contrariwise  decay;  the  stage  of  perfection  lying  between 
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the  two,  and  conceived  of  as  an  exact  equality  of  inflow  and 
outflow.     (Tr.  164;  102  A.) 

Then  death  and  disease  are  explained.  Froi^  todily 
disease,  that  of  the  soul,  too,  in  part  arises,  according 
to  the  faculties  influenced.  (Tr.  164 ;  102  B,  0,  D.)  These 
powers  or  faculties  are  next  enumerated.  (Tr.  165;  102 
E.)  The  limits  of  virtue  and  vice  depend  on  our  in- 
difference to,  or  our  being  wholly  under  the  dominion  of 
the  passions.  (Tr.  165 ;  103  A.)  For  this  is  the  definition 
of  temperance  or  moderation,  viz.,  a  willingness  to  obey 
and  exhibit  endurance.  Intelligence  and  philosophy  with 
its  lofty  and  far-reaching  aims,  purging  away  false  im- 
pressions, have  established  science,  calling  back  the  mind 
from  gross  ignorance  and  setting  it  free  to  dweU.  on  the 
view  of  divine  things.  To  ponder  these  in  a  manner  self- 
sufiicing  and  according  to  human  need,  and  with  a  bountiful 
flow  adapted  to  the  contemporaneous  time  of  life,  is  a 
blessed  thing.  He  to,  whom  the  deity  has  allotted  such  a 
fate  is  conducted  to  tha  most  blissful  life  through  impres- 
sions or  opinions  the  most  true. 

If,  however,  the  man  is  obdurate  and  disobedient,  let 
punishment  follow  him,  both  from  the  laws,  and  reason, 
and  conscience,  bringing  with  them  terrors  intense  of 
this  world  and  of  that  below,  where  inexorable  punish- 
ments are  appointed  for  the  unhappy  dead,  and  all  the 
ills  which  I  commend  the  Ionian  poet  for  imposing  on 
the  unholy  and  polluted.  In  the  same  way  as  we  some- 
times restore  bodies  to  health  by  injurious  remedies 
where  they  will  not  yield  to  very  restorative  ones,  so  do 
we  keep  souls  under  restraint  by  false  statements  where 
they  cannot  be  led  by  true.  Strange  punishments  would 
necessarily  be  spoken  of  among  the  number :  such  as  that 
the  souls  of  cowards  put  on  the  shapes  of  women  who  are 
given  to  railing;   that  murderers  assume  the  bodies  of 
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wild  beasts  by  way  of  punishment ;  lechers  those  of  sows 
or  boars ;  light  and  lofty-minded  persons  those  of  air-tra- 
versing birds.  Again,  the  idle,  the  do-nothings,  the  nn- 
leamed  and  unreflecting  pass  into  the  shapes  that  occupy 
water.  On  all  these,  in  a  second  period,  Nemesis,  together 
with  the  ancient  deities  that  dwell  beneath  the  earth,  who 
are  the  appointed  judges  of  human  beings,  have  passed 
sentence.  These  are  they  to  whom  the  sovereign  deity  and 
guide  of  all  entrusted  the  distribution  of  the  Cosmos,  con- 
jointly filled  with  gods  and  men  and  all  other  living  things, 
as  many  as  have  been  fashioned  after  that  noblest  ideal  of 
the  Uncreated,  Eternal,  and  Intelligible.  (Tr.  167,  168  ; 
104B,  0,  D,  E;  105  A.) 
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A. 

A.BSOLDTB  beauty,  goodness,  and  greatness,  ouri  Kvtff  air6,  require  the 
admission  of  the  soul's  immortality  (Tr.  i.  106  ;  Phiied.  100  B.) 

goodness  and  folly  on  the  purt  of  men  inconsistent  with  the 

dictum  of  Protagoras,  that  "  The  man  is  the  measme  of  all  things" 
(Tr.  iU.  287 ;  Cratyl.  386  B,  C). 

heat  or  cold  does  not  exist  in  subject  or  object  separately  (Tr. 

i.  387 ;  Theset.  157  A) ;  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  unchangeable 
unit,  either  the  me  or  not  me,  in  nature  (Tr.  387,  388  ;  157  B,  C,  D, 
E) ;  the  absolute  continuous  one,  or  Ens,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  many  and  discontinuous,  in  the  systems  of  Parmenidea  and  Zeno 
(of  which  see  a  good  account  in  Grote's  Plato,  i.  97,  and  following). 
•  science  is  that  of  pure  doctrine  or  learning,  not  of  any  parti- 


cular qualified  science  (Tr.  ii.  123 ;  Eep.  438  B,  C,  D) ;  what  admits  of 
dependence  or  relation  belongs  to  itself  alone,  tliough  it  may  be  tlie 
species  of  a  class  (ib.) ;  the  understanding  beholds  pure  righteousness, 
moderation,  and  science,  when  duly  nurtured,  viz.,  absolute,  science  or 
knowledge  of  the  true  Ens  (Tr.  i.  323;  Phadr.  247  D). 

•  and  self-sustaining,  rh  niv  airh  xaB'  avT6,  as  opposed  to  the  t'o 


Si  ae\  i<piiixevov  &\\ov  (Tr.  iv.  83 ;  Phileb.  53  D) ;  that  for  the  sake 

of  which  whatever  is  produced  always  is  in  the  class  good  (Tr.  85  ; 

54  C). 
Absorption  in  thought  makes  Socrates  stand  still  a  whole  day  and  night 

in  one  spot  (Tr.  iii.  571 ;  Symp.  220  C.  D), 
Abstinence  from  excess,  not  for  its  own  sake  but  the  fecir  of  woreo  evii, 

entitled  "  a  foolish  moderation  "  (Tr.  i.  67  ;  Phajd.  68  E). 
of  the  Tarantine  locus  from   all  gratification  of  the   senses 

(Tr.  V.  333 ;  Laws,  810  A) ;  men  should  be  superior  to  brutes  in  the 
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Ksoreiao  of  ihe  sexual  pasaion  (Tr.  334 ;  ib. ;    840  C,  D) ;  no  man  to ' 
tonoh  other  than  his  wedded  wife,  nor  to  indulge  a  passion  for  males 
(Tr.885;841D). 

Abstract  lore  of  truth,  not  the  art  or  science  which  is  greatest  and  best, 
and  most  aids  us,  but  that  which,  without  reference  to  profit,  regards 
the  clear,  the  certain,  and  most  true  (Tr.  iv.  93 ;  Phileb.  58  C). 

and  concrete,  different  (Tr.  i.  74,  75;  Phssd.  74  A,  B);  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  equality  and  the  equal  (ib.) ;  abstraction  im- 
plies comparison  with  something  not  present,  and  requires  reminis- 
cence (Tr.  76 ;  74  E ;  75  A) ;  everything  concrete  comes  to  us  through 
sensation,  and  is  compared  with  that  previously  conceived  abstract 
which  we  got  to  know  before  birth  (Tr.  76 ;  75  C) ;  this  is  true  not 
only  of  equality  but  of  tlie  beautiful,  the  good,  the  just  and  holy  (ib., 
Tr.  77 ;  76  A)  ;  the  abstract  is  never  subject  to  change  or  decay  (Tr. 
80, 81 ;  78  D,  E) ;  is  only  laid  hold  of  by  thought,  Siavotas  Aojur/t^ 
(Tr.  81 ;  79  A) ;  partakes  of  permanency,  and  is  allied  to  soul ;  is 
unseen  as  opposed  to  seen  (ib. ;  Tr.  81,  82 ;  79  B,  C). 

Abstracts,  do  they  exist  apart  from  concretes  ?  (Tr.  iii.  407,  408 ,  Farm. 
130  A,  B,  G,  D,  E) ;  what  is  abstract  similitude  as  distinct  from  per- 
sonal ?  (ib.) ;  is  there  an  abstract  man,  or  fire,  or  water  ?  (ib.) ;  ab- 
stract hair,  mud,  or  dirt?  (ib.);  Socrates  expresses  hesitation  and 
doubt  (Tr.  408 ;  130  D) ;  does  like  partake  of  similitude,  large  of 
greatness,  things  just  and  beautiful  of  justice  and  beauty  as  something 
added?  (Tr.  409  ;  131  A)  ;  does  each  thing  so  partaking  partake  of 
part  or  of  the  whole  species  1  (ib.) ;  is  it  one  in  each  of  the  many  ? 
(Tr.  409;  131  B);  whole  will  be  separate  from  itself  (ib.);  Socrates 
replies  that  "Day  is  one  and  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  in  many 
places  without  being  distinct  from  itself  (ib.).  Though  it  is  quito  true 
that  Plato's  language  Itads  us  to  suppose  that  he  conceived  some  of 
these  at  least — whether  we  term  them  abstracts  or  general  ideas  or 
concepts — to  possess  a  real  substantive  existence,  and  active  working 
power,  yet  still  he  warns  us  that  these  vooiiuva  may  be  only  in  the 
mind  and  not  otherwise  objective  (Tr.  i.  81 ;  Phssd.  79A;  iii.  41 2; 
Parm.  132  B ;  Tr.  ii.  196 ;  Eep.  507  B).  Certainly  they  are  regarded  as 
invisible  (Tr.  i.  80,  81;  79  B,  0;  Tr.  ii.  357,  358;  Tim.  51  A,  B  to 
52  A).  Ill  one  sense  tliey  are  the  objects  of  our  thought  world,  without 
which  we  can  neither  reason  nor  interchange  our  ideas ;  and  while 
,  even  the  outer  world  of  sense  may  be  conceived  of  only  as  somethmg 
like  a  phantasmagoria  of  changing  appearances,  and  not  the  same  to 
each  individual,  they  might  consistently  enough  have  been  deemed 
the  more  permanent  and  real  of  the  two.  In  the  midst  of  perpetual 
'birth  and  decay,  becoming  and  perishing,  multitudinousness  and  dis- 
continuousncss,  it  was  a  legitiinato  aspiration  of  philosophy  to  strive 
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to  discover  something  fixed  and  enduring,  not  limited  by  conditions 
of  time  or  place,  the  real  objects  of  the  intelligible  world,  bearing  a 
direct  relation  to  the  ultimate  reality  of  realities  as  partial  manifesta- 
tions of  it  or  indisaolubly  knit  with  it.  We  still  profess  in  the  region 
of  religion  and  moraU  to  hold  to  the  conviction  of  the  eternal  truth 
and  vaUdity  of  sume  of  these  abstracts  as  having  so  far  objective  ex- 
istence that  they  cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  human  caprice,  nor 
obliterated  by  any  moral  fall.  Happily  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
about  them  prevails,  and  they  are  not  openly  opposed  or  discredited ; 
but  were  all  mankind  capable  of  repudiating  tbem  with  entire  conaoi  - 
eutious  conviction,  though  we  could  no  longer  appeal  to  our  common 
consciousness  respecting  them,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  are 
rooted  in  something  that  lies  outside  the  region  of  the  changeable. 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  such  abstract  conceptions,  if  they  rest 
on  no  ascertained  philosophically  certain  ground,  are  equally  valid  as 
a  rule  of  life,  and  will  be  held  indispensable  by  those  who,  as  it  were, 
translate  and  expound  their  meaning  as  symbols  into  what  answers  to 
them  in  practice.  They  are  thus,  as  it  were,  data,  the  common  staple 
of  thought  and  literature,  inherited  from  age  to  age,  and  the  dif- 
ferences about  them,  dependent  on  different  education,  do  not  inter- 
fere with  a  certain  fixedness  of  type.  But  even  external  objects  are 
not  wholly  the  same  in  the  view  of  the  ploughman,  the  chemist,  or 
the  metaphysician,  and  take  a  complexion  and  filling  up  from  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  indefinite.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  proof  of  mental  haziness  of  conoep'tiou  when  numbers  and  triangles, 
and  air,  and  fire,  and  chaos,  and  necessity  are  spoken  of  as  productive 
(energies,  or  the  Good  and  Beautiful  as  one  with  creative  power, 
though  we  still  talk  of  the  Infinite  and  Unconditioned  in  much  the 
same  way  ;  but  have  we  any  clearer  view  of  what  is  implied  in  the 
production  of  the  material  world  by  any  flat  of  Intelligence  or  will, 
save  only  that  the  expression  is  more  in  accordance  with  that  pre- 
eminence of  function  which  we  assign  to  our  thinking  part  ?  When 
the  principle  of  number  becomes  creative  and  takes  on  it  intelligent 
operations,  gives  birth  to  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  the  well-ordered 
in  heaven  and  earth,  what  is  it  but  divinity  with  a  changed  name 
though  without  any  corresponding  advantage  ?  It  would,  however, 
be  absurd  to  measJire  the  early  attempts  of  philosophical  Greece  to 
break  through  the  mystery  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  which 
are  marvels  of  speculative  and  suggestive  wisdom,  by  oiu:  greater 
modem  precision  of  language  and  idea.  Most  of  the  problems  which 
she  handled  are  no  nearer  solution,  excepting  so  far  as  light  has 
poured  in  from  quarters  then  unknown  or  unexplored.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  few  men  could  give  a  systematic  and  accordant  account  if 
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suddenly  asked  to  tell  what  are  the  independent  pioyinceB  and  defi- 
nite limits  of  holiness,  piety,  goodness,  righteousness,  virtue,  -wisdom, 
160.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  sharp,  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  circum- 
scribed about  them.  They  are  often,  in  part  at  least,  used  synony- 
mously ;  they  intrude  into  each  other's  province,  and  their  fulness  of 
meaning  varies  with  the  mental  range  and  grasp  of  those  who  speak 
of  them.  The  mind  itself  has  no  such  apprehension  of  moral  attri- 
butes as  is  implied  in  that  of  a  square  or  triangle.  All  such  abstracts 
have  a  shadowy  edge  and  a  certain  elasticity  and  spontaneity  which 
fit  them  admirably  as  media  of  exchange  between  minds  of  the 
most  diverse  order  and  moral  finish,  so  to  speak.  They  always  admit 
of  and  invite  further  analysis ;  they  can  be  expanded  into  an  almost 
infinite  fulness  of  meaning,  and  yet  they  have  suflBcient  precision 
for  the  indispensable  service  they  have  to  discharge.  The  highest 
und  holiest  and  most  spiritually  active  exercises  of  the  mind  have 
their  familiar  seat  among  them :  tlie  most  difficult  of  logical  ex- 
position and  yet  the  most  consciously  real,  though,  they  may  be  hazy 
and  indistinct  like  the  visions  of  the  poet  or  seer.  We  believe  that  it 
is  not  wise  in  rationalist  metaphysicians  to  taunt  the  multitude  with 
this  vagueness,  by  way  of  parading  their  own  superior  sagacity.  Can 
they  ever  create  a  vocabulary  which  shall  be  coextensive  with  the 
sober  realities  of  human  thought  ?  or  is  there  not  ever  cropping  up 
the  conviction  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  language  to  do  much  more 
than  furnish  a  suggestion  to  other  minds  of  what  we  want  to  convey, 
which  will  more  or  less  succeed  in  its  purpose  as  the  sympathy  between 
the  two  parties  is  more  or  less  complete.  If  Plato  needed  any  defence 
against  the  charge  of  raising  mere  abstracts  into  the  rank  of  absolute 
existences,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  the  probing  analysis  by  which  he  con- 
tinually, in  the  person  of  Socrates,  makes  them  recede  into  thin  air, 
and  shows  how  little  there  is  In  them  that  is  tangible  or  that  can  be 
grasped  without  slipping  through  your  fingers.  See  his  remark  on 
the  smoothness,  and  sleekness,  and  slipperiness  of  certain  representa- 
tions (Tr.  i.  498 ;  Lys.  216  C),  and  arguments  escaping  you  like  a 
Proteus.  Bee  Tr.  476  ;  Euthyphr.  is  D,  E;  Tr.  470  ;  11  D,  where 
arguments  are  as  shifty  as  the  statues  of  Daedalus.  Also,  Tr.  iv.  234, 
235 ;  Hip.  Maj.  292  D ;  Tr.  238,  239 :  294  C,  and  elsewhere  abund- 
antly. Bee  Grote,  i.  95,  234, 380,  on  what  he  conceives  Plato's  error 
in  objeotivising  every  general  term.  My  own  notion  is  that  more 
stress  is  laid,  on  this  by  many  strict  logicians  tbah  it  deserves.  The 
arguments  of  Zeno  or  Parmenides  are  such  as  Plato  puts  into  their 
mouths,  aud  certainly  he  does  not  dogmatize  on  the  strict  meaning 
of  general  terms.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  we  may  possibly  by 
searnb  arrive  at  a  definition  which  is  indisputable  and  adequate  to 
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the  embracing  all  tliat  may  be  classed  under  It,  and  which  shall  satisfy 
the  universal  reason  of  mankind,  while  acknowledging  at  every  step 
that  we  have  not  yet  found  it  in  practice,  any  more  than  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  the  model  btate.  See  Tr.  ii.  283 ;  Eep.  592  A, 
B.  I  would  rather  find  fault  with  Plato  for  the  occasional  application 
of  the  abstracting  process  where  it  seems  wholly  unmeaning.  It  is  a 
feir  subject  for  inquiry  what  is  the  iv  which  is  common  to  all  law,  the 
sublimated  quintessence  that  pervades  all  the  appointments  of  the 
lawgiver,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  Minos ;  but  when  it  is  asked 
whether  there  is  a  sight  which  is  the  sight  of  itself  and  of  all  other 
things  that  are  not  the  objects  of  sight,  and  which  being  sight  does 
not  take  cognisance  of  colour  but  of  its  own  faculty  and  that  of  others ; 
when  a  similar  question  is  asked  of  hearing,  of  desire,  will,  love,  fear ; 
also  whether  motion  can  move  itself,  or  fire  bum  itself,  or  the  eye  see 
itself  (Tr.  iv.  132 ;  Charm.  167  0,  D ;  Tr.  865  ;  Aloib.  1. 132  D.),  it  looks 
very  much  like  verbal  trifling,  and  is  not  more  pregnant  of  meaning 
than  making  a  world  by  holding  up  a  mirror  (Tr.  ii.  285 ;  Bep.  596  D, 
E).  The  process  of  abstracting;  ad  infinitum  is  alluded  to  as  involved  in 
certain  modes  of  proceeding  (Tr.  iii.  412  ;  Parm.  132  B).  We  may  re- 
mark further,  that  no  logical  discrimination  of  these  abstracts  is  made. 
Abstract  righteousness  and  an  abstract  table  have  nothing  in 
common:  the  one,  if  it  means  anything,  is  the  abstract  of  what  is, 
from  first  to  last,  mental,  not  of  anything  in  the  external  act  which 
accompanied  the  display ;  while  the  abstract  of  a  physical  object  can 
only  be  that  which  has  reference  to  form  or  use  (Tr.  ii.  285 ;  Eep.  596 
A).  Again,  other  abstracts,  like  the  Sv  of  law,  are  derived  from  the 
mind's  translation  of  a  written  precept.  All  of  a  moral  kind  have 
reference  to  a  state  of  consciousness  or  emotion  in  our  own  minds  in 
which  we  attempt  to  realise  the  meaning  of  our  own  acts  or  those  of 
others.  But  it  is  altogether  fallacious  to  suppose  that  the  mind's  con- 
cepts can  be  taken  to  pieces  or  made  to  contradict  themselves,  just 
like  the  verbal  propositions  which  in  part  define  them  but  which  are 
of  totally  different  extent.  Thus  the  good  and  the  useful,  good  and 
happiness,  cannot  be  made  to  change  places.  The  useful  or  profitable 
has  nothing  in  it  expressive  of  a  state  of  mind  or  feeling  whatever. 
The  happiness  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  is  totally  unlike,  and  can 
only  be  brought  into  comparison  or  contrast  by  some  qualification. 
Before  the  happiness  of  both  can  be  brought  under  one  definition,  a 
whole  series  of  conditions  must'lbe  attached,  which,  in  ordinary  par- 
lance, are  not  taken  into  account.  Of  course  endless  confusion  and 
contradiction  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  harmonize  terms  of  vari- 
able content  and  shifting  meaning. 
"  Speech  is  but  broken  light  upon  the  depih  of  the  unspoken."— <S^jpan.  Gypseg,  98. 
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Abstract  beauty,  justice,  and  holineBS  are  subjects  of  knowledge,  not  of 
opinion  or  ignorance  (Tr.  ii.  168 ;  Eep.  480  A). 

and  concrete,  the  former  is  an  idea  in  the  mind  (Tr.  196 ;  Eep. 

507  B ;  Tr.  212,  213 ;  523  E ;  524  C,  D ;  Tr.  224  ;  584  C ;  Tr.  284, 
285;  595  B;  596  A). 

Abstraction,  the  process  clearly  described  as  a  taking  away  part  after 
part  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  thing  sought  (Tr.  iii.  209 ;  Statesm. 
268  E). 

Abuse  of  a  thing  no  argument  against  its  use  (Tr.  i.  148 ;  Gorg.  456 
D,  E) ;  because  a  man  has  learnt  to  fight  he  is  not  to  strike  his  friends 
or  his  father  (ib.). 

Accidental  death,  author  of,  incurred  in  gymnastic  exercises,  not  punish- " 
able  (Tr.  v.  317, 318 ;  Laws  831  A) ;  inflicted  in  self-defence  (Tr.  380 ; 
869  D.) 

Accidental  properties  do  not  stand  opposed  to  individual  unity  (Tr.  iii. 
156, 157;  Soph.  251  A,  B);  we  call  the  individual  a  man,  though 
assigning  to  liim  colours,  size,  form,  virtue,  and  vice  (Tr.  157; 
201 B). 

Accounts  should  be  well  kept  and  money  well  expended  (Tr.  iv.  554 ; 
Epist.  xiii.  362  D). 

Accumulation  of  negatives,  /iiiSeiroTe  /inieva  nijSephs  /r^re  (Tr.  i.  311 ; 
Phsedr.  236  E ;  Tr.  415 ;  Theset.  180  A  ;  Tr.  iu.  154 ;  Soph.  249  B ; 
Tr.  468 ;  Parmen.  166  A ;  Tr.  284,  285 ;  Oratyl.  384  D ;  Tr.  ii.  182 ; 
Eep.  495  B). 

Accusative  and  infinitive  after  3ti  (Tr.  ii.  258 ;  Eep.  568  B.  See  my 
"  Syntax  of  Eelative  Pronoun,"  84). 

Achelous,  in  the  graphic  account  of  fragrant  shade  and  blossom  of  a 
plane-tree  by  the  fountain  side  (Tr.  i.  304 ;  Phsedr.  230  B). 

AchiUes,  his  character,  in  Homer,  whether  better  than  Ulysses  (Tr.  iv. 
263 ;  Hipp.  Min.  363  B,  C);  Homer  has  made  AchiUes  best,  Nestor 
wisest,  Ulysses  most  shifty  (Tr.  264,  265 ;  364  C,  D,  E) ;  a  liar  as  well 
as  Ulysses  (Tr.  273,  274 ;  370  A,  B,  C,  D)  ;  but  unwillingly,  and  not 
by  design,  like  Ulysses  (Tr.  274,  275  ;  370  E  ;  371  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  he  is 
declared  inferior  to  Ulysses  (Tr.  275  ;  371  E),  inasmuch  as  delibe- 
rate deception  is  better  than  unintentional,  according  to  a  view  that 
lias  been  maintained ;  but  Hippias  questions  this,  and  thinks  this  is 
contrary  to  law  and  common  sense  (Tr.  275  ;  372  A). 

the   lover  of  Patroclus  (Tr.  iii.  490;   Symp.  179  E;   180  A); 

inore  honoured  than  Alcestis  (180  B) ;  would  he  have  died  for  Patro- 
clus, or  Alcestis  for  Admetus,  or  Codrus  for  the  kingdom  of  liis  chil- 
dren, had  not  they  looked  to  posthumous  fame,  or  being  ever  remem- 
bered ?  (Tr.  546 ;  208  D). 

,Aciv..i  wIe.lgmLnts  of  God's  providence  (Tr.  ii.  179;  Eep.  492  E). 
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Acoustics  exhibit  other  conditions  of  motion,  the  enhaimonio,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pythagoras,  are  allied  to  those  of  astronomy  (Tr.  ii.  220  ; 
Eep.  530  D) ;  their  pretensions  require  to  he  narrowly  scrutinized 
(530  E) ;  the  analogy  between  listeniug  for  concordance  in  strings, 
Ihe  trying  to  detect  the  comma  or  any  smaller  interval,  and  star- 
gazing or  peering  at  the  heavens,  thus  putting  the  ears  and  eyes 
before  the  mind  (Tr.  221 ;  531  A) ;  reference  to  fiddlers  tuning  their 
strings  and  screwing  their  pegs  (531  B)  ;  such  persons  seek  numbers 
in  the  audible  sounds  and  do  not  ascend  to  problems  and  the  ground 
of  symphonious  relations  (531  0)  in  search  after  the  Good  (ib.);  this 
is  an  arduous  labour  (531  C,  D,  also  530  C,  D) ;  the  reasoning  out  of 
these  relations  is  a  prelude  to  a  more  perfect  strain  accomplished  by 
dialectics  (Tr.  222  ;  531  E) ;  dialectic  belongs  to  the  Intelligible,  not 
the  Visible,  but  vision  imitates  it  in  looking  at  animals,  the  stars  and 
sun,  &c.  (Tr.  222 ;  532  A). 

Acropolis,  we  should  guard  our  virtuous  youth  like  gold  therein  till 
their  services  could  be  available  for  public  use  (Tr.  iii.  33 ;  Men. 
89  B). 

Action  and  reaction,  the  joint  sources  of  phenomena  (Tr.  i.  387; 
Theeet.  157  A) ;  nothing  is  active  till  it  meets  what  is  passive,  or  vice 
versa  (ib.  157  B) ;  active  and  passive  have  no  separate  existence  con- 
sidered as  independent  unities,  and  they  change  place  in  different 
combinations  (ib.). 

implies  power  and  asserts  existence  (Tr.  iii.  151, 152;  Soph. 

247  E). 

Aodous  correspond  to  immutable  moral  distinctions  (Tr.  iii.  288; 
Cratyl.  386  E) ;  not  to  be  estimated  by  opinions  anyhow  contracted 
(Tr.  289  ;  387  A) ;  they  have  their  appropriate  instruments  and  mode 
of  treatment  (ib.) ;  per  se  are  indifferent,  neither  ugly  nor  beautiful, 
but  only  such  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  done ;  beautiful  when 
rightly  done,  when  not  rightly,  base  (Tr.  491-496 ;  Symp.  181  A ; 
183  D) ;  may  they  not  be  realised  truly  as  well  as  their  description  in 
words  ?  (Tr.  ii.  159 ;  Eep.  473  A). 

Actors  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  rhapsodists  (Tr.  ii.  75,  76  ;  Eep.  395 
A) ;  nor  tragic  actors  be  comic  (ib.> 

Adamant  and  iron,  words  of  (Tr.  i.  211 ;  Gorg.  508  E);  to  be  made  of 
(Tr.  ii.  38  ;  Kep.  360  B) ;  spindle  and  hooked  joint  of  the  distaff  of  ne- 
cessity made  of  it  (Tr.  806,  307 ;  616  C) ;  translated  by  some  as 
"  steel."  See  also  Tr.  vi.  18,  19 ;  Epin.  982  G.  See  verse  quoted, 
Epist.  i. ;  Tr.  iv-.  478  ;  310  A. 

Addition  of  equal  quantity  or  number  to  two  original  quantities  in- 
creases the  ratio  of  the  smaller  to  the  larger  (Tr.  iii.  449 ;  Farm. 
154  P). 
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Administration,  wise,  of  state  and  family  (Tr.  iii.  6  ;  Men.  73  A). 
Adulteration,  the  same  as  lying  and  fraud,  and  utterly  inadmissible 

(Tr.  V.  461,  462 ;  Laws,  916  D). 
Advice  to  others  how  to  prepare  for  death  and  judgment  (Tr.  i.  231 ; 

Gorg.  526E). 
jEacus,  judge  in  Hades,  from  Europe,  appointed  to  judge  souls  from 

Europe  (Tr.  i.  228,  231 ;  Gorg.  524  A ;  526  C ;  Tr.  28  ;  Apol.  41  A). 
iEschyluB,  lines  of,  applied  to  the  unjust  man  (Tr.  ii.  40 ;  Eep.  362  A)  ; 

blamed  for  what  he  makes  Thetis  say  of  Apollo  (Tr.  364  ;  383  A). 
JEsculapias  knew  all  about  maladies,  but  did  not  attempt  to  cure  Indies 

utterly  diseased  within  (Tr.ii.  89;  Eep.  407  D);  if  descended  from 

Apollo  would  not  be  fond  of  fees,  or,  if  fond  of  fees,  then  not  descended 

from  Apollo  (Tr.  90  ;  408  C). 
Affinity,  doctrine  of,  contained  in  Plato's  view  of  the  inaction  of  similar 

atoms,  inter  se,  as  compared  with  those  of  dissimilar  elements  which 

become  one  with  the  victor  (Tr.  ii.  364,  365 ;  Tim.  56  D).    See  also 

Tr.  335  ;  31  G. 
Agamemnon,  etymology  from,  "long  remaining"  (Tr.  iii.  304,  305; 

Cratyl.  395  A) ;  chooses  the  life  of  an  eagle  (Tr.  ii.  310  ;  Eep.  620  A,  B). 
Agathon,  before  30,000  Greeks  in  the  theatre  (Tr.  iii.  480,  481 ;  Symp.  175 

E ;  Tr.  517 ;  194  A,B),  observes  that  a  few  wise  men  are  more  formidable 

than  many  fools  (194  B);  proposes  to  lie  beside  Socrates,  and  excites 

the  jealousy  of  Alcibiades  (Tr.  574,  575,  576 ;  222  E ;  223  A,  B,  C,  D) ; 

his  eulogium  upon  Love  (Tr.  518 ;  194  E ;  195  A) ;  applause  at  its 

conclusion  (Tr.  525 ;  198  A) ;  his  overstrained  and  overloaded  pane- 
gyric in  the  view  of  Socrates  (Tr.  526 ;  198  E) ;  crowned  by  Alcibiades 

(Tr.556;  212C,D,E). 
Aggregation  by  sifting  and  winnowing  of  larger  and  smaller  atoms  (Tr. 

ii.  360 ;  Tim.  53  A) ;  sieves,  machines,  and  ventilating  fans  referred 

to  (ib.  364,  365;  56  D). 
Agnus  oastus,  its  height  and  dense  shade  and  fragrance  (Tr.  i.  304 ; 

Phsedr.  230  B). 
Agreeable  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  not  the  good  for  that  of  the 

agreeable  (Tr.  i.  201,  202 ;  Gorg.  500  A,  B,  C). 
Agreement  as  to  the  thing  and  not  the  name  essential  to  clear  reasoning 

(Tr.  iii.  106;  Soph.  2180). 
Agricultural  laws  first  to  be  settled ;  no  one  to  move  his  neighbour's 

landmark  (Tr.  v.  337;  Laws,  842  E). 
Agriculture,  its  pleasures  and  hardships ;  bewailing  drought  and  rain, 

unseasonable  heat  and  cold  (Tr.  vi.  47,  48  ;  Axioch.  368  C). 
Agriculturists,  laws  to  be  made  for  them,  and  flock  and  bee  masters 

(Tr.  V.  336,  337 ;  Laws,  842  D). 
Ailments,  their  cure ;  emetics ;  upward  and  downward  purges ;  cautery 
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knife  ;  diet ;  wrapping  up  the  head  (Tr.  ii.  88 ;  Eep.  406  D) ;  drugs 
and  tlie  knife  (Tr.  89;  407  D);  impletion  and  depletion  (ib.). 

Air,  sether,  water,  absui-d  as  principles  of  things,  and  a  eonlradiction  of 
his  previous  theory  on  the  part  of  Anaxagoras  (Tr.  i.  104, 105 ; 
Ph£od.  98C,  D,  E). 

Ajax,  deliglit  of  meeting  him  in  the  other  world  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A) ; 
chooses  the  life  of  a  lion  (Tr.  ii.  310 ;  Eep.  620  A,  B). 

Aloibiades  I.  and  II.    See  Summary,  pages  205,  207. 

Alcibiades,  his  natural  advantages  (Tr.  iv.  311 ;  Alcib.  1. 103  A);  his 
ambition  would  not  be  satisfied  with  so  narrow  a  field  as  Europe  (Tr. 
313,  314 ;  105  0 ;  Tr.  380,  381 ;  Alcib.  II.  141  A,  B)  ;  not  observing 
Socrates,  bursts  in  intoxicated,  and  crowns  Agathon  (Tr.  iii.  553,  554 ; 
Symp.  212  C,  D,  B  ;  213  A) ;  his  sudden  surprise  and  real  or  affected 
jealousy  (Tr.  557 ;  213  0,  D) ;  decks  Socrates  with  some  of  the  fillets 
(ib.) ;  elects  himself  symposiarch  (Tr.  668 ;  213  E) ;  his  picturesque 
and  graphic  sketches  of  Socrates  (Tr.  561 ;  216  A) ;  intended  as 
truth,  not  fun  (ib.);  declares  Socrates  to  be  like  Marsyas,  or  the 
figures  of  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs,  which,  when  opened,  show  a 
statue  of  one  of  the  gods  within  (Tr.  573,  574 ;  215  B ;  221  E ; 
222  D) ;  ashamed  on  account  of  his  broken  promises  of  amendment, 
and  wishes  Socrates  dead  (Tr.  563 ;  216  B,  C) ;  again  compares 
Socrates  to  Silenus  (Tr.  564,  573 ;  216  D  ;  221  D) ;  flatters  himself 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  his  beauty  ;  (Tr.  565,  569  ;  217  A  ;  219 
0) ;  narrates  how  he  tempted  Socrates  (Tr.  565,  566,  567 ;  217  B,  C, 
D,  E ;  218  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  the  reply  of  Socrates  (Tr.  568 ;  218  E),  who 
depreciates  himself  (Tr.  569 ;  219  A),  and  refuses  compliance  with 
the  offers  of  Alcibiades  (219  C) ;  not  otherwise  treated  than  as  a 
father  or  elder  brother  (ib.) ;  surpassed  by  Socrates  in  courage,  en- 
durance, and  in  the  power  of  drinking  or  abstinence  (Tr.  570,  571 ; 
219  E ;  220  A,  B ;  220  E) ;  account  of  his  pleasantry  (Tr.  575,  576 ; 
222  E  ;  223  A,  B,  0). 

i\i;6))s  5(i|a,  or  S<i|o  /ler'  oiirflijo-eojs  i.\iyov,  as  opposed  to  vo4\ait  /ierh 
\6yov,  is  that  which,  by  the  aid  of  unreasoning  sensitivity,  takes  cog- 
nisance of  the  eternally  derived  but  not  absolutely  existent,  while 
the  latter  comprehends  that  which  has  no  beginning,  viz.,  the  eter- 
naUy  existent  (Tr.  ii.  331,  332 ;  Tim.  27  D ;  28  A) ;  the  first  are  de- 
signated as  the  oiVflr)T(£,  the  yiyv6ticva,  and  yevvriTd.  (28  0);  the 
difference  of  a\r]8iis  S6^a  and  yovs  is  further  discussed  (Tr.  358 ;  51  C, 
D,  E ;  52  A),  where  the  former  is  again  joined  /ur'  ala9i)(reai.  Three 
forms  of  oognisanBe,  vois,  KayurfUs,  and  aia-Biiiris,  coupled  with  S6(a, 
are  given  (Tim.  locr.  94  C) ;  o\7|9Jjs  Srffa  is  again  assigned  to  the 
better  horse  of  the  tripartite  soul,  tliat  which  is  lordly  necked  and 
eagle-nosed,  with  form  erect  and  perfect  joints  (Tr.  i.  330 ;  Phsedr.  253 
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D ;  Tr.  iii.  25,  28 ;  Meno.  84  C ;  86  A ;  Tr.  44,  45,  46,  47 ;  97  B,  D ; 
98  0 ;  99  A,  B) ;  these  Sifjoi  i\r)»t(s  run  away  unless  chained  (Tr. 
44 ;  97  D) ;  they  are  almost  treated  like  innate  ideas  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  toy,  who  has  correct  answers  drawn  out  of  him  in  relation 
to  geometry  (Tr.  25 ;  Meno.  84  C) ;  dreams  or  latent  recollections 
from  a  previous  existence  (Tr.  28 ;  86  A) ;  in  some  respects  not  infe- 
rior to  knowledge  or  science  as  regards  rectitude  of  action  (Tr.  44  ; 
97  B) ;  compared  to  the  statues  of  Dsedalus  (97  D) ;  they  are  termed 
also  op9a\  Sd|at.  (,See  also  province  of  opinion,  Tr.  ii.  163, 164, 
165 ;  Rep.  476  E ;  477  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  478  A,  B,  C,  D ;  Tr.  195 ;  506  C ; 
Tr.  224 ;  534  A ;  Tr.  293  ;  603  A,  B ;  Tr.  i.  443 ;  Thetet.  201  A,  B.) 

Alliteration,  &yaiiov,  SiraiSo,  &oi«bv  (Tr.  i.  314, 315  ;  Phsedr.  239  E),  with 
TT  sounds  5ii  iravThs  vaffav  Travries  irpoBvfilav  treipatrde  ex***'  C^'.  iv. 
203 ;  Menex.  246  C.)  This  accumulation  and  alliteration  is  a 
favourite  practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Amber,  its  property  of  attracting  substances,  cited  as  being  analogous 
to  the  pheenomena  of  respiration,  the  action  of  the  cupping  glass,  the 
coinciding  of  musical  vibrations,  the  rise  of  water  in  pipes,  fall  of 
thunderbolts  (Tr.  ii.  394 ;  Tim.  80  A  ;  Tr.  vi.  163 ;  Tim.  Loor.  101 E ; 
102  A). 

Amnion,  the  divine  utterance  of,  referred  to;  the  man  who  regards 
written  language  as  doing  more  than  putting  us  in  mind  of  what  we 
knew  before  said  to  be  ignorant  of  it ;  written  words,  like  painting, 
answer  no  questions  (Tr.  i.  355,  356 ;  Phsedr.  275  D), 

Analogy  of  mathematics  (Tr.  iii.  189 ;  Statesman,  257  B). 

ivaKoylav  Kari  (Tim.  Loor.  Tr.  vi.  148 ;  94  B,  C),  opposed  to  Korci 
iv9vaplav,  things  compounded  according  to  the  best  analogy  or 
proportion,  with  forces  duly  equalized,  are  neither  overpowered  nor 
overpower  others,  so  as  to  undergo  augmentation  or  decay,  but 
remain  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  agreeable  to  the  best  reason  (Tr.  150 ; 
95  B,  C). 

Anaxagoras,  his  saying  of  "  all  things  mixed  in  one  "  (Tr.  i.  158 ;  Gorg. 
465  D ;  Tr.  72 ;  Phsed.  72  C) :  declares  mind  to  be  the  disposing 
cause  of  all  things  (Tr.  103,  104;  Phsed.  97  C,  D,  E;  98  A,  B);  but 
he  is  not  true  to  his  principles  when  he  has  recourse  to  secondary 
agencies  (Tr.  104, 105 ;  98  0,  D,  E) ;  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Pericles,  as  pretending  to  teach  meteorology,  or  loftiness  of  thought, 
and  the  natiu-e  of  reason  arid  the  lack  of  it  (Tr.  349 ;  Phiedr.  270  A ; 
Tr.  iv.  215 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  283  A). 

Animal,  is  everything  which  partakes  of  life,  a  definition  which  is  in- 
tended to  include  plants  as  well,  though  these  are  animals  without 
locomotion  (Tr.  ii.  390,  391 ;  Tim.  77  13,  C) ;  the  gods  are  animals  as 
they  have  life  (Tr.  iii.  93 ;  Euthyd.  302  E). 
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Answers  will  be  shaped  not  to  what  things  are,  but  to  what  they  appear 
(Tr.  ii.  13 ;  Eep.  337  C) ;  difBciilty  dif,  where  the  person  questioned 
does  not  know  and  is  overawed  by  the  presence  of  some  one  of  weight 
(Tr.  14;  337  E). 

Anytus,  son  of  the  wealthy  and  wise  Anthemion,  who  gained  his  rlchea 
by  wisdom  and  assiduity,  and  takes  on  him  no  lofty  airs,  nor  is  pom- 
pous or  important  (Tr.  iii.  33,  34 ;  Meno.  90  A). 

Antagonism  of  good  and  evil  (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset.  17S  A). 

Antecedent  plural,  followed  by  Sims,  singular  (Tr.  ii.  256 ;  Eep.  566  D.) 
See  Stallbaum,  and  instances  cited  (Tr.llO ;  426  C  ;  Tr.  i.  276 ;  Protag. 
345D,&c.). 

avri,\ioyiK6s,  as  distinguished  from  StKaniKis ;  in  the  former  the  pro- 
cess is  by  short  question  and  answer,  in  the  latter  by  long  replies  to 
discussions  conducted  at  length  (Tr.  iii.  117 ;  Sophist,  225  B). 

Antinomies,  proofs  and  denials  of  contradictory  propositions,  such  as 
that  "  the  one  and  the  many  both  are  and  are  not "  (Tr.  iii.  420,  421 ; 
Farm.  137  B,  C,  &o.). 

Antipodes,  rh  KaravTiKpi ;  the  man  who  should  walk  round  a  solid 
sphere  wovild  have  to  speak  of  the  same  as  both  above  and  below,  and 
have  his  feet  opposed,  ivrtirovs ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
talk  of  up  and  down  in  reference  to  a  sphere  (Tr.  ii.  372,  373 ;  Tim. 
63  A).  Parmenides  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  maintained 
that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  Aristotle  to  have  maintained  and 
proved  it  (Grote,  Plat.  i.  26,  note). 

Antiquity,  loss  of  its  traditions,  among  the  early  races  of  men  (Tr.  ii. 
416;Critias,  109B). 

Ants,  the  form  of,  assumed  by  souls  not  wholly  philosophic  but  possess- 
ing political  virtues  (Tr.  i.  85  ;  Phsed.  82  B) ;  men  compared  to  ants 
living  on  the  border  of  a  swamp  (Tr.  118 ;  109  B). 

avraiioffla,  the  declaration  upon  oath  made  by  plaintiiT  and  defen- 
dant, but  it  seems  rather  to  be  put  for  the  strict  letter  of  the  indict- 
ment to  be  urged  only  subject  to  the  flow  of  the  clepsydra,  and  with- 
out introduction  of  irrelevant  matter  (Tr.  i.  407  ;  Theset.  172  E). 

Apollodorus,  the  Cyzicenian,  chosen  for  a  leader  by  the  Athenians, 
though  a  foreigner,  as  well  as  Phanosthenes,  the  Audrian,  and  Hc- 
raclides,  the  Clazomenian  (Tr.  iv.  307  ;  To.  541  C). 

Apologue  of  Alcinous  (Tr.  ii.  304 ;  Eep.  614  B). 

Afologt.    See  Summary,  page  1. 

Apothegms,  short  sentences,  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance,  in- 
vented by  the  lovers  of  Lacedaemonian  culture,  dedicated,  as  first- 
fruits  of  wisdom,  to  ApoUo,  at  Delphi :  e.  g.,  "  Know  thyself;" 
"  Nothing  in  excess ;"  "  It  is  difScult  to  be  good  "  (Tr.  i.  273 ;  Protag, 
343  A,  B).    See  Aristogeiton. 
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Apparition  of  a  beautiful  female  in  white  fbieteUs  the  death  of 
Socrates  (Tr.  i.  32  ;  Crito,  44  A). 

Appearance,  is  it  real,  or  does  anything  underlie  it  ?  Are  our  sense 
perceptions  all  that  exist,  and  is  it  absurd  to  talk  of  things  cognis- 
able by  intellect  alone  ?  If  intellect  and  true  sensuous  perception 
both  exist,  there  are  mental  objects,  vooi/ieva ;  if  these  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  phenomenal  and  intelligible  are  confounded ;  the  ex- 
istence of  these  unseen  vooiiieva  is  then  asserted  (Tr.  ii.  357,  358  ; 
Tim.  51  B,  C,  D,  E ;  52  A),  See  also  5(f£o  /lei'  oiV9^<rca)S,  as  opposed 
to  vSriais. 

Appearances,  said  to  be  only  uecestary  for  the  orator  to  consult,  because 
persuasion  depends  less  on  truth  than  popular  impression  (Tr.  i.  337  ; 
i"lisedr.  260  A) ;  are  real  to  those  to  whom  they  arise  (Tr.  381 ;  Theset. 
152  A);  are  they  the  same  with  perceptions,  and  do  perceptions 
always  indicate  reality  and  agree  with  science  or  knowledge  in 
wanting  all  that  is  false  ?  (Tr.  382 ;  152  C) ;  are  they  the  same  to  all 
persons  and  animals  ?  (Tr.  383 ;  153  E ;  154  A) ;  what  appears  to  each, 
said  to  be  that  which  exists  for  him  (Tr.  393 ;  161  C).  We  may  re- 
mark, while  on  the  subject  of  appearances,  that  the  language  of  phi- 
losophers is  anything  but  clear  respecting  the  distinction  between 
real  and  phsenomenal.  A  painting  or  a  shadow  cannot  be  made  to 
disclose  more  than  its  coloured  or  shaded  flat  surface,  however  inge- 
niously framed  to  deceive.  Any  experiment  upon  it  at  once  proves 
what  it  is.  A  solid  substance,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  something 
more  than  the  one  phsenomenal  impression  which  it  conveys.  We 
cannot  vary  it  by  thinking,  but  by  moving  we  can  get  round  it,  or 
ste  behind  it,  and  educe  ten  thousand  phsenomenal  variations,  which 
point  to  something  in  it  not  in  ourselves,  since  if  the  body  moved  as 
we  moved,  we  should  see  no  change.  We  can  also  distinguish  be- 
tween a  picture  or  shadow  and  a  merely  mental  image  in  a  similar 
way.  Our  external  world  is  an  appearance,  not  of  the  phantasm  class, 
nor  even  of  the  picture  or  shadow.  The  phsenomena  remain  perma- 
nently the  same  under  like  circumstances,  and  may  be  made  to  vary 
by  a  thousand  experimental  processes,  which  tell  a  consistent  tale,  and 
which  show  that  the  phseriomehon  of  the  moment  is  not  all.  There  is  a 
something  which  is  more  than  the  phsenomenon,  and  may  be  made  to 
develop  thousands  of  others  more  than  what  we  have  ever  yet  realised 
in  experience.  The  plisenomenon  never  changes  itself,  nor  does  the 
mental  volition  change  it.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  to  every 
change  of  the  phenomenon  there  corresponds  »  change  in  that  ot 
which  the  phsenomenou  is  only  the  momentary  one-sided  expression, 
or  that  our  relation  to  the  object  has  changed.  So  much,  at  least,  we 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world ;  and  if  the  series 
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of  changes  is  as  complex  as  the  phsenomena  represented  by  them, 
little  -will  be  got  by  supposing  that  things  as  they  are  have  no  oorre- 
apondenoe  with -what  appears.  Our  own  common  sense  is  clearly  the 
best  expositor ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  fitid  anything  in  philosophy  that 
can  better  help  us  to  unriddle  the  difficulty.  This  is  our  real  exter- 
nal world,  the  only  one  we  can  know ;  and  until  we  assume  a  nature 
wholly  diverse,  we  cannot  look  beyond  or  outside  it.  Like  creatures 
living  immersed  in  a  circumambient  ocean  of  sea  or  air,  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  its  aspects,  nor  the  effects  of  its  pressure  or  stimulus,  though 
from  habit  we  have  no  sentient  impression  of  their  presence,  and  can 
only  gasp  and  die  out  of  them.  No  one  can  ever  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  in  literature  or  art  are 
fantasies  in  his  own  mind,  or  that  the  daily  advances  with  the  spec- 
troscope and  microscope  do  not  point  to  something  out  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  reads  of  them.  Again,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  confound- 
ing reality  with  our  dreams.  We  know  when  we  are  really  burnt  or 
have  a  leg  broken.  We  can  experiment  during  a  lasting  or  lingering 
illne^,  in  a  hundred  convincing  ways,  on  the  one  series  of  experi- 
ences, while  the  others  are  unstable  and  evanescent,  and  often  con- 
tradict the  reasoning  principle  altogether.  No  man  can  be  an 
ideologer  except  for  the  purpose  of  metaphysical  exercitation.  There 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  thinking  and  feeling  certain  axiomata  which 
refuse  farther  explanation,  because  they  are  already  elements  and  no 
further  decomposable. 

A  priori  and  a  posteriori  distinguished  (Tr.  ii.  200,  201 ;  Eep.  510  B.  C, 
D ;  511  A,  B,  C,  D,  E). 

Apterous  orders  spuktn  of,  as  well  as  of  plantigrade,  biped,  quadruped, 
and  winged  (Tr.,iii.  206;  Statesm.  266  E). 

Aptitude  for  acquirement,  coupled  with  gentleness  and  manliness  or 
courage,  very  uncommon  (Tr.  i.  371 ;  Thcset.  143  E). 

Aqueous,  the  same  body  may  exist  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous ;  water  be- 
comes ice,  or,  when  heated,  becomes  breath,  air,  or  fiery  gas.  Thickened 
vapours  become  fog  or  cloud,  and  rain  when  more  condensed ;  we 
ought  not  to  talk  of  fire,  air,  or  water,  but  only  of  body  as  fiery, 
gaseous,  or  liquid  (Tr.  ii.  355 ;  Tim.  49  C). 

Arohelaus,  the  example  of  a  tyrant  (Tr.  i.  166  ;  Gorg.  472  D  ;  Tr.  230  ; 
525  D). 

Architect,  differs  from  his  workman  the  mason  (Tr.  iii.  193 ;  Statesm. 
259  B). 

Ardiseus,  story  of  his  sufferings  in  the  other  world  (Tr.  ii.  306 ;  Eep. 
615  0,  D,  E). 

Arguments  which  are  sound  are  not  to  be  indi-scriminattly  rejeitcd 
with  those  that  are  not  to,  nor  is  truth  or  knowledge  to  be  abandoned 
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for  any  such  reason  (Tr.  i.  95 ;  Phred.  90  D) ;  when  drawn  from  pro- 
bability or  superficial  resemblance,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in 
geometry  or  other  things  (Tr.  97;  92  D). 

Aristides,  a  rare  example  of  justice  in  high  station  (Tr.  i.  231;  Gorg. 
526  A). 

Aristodemus  (Tr.  iii.  576;  Symp.  223  D). 

Aristogeiton,  the  story  of,  and  Harmodius,  and  also  of  the  setting  up 
HermsB  in  the  streets  with  inscriptions  rivalling  the  Delphic  71'ufiai, 
such  as,  "  60  thy  way  thinking  what  is  just ;"  "  Do  not  deceive  thy 
friend  '  (Tr.  iv.  439,  440 ;  Hipparch.  228  B).    See  Apothegms. 

Aristophanes,  alluded  to  (Tr.  i.  69  ;  Fhsed.  70  0) ;  speaks  of  his  yester- 
day's potations  (Tr.  iii.  4S2 ;  Symp.  176  B) ;  his  whole  life  has  refer- 
ence to  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  probably  looking  to  his  business  iis 
a  comic  poet  rather  than  his  personal  character,  though  both  may  be 
aimed  at  (Tr.  485,  486 ;  177  E) ;  has  a  fit  of  hiccough,  through  reple- 
tion (Tr.  500  ;  185  C) ;  his  hiccough  ceases,  and  he  relates  a  fanciful 
myth  (Tr.  507  to  516 ;  189  A,  B,  C,  D,  B ;  190, 191, 192, 193)  through- 
out.   Again  brought  in  (Tr.  574  to  676 ;  222  E ;  223  A,  B,  C,  D). 

Aristotle,  a  person  so  named  (Tr.iii.  420,  421 ;  Parra.  137  C). 

Arithmetic,  twofold,  vulgar  and  philosophic  (Tr.  iv.  90 ;  Phileb.  56  Dj. 

Art,  its  twofold  nature  as  science  and  practice  (Tr.  iv.  88 ;  Phileb.  55 
D) ;  when  great  requires  study  and  contemplation  of  nature  (Tr.  i.  348, 
349 ;  Phsedr.  269  B)  ;  its  use  in  oratory  (Tr.  337;  260  0);  said  that 
oratory  lies  and  is  no  true  art,  and  that  the  true  art  of  speaking  must 
grasp  truth  (Tr.  338 ;  260  E) ;  no  one  by  mere  technical  rules,  can 
approach  the  poetic  threshold  of  the  muses,  but  must  participate  in 
madness  (Tr.  321 ;  245  A) ;  has  to  do  with  measurement  (Tr.  iii.  234, 
235 ;  Statesm.  285  A,  B,  0) ;  not  an  irrational  thing  (Tr.  i.  157 ;  Gorg. 
465  A) ;  is  there  in  all  art  the  radical  defect  of  some  higher  art  to  de- 
termine what  is  advantageous  for  it,  and  so  on  ad  infinitvm  ?  (Tr.  ii.  19 ; 
Bep.  342  A,  B) ;  this  is  answered  in  the  negative,  when  it  is  correctly 
art  (ib.) ;  it  rules  and  controls  that  of  which  it  is  the  art  (342  C) ; 
arts  are  not  to  be  confounded  because  they  cross  each  other's  path 
(Tr.  23,  24 ;  346  C) ;  the  particular  use  to  which  an  art  is  applied  con- 
stitutes its  specialty  (Tr.  31 ;  ib. ;  353  A) ;  that  which  arts  have  in 
common  is  some  attendant  advantage,  such  as  that  of  pay,  when  they 
share  the  art  of  pecuniary  recompense  (ib.)  ;  the  fees  paid  for  its  exer- 
cise no  part  of  the  art  as  such  (Tr.  ii.  24 ;  346  D) ;  examples  in  point 
(ib.)  ;  is  there  any  or  no  use  in  the  gratuitous  exercise  of  it  ?  (346  D, 
E)  ;  no  art  nor  government  consults  its  own  utility  but  that  of  the 
weaker  (ib.) ;  that  is  its  special  function  or  specialty,  which  it  performs 
better  than  other  arts  do  (Tr.  31 ;  353  A) ;  what  its  special  virtue 
does  will  be  that  which  it  discharges  well,  and  what  its  special  defect 
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accomplishes  mil  be  ill  discharged  (Tr.  32 ;  353  C) ;  inelegance 
therein  oi  illibei-ality  to  be  restrained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  poetry  (Tr.  83  ;  401  B) ;  is  the  discovery  of  things  (Tr.  iv.  450 ; 
Minos.  314  A,  B). 

Article  and  participle,  in  nominative  with  a  subject  in  the  dative,  put 
for  relative  and  finite  verb,  6  yevtrd/xej/os  avdyKri  S^  Toirtp  KiK{fi 
yeviaicu,  (Tr.  ii.  255;  Rep.  565  E).  Commo^in  New  Testament 
Greek.  • 

Artists  to  be  chosen  who  shall  be  like  a  health-bringing  breeze  from  an 
excellent  climate,  wafting  men  onward  to  virtue  (Tr.  ii.  83 ;  Eep. 
401  C). 

Artizans  not  wiser  than  the  poets  in  believing  that  their  knowledge  ex- 
tended to  all  subjects  (Tr.  i.  8,  9 ;  Apol.  22  D). 

Arts,  empirically  discovered  (Tr.  i.  137,  138;  Gorg.  448  C). 

Aspasia,  teaches  Pericles  and  Socrates  oratory  (Tr.  iv,  186 ;  Menex.  235 
E) ;  represented  as  glueing  together  scraps  from  the  funeral  oration, 
and  giving  Socrates  a  lesson,  and  as  »U  but  roundly  beating  and 
be-rating  him  fbr  being  forgetful  (Tr.  187  ;  236  B). 

Assimilation,  doctrine  of;  our  outward  frame  is  always  wasting  and 
distributing  its  fellow  elements  to  their  like,  and  the  minutely- divided 
blood-molecules  distribute  kindred  atoms  to  the  several  structures, 
producing  growth  when  in  excess,  or 'decay  when  in  defect  (Tr.  ii. 
395 ;  Tim.  81  A). 

Association  of  ideas,  the  doctrine  of  (Tr.  1. 73,  74 ;  Phsed.  73  D) ;  attn- 
buted  to  memory  (ib.)  ;  connects  like  and  unlike  (74  A ;  Tr.  503 ; 
Lysis,  220  A). 

Astronomy,  we  ought  to  search  out  the  Supreme  God  and  the  universe, 
not  to  busy  ourselves  too  deeply  in  scrutinizing  secondary  causes 

,  (Tr.  V.  306,  307  ;  Laws,  821  A) ;  sun  and  moon  and  evening  and 
morning  stars  are  planets^  (821  B,  C)  ;  orbits  of  the  stars  partake  of 
order  and  design  and  of  mind,  and  he  who  takes  an  enlarged  view  of 
their  constitution  is  opposed  to  atheism  (Tr.  542 ;  966  E) ;  alleged 
tendency  of  the  study  of  astronomy  to  atheism  (Tr.  543,  544 ;  967  A)  ; 
astronomical  follies  and  speculations  derided  (Tr.  iv.  419, 420 ;  Eivals, 
132 B);  Thales  taunted  by  theThracian  damsel  (Tr.  i.409;  Thcaet. 
174  A,  B).  See  Planetary  Spheres.  Astronomy  and  geometry  the 
studies  of  the  philosopher  (Tr.'408;  Thea!t.  173  E);  astronomy  tlie 
science  of  moving  solids  (Tr.  ii.  218 ;  Eep.  528  D) ;  to  be  studied  with 
geometry  and  number,  with  a  view  to  the  search  after  tlie  really  ex- 
istent and  good  (Tr.  216  to  218 ;  526  E ;  527  C,  D ;  528  D,  E) ;  put 
next  after  plane  geometry  (528  E)  ;  compels  the  soul  to  look  upward ; 
this,  however,  is  questioned,  as  the  present  mode  of  handling  philo- 
sophy makes  it  look  earthwards  (Tr.  218;  529  A);  gazing  on  the 
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ornaments  of  a  ceiling  on  tiptoe  not  an  operation  of  the  intellect  but 
of  the  eyes,  while  tlie  half-closed  downward  scrutinizing  look  may 
contemplate  Being  and  the  Unseen  (Tr.  219  ;  529  B,  C) ;  case  of  a 
man  on  his  back  on  land  or  sea  looking  upward,  not  one  of  scientific 
search  (ib.) ;  the  stars  which  stud  the  sky,  like  the  roof  ornaments 
above  referred  to  (529  B),  are  beautiful,  but  do  not  disclose  to  ua 
those  higher  truths  contained  in  their  true  numbers,  paths,  and  velo- 
cities in  space  (529  D) ;  the  bearing  of  their  motions  on  agriculture 
and  strategy  has  been  before  alluded  to  (Tr.  217 ;  527  D);  the  varie- 
gated heavens  but  a  pattern  of  higher  truths,  and  no  more  able,  per 
ae,  to  teach  laws  of  symmetry,  number,  and  proportion  than  the 
statues  of  Dsedalus  (Tr.  219  ;  529  D,  E) ;  the  practical  astronomer 
will  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  orbs,  and  that  the  heavens  and  their 
hosts  have  been  admirably  fashioned  by  their  Maker,  but  he  will  deny 
that  this  will  prove  the  unchanging  nature  of  their  periods  (Tr.  ii. 
220 ;  580  B) ;  a  further  study  is  necessary,  that  of  acoustics  (Tr.  220, 
221 ;  530  C,  D,  E  ;  531  A,  B,  C ;  Tr.  i.  141 ;  Gorg.  451  0). 

Atalanta,  chooses  the  life  of  an  athlete  in  the  otlier  world  (Tr.  ii.  310 ; 
Hep.  620  A,  B). 

Atheists,  none  who  have  been  such  in  youth  have  maintained  their 
scepticism  in  old  age  (Tr.  v.  410,  483 ;  Laws,  888  C;  929  0) ;  those 
who  are  not  such  often  hold  that  the  gods  take  no  account  of  human 
affairs,  or  that  they  are  easily  bent  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  wink 
at  wrong  (ib.) ;  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  mind  recourse  must  be 
had  to  tlie  lawgiver  (Tr.  411 ;  888  D) ;  Socrates  denies  tlie  imputa- 
tion of  atheism  (Tr.  i.  13, 14 ;  Apol.  27  A).  See  further  Tr.  v.  543 ; 
Laws,  966  E ;  967  A.  See  what  is  said  on  the  changes  of  belief 
effected  by  time ;  that  what  was  once  least  deserving  of  credence,' now 
no  longer  appears  so,  and  what  was  formerly  believed  is  so  no  longer 
or  is  least  regarded  (Tr.  iv.  485 ;  Epist.  ii.  314  B). 

Atlienian  prejudice  of  caste  in  not  freely  intermarrying  (Tr.  i.  215  ; 
Gorg.  512  C). 

Athenians,  said  to  be  9000  years  old  on  the  authority  of  records  of 
Sais,  preserved  for  8000  years  (Tr.  ii.  327 ;  Tim.  23  E  ;  Tr.  ii.  415  to  ' 
418 ;  Oritias,  108  E ;  111  A,  B) ;  were  they  bettered  by  Pericles  ?  (Tr.  ' 
i.  219 ;  Gorg.  515  E ;)  made  idle,  talkative,  covetous  and  cowards  by  ' 
pay  (ib.) ;  impoasibility  of  being  safe  among  them  or  any  other  mob, 
where  an  individual  is  contending  only  for  what  is  just  (Tr.  i.  19  ; 
Apol.  31  E) ;  corrupt  tlieir  young  philosophers  by  ovations  and  stormy 
blame  and  praise  in  their  public  meetings  (Tr.  ii.  179  ;  Kep.  492  B, 
C),  and  by  punishments  and  fines  where  they  cannot  bring  a  man  to 
their  mode  of  thinking  (492  D);  impossibility  of  running  counter  to 
this  despotism  but  by  God's  help  (Tr.  179 ;  492  E). 
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Athena,  a  city  most  highly  reputed  for  wisdom  and  strength  (Tr.  i.  16, 
17 ;  Apol.  29  D) ;  compared  to  a  great  lazy,  well-bred  horse,  requir- 
ing stimulus  (Tr.  18 ;  Apol.  30  E). 

Athletes  require  a  special  diet ;  their  habits  sleepy  and  soon  disordered 
(Tr.  ii,  86 ;  Eep.  404  A) ;  our  warrior  athletes,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
quire to  be  like  sleepless  dogs,  tolerant  as  well  of  drought  as  of  cold 
(ib.) ;  Homer  never  feasts  his  heroes  during  their  campaigns  on  fish 
or  boiled  meats,  but  only  on  roast,  because  camp  kettles  are  an  impe- 
diment (Tr.  86 ;  404  C)  ;  makes  no  mention  of  condiments  given  to 
his  warriors  (ib.). 

Atlantis,  island  of^  and  its  extensive  dominion  over  other  isles  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  extending  to  Tyrrhenia,  Libya,  and  Egypt ; 
submerged  by  flood  and  earthquake  in  twenty-four  hours  (Tr.  ii.  328 ; 
Tim.  25  A ;  Tr.  415 ;  Gritias,  108  E) ;  its  place  occupied  by  mud  and 
impassable  by  ships  (ib.) ;  effect  of  sea's  encroachment  and  denuda- 
tion described  (Tr.  418 ;  111  A,  B) ;  is  assigned  to  Neptune  (Tr. 
421 ;  113  C) ;  thickly  peopled  and  occupied  with  houses,  docks,  ships, 
and  innumerable  traffickers  (Tr.  425 ;  117  E). 

Atlas,  stronger  than,  more  inunortal  and  more  capable  of  sustaining  all 
things  than  the  good  and  fit  (Tr.  i.  105  ;  Phsed.  99  C). 

Atomic  laws ;  molecules  have  geometric  shapes  (Tr.  ii.  364 ;  Tim.  56 
B) ;  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  triangles  (Tr.  362 ;  54  B) ;  of  which  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  which  has  its  hypothenuse  twice  the  shorter 
side  (ib. ;  Tr.  363 ;  55  A) ;  these  molecules  are  so  small  as  to  be  invi- 
ffiible  by  themselves  and  can  only  be  seen  en  masie  (Tr.  364,  365 ;  56 
S) ;  effect  no  change  on  atoms  of  like  kind  but  enter  into  changed 
idations  with  unlike  (56  D) ;  matter  cannot  move  itself,  and  heat  and 
motion  are  related,  while  molecules  interpenetrate  and  occupy  inter- 
stices between  other  atoms  (ib. ;  Tr.  366 ;  57  E). 

Atomic  theory.  None  of  the  ancient  phUosophers  or  physicists  is 
worthy  to  compare,  probably,  with  Democritus,  whom  Plato,  whether 
by  accident  or  from  contempt  or  jealousy,  never  mentions.  The 
system  of  this  great  man  maintained  the  reality  of  the  outer  world 
end  of  space,  apart  from  the  mere  conception  of  it  in  our  minds. 
Just  as  water  in  which  a  buoyant  or  submerged  body  can  be  freely 
moved  is  real,  or  a  vessel  may  exist  either  full  or  empty  and  be  re- 
filled again,  so  is  it  with  air,  or  that  which  the  air  would  occupy 
were  the  air  withdrawn.  Space  is  that  which  no  abstraction  can 
further  decompose  or  simplify,  and  to  which  the  ideas  of  geometry, 
form,  motion,  quantity,  and  number  inseparably  belong;  valid,  how- 
ever, for  objects  contained  in  it,  as  they  stand  related  to  our  senses  or 
conclusions  of  the  understanding.  The  real  externality  of  such 
grounds  of  phsenomena  is  a  fundamental  belief  resting  on  our  utter 
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,  inability  to  produce  them  by  any  conscious  opeiaticn  of  fiie  mind 
itgelf,  corroborated  by  all  other  humam  experience.  If  the  ehaiges 
that  take  place  are  nothing  but  some  unconscious  play  of  &noy,  they 
require  an  elaborate  contrivance  of  mental  constitution,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  our  involuntary  interpretation  of  them,  are  infinitely  more 
baffling  and  hard  of  conception  than  the  theory  they  seek  to  diqilace. 
The  real,  if  it  exists,  cannot  be  more  real,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
apprehended.  Of  the  properties  of  these  external  bodies,  some  appeal 
to  special  organs  of  sense,  as  taste,  hearing,  sight,  smell,  not  the  less 
corresponding  to  real  differences,  but  conceivably  absent  or  variable, 
■without  interfering  with  the  general  notion  of  body.  Others  belong  tc 
a  more  comprehensive  estimate,  are  more  inseparable^  and  rest,  at 
least  in  part,  on  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  Demooritns  cor- 
rectly held  and  expressed  this  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary. 
U  e  also  held  that  the  density  or  weight  of  bodies  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  atoms,  equally  heavy,  in  a  given 
solid  space,  just  as  the  modems  do ;  that  there  were  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  size  and  form  among  them  which  miglit  explain  all  the  dif- 
ferent effects  they  produce  on  our  senses,  a  notion  which  still  holds  its 
place  among  us ;  that  generation  and  destruction  were  the  results  of 
passing  change  which  neither  altered  nor  lessened  the  atomic 
elements,  but  belonged  wholly  to  rearrangements  of  the  molecules ; 
and  this  view  is  still  recognised  as  the  true  one.  Of  gravity  or  celes- 
tial rotation,  though  they  are  the  two  great  facta  of  any  cosmical 
theory,  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account ;  it  is  sufficient  praise 
that  he  recognised  their  vast  influence  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 
Neither  can  we.  It  is  here  that  we  are  brought  fiioe  to  face  with  in- 
finite power  and  intelligent  adjustment,  or  that  we  must  admit  in 
matter  a  self-ordaining  power,  which  is  not  a  whit  less  marvellous 
and  worthy  to  be  worshipped!,  if  we  follow  our  religious  instincts  after 
shutting  out  the  Eternal  mind.  In  the  speculations  of  Semocritns  on 
the  course  of  nature  as  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  fixed  laws  which 
have  been  acting  from  all  eternity,  by  means  of  forces  or  energies 
transmitted  in  an  endless  round  or  long  succession  not  yet  exhausted, 
if  not  unending,  he  is  entirely  coincident  with  the  modem  materiahstio 
view,  or  that  which  banishes  all  intervention  on  the  Creator's  part  to 
a  period  indefinitely  remote.  Nor  do  we  know  that  in  the  last  resort 
he  would  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence  and  ruler, 
though  ho  may  be  certainly  pardoned  for  having  less  than  a  Chris- 
tian's clearness  of  view  of  that  subject.  He  believed  in  the  existence 
of  mind,  though  he  may  have  conceived  that  mind  is  a  result  (A 
bodily  organization ;.  an  opinion  still  as  strongly  held  by  some  who  do 

■  not  for  a  moment  confound  the  distinct  provinces  of  physics  and 
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psychology.  The  phsenomena  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect  are  not 
less  different  whatever  theory  of  mental  origin  we  hold.  We  only  know 
of  mental  functions  in  connection  with  an  exquisite  bodily  structure, 
and  at  death  those  functions  and  our  personal  consciousness  may  put 
on  another  and  diviner  body  elsewhere.  John  Locke  agrees  in  this. 
On  similar  grounds  I  would  defend  the  coSs  of  Anaxagoras  as  strictly 
analogous  to  our  idea  of  creative  intelligence,  though  confusedly  in- 
volved with  its  own  subordinate  operations,  as  ours  might  and  would 
be  apart  from  Eevelation  and  our  more  developed  reasoning. 

Atoms  have  form,  and  by  their  junction  produce  earth,  water,  air,  fire 
(Tr.  vi.  156,  157 ;  Tim.  Locr.  97  E) ;  taking  the  elementary  trigon  or 
triangle  as  given  above,  two  such  or  six  will  make  up  the  equilateral, 
according  as  the  sides  are  conjoined  in  one  way  or  aiiother.  Four 
equilateral  planes  form  the  pyramid  (I  presume  the  tetrahedron  with 
four  equal  solid  angles)  ((Tr.  158 ;  98  D),  which  is  the  most  minute 
and  unstable,  and  the  form  of  fire.  The  cube,  with  its  six  sides  and 
eight  solid  angles,  the  most  stable,  is  that  of  earth  (Tr.  157 ;  98  C) ; 
the  octahedron,  with  eight  faces  and  six  solid  angles,  is  that  of  air. 
The  icosahedron,  with  twenty  triangular  feces  and  twelve  solid  angles, 
is  the  largest  and  heaviest,  that  of  water ;  and  the  dodecahedron  is 
the  model  of  the  universe,  approaching  as  it  does  the  sphere  (Tr.  157, 
158  ;  98  A,  B,  0,  D).  The  icositetrahedron  would  have  been  better 
chosen  as  the  more  regular  derivative  of  the  cube. 

Atreus,  its  etymology,  from  a  word  signifying  what  is  deadly  (Tr.  iii. 
305;  Cratyl.  395  B). 

Attic,  suburban  scenery  (I'r.  i.  803,  304,  318 ;  Phsedr.  229  B ;  230  B ; 
238  DV 

Attraction,  the  qualifying  adjective  of  the  demonstrative  clause,  trans- 
ferred into  the  relative  clause,  -rHv  iaa  BaKirrm  (Tr.  iv.  25  ;  Phileb. 
21  C) ;  so,  also,  BetoTipov  (Tr.  402 ;  Theag.  122  B),  with  relative  ofs 
(Tr.  ii.  151 ;  Eep.  466  A^ 

aiTol  4<Tiieu,  "We  are  alone"  (Tr.  iii.  420;  Farm.  137  A). 

airroirx^Suiieiv,  "to  extemporize,'  U  iwoyviou,  "on  the  spur  of  the 
moment"  (Tr.  iv.  185-;  Menex.235  C,  D). 

oiT(!x«i»'"  (Tr.  ii.  416  ;  Oritias,  109  D ;  Tr.  iv.  188  ;  Menex.  237  B ; 
Tr.  iu.  210,  226 ;  Statesm.  269  D ;  279  D,  E). 

Auxiliary  class,  like  good  sheep-dogs,  not  to  maltreat  the  flocks  as  if 
they  were  wolves  (Tr.  ii.  99 ;  Eep.  416  A,  B) ;  more  noble  than  victors 
in  the  Olympian  games,  and  not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  those  en- 
gaged in  other  pyrsuits  (Tr.  151 ;  466  A). 

Avenger  of  blood ;  justice  in  this  capacity  appoints  that  the  doer  should 
suffer  like  vengeance,  and  blood  can  only  be  washed  out  in  this  way 
(Tr.  v.  385,  386;  Laws,  872  G,  D,  E;  873  A). 
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Awkwardness  of  philosophers  in  courts  of  law  (  Tr.  i.  407 ;  Theast.  172 
0,  D). 

AxiocHUS.    See  Summary,  page  239. 

Axioms  or  truisms  :  "  Nothing  becomes  greater  or  less  while  it  is  equal ;" 
"That  from  which  nothing  is  subtracted,  or  to  which  nothing  is 
added,  can  never  be  other  than  equal ;"  "Nothing  can  first  begin  to 
exist  without  being  produced  "  (Tr.  i.  385 ;  Theset.  155  A,  B), 


B. 

Bacchus,  said  to  be  muddled  in  his  wits  Taj  the  intervention  of  Jimo 
(Tr.  V.  74 ;  Laws,  672  B). 

Badness  is  involuntary;  no  one  becomes  wilfully  bad,  but  only  by 
reason  of  a  bad  habit  of  body  or  defective  training  (Tr.  ii.  402 ;  Tim. 
86  D ;  Tr.  iv.  242  ;  Hipp.  Maj.  296  C) ;  it  is  the  more  powerful  and 
better  soul  that  acts  willingly  when  it  commits  injustice;  the  good 
man  does  it  voluntarily,  and  the  bad  man  involuntarily  (Tr.  iv.  283 ; 
Hipp.  Min.  376  A,  B);  Hippias  refuses  to  grant  this,  and  complains 
that  Socrates  unsettles  him  (Tr.  283 :  376  C) ;  he  declares,  too,  that 
the  laws  take  a  different  view  (Tr.  275 ;  372  A) ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
superiority  of  the  willingly  bad  further  supported  by  examples  (Tr. 
277;  373  C). 

Bag  full  of  arguments  (Tr.  i.  393 ;  Theset.  161  A). 

Baggage,  ignorance  how  to  pack  it,  or  to  make  sauces,  or  fawning 
speeches,  no  ground  of  reproach  to  the  philosopher  (Tr.  i.  410, 411 ; 
Theset.  175  E). 

Ballot",  or  equality  of  the  lot,  to  be  employed  for  avoiding  the  ill-natuie 
of  the  mob ;  God  and  good  fortune  to  be  invoked  in  prayer  to  direct 
the  resvdt  aright  (Tr.  v.  201 ;  Laws,  757  E). 

Bankers  and  rich  men,  their  conversation  worthless  compared  with  phi- 
losophical discourse  (Tr.  iii.  475 ;  Symp.  173  C). 

Banter  of  Socrates  (Tr.  iv.  407, 408 ;  Tlieag.  125  A,  D). 

Baptized,  an  expression  used  of  those  sodden  with  drink  (Tr.  iii.  482 ; 
Symp.  176  B). 

Barter  to  be  made  without  adulteration  of  the  article  exchanged,  which 
is  lying  and  fraudulent,  though  too  leniently  regarded  by  the  multi- 
tude (Tr.  v,  461,  462 ;  Laws,  916  D) ;  is  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  barter  ?  (Tr.  i.  474, 475 ;  Euthyphr.  14  E). 

Base  metal,  a  man  not  to  be  this,  but  always  simple  and  true,  and  to 
take  care  that  he  is  not  deceived  by  any  adulterated  metal  in  othen 
(Tr.  V.  173, 174 ;  Laws,  738  E ;  739  A). 

Baseness  is  swifter  than  death  (Tr.  i.  26,  27 ;  Apol,  39  B). 
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Battle  of  the  Giants  (Tr.  iii.  149;  Sophist,  246  A;  Tr.  ii.  59;  Eep. 
378  C). 

Be  and  become,  their  difference  (Tr.  i.  268,  269 ;  Protag.  339  A,  B,  0, 
D;  340  B). 

Beard,  an  element  of  grace  and  beauty  (Tr.  i.  287 ;  Protag.  309  B). 

Beast,  great  wild,  who  must  be  petted  and  studied  and  soothed,  and 
carefully  approached,  an  appropriate  simile  for  the  public  (Tr.  ii.  180 ; 
Eep.  493  A,B,C). 

Beating,  cutting,  wounding,  when  suffered,  is  indecorous,  but  not  nearly 
80  much  as  the  perpetrating  such  acts  (Tr.  i.  211 ;  Gorg.  508  E). 

Beating  coyer,  in  quest  of  righteousness  or  justice,  described ;  also  the 
obscurity  of  the  thicket  or  brake  in  which  it  lay  concealed  (Tr.  ii. 
121;  Eep.436B,  0). 

Beautiful  and  just  and  good  (Tr.  iii.  276 ;  Statesm.  309  C) ;  is  a  divine 
opinion  in  a  race  possessed  (ib.) ;  beautiful  reasons  compared  to  in- 
cantations (Tr.  iv.  117,  118 ;  Charm.  156  E) ;  is  good  (Tr.  333,  334 ; 
Alclb.  I.  1160);  beautiful  things,  bodies,  colours,  forms,  sounds,  pur- 
suits, are  such  in  respect  of  utility  or  being  pleasurable  (Tr.  i.  169 ; 
Gorg.  474  D,  E) ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  beauty  of  the  sciences  (Tr. 
170  J  475  A) ;  the  praise  of  beautiful  persons  open  to  suspicion  (Tr. 
371 ;  Theset.  143  E) ;  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  good,  and  other  simple 
ideas  not  cognisable  in  themselves  (Tr.  iii.  415 ;  Parmen.  134  B,  C) ; 
the  beautiful  is,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  difficult  thing  (Tr.  284 ; 
Cratyl.  384  B;  Tr.  ii.  185;  Eep.  497  D);  we  become  beautifid  by 
partaking  of  beauty  and  goodness  (Tr.  i.  107;  Phsed.  100  D);  the 
passion  for  the  beautiful  is  inspired  by  harmony  and  rhythm,  tending 
to  all  nobleness,  goodness,  and  simplicity  (Tr.  ii.  84 ;  Eep.  401  E) ; 
beautiful  moral  principles  in  the  soul  make  a  man  to  be  loved  in  the 
highest  degree  (Tr.  85 ;  402  D) ;  loving  what  is  beautiful  and  orderly 
the  source  of  true  love  (403  A) ;  if  a  lover  does  not  look  to  beautiful 
consequences  he  is  to  be  blamed  (403  B) ;  the  beautiful  is  the  end  of 
music  (Tr.  85;  403  C)  ;  beautiful  things  are  hard,  a  sayiag  (Tr.  119, 
120 ;  435  C) ;  not  to  be  separated  from  the  good  (Tr.  v.  59,  60 ;  Laws, 
663  B) ;  the  beautiful  life  excels  in  its  whole  scheme  as  productive  of 
good  esteem  (Tr.  162 ;  732  E) ;  most  b^utiful  and  greatest  of  sym- 
phonies is  the  greatest  wisdom  (Tr.  99  ;  Laws,  689  D) ;  just  men,  and 
matters,  and  actions  are  all  beautifiil  (Tr.  363 ;  859  D) ;  and  this  de- 
spite ugliness  of  body  (ib.) ;  with  regard  to  the  Just  and  the  Beautiful, 
we  ought  to  act  and  think  as  the  lawgiver  teaches  (Tr.  414 ;  890  C) ; 
how  should  it  not  be  beautiful  to  indulge  in  judicial  inquiries,  seeing 
that  justice  is  beauty  1  (Tr.  497 ;  937  E) ;  is  not  gold,  nor  the  ivory  of 
Phidias  (Tr.  iv.  229,  230;  Hipp.  Maj.  289  E;  290  A,  B,  C);  that 
which  suits  each  is  beautiful  (Tr.  231 ;  290  D) ;  in  this  sense  fig\»ood 
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is  more  beautiful  than  gold  for  spoons  (Tr.  232 ;  291  A) ;  the  beauti- 
ful is  now  declared  to  be  riches,  old  age,  splendid  burial,  &c.  (Tr. 
233'  291  E);  is  the  beautiful  the  real  or  the  apparent?  (Tr.  238, 
239 ;  294  A,  C,  E) ;  is  it  the  useful  or  the  powerful  ?  (Tr.  241,  242 ; 
2951),  B;  296  A);  is  it  the  advantageous?  (Tr.  243;  296  E);  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  good  (296  B) ;  it  is  denied  that  it  is 
either  the  useful  or  the  profitable,  or  the  ability  to  do  good  (Tr.  244 ; 

297  A) ;  is  not  sensuous  pleasure  in  any  of  its  forms  (Tr.  246  to  250 ; 

298  A  to  300  B) ;  the  beautiful  is  a  knotty  point  (Tr.  258 ;  304  D); 
giddy  with  the  intricacy  of  the  argument,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
allied  to  the  friendly,  being  a  thing  soft,  sleek,  and  smooth,  that 
Blips  through  one's  fingers  (Tr.  i.  498;  Lys.  216  0);  prayer  to  be 
made  inwardly  beautiful  (Tr.  360 ;  Phsedr.  279  C);  things  that  are 
beautiful  are  everywhere  so  regarded,  and  so  with  right  and  wrong, 
heavy  and  light  (Tr.  iv.  454 ;  Minos.  316  A). 

Beauty,  next  after  health  in  things  human,  as  second  to  divine  (Tr.  v. 
11;  Laws,  631  B,  C ;  Tr.  57;  661  A);  he  who  hungers  after  body 
and  youthful  beauty  is  not  satisfied  without  he  is  gorged  with  it,  and 
cares  Uttle  for  the  soul  of  the  object  loved  (Tr.  328 ;  837  B,  C);  jus- 
tice is  pre-eminently  a  thing  of  beauty  (Tr.  497 ;  937  D,  E) ;  of  bodily 
form  can  eclipse  beauty  of  face  (Tr.  iv.  115 ;  Charmid.  154  D);  Hip- 
fiias  denies  the  distinction  between  beauty  in  the  abstract  and  con- 
crete (Tr.  iv.  223 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  287  D);  rebuked  by  Socrates  (Tr.  224; 
287  E) ;  beauty  of  apes  is  ugliness  compared  with  human  beauty, 
and  that  of  the  most  elegant  Ohytrae  as  nothing  compared  with 
maiden's  beauty  (Tr.  227 ;  289  A) ;  man  but  an  ape  in  beauty  compared 
with  the  gods  as  well  as  the  fairest  maiden  (Tr.  228 ;  289  B) ;  its  tran- 
scendent splendour  in  that  glorious  pre-existent  state  when  we  beheld 
it,  together  with  the  gods,  with  faculties  unimpaired  and  inexperi- 
enced in  mortal  suffering  (Tr.  i.  326 ;  Phsedr.  250  B);  description  of 
an  old  wrinkled  visage  from  which  all  trace  of  beauty  has  been  wiped 
out  (Tr.  315  ;  240  D) ;  the  highest  beauty  belongs  to  deity  and  is  an 
ultimate  principle  unknown  to  us  (Tr.  iii.  415,  416;  Parmen.  134  B, 
C,  D);  by  partaking  of  it,  things  become  beautiful  (Tr.  i.  107 ;  Phted. 
100  D) ;  beauty  in  the  concrete  leads  to  the  love  of  beauty  in  the 
abstract  (Tr.  iii.  550;  Symp.  210  A,  B);  beauty  of  soul  is  higher 
,  than  coi'poreal  beauty,  and  leads  to  virtue  and  love  of  country  (210 
C) ;  wider  range  of  that  of  the  sciences  enabling  us  to  contemplate  the 
vast  ocean  of  beauty  entranced  in  deep  thoughts  of  philosophy  bound- 
less in  extent  (Tr.  551 ;  210  D) ;  arrival  at  essential .  and  primal 
beauty  (Tr.  552 ;  210  E) ;  ever  existent,  and  neither  produced,  nor 
decaying,  nor  variable,  nor  existent  in  the  concrete  (211  A),  but  in  its 
absolute  eternal  pattern  (Tr.  553 ;  211  C) ;  description  of  the  gradual 
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pngress  of  the  rise  from  the  concrete,  through  beautiful  doctrines,  to 
ultimate  principles  of  beaut;  (Tr.  553,  554 ;  211  D) ;  negative  account 
of  beauty,  what  it  is  not  (Tr.  iii.  554 ;  211  D,  B)  ;  the  blessed  fortune 
of  the  man  who  can  gaze  on  this  puie  translucent  essential  beauty 
not  as  a  shadow  but  as  a  truth  (Tr.  555 ;  211  E ;  212  A). 

Beauty  absolute;  as  to  this  the  question  is  asied,  "  Can  he  who  denies 
that  there  is  such  a  speciflo  ideal  immutably  the  same,  and  so,  too,  In 
the  case  of  the  just,  but  who  recognises  and  pdmits  that  there  are 
many  concrete  examples  of  Beauty  and  Justice,  refuse  to  admit  that 
these  beautiful  and  just  things  vary  much  in  their  appearance,  and 
sometimes  seem  to  be  the  very  opposite  ?"  (Tr.  ii.  166 ;  Eep.  479  A) ; 
such  being  the  case,  these  concretes  cannot  be  made  matters  of  know-- 
ledge  or  science  which  has  to  do  with  eternal  truths,  but  only  of 
opinion  (Tr.  167 ;  479  D,  E) ;  those  who  maiatain  that  beauty  is  only 
concrete  are  lovers  of  opinion  rather  than  wisdom,  and  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  truth  (Tr.  168 ;  480  A) ;  only  those  who  embrace  each  thing, 
and  beauty  among  the  rest  as  it  is  absolutely,  are  pitiilosophers  (ib.) 

Become  and  be,  their  difference  (Tr.  i.  269,  270 ;  Protag.  339  A,  B,  C, 
D;  340  B). 

Becoming,  as  opposed  to  being  or  being  nothing  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset. 
152  D) ;  brought  about  by  motion,  change  of  place,  and  commixture 
(ib.) ;  in  this,  Protagoras,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Epicharmus, 
Homer,  agree  (152  E) ;  Parmenides  being  an  exception  (ib. ;  Tr,  ii. 
210;  Eep.  521D,  E). 

Bee,  to  fly  away  like,  and  to  leave  a  sting  behind  (Tr.  i.  96 ;  Phsed. 
91  C). 

Bees,  form  of,  assumed  by  souls  not  philosophic,  but  yet  virtuous  (Tr.  i. 
85 ;  Phssd.  82  B) ;  in  a  have  of  bees  a  king  is  produced  naturally,  but 
not  in  cities,  where  men  must  meet  and  enact  laws  (Tr.  iii.  262,  263 ; 
Statesm.  301  B).  See  Queen  Bee.  So,  too,  Tr.  ii.  208  ;  Eep.  520  B. 
So  Virgil  Gorg.  iv.  68,  75,  95, 106.    See  Art.  King. 

Beggars,  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  city  (Tr.  v.  495 ;  Laws,  936  C). 

Beginning,  said  to  be  more  than  half  (Tr.  ii.  57,  58 ;  Eep.  377  B) ;  the 
half  said  to  be  more  than  the  whole  (Tr.  151 ;  466  B)  ;  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple said  to  be  uncreated  and  underived ;  must  be  a  source  of  motion 
and  activity,  self-originated,  and  can  be  no  other  than  soul  unbe- 
gotten,  incorruptible,  and  immortal  (Tr.  i.  321 ;  Phsedr.  245  B,  0,  D). 

Being  differs  from  becoming,  in  not  having  relation  to  anything  else  but 
itself  (Tr.  i.  391,  392 ;  Thesst.  160  B).  Grote  quotes  a  passage'from 
Parmenides,  tJi  ^ip  airi  voetv  iartv  tc  Kail  that,  nearly  equivalent 
to  Descartes'  Cogito  ergo  gum. 

Belief,  true  and  false,  produced  by  persuasion  or  rhetoric  (Tr.  i.  145: 
Gorg.  454  D,  E). 
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Below  and  above  defined  ;  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  our  "  below ;"  what 
is  between  this  and  the  periphery  i»  "up"  (Tr.  vi.  161,  162;  Tim. 
Loor.  100  E). 

Beat,  he  who  says  what  is  bo,  and  not  what  most  pleases  the  ear,  is  at  a 
disadvantage  when  he  has  to  plead  before  the  courts  (Tr.  i.  226 ; 
Gorg.  521  E). 

life,  not  the  longest  but  that  which  is  most  in  conformity  with 

the  polity  of  the  state  (Tr.  i.  216 ;  Gorg.  512  B)  ;  science  of  the  Best 
(Tr.  iv.  387  to  391 ;  Aloib.  H.  145  C,  E ;  146  E). 

Better,  declared  to  be  the  same  with  the  more  powerful  (Tr.  i.  187 ; 
Gorg.  489  0) ;  not  as  applied  to  shoemakers  or  cooks,  but  to  politi-  , 
oians  (ib.). 

Big  beards,  an  expression  used  sarcastically  for  "  would-be  philoso- 
phers "  (Tr.  i.  402 ;  Theset.  168  E). 

Billow,  escape  from,  rpiKv/ila  (Tr.  ii.  141,  157  to  159;  Kep.  457  0; 
472  A;  478  B). 

Birds  of  passage,  used  to  express  the  migratory  habits  of  certain  travel- 
ling merchants,  one  of  four  sorts  of  visitors  that  come  to  towns  (Tr.  v. 
517;  Laws,  952  D). 

not  to  be  craftily  snared  by  boys  (Tr.  v.  309,  310 ;  Laws,  828  E); 

birds,  serpents,  and  atones  are  less  divine  than  men  (Tr.  iv.  459 ; 
Minos,  819  A);  the  good  man  is  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  bad 
the  most  impure  (ib.). 

-  of  a  feather,  ?\i|  jjMico  (Tr.  ii.  3,  4 ;  Eep.  329  A ;  Tr.  109 ;  425 


O)  ;  birds  do  not  sing  while  in  pain,  neither  the  swallow,  nightingale, 
nor  hoopoe,  by  way  of  proving  that  the  dying  strain  of  the  swan  is 
one  of  joy,  not  of  sorrow  (Tr.  i.  88 ;  Phsed.  85  A) ;  birds  of  the  goose 
and  crane  species  bred  in  feeding  marshes  among  the  Thessalian 
plains  (Tr.iii.  201 ;  Statesm.  264  C). 

Birth  of  ideas,  promoted  by  Socrates,  who  acts  the  midwife  for  Thesste- 
tus  (Tr.  i.  392,  393 ;  Theset.  160  D,  E ;  161  A)  ;  customs  Uiual  at 
birth  described  (ib.),  and  decision  as  to  whether  the  offspring  shall 
be  reared  or  exposed  (ib.). 

Blessed,  their  glorious  abodes  (Tr.  i.  123 ;  Fhsed.  114  B,  C) ;  isles  of  the 
(Tr.  227  to  231 ;  Gorg.  523  A,  B ;  524  A ;  526  C ; ,  Tr.  iii.  490 ;  Symp. 
179  E ;  180  B  ;  Tr.  ii.  207,  230,  231 ;  Eep.  519  C ;  540  C). 

Blind,  persons  who  are  half  so,  haye  discovered  many  things  quicker 
than  those  who  see  more  acutely  (Tr.  ii.  284,  285 ;  Eep.  595  0)  ;  ap- 
parent to  a  blind  man,  a  proverb  (Tr.  iii.  142 ;  Sophist,  241  E ;  Tr.  ii, 
150,  239 ;  Eep.  465  C ;  550  D). 

Blissful  choir,  in  the  description  of  beauty  (Tr.  i.326;  Fhsedr.  250  B); 
blissful  career  of  those  who  have  already  begun  their  heavenly 
journey  (Tr.  338 ;  256  D,  E). 
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Blood,  is  tbe  thinking  principle  contained  in  it,  or  is  the  latter  air  or 
fire  ?  (Tr.  1 102 ;  Phssd.  96  B) ;  circulation  of,  touched  on,  where  it  is 
said,  "  And  they  placed  the  heart  at  the  same  time,  the  origin  of  the 
veins  and  the  fountain  of  the  hlood  forcibly  propelled  through  all  the 
members  "  (Tr.  ii.  381 ;  Tim.  70  B) ;  the  veins  or  arteries  described  as 
channels  cut  in  the  body  to  water  it,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  marrow  (Tr.  391 ;  77  D) ;  the  same  is  repeated  as  to  the  veins 
being  channels  of  nutriment  (Tr.  vi.  162,  163 ;  Tim.  Locr.  101  0,  D) ; 
but  in  this  passage  respiration  is  made  to  take  place,  in  part  at  least, 
tSirough  the  sweat  pores.  But  for  the  mixed  psychologicail  and  sen- 
sational power  attributed  to  the  vessels  and  the  heart,  in  agreement 
with  the  earlier  theories  of  passion  and  emotion,  we  should  declare 
the  writer  to  be  on  the  right  track.  Compare  Galen,  1.  c.  v.  f.  148  ; 
also  Shakespeare's  "  Coriolanus,"  act  i.  so.  i.  line  140,  published  1609  : 

*'  But  If  you  do  remember 
1  Bend  It  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
CveD  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  Beat  of  the  brahi. 
And  through  the  crankB  aud  ofSces  of  man." 

Harvey  published  his  discovery  1628.  See  a  passage  quoted  by  Grote 
fiom  Empedocles,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  blood  about  the 
human  heart  is  thought.  Shakespeare  also  believed  that  at  death  the 
veins  were  destitute  of  olood : 

"From  cold  and  empty  veioB  where  no  blood  dwells." 

SickarA  JIL,  acti.  scene  2. 

Bodies  are  preserved  by  motion  and  gymnastics  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset.  153 
B) ;  not  to  be  despoiled  in  battle,  which  is  to  treat  the  body  as  an 
enemy  when  the  enemy  has  fled  away : 

"  Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have,  therefore  be  gone." 

Shaeespeahe,  Bicharil  III^  act  i.  scene  2. 

Bodily  pleasure,  its  decay  enhances  that  of  reasoning  and  discourse 
(Tr.  ii.  3;Eep.  328D). 

Body  and  soul,  radically  different ;  the  latter  is  invisible,  cognisant, 
and  intellectually  apprehended,  participant  of  memory  and  the  power 
of  calculating  the  changes  of  even  and  odd  (Tr.  vi.l7 ;  Epinom.  981 C)  ; 
when  their  union  is  dissolved  and  the  soul  is  gone  to  its  own  abode, 
the  body  it  leaves  behind  is  a  mere  lump  of  earth.  We  consist  of  a 
soul,  an  immortal  living  principle  shut  in  a  mortal  guard-house,  while 
this  ethereal  principle  desires  its  native  sky  and  the  heavenly  choirs 
(Tr.  43,  44,  52 ;  Axioch.  366  A,  B ;  370  D);  body  may  be  a  tomb 
(Tr.i.326;  PhsBdr.250B;  Tr.  191 ;  Gorg.492E;  493  A;  Tr.  iu. 
315 ;  Oatyl.  400  0) ;  seeming  good  habit  of  body  and  soul  (Tr.  i.  156 : 
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Gorg.  463  B ;  464  A) ;  body  so  called,  irS/ia,  because  it  is  the  aitiui,  or 
tomb  of  the  soul,  or  from  ai\iuiivu,  because  the  soul  shows  to  the  body 
what  it  does  show,  or  because  it  is  kept  by  it  safe  as  in  a  prison 
(Cratyl.  400  0 ;  Gorg.  492  B,  above  quoted).  Professor  Thompson 
recognises  this  notion  in  the  word  iuriiiuanos,  "unmarked,"  "unpol- 
luted." The  notion  and  etymology,  he  says,  are  both  Orphic  (Tr.  326 ; 
Phsedr.  250  0);  our  solicitude  ought  not  to  be  for  it  but  for  the 
soul,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  it  as  much  as  possible'  (Tr.  i.  63 ;  Pheed. 
65  A)  ;  the  mere  multitude  think  that  he  who  despises  it  ought  not 
to  live  (65  A) ;  is  not  body  an  impediment  to  the  soul  ?  (ib.) ;  can  it 
view  truth,  or  is  this  best  attained  by  reflection?  (Tr.  64 ;  65  E ;  66 
A) ;  folly  of  the  body  (Tr.  65 ;  67  A) ;  is  an  impediment  to  thought  (Tr. 
82 ;  79  C) ;  is  akin  to  the  mortal  and  subservient  (80  A) ;  resembles 
most  the  human,  the  mortal,  the  unintelligent,  the  multiform,  divisible 
and  inconstant  (Tr.  83 ;  80  B) ;  wnoUy  perishable  (80  B,  C);  but  does 
not  perish  wholly  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  by  embalming  may  be 
long  preserved,  especially  the  bones  and  tendons  (80  D) ;  polluted 
and  impure,  believes  nothing  but  wliat  it  can  eat  or  drink,  and  flies 
from  the  unseen  and  what  is  appreciable  by  thought  and  philosophy 
(Tr.  84  ;  81 B) ;  resembles  a  lyre,  capable  of  uttering  harmonies  in  its 
relation  to  the  soul,  and  may  outlive  the  perished  harmony  (Tr.  90 ;  86 
B,  C) ;  further  application  of  the  argument  and  illustration  (86  D) ; 
body  is  always  made  living  by  soul,  and  the  opposite,  or  death,  being 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  soul,  the  latter  does  not  die  (Tr.  i. 
114;  105  B);  Socrates  regards  his  bodily  personality  as  something 
distinct  from  his  soul  (Tr.  124,  125 ;  115  D,  E) ;  immaterial  to  him 
how  his  body  is  interred  (ib.) ;  body  desires  its  other  half  (Tr.iii. 
510  to  512 ;  Symp.  191  A,  D ;  192  B ;  Tr.  539,  540 ;  205  E) ;  limbs 
of  the  body  are  not  cherished  when  diseased  or  requiring  amputation 
(ib.) ;  body,  however  good,  cannot  render  the  soul  good  in  the  same 
way  that  the  soul  can  the  body  (Tr.  ii.  85,  86 ;  Kep.  403  D);  we  ought 
to  turn  over  the  care  of  the  body  wholly  to  the  understanding  (ib.) ; 
body  regarded  merely  as  a  mould  (ib.) ;  superfluous  care  of  the  body 
injurious  to  active  or  studious  pursuits,  with  its  fancied  aches  and 
pains  (Tr.  89 ;  407  B,  C) ;  is  but  shadow,  and  soul  only  is  what 
constitutes  us  what  we  are  (Tr.  v.  629,  530 ;  Laws,  959  B). 

Boil,  proverb,  "  To  boil  a  stone  "  (Tr.  vi.  80 ;  Eryx.  405  B,  C). 

Boldness,  unmixed,  will  is  time,  if  not  checked,  become  madness 
(Tr.  iii.  278,  279 ;  Statesm.  310  D). 

Bones  and  nerves,  not  the  primary  but  only  the  casual  cause  of  sitting 
(Tr.  i.  104,  105 ;  Phssd.  98  D) ;  Socrates  declares  that  his  bones 
would  have  been  at  Megara  or  among  the  Bceotians  if  his  mind  had 
not  otherwise  detei-mined  (99  A). 
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Booby  and  Bter-gazer,  captain  supposed  to  be  so  called  by  his  mutinous 

crew  (Tr.  u.  174,  175  ;  Eep.  488  E). 
Books  answer  no  questions  (Tr.  i.  355,  356 ;  Phsedr.  275  D,  B  ■  Tr  257  • 

Protag.  329A).     " 
Bottomless  pit  of  trifling  (Tr.  iii.  408 ;  Parmen.  130  D). 
Bounded,  hot  and  cold,  have  no  limit,  between  them  is  only  a  question 
of  degree  (Tr.  iv.  30,  31 ;  PhUeb.  24  B,  C,  D) ;  growth,  degree,  and 
intensity  are  marks  of  the  unbounded  or  infinite  (25  A) ;  the  equal, 
the  given  multiple  or  measure,  and  the  numbered  belong  to  the 
bounded  (Tr.  32 ;  25  B)  ;  health  and  disease  are  compounded  of  both 
(Tr.  33 ;  25  E)  ;   in  music,  unlimited  gradation  of  tone,  with  the 
bounded  numbers  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  produce  the  highest  results 
of  art  (Tr.  34 ;  26  A)  ;  pleasure  can  only  be  wholly  a  good  as  un- 
bounded, and  pain,  too,  wholly  an  evil  (Tr.  37 ;  27  E ;  28  A). 
Bow,  drawing  it  to  its  full  stretch  (Tr.  iv.  425 ;  Rivals,  135  A)  ;  making 

a  distant  bow  (Tr. ii.  187 ;  Eep.  499  A). 
Boys  ordered  to  spread  the  banquet  without  stint  or  limit  (Tr.  lii.  479 ; 
Symp.  175  B,  C)  ;  and  to  imagine  that  they  are  giving  the  feast 
to  the  master  (ib.). 
Brain,  the  question  asked  whether  the  senses  are  in  it,  and  do  memory 
and  opinion,  and,  lastly,  knowledge,  spring  from  sense  ?  (Tr.  i.  102 ; 
Phsed.  96  B)  ;  is  the  sovereign  part  of  the  body  and  root  of  the  marrow 
(Tr.  vi.  159,  160 ;  Tim.  Locr.  99  E  ;  100  A) ;  why  shut  in  the  spherical 
skull  (Tr.  ii.  349,  350;  Tim.  44  D) ;  that  part  of  the  medullary 
system  that  was  to  be  the  field  of  the  diviner  element  of  our  nature 
was  made  globular,  the  lower  soul  was  distributed  through  the  rami- 
fications of  the  marrow,  like  so  many  hawsers  shut  in   a  bony  enve- 
lope (Tr.  385;  730). 
Brass  and  iron,  when  they  keep  watch,  a  state  will  be  destroyed  (Tr.  ii. 

97,98;  Eep.  414  0). 
Breathing  explained,  not  as  the  filling  up  a  vacuum  but  as  taking  place 
by  consecutive  displacement  of  air:  "Thus  then  the  breath.diemissed 
from  the  chest  and  lungs  outwards,  the  latter  again  become  full  by 
reason  of  the  air  which  invests  the  body  entering  and  circulating 
through  the  pervious  flesh  and  mouth  and  nostrils  "  (Tr.  ii.  393 ; 
Tim.  79  0 ;  Tr.  vi.  162, 163 ;  Tim.  Locr.  101 C,  D). 
Bribery,  inspectors  obnoxious  to  reproach  if  influenced  by  it  (Tr.  v.  208, 
209 ;  Laws,  762  A) ;  ministers  of  state  to  administer  without  bribes 
(Tr.  522 ;  955  0)  ;  gods  do  not  accept  bribes  (Tr.  447 ;  906  E). 
Brigands,  the  thieves  and  prsedones  who  infest  Italy  (Tr.  v.  234 ;  Laws, 

777  B). 
Builder  and  architect  very  different  in  rank  and  value  (Tr.  iv.  425 ;  Kiv. 
135  0). 
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Burial  of  Socrates  cannot  be  effected,  only  that  of  his  body  (Tr.  i.  124, 

125 ;  Fhsed.  115  D,  E) ;  about  which  he  Is  wholly  indifferent  (ib.). 
Burning  shame,  to  extinguish  a  (Tr.  ii.  245 ;  Eep.  556  A). 
Burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  a  proverb  expressed  in  equivalent  terms 

(Tr.  iii.  574 ;  Symp.  222  B). 
Busybody,  one  who  is  not  a,  but  a  philosopher  and  who  has  lived 

piously,  goes  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  (Tr.  i.  231 ;  Gorg.  526  C). 
Butting,  biting,  kicking,  marks  of  bad  training  (Tr.i.219,  220;  Gorg. 

516  A). 

C. 

Callias,  pun  on  his  name  (Tr.  i.  293,  294 ;  Protag.  361  A,  B,  C,  D,  E). 

Callicles  twits  Socrateswith  being  a  day  after  the  fair  (Tr.  i.  136;  Gorg. 
447  A) ;  is  twitted  by  Socrates  for  never  saying  the  same  thing  (Tr. 
189  ;  491  B,  C) ;  questioned  by  him  as  to  whether  a  man  with  a  golden 
soul  ought  not  to  desire  a  touchstone  (Tr.  184 ;  486  D) ;  Callicles  pur^ 
sues  his  argument  on  the  .desirableness  of  license  and  intemperance 
as  against  moderation  (Tr.  190,  191 ;  492  B,  C) ;  Soorates  considers 
that  in  stating  this  he  expresses  what  others  feel  but  do  not  venture 
to  say  (492  D) ;  he  declares  further  that  lust  ought  not  to  be 
punished  (ib.) ;  asserts  that  pleasure  and  good  are  the  same  (Tri  193, 
194 ;  495  A)  ;  is  half  convinced,  but  love  of  being  on  the  popular  aide 
stands  in  the  way  (Tr.  216,  217 ;  513  C,  D);  is  asked  whom  he,  fJal- 
licles,  has  made  better  of  those  formerly  depraved,  unjust,  intempe-' 
rate,  and  without  mind  (Tr.  218 ;  515  A,  B) ;  Socrates  asserts  that 
he  describes  those  who  cater  for  lust,  who  know  nothing  of  the  &ir 
and  good,  who  make  full  and  gross  the  bodies  of  mortals,  and  ruin 
men  and  their  old  flesh  (Tr.  222 ;  518  C);  Gorgias  and  Bolus  with 
Calliclea,  three  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  are  unable  to  shake 
Socrates'  idea  of  happiness  (Tr.  231,  232 ;  527  B,  C) ;  the  rejection 
by  Socrates  of  the  theory  of  Callicles  as  worth  nothing  (Tr.  232 ; 
527  E). 

Camp  kettles  for  boiling  food,  an  incumbrance  to  soldiers  on  a  cam- 
paign (Tr.  ii.  86 ;  Rep.  404  C). 

Capillary  attraction,  by  meand  of  a  skein  of  cotton  or  wool,  causing 
fluid  to  pass  from  cup  to  cup  (Tr.  Iii.  480,  481 ;  Symp.  175  D,  E). 

Caprice  of  the  dssmon  of  Socrates  (Tr.  iv.  416,  415 ;  Theag.  130  E ;  also 
129  E;  131  A). 

Captain  of  a  ship  does  not  brag  of  having  saved  his  passengers,  when  he 
has  landed  them  (Tr.  i.  215 ;  Grorg.  511  E). 

Cart  before  the  horse,  iarepov  irfufrepoi'  (Tr.  ii.  207 :  Eep.  518  D,  E) : 

*'  But  yet  I  run  before  my  horae  to  market." 

Shakkspkabb,  Riohari  III.,  act  i.  scene  1,  at  end 
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Cask,  filled  and  emptied,  resembles  human  life  (Tr.  i.  192,  193  f  Gurg. 
494  B). 

Casks  set  mthin  one  another  like  a  set  of  cup  weights,  said  of  the  plane* 
tary  spheres  (Tr.  ii.  307 ;  Eep.  616  D). 

Casuistiy,  an  art  whloh  causes  the  same  thing  to  appear  either  just  or 
unjust  at  pleasure  to  the  same  parties ;  Palamedes  of  Elea  made  like 
and  unlike,  one  and  many,  bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion,  to  seem  to 
his  auditors  the  same  thing  (Tr.  i.  339 ;  Phsedr.  261  D). 

Caterers  for  lust  (Tr.  i.  222 ;  Gorg.  518  C). 

Cattle,  the  shepherd,  herdsman,  and  horse  breeder  must  carefully  purify 
their  stock,  and  select  the  sound  and  well-formed  into  a  separate 
class,  reflecting  how  important  it  is  to  preserve  purity  of  breed)  Tr.  v. 
166,  167 ;  Laws,  735  B,  0) ;  fine  levied  for  cattle  impounded,  /ieo-ey- 
yvaeiv  (Tr.  457,  458  ;  914  D,  E). 

Causality,  all  that  exists,  does  it  not  exist  through  a  cause,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  Maker  ?  (Tr.  iv.  35 ;  Phileb.  26  E) ;  there  are  four  divisions ; 
the  Umited,  the  limitless,  the  mixed  or  intermediate,  and  causal  (Tr. 
36 ;  27  0) ;  if,  in  reference  to  our  own  souls  and  healthy  preservation 
of  body,  wisdom  plays  the  chief  part,  wiU  it  be  less  so  with  reference 
to  the  whole  heaven  in  aU  its  vastness,  purity  and  beauty  1  (Tr.  41 ; 
SOB). 

Cause  and  Maker  are  one  (Tr.  iv.  35;  Phileb.  26  E);  nothing  done 
without  a  cause  (Tr.  ii.  332 ;  Tim.  28  A,  C) ;  what  is  the  eternal 
existence  that  has  no  beginning,  and  what  the  eternally  derived, 
the  former  comprehended  by  reason,  the  latter  by  sense  impression  ? 
(ib.) ;  the  Maker  looked  to  an  eternal  and  not  a  created  visible 
pattern  (Tr.338,  334  ;  29  A,  B,  C,  D,  E). 

Causes  are  twofold,  necessary  and  divine  (Tr.  v.  379 ;  Tim.  68  B) ;  of 
birth  and  death  investigated  by  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  102;  Phjed.  96  A); 
absm'dly  so  called,  where  nothing  is  assumed  beyond  material  agency 
(Tr.  i.  105  ;  99  A) ;  though  true  that  the  action  could  not  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  such  agency  (ib.) ;  causes  one  thing,  and 
that  without  which  they  cannot  act  is  another  (99  B). 

Cautsry  as  a  cure  (Tr.  i.  176 ;  Gorg.  479  A). 

Cavern  described,  in  which  men  are  chained  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
seeing  one  another  and  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  entrance,  while 
before  them,  on  the  opposite  wall,  are  seen  the  shadows  of  puppets,  or 
a  procession  projected  by  firelight,  figurative  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  mind  (Tr.  ii.  202,  207;  Eep.^514A;  518  0). 

Celestial  plant,  used  as  a  synonym  of  man,  in  whose  apex  dwells  si 
d^mon  as  the  highest  soul  elevating  us  to  kinship  with  heaven  (Tr. 
ii.  406 ;   Tim.  90  A). 

Celibacy ;  it  is  proposed  that  marrias'e  shall  be  compulsory  between 
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thirty  and  tUirty-flve  years  of  age,  or  that  the  man  be  fined  in 
money  or  loss  of  civic  privilege  (Tr.  v.  147,  148;  Laws,  721  A,  B); 
immoi-tality,  and  progress,  and  posthumous  fame  depend  on  this 
(ib.;0). 

■Censorship  of  the  pi-ess,  the  license  of  the  comcedians  is  not  to  be  tole- 
rated ;  no  poet  of  comedy,  or  iambic  verse,  or  of  lyric  melody  is  to 
burlesque  any  of  the  citizens,  either  in  word  or  in  representation,  on 
the  stage,  either  with  or  without  anger  (Tr.  v.  494 ;  Laws,  935  B)  ; 
;     the  giver  of  the  games  to  banish  him  from  the  country  the  same  day, 
'      or  to  fine  him  three  minae  for  breach  of  the  rule  (936  A) ;  decision  to 
V     rest  with  the  prefect  of  education ;  and  the  poet  is  not  to  recite  either 
to  freeman  or  slave  what  he  rejects  (Tr.  494,  495 ;  936  B). 

Cephalus  (Tr.  ii.  3;  Eep.  328  D). 

Chffirephon  (Tr.  i.  137,  138 ;  Gorg.  448  C). 
'  Chain  of  gold,  meant  to  symbolize  the  sun  or  his  rays  by  Homer 

(Tr.  i.  383  ;  Theset.  153  D). 
•  Change  of  diet,  or  from  luxurious  habits  to  moderate  or  the  reverse, 
usually  attended  with  disorder,  and  the  party  is  only  gradually  bene- 
fited thereby ;  so  it  is  with  the  soul,  which  dreads  to  have  its  faith 
and  settled  opinions  disturbed  in  reference  to  the  laws  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial  (Tr.  v.  265,  266 ;  Laws,  797  E ;  798 
A,B). 

■' ,  physical,  effected  through  isomorphism  (Tr.  vi.  157, 158 ;  Tim. 

Locr.  98  A,  B,  0,  D) ;  the  same  elements  being  capable  of  being 
changed  into  one  another. 

of  rotation ;  though  this  tendency  is  resisted,  yet  the  material 

cosmos  must  be  subject  to  change,  as  not  immortal,  but  after  a  long 
cycle  such  a  change  takes  place  and  is  attended  with  corresponding 
destruction  and  renewal  in  human  bodies  (Tr.  iii.  212 ;  Statesm.  270 
C,  D) ;  great  convulsions  and  destructions  of  animal  life  caused  thereby 
(Tr.  216 ;  273  A) ;  it  might  be  almost  imagined  that  the  mutations  of 
geology  were  hinted  at. 

— of  sides  in  his  argument  made  by  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  393 ;  Theset. 

161 C ;  Tr.  399,  400 ;  166  C) ;  change  of  mind  brought  about  by  edu- 
cation is  like  that  brought  about  by  physic  in  the  body  or  by  sophistry 
in  reasoning ;  is  the  production  of  a  better  habit ;  both  states  are 
equally  true,  and  the  same  persons  cannot  have  at  one  time  false 
notions  and  at  another  true  (Tr.  400 ;  Theset.  167  A) ;  the  highest, 
best,  and  healthiest  persons  and  things  the  least  subject  to  change 
(Tr.  ii.  61 ;  Eep.  380  E) ;  so  in  the  case  of  fabrics  of  the  first  class 
and  in  that  of  the  soul  (Tr.  62 ;  381  A>;  a  fortiori,  does  not  happen 
to  deity  (Tr.  62 ;  381  B) ;  he  cannot  change  for.  the  better,  and 
(niist,  if  he  does  so,  change  for  the  worse  (ib.;  381  C);  folly,  of 
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opposing  all  clianges  in  government,  whether  needed  or  not  (Tr. 
110;  426  C). 
Character  which  is  feeble  is  never  the  cause  of  great  good  or  evil  (Tr. 

ii.  178 ;  Eep.  491  B). 
Charioteer  who  guides  the  two  horses  of  the  soul  (Tr.  i.  322 ;  Phsedr.  246 
A) ;  is  himself  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  soul,  and  the  highest ; 
of  the  two  horses,  one  is  perfect  in  foim  and  joints,  with  arched  neck 
and  aquiline  nose,  white  with  black  eyes,  a  lover  of  honour,  modera- 
tion, modesty,  and  correct  opinion,  requiring  neither  whip  nor  spur, 
obedient  to  a  word;  the  other  crook-limbed,  stiff-joiuttd,  with  thick, 
shxjrt  neck  and  throat,  ape-faced,  black,  grey-eyed,  hot-blooded,  the 
Mend  of  boasting  and  insolence,  shaggy,  and  scarce  yielding  to  the 
whip  and  goad  (Tr.  330 ;  253  D,  E ;  254  B). 
Chabmises.    See  Summary,  page  185. 
Charming  serpents  alluded  to  (Tr.  ii.  35,  36 ;  Eep.  358  B ;  Tr.  iii.  75, 

76 ;  Euthyd.  289  E ;  290  A). 
Chastisement  for  the  soul  better  than  intemperance  (Tr.  i.  204,  205 ; 

Gorg.  502  E).  . 

Chaunters  of  oracles  are  under  a  divine  impulse,  not  of  wisdom  bnt  of 
inspiration,  like  seers  and  poets,  and  statesmen  who  govern  by  cor- 
rect opinion  but  not  from  perfect  knowledge,  often  conduct  success- 
fully many  and  great  affairs,  knowing  nothing  of  what  they  speak 
about  (Tr.  iii.  47 ;  Meno.  99  C). 
Children,  no  wine  to  be  allowed  them  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  which 
woxUd  be  adding  fuel  to  fire  (Laws,  666  A) ;  afterwards  wine  in  mo- 
deration to  thirty,  without  di-unkenness ;  after  forty  to  be  allowed 
freely  (Tr.  v.  64 ;  666  B,  C) ;  toys  to  be  such  as  to  leave  the  least 
possible  room  for  sorrow,  terror  and  pain  (Tr.  256 ;  792  B) ;  must 
have  games  up  to  six  years  of  age  adapted  to  their  dispositions  (Tr. 
258;  793  E) ;  clever  inventions  for  enabling  them  to  count  by  means 
of  apples  and  garlands,  and  to  acquire  geometrical  conceptions  (Tr. 
302,  303 ;  819  B,  C) ;  danger  of  making  innovations  in  then-  games 
(797  A) ;  people  think  that  meddling  with  these  is  unimportant, 
while  tliey  do  not  see  tliat  thus  they  will  make  different  men  of  them 
(Tr.  265 ;  797  C) ;  all  men  pray  for  children  in  spite  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  and  misfortune  that  may  attend  the  realisation  of  their  wishes 
(Tr.  iv.  382 ;  Alcib.  II.  142  B) ;  should  be  considered  the  property  of 
the  state  (Tr.  ii.  320, 321 ;  Tim.  18  D)  ;  of  good  parents  to  receive 
special  honour  (19  A);  children's  pursuits  take  strong  hold  of  the 
memory,  it  being  easier  to  recollect  what  occurred  long  ago  than  what 
took  phtce  yesterday  (Tr.  ii.  330 ;  Tim.  26  B) ;  are  not  indulged  with 
power  or  control  by  their  parents  but  subjected  to  slaves  and 
masters  (Tr.  i.  487,  488;  Lysis,  207  £;  208  A,  B,  C,  D);   reference 
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to  a  mother's  indulgence,  as  allowing  the  child  to  play  with  her  wooJ 
and  loom,  and  beating  him  for  meddling  (Tr.  1.  487,  488 :  LysK 
207  B ;  208  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  taught  by  fables  and  story-books  baCriro 
anything  else  (Tr.  ii.  57 ;  Eep.  377  A) ;  plastic  and  easily  moulded,  and 
susceptible  like  wax  (Tr.  58  ;  377  B) ;  are  they  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fable  maker  1  (ib.) ;  ought  to  be  instructed  by  persons  of  ripe 
years  and  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  poets  (Tr.  59 ;  378  C,  D) ;  do  mil 
discern  what  is  figurative  (ib.) ;  what  they  first  hear  should  tend  to 
virtue  (378  E)  ;  not  to  be  terrified  with  stories  of  the  freaks  committed 
by  the  gods  at  night  (Tr.  62,  63;  381  E);  are  generally  like  their 
parents,  but  silver  is  sometimes  produced  from  gold,  and  the  reverse 
(Tr.  98 ;  415  A) ;  duty  of  closely  discriminating  the  difieient  mefai]« 
in  children  and  classifying  them  accordingly  (Tr.  98,  99;  415  B,  C); 
their  amusements  from  the  first  should  not  run  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  law,  if  they  are  to  grow  up  rightly  (Tr.  108 ;  424  E) ;  to  be  in 
common  and  not  to  know  their  parents  (Tr.  141,  142 ;  457  D) ; 
children  of  the  best  men  and  women  to  be  reared,  others  not  (Tr.  143, 
144 ;.  459  D) ;  either  we  ought  not  to  beget  them  or  we  ought  to 
undergo  the  pain  of  rearing  and  instructing  them  (Tr.  i.  34 ;  Crito^ 
45  D) ;  life  valuable  for  the  sake  of  children  (Tr.  44 ;  54  A) ; 
feJlacy  of  the  argument  exposed  (ib.) ;  will  frienas  care  for  the 
children  of  a  banished  man  and  not  those  of  a  deceased  person  ?  (ib,). 
Children  of  men  and  women  of  the  guardian  class  to  be  kept  apart  un- 
known by  their  parents,  under  nurses  assigned  to  them,  to  be  suckled 
by  their  unknown  mothers  and  by  wet  nurses,  all  severe  labour 
falling  on  the  nurses  ;  while  children  of  the  bad,  or  those  which  have 
bodily  defects,  are  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  (Tr.  ii.  144, 145  ;  Bep.  460 
C,  D)  ;  children  of  unlawful  unions  contracted  past  the  legal 'age  to 
be  abandoned  and  exposed  (Tr.  145, 146 ;  461  C) ;  all  bom  within 
seven  to  ten  months  after  a  formal  union  or  imions  to  be  regarded  as 
children  in  common  whoever  be  the  real  parents,  and  the  children  of 
these  to  be  regarded  as  grandchildren  (461  D) ;  they  are  to  be  taken 
to  see  battles  (Tr.  152 ;  467  A) ;  objection  that  they  will  be  lost  to  the 
state  replied  to  (467  B)  ;  suggestions  for  their  safety  and  that  they 
should  be  placed  on  fleet  horses  (Tr.  153 ;  467  C,  D,  E) ;  to  be  car- 
ried into  battle  on  horseback  to  insure  safety  and  made  to  taste  blood 
like  wiielps  (Tr.  227 ;  537  A.  See  also  Tr.  55 ;  375  A ;  Tr.  ;152, 153 ; 
467  C,  D,  E) ;  after  two  or  three  years'  gymnastic  training  the  readiest 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  select  number,  this  being  a  period  unfavourable 
to  study  by  reason  of  the  weariness  of  the  body  induced  by  it,  though 
favourable  as  a  good  test  of  character  (Tr.  227 ;  537  B) ;  they  are 
after  twenty  to  pursue  a  more  condensed  synopsis  of  study,  and  to  re- 
ceive more  honour,  with  a  view  to  developing  the  dialectic  temper' 
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(537  C) ;  after  thirty,  a  further  selection  out  of  the  selected  is  to  test 
this  dialeetio  power  (Tr.  228 ;  537  D) ;  should  have  a  controlling 
power  set  up  in  them,  like  that  of  the  virtuous  state  guardian,  before 
they  are  let  go  free  (Tr.  282 ;  590  E ;  591  A). 

Ghimsera,  hippo-centaurs,  Gorgons,  and  Pegasi  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
monsters  make  large  demands  on  our  belief  (Tr.  i.  303,  304 ;  Phsedr. 
229  D). 

Chip  of  the  old  block,  a  proverb,  u\iToif>vi]s.  airoipvas  inoioy  roirois 
(Tr.  i.  216  ;  Gorg.  513  B),  noticed  by  Mr.  Grote. 

Chisel  out  noble  statues,  said  of  Socrates'  description  of  what  rulers 
should  be  (Tr.  ii.  230,  231 ;  Eep.  540  C). 

Choice  of  magistrates  should  be  determined  after  testing  their  capacity 
and  the  character  of  their  families  from  boyhood  (Tr.  v.  190, 199  ; 
Laws,  751  C ;  756  E). 

Gicadse,  all  resonant  with  the  chirp  of;  their  chorus  summer-like  and 
shrill  (Tr.  i.  304  ;  Phasd.  230  B)  ;  said  to  have  been  men  before  the 
birth  of  the  Muses  until  they  died  from  excessive  absorption  in  the 
beauty  of  their  songs,  and  to  whom  it  was  given  to  chirp  and  sing 
on  without  food  till  their  second  death  (Tr.  336 ;  259  A,  C) ;  they  are 
termed  Prophets  of  the  Muses,  who  are  singing  above  our  heads  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees  (Tr.  340 ;  262  D). 

Circulation  of  the  blood.    See  Blood. 

Cities'  overturned,  in  numbers,  foundering  like  ships  which  have  been 
and  will  be  lost  through  the  foolhardiness  and  ignorance  of  captains 
and  crews ;  so  men  who  know  nothing  of  statesmanship  plume  them- 
selves on  their  fancied  skill  (Tr.  iii.  264 ;  Statesm.  302  A). 

Citizens,  magistrates,  and  soldiers  fabled  to  have  been  moulded  and 
reared  under  the  earth  with  their  arms  and  equipments  shot  up  from 
it,  and  are  under  an  obligation  to  regard  their  country  as  their 
nurse  and  their  countrymen  as  brethren  (Tr.  ii.  98 ;  Eep.  414  E) ; 
some  are  compounded  by  the  deity  of  gold,  viz.,  the  rulers ;  others  of 
silver,  the  auxiliaries;  others  of  iron  and  brass,  viz.,  the  rustics  and 
artizaus  (415  A) ;  but  in  their  children  the  metal  is  sometimes 
changed,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  not  necessarily  hereditaiy  (ib.). 

"Whose  anus  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb." 

Shaeespeabe,  1  Henry  17,,  act  i.  scene  1. 

Dity,  can  it  exist  where  the  laws  have  no  force?  (Tr.  i.  39, 40;  Crito, 

50  B). 
Class  legislation  for  the  few  not  the  object  of  government  (Tr.  ii.  103 ; 

Eep.  420  C). 
Classification,  based  on  the  condensing  or  embracing  under  one  idea 

many  different  concretes  (Tr.  iii.  161 ;  Sophist,  253  I>) ;  all  things 
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with  which  art  ia  concerned  partake  of  measurement ;  those  who  )cl6 
not  divide  according  to  species  lump  like  and  unlike  into  one  class, 
and  theii'  analysis  is  just  as  imperfect ;  when  a  man  first  perceives 
that  which  is  common  to  many  things,  he  ought  not  to  quit  the  oh- 
jeots  till  he  sees  all  the  differences  in  them  and  all  the  non-rasem-^ 
blances,  and  should  continue  his  scrutiny  till  he  has  shut  all  peculiar 
marks  of  generic  relation  into  one  embracing  resemblance  (Tr.  iii. 
234,  235 ;  Statesm.  285  A,  B,  C). 

Clear  reasoning  depends  more  upon  agreement  as  to  things  than  as  to 
names  (Tr.  iii.  106;  Sophist,  218  C);  clear  and  certain  and  true 
sought,  though  of  small  benefit,  rather  than  that  which  is  greatest 
and  most  profitable  (Tr.  iv.  93;  Phileb.  58  0);  clear  connexion,  a 
bringing  details  widely  separated  into  a  connected  view  under  one 
idea  (Tr.  i.  344 ;  Phsedr.  265  D). 

Oleitophon.    See  Summary,  page  224. 

Clepsydra  (Tr.  i.  407, 443  ;  Theset.  172  E  ;  201  B). 

Clever,  sharp  practitioners  well  described  (Tr.  i.  408 ;  Theset.  173  A,  B) ; 
contrasted  with  philosophers  (Tr.  408,  409 ;  173  C,  D,  E ;  174  A) ; 
t)ie  counter  contrast  (Tr.  410 ;  175  C,  D) ;  the  name  of  cleverness  ought 
not  to  be  conceded  to  unholy  acting  (Tr.  411,  412 ;  176  D) ;  clever  per- 
sons proud  of  what  is  really  a  reproach  to  them,  and  think  a  great  deal 
of  themselves  (ib.) ;  they  are  not  what  they  fondly  imagine  (ib.) ;  they 
disbelieve  warnings  of  future  suffering  as  the  assertions  of  weakr 
minded  persons  (Tr.  412 ;  177  A) ;  outstripped  by  baseness,  which  is 
swifter  than  they  (Tr.  26,  27 ;  Apol.  39  B)  ;  the  clever,  so  called,  and 
unjust  classed  as  one  (Tr.  ii.  87  ;  Kep.  405  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  clever  con- 
ceited men  described  as  quickly  suspicious  of  evil  from  experience  of 
their  own  craftiness  (Tr.  91 ;  Rep.  409  C) ;  their  inferiority  by  the 
side  of  their  betters,  and  their  self-estimate  a  false  one,  based  only  on 
a,cquaintance  with  depraved  society,  in  which  they  have  moved  (Tr. 
92  ;  409  D);  clever  speaking  is  not  always  true  (Tr.  i.  3;  Apol.  17 
B). 

Cleverness  commands  attention ;  but  where  the  speaker  seems  to  be 
contemptible,  Socrates  takes  no  notice  of  him  (Tr.  iv.  272 ;  Hip.  Min. 
369  D). 

Clods,  mere  lumps  of  earth,  said  of  people  not  smart  (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset. 
176  D). 

Cobblers  and  old  clothes-menders  put  on  a  par  with  Protagoras,  yet 
they  would  be  detected  if  they  sent  back  their  clouted  shoes  and  gar- 
ments worse  than  they  received  them,  while  he  could  corrupt  his 
scholars  and  be  paid  more  than  Phidias  or  ten  sculptors  for  so  doing 
.  (Tr.  iii.  36 ;  Meno.  91  D). 

Cockcrow  and  daybreak  (Tr.  iii.  575,  576;  Symp.  223  C). 
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Coek-faucier :  Socrates  observes  that  "  One  man  desires  horses,  another 
dogs,  another  gold,  a  fourth  horses,  but  he  prefers  a  good  friend  to 

:  the  best  quail  or  cock  "  (Tr.  i.  492;  Lysis,  211  D,  E)). 

Colander,  its  utility  in  preventing  large  bodies  passing  through  it,  as 

■  also  that  of  a  sieve,  and  of  winnowing  and  separating  (Tr.  iii.  US ; 
Sophist;  226  B). 

Coldness,  can  it  be  predicated  of  a  wind  which  makes  one  man  shiver 
and  another  not?  (Tr.  i.  381 ;  Theset.  152  B). 

Collective  education  is  the  great  point,  not  the  right  education  of  one 
boy  or  one  choral  troop  (Tr.  v.  26 ;  Laws,  641  B) ;  collective  attribute 
is  not  that  of  the  parts,  nor  mceveria ;  Socrates,  by  a  quibble,  declares 
that  if  two  are  even  tlien  each  of  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
even  and  not  odd,  by  way  of  refuting  Ilippias,  though  he  admits  it  to 
be  absurd  that  two  persons  should  be  beautiful  and  each  of  them  not 
(Tr.  iv.  253,  254 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  302  A,  C). 

Colonist,  his  right  of  removal  with  his  family  from  Athens  to  another 
place ;  plea  assumed  to  be  put  forward  by  the  state  against  him  who 
breaks  the  laws  (Tr.  i.  41 ;  Crito,  51  D). 

Colonization  :  are  the  citizens  at  their  own  option  to  determine  who  shall 
emigrate  f  (Tr.  v.  126 ;  Laws,  707  E) ;  colonies  not  always  foimed  with 
equal  facility ;  there  are  those  which  swarm  over  like  bees  from  want 
of  room  in  the  hive,  those  thrust  out  in  times  of  sedition,  or  by  con- 
quest (Tr.  127 ;  708  B) ;  difficulties  where  all  do  not  speak  one  lan- 
guage, and  time  required  before  the  horses  of  the  state  vehicle  pull 
together  (Tr.  127;  708  C,  D). 

Colophon,  to  put  the,  said  of  giving  the  finish  to  a  thing  (Tr.  i.  383 ; 
Theset.  153  C;  Tr.  iv.  490,491;  3rd  Epist.  318  B;  Tr.  v.  77,78; 
Laws,  673  D,  B  ;  674  C  ;  Tr.  iii.  92 ;  Euthyd.  301  E). 

Colour  explained  as  being  the  efflux  of  figures  commensurate  with  and 
sensible  to  sight  (Tr.  iii.  12 ;  Meno.  76  C).  Here  figure  and  colour 
.  are  united  in  one  impression  according  to  the  modem  view,  where  Mr. 
Bain's  notion  is  not  accepted.  In  the  passage,  Tr.  9,  10 ;  75  B,  it  is 
asked  whether  our  conception  of  figure  is  not  that  alone  of  existences, 
which  always  happens  to  follow  in  connexion  with  colour? 

Colours,  theory  of:  white  is  that  which  dilates  the  sight,  and  black  is  its 
opposite ;  yellow  is  formed  from  red  and  white  mingled  with  bright- 
ness ;  he  makes  blue  to  result  firom  white  and  black,  as  was  done  in 
subsequent  times  by  Goethe ;  and  consistently  with  this  a  further 
addition  of  the  white  gives  grey,  and  of  course  on  this  principle  purple 
will  result  from  red,  black  and  white.  There  are  added  some  further 
remarks  which,  though  commendable  for  their  piety,  are  out  of  placo 
in  a  system  of  experimental  philosophy  (Tr.  ii  378, 379 ;  Tim.  68  B, 
C,  D),    Colours  are  nroduced  by  motions  impinging  on  the  eyes  in  a 
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manner  suitably  to  their  production,  and  do  not  exist  either  in  that 
which  impinges  nor  in  that  which  is  impinged  upon,  but  arise  out  of 
their  mutual  action  (Tr.  i.  383  ;  Theset.  153  B ;  154  A) ;  a  question  is 
started  whether  doga  and  other  animals  see  the  same  colours  as  one 
another  (lb.);  their  physiological  explanation  attempted  (Tr. 387; 
156  E) ;  they  are  neither  in  the  object,  nor  the  sense  organ  wholly,  but 
correlative  (lb. ;  Tr.  387 ;  157  A). 

Oolts,  reference  made  to  training  them  by  exposing  them  to  noises  and 
sights  of  terror,  and  thus  teaching  them  to  stand  firm  (Tr.  ii.  96,  97 ; 
Eep.418D). 

Combination  and  arrangement  in  composition,  with  a  view  to  clearness 
(Tr.  i.  344 ;  Plisedr.  265  D). 

Comoedians  not  to  burlesque  persons  (Tr.  v.  494 ;  Laws,  935  E ;  936  A). 

Comoedy  and  tragcedy  distingnished  from  the  dithyramb  and  epic  (Tr.  ii. 
75 ;  Ilep.  394  D) ;  said  to  require  the  same  powers,  and  that  he  who 
can  excel  in  one  can  excel  ia  the  other  (Tr.  iii.  576 ;  Symp.  223  D) ; 
comoedy  and  immoderate  laughter  not  commendable  any  more  than 
immoderate  grief  (Tr.  ii.  296 ;  Eep.  606  0). 

Command,  fondness  for,  will  show  itself  ready  to  accept  the  most  obscure 
and  trivial  field  for  its  display  (Tr.  ii.  161 ;  Eep.  475  A),  thus  mani- 
festing eagerness  for  all  rule  (ib.). 

Commonweal  is  a  bond  of  connection,  wliile  private  weal  drags  states  to 
pieces  by  puUing  the  opposite  way  (Tr.  v.  388,  389  ;  Laws,  874  B)  ; 
a  man  should  teach  his  soul  by  good  habits  neither  to  know  nor  un- 
derstand how  to  do  anything  apart  from  others,  but  that  a  collective 
and  common  life  should  to  the  utmost  extent  exist  (Tr.  500 ;  942  0). 

Common  properties  not  known  by  sense  perception  (Tr.  i.  422  ;  Theset. 
185  B). 

Communication,  can  mutual,  exist  between  opposites?  (Tr.  iii.  159; 
Sophist,  252  D). 

Communion  with  the  dead,  a  felicity  almost  passing  what  is  conceiv- 
able (Tr.  i,  29 ;  Apol.  41  C) ;  what  price  would  we  not  willingly  pay 
forit?(ib.) 

Community  derives  its  complexion-  from  the  individuals  composing  it 
(Tr.  ii.  120 ;  Eep.  435  B) ;  of  wives  and  children,  explanation  de- 
manded of  Socrates  before  proceeding  (Tr.  132, 133 ;  449  C ;  450  A) ; 
likely  to  excite  controversy  (Tr.  133,  134 ;  450  B,  D) ;  may  be  spoken 
of  safely  before  persons  who  are  sufficiently  sensible,  but  failure  a 
fearful  thing  (Tr.  134 ;  450  B ;  451  A) ;  a  community  in  which  "  the 
mine  "  and  the  "  not  mine  "  are  each  severally  held  by  all  at  the  same 
time  in  common  admits  of  being  admirably  governed  (Tr.  ii.  147, 149 ; 
462  C,  D ;  464  B,  0,  D) ;  when  a  part  of  the  body  suffers  the  whole 
Buffers  with  it  (Tr.  147;  462  D,  E) ;  community  of  pain  and  pleasure 
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(464  A) ;  community  of  women  and  children  contributes  to  bring 
about  this  (ib. ;  Tr.  149 ;  464  B) ;  allusion  to  its  having  been  before 
discussed  (Tr.  191 ;  502  B) ;  in  a  perfect  state  women  and  children 
aud  male  and  female  education  should  he  in  common  (Tr.  232 ;  543 
A).  This  is  here  stated  without  any  particular  limitation ;  but  in 
Book  T.  cap.  8,  marriages  are  not  to  be  indiscriminate  but  to  he  settled 
by  the  rulers  in  due  form  and  with  sacred  rites. 

Complete  education  for  purposes  of  virtue,  tlie  learning  letters,  gymnas- 
tics and  music  (Tr.  iv.  468 ;  Cleitoph.  407  C). 

Complex  of  terms  is  the  same  thing  with  description  (Tr.  i.  444 ; 
Theset.  202  B). 

Compound  and  complex  bodies  are  perishable  (Phsed.  78  B)  ;  simple  not 
so(ib.;  Tr.i.  80). 

Compounds  may  be  known,  not  primary  elements  (Tr.  i.  444 ;  Theset, 
202  B)  i  this  is  disputed  in  sections  (201  C  to  206  B ;  Tr.  443  to 
450). 

Comprehend,  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  when  we  do  not  know  what  a  thing 
is  (Tr.  i.  375  ;  Theset.  147  B). 

Compulsion,  not  to  be  employed  in  education,  because  no  freeman 
should  be  treated  as  a  slave,  and  study  should  be  made  a  pastime  to 
boys  (Tr.  ii.  227  ;  Rep.  536  B). 

Concealment  is  unwise ;  when  a  man  strives  to  avoid  discovery,  and 
fails,  he  is  sure  to  render  men  more  harsh  and  suspicious,  as  they  will 
set  him  down  for  a  rogue  (Tr.  i.  245 ;  Protag.  317  A) ;  is  not  always 
easy  for  a  bad  man,  nor  for  him  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  gods  (Tr. 
ii.  44,  45 ;  Eep.  365  0,  D). 

Concentration  on  one  pursuit  weakens  the  flow  of  mental  power  in 
other  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stream  prevented  &om  seeking  to 
diffuse  itself  (Tr.  ii.  171 ;  Bep.  485  I>). 

Concourse  of  atoms,  unintelligible  as  an  explanation  of  the  material 
imiverse ;  the  movemente  of  the  heavenly  bodies  indicate  intelli- 
gence, seeing  that  they  are  not  capricious  (Tr.  vi.  18,  19  ;  Epin.  982 
B,  C,  D) ;  this  orderly  procedure  has  been  used  by  some  as  proving 
that  they  are  without  life  because  they  employ  uniform,  not  capri- 
cious or  voluntary,  motion  (Tr.  19;  982  E);  he  who  talks  of  violent 
impolses  or  natural  endowments  of  bodies  will  talk  unintelligibly 
(Tr.  20;  983C,D). 

Concretes,  whether  beautiful  or  not,  are  ever  changing  (Tr.  i.  81 ; 
Fhsed.  78  B) ;  are  visible  as  opposed  to  their  unseen  abstracts  (79  A) ; 
never  permanent,  and  partake  not  of  soul  but  of  body  (ib. ;  Tr.  81; 
79  B). 

Conformity   of  temper  always   agreeable  (Tr.  i.  216,  217;   Gorg, 

513  0). 
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Confusion  and  despair  of  the  man  -who  dies  unprepared  (Tr.  i.  231  ; 
Gorg.  527  A). 

Confutation  the  best  of  purifications  of  the  soul  (Tr.  iii  125,  126; 
Sophist,  230  D). 

Connoisseurs  in  wine  lay  stress  on  trifling  peculiaritieB  or  even  defects 
(Tr.  ii.  161 ;  Kep.  475  A). 

Conscience,  its  terrors  at  the  approach  of  death,  described  (Tr.  ii.  5, 
6 ;  Eep.  330  D,  E ;  331  A). 

Consistency  of  life  and  agreement  of  conversation  therewith  ;  its  value ; 
one  in  which  existence  is  attuned  into  a  concord  of  words  with  deed^ 
(Tr.  iv.  161 ;  Laches,  188  0) ;  every  speech  should  be  consistent,  like 
an  animal  having  its  own  body,  head  and  feet  (Tr.  i.  342,  343: 
Phaedr.  264  C) ;  of  inner  and  outer  life  prayed  for  (Tr.  360 ;  279  C). 

Contelnplation  of  nature,  all  great  arts  require  consummate  investiga- 
tion and  lofty  estimate  of  this,  and  this  was  exemplified  in  Pericles 
(Tr.  i.  348,  349 ;  Phsedr.  269  E). 

Contempt  for  sensuous  pleasures  is  equivalent  to  dying,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  living  death  (Tr.  i.  63  ;  Pbsed.  65  A). 

Contiguity  to  the  wise  man  conceived  of  as  causing  participation  of  his 
wisdom  (Tr.  iii.  480 ;  Symp.  175  D),  on  the  principle  of  wa1;er  passing 
by  capilhiiy  attraction  (ib. ;  Tr.  480  ;  175  E). 

Contradiction  with  one's  self  (Tr.  i.  180;  Gorg.  482  B);  about  the  nature 
of  the  one  (Tr.  iii.  420,  421 ;  Parm.  137  A,  B,  C,  D,  E). 

Contradictory  assertions,  in  which  is  proved,  by  a  quibble  or  fallacious 
reasoning,  that  a  man  is  and  is  not  the  same ;  that  he  knows  and  is 
ignorant  (Tr.  iii.  80 ;  Euthyd.  293  C) ;  gold  not  gold ;  man  not  a 
man ;  your  father  is  everybody's  father  (Tr.  87 ;  298  C). 

Contrariety  of  opinion,  utter,  and  its  tendency  to  run  into  contempt 
•     (Tr.  i.  39;Crito,  49D). 

Contrast  and  parallelism  of  the  arraigning  of  Socrates  before  a  human 
court,  and  the  soul  of  the  unjust  at  its  judgment  in  the  other  world 
(Tr.  i.  231 ;  Gorg.  527  A). 

Cook  laying  an  accusation  against  a  physidau  before  a  tribunal  of  boys, 
supposed  (Tr.  i.  226 ;  Gorg.  521  E ;  522  A). 

Cookery  assumes  the  garb  of  physic  (Tr.  i.  156, 157 ;  Gorg.  464  B,  C, 
D) ;  culinary  art  is  a,  branch  of  flattery  and  underlies  physic  (465  B). 

Copy-book  ruled  with  lines  referred  to  (Tr.  ii.  224,  225 ;  Eep.  534  D). 

Corporeal  frame,  desire  of  it  and  love  of  the  body  on  the  part  of  bad 
men's  souls,  the  cause  of  their  flitting  as  ghosts  about  graveyards 
(Tr.  i.  84 ;  Phaed.  81  D) ;  they  assume  a  body  allied  to  their  leading 
propensities  :  the  glutton  that  of  the  ass,  the  tyrant  that  of  the  wolf 
or  hawk  (Tr.  85 ;  81  E). 

Correct  speaking  is  not  the  uttering  whatever  seems  fit  to  a  man,  but 
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what  is  naturally  suited  and  -without  which  he  will  mies  liis  mark 
(Tr.  iii.  290 ;  Cratyl.  387  0). 

CJorrupter  of  youth,  Socrates,  indicted  bylHeletus  on  this  head,  declares 
that  all  care  should  be  taken  of  youth  how  they  may  become  tlie  beat 

,    possible  (Tr.  i.  458,  459 ;  Eutiiyphro.  2  C,  D). 

Corybantes,  as  they  seem  to  hear  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  laws  are  said  to  be  heard  by  Socrates  dinning  in  hia 
ears  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  dissuasives,  which  would  urge  him 

,     to  spurn  death  (Tr.  i.  44,  45 ;  Crito,  54  D). 

Cdametic  flattery  parasitical  on  gymnastics  (Tr.  i.  157 ;  Gorg.  465  B) ; 
deceives  by  forms  and  colours,  smoothness  and  drapery,  producing  a 
spurious  beauty  (465  B) ;  is  to  gymnastics  wliat  cookery  ia  to  physic, 

,     or  sophistry  to  legislation  (Tr.  157 ;  465  C). 

Cosmologioal  speculations  that  the  sun  and  stars  once  rose  where  they 
now  set,  and  set  where  they  now  rise  (Tr.  iii.  210 ;  Statesm.  269 
A)  ;  that  the  men  of  former  days  were  produced  from  the  earth,  and 
not  generated  from  one  another  (Tr.  210,  211 ;  269  B  ;  271 D,  E) ;  the 
deity  accompanied  the  circular  movement  in  an  orbit,  and  when  he 
abandoned  it  the  motion  changed  backwards  (269  D) ;  only  the  divine 
absolutely  is  without  change,  therefore  the  Cosmos,  which  is  mate- 
rial, must  partake  of  it,  and  the  minimum  of  this  change  is  a  slow 
uniform  revolution  on  an  axis  (269  B ;  270  A,  B) ;  change  of  rotation 
attended  with  cataclasms (Tr.  211,  216 ;  270 C,D;  273  A);  in  tLe 
divine  period  dsemons  presided  over  the  animal  world;  and  there  was 
no  war  nor  devouring  of  one  another  (Tr.  213,  214 ;  271  D,  B) ;  fruits 
were  spontaneous,  and  men  were  bom  from  the  soil  (ib.  See  also 
Tr.  iv.  188 ;  Menex.  237  B)  ;  when  the  dsemons  departed,  men  be- 
came weak  and  the  prey  of  the  more  powerful  (Tr.  iii.  218 ;  Statesm. 
274  B,  C). 

Cosmos,  a  beautiful  arrangement,  moderation,  righteousness,  Ac,  and  a 
fellowship  contracted  between  heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  men,  not 
disorder  nor  excess  (Tr.  i.  210,  211 ;  Gorg.  508  A) ;  the  Cosmos 
changes  because  it  is  partly  material  (Tr.  iii.  210,  211 ;  Statesm.  269 
E ;  270  A) ;  is  the  likeness  of  a  pattern  (Tr.  ii.  332,  333  ;  Tim.  29  A)  ; 
is  beautiful  because  the  Maker  looked  to  an  eternal  pattern  not  to  one 
created ;  let  this  be  termed  the  heaven  or  Coanios  (28  B  ;  29  A) ;  it 
is  visible  and  tangible  and  has  body,  so  that  it  is  amongst  the  things 
comprehended  by  opinion  with  peroeptioUjand.is  created  by  a  Cause 
who  is  difficult  to  find  and  clearly  to  expound  (28  C),  who  is  the  best 
of  things  begotten  as  He  is  of  causes  (29  A) ;  that  understanding  has 
adorned  and  disposed  all  things  revealed  to  sight  is  a  notion  worthy 
of  the  Cosmos,  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  celestial  movement's  (Tf.  iv.  38, 
39  •  Phileb.  28  E) ;  since  we  are  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  is  not  that 
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greater  body  and  that  celestial  fire  of  the  Cosmos  or  Universe  more  truly 

animated  ?  (Tr.  39, 40,  41 ;  PiiUeb.  29  C,  D,  B  ;  30  A,  B) ;  an  ordinary 

power  (Tr.  103, 104;  64  B).' 
Coughing  down  a  speaker  (Tr.  i.  248 ;  Protag.  319  C). 
Country,  a  mother,  not  a  stepmother,  in  whose  bosom  they,  her  children, 

are  now  deposited,  and  which  begat  and  reared  them  (Tr.  iv.  188, 189 ; 

Menex.  237  0). 
walks  and  scenery  about  Athens  described  (Tr.  i.  303,  304 ;  Phsedr. 

229  A,  B,  C,  D ;  230  B,  0) ;  locality  styled  divine,  and  the  narrator, 

v>iii(p6K7iirros,  transported  beyond  himself  into  dithyrambs  (Tr.  313 ; 

238  B). 

'  is  more  precious  and  holy  than  fether  or  mother,  and  more  be- 


loved by  gods  and  men  (Tr.  i.  40, 41 ;  Orito,  51  A,  B) ;  it  may  com- 
mand us  to  die  or  suffer,  and  unless  we  can  persuade  it  to  change  its 
decisions,  we  must  submit  (51  C) ;  gave  us  birth  and  permitted  us  to 
emigrate  if  we  disliked  the  conditions  it  imposed  (Tr.  41 ;  51  D), 
Courage  and  rashness  contrasted  (Tr.  i.  291  to  293 ;  Protag.  360  A,  B, 
C,  D,  B) ;  moral  courage,  not  being  brave  merely  against  pain  or  ob- 
jects of  terror,  but  in  fighting  against  lusts  and  pleasures  (Tr.  iv,  165 
Lach.  191  D) ;  avSpela  may  be  translated  courage,  manliness  or  for- 
titude ;  it  is  often  found  in  connection  with  aax^potrimi  (Tr.  v.  541 ; 
Laws,  965  D) ;  like  Wpelos  with  trii^pav  (Tr.  iii.  275,  279 ;  Statesm. 
308  B ;  311 B) ;  is  one  of  the  four  parts  of  virtue,  prudence,  tempe- 
rance, fortitude,  and  justice,  or  wisdom,  moderation,  manliness,  and 
righteousness,  which  is  opposed  to  Sei\^,  hvca/ipla.  (_8ee  Tr.  i,  331 ; 
Phesdr.  254  C,  and  elsewhere) ;  courage,  like  the  terms  expressing 
other  general  qualities,  has  some  essential  element  present  in  all  its 
varieties,  which  never  varies  (Tr.  iv.  165, 166 ;  Laches,  191  D,  B),  just 
as  celerity  has ;  and  this  Socrates  presses  his  correspondent  to  tell 
(192  B) ;  courage  is  not  properly  affirmed  of  lions  and  tigers,  says 
Nicias ;  they  are  fearless  because  they  do  not  know  the  danger  which 
threatens  them;  I  call  no  animals  braVe  who  are  fearless  through 
ignorance,  but  only  destitute  of  fear  and  foolish,  and  so  of  children 
(Tr.  173 ;  197  A,  B) ;  made  out  by  the  reasoning  to  be  the  whole,  not 
part  of  virtue,  which  contradicts  what  was  said  before  (Tr.  177,  178 ; 
199  B). 

3ourts  of  law,  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  them,  evidence  of 
defective  education,  it  being  disgraceful  to  waste  the  greater  part  of 
life  either  as  plaintiflf  or  defendant  (Tr.  ii.  87 ;  Eep.  405  B) ;  the  tor- 
tuous subterfuges  of  the  courts  alluded  to  (405  C). 

Cowards  rejoice  and  grieve  more  than  brave  men,  but  in  the  main  they 
do  so  equally  (Tr.  i.  199 ;  Gorg.  498  C) ;  they  are  evil,  and  brave  men 
aie  good ;  but  the  question  is  asked  whether  they  are  similaily  good 
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and  bad,  or  whether  cowards  are  not  more  good  and  bad?  (Tr.  i.  199 ; 
Gorg.  498  C) ;  cowards  to  be  punished  (Tr.  v.  503 ;  Laws,  944  C,  D). 

Cratylus,  his  irony,  and  what  is  his  oracular  secret  about  names  ?  (Tr.  iii, 
283,  284 ;  Cratyl,  384  A) ;  his  reservation  of  his  real  sentiments  ^ib.). 

Cbatylus.    See  Summary,  page  155. 

Created  differs  from  the  eternally  same  (Tr.  ii.  331,  832 ;  Tim.  27  D ; 
28  A). 

Creation,  is  it  automatic  or  the  work  of  deity  ?  (Tr.  iii,  1 80 ;  Sophist,  265 
C) ;  done  without  thought  or  by  reason  and  divine  science  ?  (ib.) ;  was 
made  as  perfect  as  possible  and  as  li&e  the  Creator  (Tr.  ii.  833,  334 ; 
Tim.  29  K ;  30  A) ;  instinct  with  tliought  and  understanding  (30  B, 
C) ;  is  single,  only  one  heaven  existing,  made  visible  by  the  agency 
of  fire,  and  tangible  by  resistance,  and  spherical  in  shape,  and  com- 
pounded definitely  (Tr.  ii.  .S35  to  337 ;  Tim.  31  B,  C ;  33  B) ;  foolish 
to  say  that  the  number  of  worlds  is  infinite  (Tr.  .^^63 ;  55  B). 

Credit,  goods  are  to  be  exchanged  for  money,  and  money  for  goods,  in 
proper  marts  or  places  of  exchange,  and  not  on  trust.  He  who  gives 
credit  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  recover  by  action  at  law  (Tr.  v.  348  to 
351 ;  Laws,  849  B ;  850  A);  this  is  repeated  expressly  (Tr.  460,  461  ; 
915  D,  E.    See  also  Tr.  180, 470,  471 ;  742  C  ;  921  D). 

Cretans  do  not  hold  banquets  nor  drinking  matches  (Tr.  iv.  460,  461 ; 
Minos,  320  A). 

Crew,  description  of  a  lawless  ship's  company,  as  despising  the  captain's 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  seasons  (Tr.  ii.  174, 175 ;  Eep.  488  B, 
C,D,B). 

Cbitias.    See  Summary,  page  132. 

CBiTOisr.    See  Summary,  page  11. 

Cronus,  a  name  whose  derivation  implies  that  which  is  pure  and  un- 
mixed (Tr.  iii.  307  ;  Cratyl.  396  A,  B). 

Crowing  before  the  victory  has  been  obtained  (Tr.  i.  397 ;  Theset.  164  C). 

Cubical  forms  of  our  modern  tesseral  or  cubical  system  derived  from  the 
equilateral  tiiangle,  which  is  first  derived  from  the  right-angled 
triangle  of  60°  and  30°,  either  with  short  sides  and  hypotlienuses 
contiguous  to  one  another  when  six  such  form  the  equilateral,  or 
with  two  longer  sides  together  when  two  make  up  the  equilateral. 
Such  an  elementary  triangle  has  its  adgles  as  3,  2,  and  1,  and  its 
aides  as  v'3,  2,  and  1  (Tr.  ii.  362,  363 ;  Tim.  55  A) ;  such  a  triangle 
is  described  as  rb  5^  rfrnXliv  icarh  Sivafuy  tx""  ''^s  iXaTTovos  r^v 
lneiCo,  irXevpiv  (Tr.  361,  362 ;  54  B). 

Cupping  glass  (Tr.  ii.  394  ;  Tim.  80  A ;  Tr.  vi.  163 ;  Tim.  Locr.  101  E). 

Curable  sins  may  be  atoned  for  and  rectified  in  Hades  (Tr.  i,  229,  230 ; 
Gorg.  525  B) ;  incurable  sins  are  punished  as  a  warning  and  example 
(Tr.  230;525C). 
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Current  traditions  (Tr.  i.  303,  304 ;  Phsedr.  229  D). 

Curry  favour  with  the  populace  as  with  children  (Tr,  i.  205,  206 ;  Gorg. 
502  E). 

Curved,  what  is  it  that  it  lias  in  common  with  the  straight,  and  which 
makes  that  which  is  contained  by  straight  lines  or  curves  equally  a 
figure  ?  (Tr,  iii.  9 ;  Meno.  74  D,  E)  ;  -what  is  a  limit  ?  (Tr.  10 ;  75  D) ; 
figure  is  declared  to  be  the  limiting  bound  of  a  solid  (Tr.  11 ;  76  A). 

Cynocephalus,  tonoeived  of  as  the  measure  of  all  things ;  it  is  wonderful 
that  Protagoras,  in  his  treatise  on  Truth,  did  not  say  that  a  pig  or  a 
cynocephalus  was  such  a  measure  (Tr.  i.  393 ;  Tbeset.  161  C);  the 
objector  considers  this  reference  to  pig  and  cynocephalus  as  swinish  xa 

.  argument  (Tr.  399,  400 ;  166  0). 

Cypress  trees  of  wondrous  height  and  beauty  near  Cnossus  in  Crete  (Tr, 
T.  2 ;  LawSi  625  B,  C),  and  meadows  to  rest  in  (ib.). 


D. 

BsedaluS,  his  runaway  statues  (Tr.  iii,  44 ;  Meno,  97  D) ;  amusingly 
applied  by  Socrates  to  the  hypotheses  of  an  opponent  (Tr.  i.  470 ; 
.  Euthyph.  11  C) ;  Socrates  not  the  Daedalus  who  makes  his  arguments 
light  of  heel  or  to  run  round  in  a  ring  (Tr.  475, 476 ;  15  C) ;  described 
as  inferior  to  modern  statuaries  by  modem  artists,  who  assert  that  his 
most  famous  works  would  be  ridiculous  by  the  side  of  theirs  (Tr.  iv. 
213 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  282  A  ;  Tr.  i.  475,  476,  470 ;  Euthyph.  15  C ;  11  D). 

Deemon  evil,  as  an  avenging  or  malignant  power,  ovei-turning  all  (Tr, 
iv.  516 ;  Epist.  vii,  336  B) ;  dsemon  of  Socrates  (Tr,  i.  459 ;  Euthyph, 
3  B) ;  so  called  from  Saiiiuav,  one  who  is  wise  (Tr.  iii.  310 ;  Cratyl, 
398  B) ;  applicable  to  the  wise  man  both  in  life  and  death  (398  C); 
of  Socrates  did  not  oppose  him  on  going  before  the  tribunal  that  was 
to  condemn  him,  because  his  death  was  to  be  to  him  a  blessing  (Tr,  i, 
27,  28,  29 ;  Apol.  40  B  ;  41  D) ;  a  dsemon  is  assigned  to  each  man  in 
life,  and  leads  him  before  his  judges  in  the  other  world  (Tr,  i,  116 ; 
Phsed.  107  D) ;  represented  as  struggling  and  bearing  away  by  force 
the  soul  that  passionately  loves  the  body,  much  against  its  will  (Tr, 
117 ;  108  A,  B) ;  Love  represented  as  being  a  gieat  and  powerful 
dsemon  who  keeps  alive  intercourse  between  gods  and  men  (Tr,  iii, 
534 ;  Symp,  203  A) ;  term  applied  to  brave  men  when  dead  (Tr.  ii. 
154;  Eep,  468  B) ;  applied  to  dead  rulers  (Tr,  230, 231 ;  540  C) ;  the 
dsemon  shall  not  select  you,  but  you  your  dssmon  (Tr,  308 ;  617  C) ; 
the  highest  form  of  soul  in  us  is  a  dsemon  given  us  by  deity,  which 
elevates  us  to  heaven  as  celestial  plants  (Tr.  ii.  406 ;  Tim.  90  A) ;  a 
man  will  be  happy  with  such  a  richly-adorned  dsemon  dwelling  in 
him  (90  B) ;  dsemon  of  Socrates  always  dissuades  him  from  under- 
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taking  anything  (Tr.  iv.  412,  413,  414,  416 ;  Theag.  128  D ;  129  E ; 
130  E  ;  131  A). 

DsBmonio  and  divine  is  destitute  of  falsehood  (Tr.  ii.  63. 64 ;  Eep.  382  E). 

Dsemons  believed  in  by  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  14 ;  Apol.  27  D) ;  inconsistency 
of  this  with  the  charge  of  his  being  an  atheist  (Tr.  14, 15 ;  ib. ;  27  E) ; 
in  rank  below  the  stars,  but  friendly  to  men ;  cognisant  of  their 
thoughts  and  acting  the  part  of  good  angels;  susceptible  of  pleasure 
and  pain  and  hating  wickedness  (Tr.  vi.  22  ;  Epin.  984  B,  0,  D); 
divine  daemons  are  represented  as  regulating  the  course  of  animal  life 
in  the  early  ages  ;  under  the  rule  of  the  gods  men  sprang  from  the 
earth,  which  brought  forth  fruit  spontaneously,  lived  naked  and  sun- 
burnt, and  slept  on  the  ground  under  a  climate  which  was  painless ; 
afterwards,  when  the  dsemon  ceased  to  superintend,  men  were  re- 
duced to  great  straits  (Tr.  ill.  213, 214,  218;  Statesm.  271  D,  E  ;  274 

_B,C). 

Da,mon,  a  teacher  of  music,  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  Plato  (Tr.  iv. 
149, 150  ;  Laches,  180  C,  D),  where  he  terms  him  a  mati  tlie  most  ac- 
complished, not  only  in  music,  but  in  almost  all  other  subjects  you 
can  name.  Elsewhere,  he  says,  we  will  confer  with  Damon  what  are 
the  metrical  systems  suited  to  express  illiberality,  insolence,  madness, 
or  other  baseness  (Tr.  ii.  82 ;  Eep.  400  B)  ;  the  forms  of  music  are 
not  disturbed  without  affecting  the  greatest  political  laws,  as  Damon 
says  and  I  believe  (Tr.  107, 108 ;  424  C) ;  the  skill  of  Damon  (Tr.  iv. 
173,  174,178;  Laches,  197  C;  200  A,  B). 

Dance  of  the  stars  described  as  most  glorious  and  imposiug,  as  they 

.   move  in  chorus  (Tr.  vi.  19 ;  Epin.  982  E). 

Dancing  given  us  by  the  gods  with  wine  and  song  to  lighten  our  labours 
(Tr.  V.  44,  45 ;  Laws,  653  D) ;  young  animals  cannot  remain  still,  but 
jump  and  skip,  and  make  noises;  but  to  humanity  has  been  given  a 
sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony  additional ;  counselling  to  choral  move- 
ments (Tr.  45 ;  654  A)  ;  when  joyous  we  cannot  keep  still  (Tr.  51 ;  657 
C) ;  and  old  men  love  to  look  on  when  their  own  elasticity  is  gone 
(Tr.  v.  51,  76,  77 ;  657  D ;  673  D). 

Dancing  and  piping  girls  (Tr.  i.  277;  Protag.  347  D). 

Danger  of  men  finding  excuses  for  themselves ;  the  source  of  all  their 
faults  excessive  self-regard  (Tr.  v.  160 ;  Laws,  731  E) ;  to  shun 
danger  is  not  the  first  object  of  a  wise  man  (Tr.  i.  214 ;  Gorg.  511  B) ; 
is  preferable  to  disgrace  (Tr.  i.  15, 16;  Apol.  28  D;  28  E);  true  not 
only  in  military  matters  but  in  the  sphere  of  moral  duty  (ib. ;  29  A). 

Darkness  of  the  lower  world ;  no  law  that  those  who  have  commenced  a 
heavenly  career  should  descend  to  it  (Tr.  i.  333;  Phsedr.  256  D,  E). 

Dative  with  accusative  a  common  construction  (Tr.  ii.  296 ;  Eep.  608  E ; 
Sophoc.  Elect.  479 ;  2Essla.j.  Coeph.  396 ;  Acts  xxvi.  3 ;  Ephes.  i.  18). 
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Day  of  doom  not  to  be  ehunned  (Tr.  1. 227,  228 ;  Gorg.  523  B) ;  day  is 
one  and  the  same  though  at  the  same  time  in  many  places  (Tr.  iii, 
409;  Farm.  131  B). 

Dead  men's  anger ;  those  who  have  died  a  violent  death  when  newly 
dead  are  enraged  with  the  perpetrator  (Tr.  v.  373,  374 ;  Laws,  865  D) ; 
the  souls  of  the  dead  after  their  departure  have  a  certain  power  by 
which  they  exerase  an  oversight  over  the  affairs  of  living  men,  and 
this  influence  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of  orphans  (Tr.  v. 
479,  480 ;  927  A,  B) ;  that  there  is  a  perception  to  the  dead  of  the 
things  done  here  (Tr.  iv.  480 ;  Epist.  ii.  311  0). 

Death  is  the  least  of  evils  to  those  that  are  incurable  (Tr.  v.  354, 355 ; 
Laws,  854  E) ;  a  physician  not  to  be  punishable  where  the  patient  dies 
contrary  to  his  wishes  (Tr.  373 ;  865  B) ;  is  not  the  extreme  of  evils, 
but  the  penalties  inflicted  in  the  other  world  on  the  incurable  are  far 
more  so,  which,  though  truly  stated,  do  not  suffice  to  prevent  crime 
(Tr.  400,  401 ;  881  A) ;  graphic  description  of  the  fear  of  death  by  an 
old  man  (Tr.  vi.  39,  40 ;  Axioch.  364  B) ;  unless  a  divine  life  existed 
in  the  soul,  it  could  not  have  achieved  what  it  has  done  iu  the  way  of 
astronomical  prediction  and  other  arts,  and  thus  death  is  a  passage  to 
immortality,  where  a  purer  enjoyment,  unmixed  with  bodily  evils, 
awaits  the  departed  (Tr.  51, 52  ;  Axioch.  370  C,  D) ;  a  noble  thing  to 
die  in  battle  and  to  have  a  funeral  oration  over  one  (Tr.  iv.  184  to  187 ; 
Menex.  235  A ;  236  D) ;  at  his  death,  the  man  who  has  bequeathed  his 
honours  and  reputation  to  his  children  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
honoured  dead  (Tr.  204 ;  247  C) ;  if  there  be  any  perception  to  the 
dead,  immoderate  grief  on  the  part  of  the  living  will  not  be  accept- 
able (Tr.  205,  206 ;  248  B) ;  is  easily  submitted  to  where  no  wrong- 
doing exists  (Tr.  i.  227;  Gorg.  522  0,  D) ;  not  a  thing  to  be  feared  in 
tlie  mere  act,  by  those  who  are  reasoning  and  manly,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  having  acted  unjustly  (522  E) ;  it  leads  the  just  and  holy  to 
the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  (523  A) ;  is  nothing  but  the  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body,  iu  which  both  retain  their  peculiarities  (Tr.  228,  229 ; 
Gorg.  524  B,  C) ;  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  bodily  characteristics 
(lb.),  nor  does  it  alter  the  qualities  and  affections  of  soul  (524  D) ; 
preparation  for  death  (Tr.  231  ;  526  D) ;  the  risk  of  it  not  worth 
shunning,  when  set  beside  the  value  of  doing  what  is  just  (Tr.  15 ; 
Apol.  28  B)  ;  case  of  Achilles  (28  D ;  Tr.  19 ;  32  A) ;  may  it  not  be 
the  greatest  of  all  a  man's  blessings?  (Tr.  16 ;  Apol.  29  A) ;  the  death 
of  Socrates  would  have  happened  in  the  course  of  nature,  without 
violence,  had  he  not  been  brought  to  trial  (Tr.  26 ;  38  0)  ;  his  death 
due  to  audacity  and  shamelessness  on  the  part  of  his  foes,  not  for  want 
of  arguments  for  his  defence,  but  because  he  would  not  prophesy 
sweet  things  (38  D);  reasoning  on  the  grounds  of  his  refusal  to  adopt 
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certain  expedients  for  avoiding  death  (38  E;  Tr.  26, 27;  39  A,  B); 
death  is  accompanied  by  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  great  good,  nnd 
if  it  is  merely  a  sleep  without  dreaming,  it  is  a  great  gain  (Tr.  i.  28 ; 
40  C,  D),  or  if  it  be  the  soul'a  removal  to  another  place  (ib.) ;  there 
are  few  days  and  nights  happier  than  those  nights  in  which  not  even 
a  dream  disturbs  the  sleeper  (ib. ;  40  E) ;  is  nothing  to  a  good  man 
who  is  never  neglected  by  the  gods  (Tr.  29;  41  D) ;  is  freedom  from 
trouble  (ib.)  ;  is  a  severance  of  soul  from  body,  and  their  dwelling 
apart  (Tr.  62,  66 ;  Phsad.  64  C ;  67  D) ;  only  after  death  and  separa- 
tion from  sense  can  we  obtain  the  objects  of  intelligence,  noj;  in  life 
(Tr.  65  ;  66  E) ;  freed  from  the  folly  of  the  body  and  purified,  we  can 
alone  attain  the  true,  and  simple,  and  pure  (67  A) ;  compare  with 
this  the  Scripture  passage  "  corruption  doth  not  inherit  incorruption ;" 
death  is  not  to  be  feared  by  him  who  lives  as  near  as  possible  to  it 
(Tr.  66 ;  67  D,  E)  ;  at  death  the  soul  assumed  to  be  dissipated  like 
smoke  (Tr.  69 ;  70  A) ;  this  is  universally  so  unless  life  springs  from 
it  (Tr.  72 ;  72  D) ;  if  the  soul  is  extinguished  at  death,  it  is  a  god- 
send to  the  wicked  (Tr.  116 ;  107  C) ;  death  under  good  omen  and 
borne  with  fortitude  (Tr.  127 ;  117  D)  ;  terror  of  an  evil  conscience 
■  at  death  described  (Tr.  ii.  5,  6 ;  Eep.  830  D,  E ;  331  A) ;  we  should 
teach  men  not  to  fear  death  (Tr.  65 ;  386  A) ;  the  stories  told  of  the 
terrors  of  another  world  are  condemned  (386  B),  though  such  are  nar- 
rated as  credible  (Tr.  i.  116  to  123 ;  Phssd.  108  to  114) ;  no  man  of 
distinction  fears  death  as  an  evil,  nor  will  he  mourn  the  loss  of 
friends  (Tr.  ii.  67 ;  Eep.  387  D). 

Decay  and  growth ;  assimilation  and  resolution  of  the  blood  minutely 
described  as  effected  by  the  displacement  and  replacement  of  minute 
atoms  conveyed  by  the  blood  (Tim.  81  A) ;  nourishment  is  conveyed 
from  the  heart  as  the  root,  and  from  the  cavity  of  the  belly  as  a  foun- 
tain, the  most  perfect  effect  being  where  the  inflow  and  outflow 
balance  each  other  (Tr.vi.  163,  164;  Tim.  Locr.  102  A). 

Declination  of  the  sun,  view  of,  taught  in  the  myth  of  Phsethon  (Tr.  ii. 
325;  Tim.  22  B). 

Defects  of  written  language,  it  will  not  answer  any  questions  any  more 
than  painting  (Tr.  i.  355, 356 ;  Phsedr.  275  D). 

DBmnTiONS.    See  Summary,  page  247. 

Deity  is  incomprehensible  and  unseen.  We,  however,  feign  him  as  a 
sort  of  immortal  animal,  possessed  of  body  and  soul,  but  would  desire 
to  speak  of  him  as  agreeable  to  himself  (Tr.i.  322;  Phsedr.  246  A); 
has  made  all  things  best  (Tr.  ii.  360 ;  Tim.  53  B) ;  said  to  accompany 
the  revolutions  of  the  universe  (Tr.  iii.  210  ;  Statesm.  269  D) ;  de- 
scribed as  a  second  time  resuming  the  helm  of  affairss  (Tr.  216,  217 ; 
273  B,  C,  D) ;  is  righteous  to  the  highest  degree  (Tr  i.  411 ;  Theset 
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176  C) ;  and  the  just  man  resembles  him  (ib.) ;  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  perverseness  of  human  choice  (Tr.  ii.  308 ;  Eep.  617  B ;  Tr.  vi.  28, 
29 ;  Epin.  988  B). 

Deliberate  choice  of  evil  impossible  (Tr.  i.  290 ;  Protag.  358  B). 

Deliberation,  the  time  for  it  said  to  be  past,  and  resolution  to  be  now 
wanted  (Tr.  i.  34 ;  Crito,  46  A). 

Delphi  and  Dodona,  mantic  prophetesses  of,  did  not  receive  their  desig- 
nations as  a  disgrace,  and  it  is  suggested  that  olovoiariKii  derives  its 
origin  from  oi^o-is  and  vovs,  and  navrmii  from  fiavta  (Tr.  i.  319, 
320 ;  PhsBdr.  244  B) ;  short  sentences  inscribed  at  Delphi  (Tr.  273; 
Protag.  343  A,  B). 

Delphic  inscriptions,  yv&Bt  aavriv, — )ai&\v  iiyav, — 'eyyiii  STjj(Tr.  i.304 ; 

'  Phsedr.  229 E ;  Tr.  iv.  429 ;  Kivals,  138  A;  Tr.  439,  440 ;  Hipparch. 
228  B ;  Tr.  vi.  28 ;  Epin.  988  A ;  Tr.  iv.  348,  349 ;  Alcib.  I.  124  B ; 
Tr.  iv.  128, 129 ;  Charmides,  165  A). 

Deluges,  repeated,  have  swept  over  the  world,  and  the  earth  has  required 
to  be  repeopled,  leaving  an  infinite  terrible  solitude  and  devastation 
(Tr.  V.  881 ;  Laws,  677  B) ;  frequent  in  olden  time  (Tr.  ii.  325 ;  Tim. 
22  B)  ;  these  caused  great  denudations,  and  many  islands  are  only  the 
bones  of  masses  once  existing  (Tr.  ii.  417,  418 ;  Critias,  111  A,  B). 

Demigods,  a  fifth  class  of  powers  (Tr.  vi.  23,  24 ;  Epinom.  985  C). 

Democracy,  corrupted  by,  and  brought  to  shame ;  Socrates  fears  that  this 
will  be  liis  friend's  fate,  for  "  fair-faced  is  the  crowd  of  the  great-souled 
Erectheus,"  and  it  ought  to  be  seen  stripped  of  its  outward  glaze  (Tr. 
iv.  364 ;  Alcib.  I.  132  A) ;  is  the  weakest  of  legal  polities  (Tr.  iii.  264, 
265  ;  Statesm.  303  A) ;  best  of  those  that  are  Independent  of  law 
(303  A). 

—— —  described ;  love  of  money  leads  acquisitive  dispositions  to  en- 
courage waste  and  profligacy  in  others,  witli  a  view  to  profiting  by 
their  embarrassments  (Tr.  ii.  244,  245;  Bep. .555^ 0)  ;  the  ruined 
men,  like  bees  or  wasps  armed  with  stings,  become  plotters  against 
the  usurpers  of  their  property  (Tr.  245 ;  555  D) ;  graphic  account  of 
a  designing  person  marking  out  his  victim  so  as  to  avoid  observation, 
by  injecting  into  him  the  poison  of  a  loan,  which  hears  go  heavy  interest 
as  soon  to  exceed  greatly  the  principal  (Tr.  245 ;  555  E) ;  he  has  no 
wish  to  extinguish  the  burning  scandal  of  inducing  or  allowing  a  man 
to  waste  his  means  (Tr.  245 ;  556  A)  ;■  no  interest  ought  to  be  allowed 
on  loans  (556  B;  see  also  Laws,  Tr.  v.  180;  742  C;  Tr.  470,  471; 
921  D ;  also  see  Credit) ;  graphic  account  of  the  superiority  of  the 
poor  man  in  difficulties  and  hardsliips  to  the  daintily  reared  man, 
superfluous  in  flesh  and  gasping  for  breath  under  unusual  exertion 
(Tr.  ii.  246 ;  5.56  C,  D)  ;  ailing  bodies  want  only  a  little  to  upset  them 
wholly  (Tr.  246 ;  556  E) ;  the  poor  soon  get  the  ascendant  in  a  de- 
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mooi'acy,  kill  or  banish  the  rich,  and  choose  their  magistrates  by  lot 
(557  A) ;  men  are  free  to  act  and  speak  in  it  as  they  please  (557  B) ; 
is  apparently  to  be  preferred,  judging  by  its  various  outward  attrac- 
tions (Tr.  246,  247 ;  557  C) ;  it  possesses  samples  of  all  other  polHies 
in  itself,  and  is  a  sort  of  general  mart  of  them  (Tr.  247 ;  557  D) ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  undertake  rule  in  it,  nor  that  he  should  be 
ruled,  or  observe  the  laws,  which  is  highly  gratifying  at  the  moment 
(Tr.  247;  557  E);  is  very  lenient  to  convicts  (558  A)  ;  in  it  honour 
does  not  spring  from  superior  education  and  endowments,  but  from 
the  favour  of  the  mob  (Tr.  247 ;  558  B) ;  it  is  styled  a  pleasant, 
anarchical,  and  fancifully  diversified  polity  (Tr.  247,  248 ;  558  C) ;  in 
describing  the  derivation  of  the  democratic  man  from  the  oligai'chio, 
he  stops  to  distinguish  desires  that  are  essential  from  others  not  so 
(Tr.  248 ;  558  D)  ;  those  desires  which  do  a  man  no  good  are  ndn- 
essential;  while  eating,  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  good  health,  is  classed 
with  the  essential  or  necessary  (Tr.  248 ;  559  A) ;  the  parsimonious 
and  oligarchic  man  confines  himself  to  essentials ;  the  dronish  man 
is  full  of  lusts  and  pleasures  which  are  non-essential  (Tr.  ii.  248 ;  559 

B,  C)  r  the  oligarchic  man  with  defective  education  first  tastes  the 
drone's  honey  and  associates  with  fierce  and  fiery  insects  (not  without 
reference  probably  to  their  golden  rings),  and  allies  himself  with  ex- 
ternal desires,  while  the  exhortations  of  his  father  and  relatives  sup- 
port the  oligarchic  temper  within  him,  and  a  sedition  results  (Tr. 
249 ;  559  D,  E ;  560  A) :  internal  conflict  described  (Tr.  249 ;  560  B) ; 
low  desires  at  last  triumph  and  seize  the  acropolis  of  the  youth's  soul, 
when  abandoned  by  the  sciences  and  beautiful  reasonings  and  endow- 
ments, which  are  the  best  garrison  in  the  mind  of  god-beloved  men 
(ib.) ;  opinion  and  falsehood,  in  lieu  of  knowledge,  now  occupy  the 
fastness,  and  are  referred  to  under  the  figure  of  lotus-eaters,  with  whom 
they  desire  to  dwell,  and  repel  aU  foreign  aid  or  friendly  remon- 
strance by  shutting  lie  gates  of  the  soul  to  reason,  calling  vice  virtue 
and  bringing  back  from  banishment,  insolence,  anarchy,  restlessness, 
and  shamclessness,  as  a  crowned  troop  of  revellers  (Tr.  249,  250  ;■  560 

C,  D,  E) ;  again,  when  grown  older  and  wiser,  the  man  relents  in  part, 
and  recalls  some  of  the  banished  desires,  and  strives  to  put  necessaiy 
and  unnecessaiy  on  an  equal  footing,  but  does  not  allow  the  love 
of  the  good  and  beautiful  to  occupy  the  stronghold  of  the  mind 
while  he  wavers  between  self-indulgence  and  philosophy,  living  only 
for  the  passing  day  (Tr.  251 ;  561  C,  D) ;  a  life  of  di.-oriler  which  he 
terms  sweet,  free  and  happy  (ib. ;  Tr.  251;  561  K;  562  A);  three 
peculiarities  in  a  demoomcy  (Tr.  254;  564  C);  the  sliarper  witted 
portion  of  the  democratic  mob,  always  assembled  round  the  orator^ 
benches  in  a  continual  buzz  (Tr.  254 ;  564  E) ;  also  the  cleverest  make 
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the  most  money,  and  this  honey  the  drones  press  out  of  the  combs, 
their  best  feeding  ground  being  among  such  (Tr.  254;  561  E);  the 
third  class,  the  labouring,  who  have  little  property,  is  the  most  nmne- 
rous  and  powerful,  and  gets  an  occasional  largess  of  honey  from  the 
demagogues  who  retain  the  largest  share  of  plunder  for  themselves 
(Tr.  254,  255;  565  A);  this  leads  to  informations  and  judicial 
squabbles,  and  ends  in  one  man  being  established  with  excessive 
powers  (Tr.  ii.  255 ;  565  B,  0),  viz.,  the  military  dictator  or  tyrant. 

DiraoDOCUS.    See  Summary,  page  245. 

Demodoous  (Tr.  iv.  402,  411 ;  Theag.  122  B ;  127  B). 

Denudation  (Tr.  ii.  417,  418;  Oritias,  111  A,  B). 

Deodand,  in  the  case  of  kindred  blood  spilt,  is,  that  murder  must  be 
paid  by  murder  (Tr.  v.  387 ;  Laws,  873  A) ;  the  culprit  to  be  slain 
where  three  ways  meet,  to  be  cast  naked  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the 
rulers  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  after  which  the  un- 
buried  body  is  to  be  dragged  to  the  confines  of  the  territory  (Tr.  387 ; 
873  B) ;  but  what  is  he  to  suffer  who  takes  his  own  life  without  state 
compulsion  or  pressing  accident  of  fortune  or  disgrace,  but  from 
weariness  of  life  and  cowardice  ?  (Tr.  388 ;  873  C) ;  the  animal  which 
has  kiUed  a  man  or,  even  when  an  inanimate  thing,  is  the  means  of 
slaying,  is  to  be  killed  in  the  one  case,  and  cast  out  in  both,  thunder- 
stroke alone  excepted  (Tr.  388 ;  873  E) ;  if  the  animal  injures  the 
property  of  another,  the  owner  is  to  make  it  good(Tr.  495,  496; 
936  B). 

Dependent,  there  are  two  conditions,  the  one  absolute  and  self-sustain- 
ing, the  other  always  hanging  on  something  else  (Tr.  iv.  83,  84 ; 
Phileb.  53  D) ;  the  thing  for  which  another  thing  is  produced  is  in 
the  class  good;  the^  thing  which  exists  for  something  else  is  in 
another  (Tr.  85, 86 ;  54  C). 

Depraved  are  often  potentates  (Tr.  i.  230 ;  Gorg.  525  B) ;  when  men  of 
power  are  not  so,  they  merit  high  praise  (Tr.  230 ;  526  A) ;  difScult 
not  to  be  so  (ib.) ;  Aristides  an  exception  (ib.) ;  sent  to  Tartarus  by 
Bhadamanthus  (Tr.  230 ;  526  B),  and  marked  or  branded  as  curable 
or  incurable  (ib. ;  Tr.  231 ;  526  0).  j 

Depravity  of  soul  is  like  sedition  in  a  state  (Tr.  iii.  121, 122 ;  Sophist,  : 
228  B) ;  contradictions  in  it  (ib.) ;  difference  from  ignorance,  which 
is  a  disease  of  soul  (Tr.  122 ;  228  D) ;  never  knows  itself  or  virtue 
(Tr.  ii.  292;  Eep.  409  E). 

Depth  of  a  stream  known  to  him  who  fords  it,  a  saying  (Tr.  i.  443 ; 
ThesBt.  201  A,  B). 

Description  of  the  two  horses  of  the  soul  (Tr.  i.  330 ;  Phtedr.  253  D) , 
the  essence  of  a  description  is  a  complex  of  terms  (Tr.  444 ;  Theset. 
202  B) 
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Deaerting  the  ranks,  a  crime  (Tr.  i.  40,  41 ;  Crito,  51  B).  , 

Desire  is  always  kindled  by  the  sight  of  anything  possessed  of  great 
magnitude  and  power ;  all  men  wish  that  everything  should  happen 
according  to  their  own  will  (Tr.  v.  94,  95 ;  Laws,  686  E) ;  what  de- 
sire is  in  the  case  of  hunger  and  thirst  (Tr.  iv.  49,  50;  Phileb.  34 
E) ;  the  first  time  hunger  is  felt  it  is  not  connected  with  a  longing 
for  food,  since  the  hungry  person  knows  nothing  of  the  satisfaction 
caused  by  It  (Tr.  50 ;  35  A) ;  desire,  therefore,  is  not  a  bodily  feeling 
but  springs  from  memory  of  an  antecedent  state  (Tr.  51 ;  35  C). 

Desire  is  a  stronger  bond  than  that  of  Necessity.  This  is  used  as. an 
argument  for  showing  that  the  souls  of  men  in  the  nether  world  pre- 
fer to  remain  there,  seeing  that  Necessity,  as  being  a  weaker  bond, 
could  not  hold  them  (Tr.  iii.  320 ;  Cratyl.  403  C,  D).  See  Platon 
and  Sirens, 

Development,  doctrine  of,  considerations  bearing  thereon.  Mankind 
never  had  a  begiiming,  nor  will  have  an  end ;  but  animals  have  ex- 
perienced many  changes.  Are  we  to  believe  that  vines,  olives,  com 
suddenly  arose  spontaneously,  jiot  having  previously  existed  ?  or  that  ■ 
any  Triptolemus  furnished  them  ?  or  that  animals  at  one  time  did 
not  exist  ?  (Tr.  v.  242,  243 ;  Laws,  781  E ;  782  A,  B). 

Diacritical  process  includes  soul  purifying  (Tr.  iii.  126;  Sophist, 
231  B). 

Diagrams.,  their  use  in  geometry ;  are  the  shadowy  images  or  watery 

'  reflections  of  those  real  entities  which  are  grasped  only  in  thought, 
and  answer  to  hypotheses  assumed  as  self-evident  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  higher  truth,  and  not  for  their  own  worth  (Tr.  ii.  200  ; 
Kep.  518  C,  D,  B.  See  also  Tr.  216 ;  527  A).  In'  another  place  he 
says :  "  Wherefore  no  man  of  intellect  will  dare  to  express  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  mind  by  that  which  is  never  to  be  changed,  which  is 
■  the  case  when  they  are  described  by  diagrams "  (Tr.  iv.  525,  526 ; 
Epist.  vii.  343  A) ;  but  he  is  here  arguing  against  written  expo- 
sition altogether,  if  he  means  anything  more  than  to  assert  that 
we  build  nothing  in  geometry  on  the  utterly  faulty  diagram,  which 
would  empirically  only  mislead  us.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  circle 
belong  its  name,  its  definition,  the  rough  sketch,  the  appeal  to  the 
mental  estimate,  and  the  S.bsolute  ideal  of  it  ab-rh  KiK\os. 

Dialectician,  name  assigned  only  to  the  philosopher  (Tr.  iii.  161 ; 
Sophist,  253  E). 

Dialectics  is  the  discriminating  of  genera  and  species  (Tr.  iii.  161 ; 
Sophist,  253  D) ;  is  the  chief  of  sciences,  and  would  disallow  of  our 
giving  the  palm  to  any  rival  (Tr.  iv.  92 ;  Phileb.  57  E) ;  the  science 
of  sciences  exercised  about  being  and  the  absolutely  immutable  (Tr 
93 ;  58  A) ;  are  something  which  may  be  compared  to  a  lay  or  strain 

T 
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of  whicfi  certain  reasonings  are  preludes,  there  being  few  perfect 
reasoners  or  dialeoticians  (Tr.  ii.  222 ;  Kep.  531  D,  B) ;  belong  to  the 
Intelligible  in  contradistinction  to  the  Visible  (532  A) ;  dialectics 
seek  by  reasoning  alone  to  solve  the  problem,  what  each  thing  is  per 
se,  and  if  they  reach  the  Good  they  arrive  at  the  full  end  of  the  In- 
telligible (532  B).  Socrates  here  again  recurs  to  the  case  of  the 
captives  in  the  den  looking  at  shadows  and  ascending  to  the  light. 
See  Human  Mind  (Tr.  202  to  ?07 ;  514  to  518  B).  Analogy  pointed 
out  between  the  highest  faculty  of  the  soul  and  the  clearest  vision 
(Tr.  11.  222,  223 ;  582  D) ;  what  is  the  dialectic  power,  and  what  are 
the  roads  by  which  it  conducts  to  final  rest?  (Tr.  223;  532  E). 
Socrates  can  only  speak  of  it  as  it  appears  to  him ;  it  ia,  in  his  view, 
the  only  power  by  which  what  a  thing  really  is  can  be  compre- 
hended ;  all  others  having  reference  to  things  that  are  produced  and 
compounded  (Tr.  223 ;  533  A  B) ;  geometry  and  other  such  sciences 
only  dream  about  the  existent,  while  they  hold  to  hypotheses  and  do 
not  see  a  waking  vision  Strap  (Tr.  223 ;  533  C) ;  dialectic  as  a  science 
wholly  abolishes  hypotheses  and  goes  to  first  principles  (ib.) ;  drags 
the  eye  of  the  soiil  out, of  the  mire  by  auxiliary  arts  which  are  less 
than  science  but  more  than  opinion,  and  are  here  described  (Tr.  201 ; 
511  D);  88  understanding,  the  second  of  a  fburfold  division  (Tr^ 
224 ;  533  E).  Bee  Understanding.  Science  and  understanding  con- 
stitute intelligence,  v6ii<ri!,  which  has  regard  to  essential  existence, 
ovtria,  but  belief  and  conjecture,  iriaris  and  tMaala,  constitute  Scifa, 
or  opinion,  which  is  exercised  about  yivtais,  or  production.  Intel- 
ligence is  to  belief  what  understanding  ia  to  conjecture  (Tr.  224 ;  534 
A) ;  the  dialectician  comprehends  the  reason  for  each  thing,  while 
he  who  does  not  is  without  vovs.  So,  too,  pf  the  Good:  he 
who  looks  not  to  ovirla,  knows  nothing  of  it  or  of  any  other  good, 
but  sleeps  till  he  will  wake  up  in  another  world  (Tr.  224 ;  534  B,  C) ; 
dialectic  is  the  battlement  or  top  stone  of  all  the  learned  sciences 
(Tr.  224,  225 ;  534  D) ;  this  dialectic  power  is  to  be  tested  and  fur-' 
thered  by  successive  selection  and  reselection  of  men  at  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age  (Tr.  227 ;  537  B,  0,  D) ;  he  describes,  in  a  charm- 
ing way,  the  abuse  of  dialectics,  the  rearing  men  in  false  dogmas 
about  beauty  and  pleasure  (Tr.  228  to  230 ;  537  B ;  538  A,  B,  0,  D, 
B  ;  539  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  it  may  degenerate  into  disputatiousness  if  got 
hold  of  too  young  (Tr.  229 ;  539  A) ;  striplings  use  the  reasoning 
:  faculty  for  mere  confutation,  exulting,  like  puppies,  in  dragging  and 
tearing  in  argument  all  they  fall  in  with,  and  thus  throw  discredit 
on  the  conclusions  of  reason  (Tr.  229,  230 ;  539  C) ;  older  men  will 
not  do  this,  so  that  the  right  of  arguing  should  only  be  conceded  to 
the  well-ordered  and  stable-minded  (Tr.  230 ;  539  D) ;  five  years  to 
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■  be  spent  in  these  mental  exercises  (Tr.  230;  539  E),  and  fifteen  in 
military  commands,  after  which  a  descent  must  again  be  made  to  the 
cavern  (Tr.  230 ;  540  A) ;  after  fifty  the  students  of  dialectic  are  to 
teep  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Good  (Tr.  230 ;  540  B),  and  to  turn  the 
keen  lustrous  eye  of  the  soul  upwards  to  it  as  a  pattern  (ib.). 

Diaphragm,  its  office ;  is  placed  between  the  courageous  and  impulsive 
Boul  (Tim.  70  A) ;  the  second  division  of  the  mortal  soul  is  placed 
below  the  diaphragm,  where  it  ia  allowed  to  feed  peaceably  like  an 
ox  in  its  stall,  by  the  side  of  the  dark  and  shining  liver,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  mirror  thoughts  in  sleep,  enabling  us  to  divine  (Tr.  ii.  382 ; 
70  Wy;  this  oracular  power  is  given  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
intelUgence  in  this  third  soul  (Tr.  383;  71  E). 

Kcasts  and  physicans  in  the  state,  are  evidence  of  evil  and  illiberal 
education  in  the  subjects  of  it  (Tr.  ii.  87 ;  Eep.  405  A). 

Dichotomy  of  the  body  (Tr.  iii.  515 ;  Symp.  192  0) ;  to  be  feared  as  a 
punishmfflit,  if  we  are  not  well-ordered  (Tr.  514, 515 ;  193  A) ;  refet- 
«nce  to  profiles  or  faces  on  stone  pillars  as  cut  thilough  the  nose,  al'so 
to  tali,  cat  in  two  and  used  as  means  of  identification  (ib.) ;  allusion 
to  Love  seekinghis  other  half  (Tr.  540, 510  to  514 ;  205  E ;  so  191  A, 
D ;  192  B) ;  examples  of  subdivisiDn  or  dichotomy  (Tr.  iii.  110 ;  Sophist, 
221  B,C;  Tr.  194;  Statesm.  260B,  0,  D);  lifeless  and  animated 
(Tr.  196 ;  261  B,  C) ;  Greek  and  barbarian  (Tr.  198 ;  262  D) ;  odd  and 
even  (ib. ;  B) ;  part  distinct  from  its  clasa  (Tr.  199 ;  263  B) ;  ,cloven- 
Iioofed  and  soM  (Tr.  203 ;  265  D) ;  the  breeding  of  horse  and  ass  an 
exception  to  rule  (265  E) ;  plantigrade,  biped,  qua*raped,  apterous 
(Tr.  206,  207 ;  266  E ;  267  B) ;  violent  and  voluntary  (Tr.  221,  22^  ; 
276  D). 

Difference  of  sentiment,  compared  to  the  case  of  a  lyre  unstrung  and 
dissonant  (Tr.  i.  180;  Gorg.  482  B);  the  knowledge  of  difference  or 
.  difftrenUa  essential  to  true  conception  (Tr.  452 ;  Theset.'208  A). 

Dialogues  of  Flato.  This  is  the  form  in  which  most  of  his  writings  are 

•  oast,  his  own  name  only  appearing  twice  incidentally,  and  then  he 
does  not  take  part  in  the  conversation  recorded.  He  appears  to  have 
declined  to  commit  to  writing  any  syBtema,tio  exposition  of  philo- 

•  Bophy,  if,  indeed,  he  had  framed  any  such.  His  notion  is  that  books ' 
answer  no  questions,  that  mistakes  are  founded  on  them,  and  that 
thought  is  best  eliminated  by  oral  intercourse.  His  object  appears 
rather  to  have  been  to  elicit  all  that  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
an  argument  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  work  its  own  result,  or  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  sure  criterion  of  truth  was  not  possible.  Hence  the 
way  in  which  he  strives  to  overthrow  the  most  opposite  dogmas. 
There  may  have  been  something  of  more  completeness  in  his  cosmical 
and  geometrical  speculations,  but  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  make 
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these  clear,  if  he  did  not  purposely  use  mystification  under  the 
idea  that  these  could  never  be  of  use  to  those  not  indoctrinated  or 
initiated,  and  that  the  school  was  the  proper  arena  for  all  snch  pur- 
suits. Accordingly,  in  his  Second  Epistle,  he  says  there  is  no  syste- 
matic writing  of  Plato's  nor  will  there  ever  be,  that  which  has  been 
said  having  been  said  by  Socrates  (Tr.  iv.  484,  485 ;  Epis.  ii.  314  A, 
B,  0).  Burn  this  letter  when  you  have  read  it  again  and  again  (ib.). 
Again  he  says  people  know  nothing  of  his  opinions,  for  there  is  no 
formal  composition  of  his  expressed  in  writing,  nor  ever  will  be,  nor 
are  his  opinions  spoken  like  other  doctrines,  but  brought  out  by  fre- 
quent intercourse,  kindled  like  a  leaping  flame,  and  when  in  the  soul 
feeding  itself  (Tr.  524 ;  Epist.  vii.  341  0,  D).  Elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  books  that  are  Hke  paintings  and  can  make  no  reply  (Tr.  i,. 
356 ;  Phsedr.  275  D,  E),  and  again  says  that  Theuth  was  not  aware 
how  the  powers  of  memory  would  be  impaired  by  the  introduction  of 
letters  (Tr.  355 ;  274  E ;  275  A).  See  also  Phsedr.  276  A,  B,  0,  D, 
where  he  contrasts  the  sowing  in  ink  with  planting  seed  in  the  gar- 
dens of  memory.  Of  these  dialogues,  besides  those  usually  regarded 
as  spurious,  viz.,  Eryxias,  Sisyphus,  Demodocus,  Axiochus,  De  Justo, 
De  Virtute,  and  others,  not  usually  printed  in  the  editions  of  Plato, 
th&  German  editors,  one  or  more  of  them,  reject  Hipparchus,  Minos, 
Cleitophon,  Alcibiades  II.,  Bivals,  Epinomis,  the  Epistles,  Parme- 
nides,  Sophist,  Oritias,  Charmides,  Lysis.  See  Grote  i.  176.  Theages, 
Euth^hron  and  Menexenus  fall  under  suspicion.  Thus  there 
remain  the  Republic,  the  Laws,  the  Symposium,  the  Gorgias,  Prota- 
goras, Apology,  Phsedon,  Phsedrus,  Parmenides,  Cratylus,  Thesetetus, 
and  some  others  as  allowed  to  stand  by  almost  general  consent. 

Different  when  asserted  of  the  same  makes  the  synthesis  of  verbs  and 
nouns  false  discourse  (Tr.  iii.  177;  Sophist,  263  D) ;  different  and 
same,  what  is  included  in  this  expression  (Tr.  ii.  138 ;  Bep.  454  C); 
because  a  bald  person  cuts  leather,  is  it  improper  for  a  person  with 
flowing  hair  to  do  so  ?  thife  depends  on  the  previous  limitation  (Tr. 
138 ;  454  D) ;  the  fact  that  woman  brings  forth  and  man  begets  does 
not  make  women  and  men  different  in  our  sense  (Tr.  138 ;  454  E), 

Differeniia,  the  foundation  of  all  special  knowledge  (Tr.  i.  454;  Theset. 
209  C,  D) ;  essential  to  the  formation  of  true  opinion  (Tr.  455 ;  210 
B;Tr.  73;Phsed.  73  0). 

SiKawKo'i  (Tr.  iii.  117 ;  Sophist,  225  B). 

Dilemma  of  Protagoras  with  regard  to  his  dictum  of  man  the  measure 
of  all  things  (Tr.  i.  405 ;  Theaet.  171  A,  B). 

Dimly,  those  who  see  but,  have  discovered  more  than  the  sharpsighted 
(Tr.  u.  284,  285  ;  Rep.  595  0). 

Din  resounding  ia  the  ear  of  Socrates  from  the  expostulation  of  the 
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:  laws  of  his  country  dissuading  him  from  proving  untrue  to  them 

(Tr.  i.  44,  45;  Crito,  64  D). 
Dion,  his  true  patriotism  (Tr.  iv.  515,  516 ;  Epist.  vii.  335  E). 
Direct  for  relative  structure  (Tr.  ii.  305 ;  Eep.  614  0)  oSi  .  .  .  rois  /iJv 

Disagreeable  to  hear  a  child  talk  like  a  sage  old  man  (Tr.  i.  183 ; 
Gorg.  485  B). 

Disciples  are  spoken  to  openly  when  in  secret,  but  enigmas  are  uttered 
before  the  crowd  (Tr.  i.  381,  382;  Theset.  152  0). 

Discourse,  one  that  is  light  and  playful  is  preferable  to  one  that  is 
grave  and  lengthy  (Tr.  iii.  104,  105  ;  Sophist,  217  D) ;  requires  verbs 
and  nouns  (Tr.  175 ;  262  C)  ;  discourse  and  thought  are  identical, 
only  that  one  is  within  the  soul  and  is  not  tiJiKoyos,  but  Siivoia 
(Tr.  177;  263  E);  this  silent  inward  reflection  is. opinion,  but 
,  when  perception  or  sense  is  the  medium,  it  is  termed  "  fancy " 
(Tr.  178;  264  A);  is  of  two  forms,  true  and  false  (Tr.  ii.  57;  Eep. 
376  E). 

Discussions  of  philosophy,  their  pleasure  and  benefit  (Tr.  iii.  475; 
Symp.  173  C). 

Disease  and  death  result  from  corruption  of  the  blood  (Tr.  ii.  396 ;  Tim. 
82  A) ;  where  also  mention  is  made  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  bUe, 
phlegm,  tears,  sweat,  and  of  epilepsy,  convulsions,  fever,  and  ague. 
Excessive  indulgences  of  pains  and  pleasures  are  the  greatest  of  soul 
diseases  (Tr.  402 ;  86  B.  See  also  Tr.  vl.  164 ;  Tim.  Loor.  102  B,  C), 
D). 

Diseased,  one  who  is  so  incurably  had  better  be  drowned  than  saved 
(Tr.  i.  215;  Gorg.  512  A). 

Disgrace  is  greater  when  a  man  injures  another  than  when  he  is  in- 
jured (Tr.  i.  169 ;  Gorg.  474  C) ;  there  is  no  disgrace  in  not  avoiding 
death  (Tr.  i  15 ;  Apol.  28  B,  D) ;  disgrace  swifter  than  death  (Tr. 
,26;  39  A). 

Disgraceful  to  pretend  to  know  the  things  in  Hades  and  to  disobey  a 
superior,  whether  God  or  man  (Tr.  i.  16 ;  Apol.  29  B). 

Disinterested,  contrasted  with  interested  feelings;  we  ought  to  do 
favours  to  those  who  need  them,  who  will  be  grateful  in  proportion 
to  their  need;  to  invite  beggars,  who  will  pray  for  many  blessings 
on  our  heads,  and  not  exert  ourselves  for  those  who,  when  they  cease 
to  desire,  will  find  a  pretext  for  hatred  (Tr.  i.  308 ;  Phsedr.  233 
D,E). 

Dispensaries,  public,  for  dealing  out  medicines  (Tr.  ii.  87 ;  Eep.  405  A). 

Disputations,  those  who  are  much  exercised  in  them,  think  that  there 
is  nothing  sound  or  settled  in  arguments  (Tr.  i.  95 ;  Phaed.  90  0). 

Disputes  required  to  be  clearly  stated,  which  often  demands  time  and 
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deliberation ;  litigants  ehonld  first  Embmit  their  case  to  friends  and 
neighbours  before  going  into  court  (Tr.  t.  216 ;  Laws,  766  D,  E). 

Distaff  of  necessity,  the  axis  of  the  heavens  (Tr.  ii.  307  ;  Kep.  616  C). 

Distance  causes  things  to  appear  indistinct  (Tr.  iv.  57,  58 ;  Phileb.  38 

D) ;  so  also  it  is  with  the  feelings  :  they  appear  greater  and  more 

intense  or  the  reverse,  according  as  viewed  near  and  in  connection, 

or  afar  olT  and  separate  (Tr.  63,  61 ;  42  B) ;  it  diminishes  apparent 

.  evU  (Tr.  i.  287 ;  Protag.  356  C). 

Dithyramb  akin  to  rhodomontade  (Tr.  i.  313 ;  Phsedr.  238  D). 

Divination,  madness,  declared  to  be  better  than  sober  wisdom,  inas- 
much as  divination  is  more  perfect  and  honourable  than  augiu^,  the 
former  madness  coming  from  God  and  not  on  a  par  with  human  wis- 
dom (Tr.  i.  319,  320 ;  Phsedr.  244  B) ;  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
liver  (Tr.  ii.  382 ;  Tim.  70  D). 

Divine,  epithet  of  a  charming  place  (Tr.  i.  313 ;  Phsedr.  238  D) ;  re- 
ference to  the  possession  of  a  divine  element,  where  the  soul  is  not 
puffed  up  (Tr.  304 ;  229  D,  E) ;  virtue  described  as  a  divine  allot- 
ment, a  true  substance  among  shadows  (Tr.  iii.  48 ;  Meno.  99  E ; 
100  B) ;  divine  things  are  to  be  pondered,  if  a  man  is  to  partake  of 
immortality  and  have  a  daemon  richly  adorned  dwelling  in  him  (Tr. 
ii.  406 ;  Tim.  90  B  ;  Tr.  vi.  162 ;  Tim.  Locr.  101  B) ;  divine  sugges- 
tions spoken  of  as  occurring  in  sleep  or  in  dreams  or  at  death  (Tr. 
-  vi.  23,  24 ;  Bpinom.  985  0) ;  divine  men  are  not  to  be  evU  spoken  of 
<;Tr.  iv.  459 ;  Minos,  319  A ;  Tr.  iii.  213,  214 ;  Statesm.  271  D,  E) ; 
are  unclothed  (ib.) ;  can  divine  things  be  believed  in  without  our 
believing  in  divine  persons?  (Tr.  i.  14 ;  Apol.  27  C) ;  pursuit  of 
divine  things,  belief  in  the  earlier  traditions,  and  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion and  the  providence  of  the  gods,  though  the  subject  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  better  worked  out  by  the  Greeks  than  the 
•  barbarians  (Tr.  vi.  28,  29 ;  Epin.  988  A,  B). 

Doctrine  of  chance  as  originating  the  universe ;  there  are  those  who 
say  that  all  things  are,  have  been,  and  shall  be,  partly  by  nature, 
partly  by  art  or  design,  and  partly  by  fortune  (Tr.  v.  411 ;  Laws, 
888  B). 

Dodecahedron  is  the  type  of  the  universe  (Tr.  ii.  362, 363 ;  Tim.  55  A). 

Dodona  (Tr.  i.  319,  320 ;  Phsedr.  244  B). 

Dog  fancier  (Tr.  i.  492 ;  Lysis,  211  D,  E).  "  By  the  dog !'"  pili  rhy  Kiya, 
a  favoTttite  oath  of  Socrates. 

Dogs,  watch ;  their  fierceness  to  strangers  and  fawning  on  acquaint- 
ances (Tr.  ii.  55,  56  ;  Rep.  375  C,  D,  E;  376  A);  dogs  have  some- 
thing philosophic  in  them  (376  B) ;  the  man  who  is  like  this  watch- 
dog will  be  philosophic  too,  and  we  must  look  to  his  training  as  a 
guardian  for  the  state  (Tr.  57.;  376  CY;  warriors  should  be  sleepless, 
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quick-sighted  dogs  (Tr.  86 ;  404  A) ;  parallel  drawn  between  good 
sheep-dogs  and  the  auxiliary  and  soldier  classes  (Tr.  99  ;  416  A,  B) ; 
dogs  snarl  at  the  stone  which  strikes  them  rather  than  him  who 
threw  it  (Tr.  155  ;  469  E). 
Domestic  foe,  he  whose  reasoning  is  undermined  with  that  which  is 
hostile  within  him  is  like  one  with  a  traitor  in  his  camp  or  the  ven- 
triloquist Euryoles  in  his  inside  (Tr.  iii.  159 ;  Sophist,  252  C) ;  pur- 
suits of  women  described  (Tr.  i.  487, 488;  Lysis,  207  E;  208  A,  B, 

C,  B,  E). 

"  Mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom." 

Shaekspeare,  Richard  ITL,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Doom,  at  one  time  wrongly  assigned  by  the  judges  of  the  dead  until 

souls  were  brought  naked  before  them  immediately  after  death 

(Tr.  i.  227,  228 ;  Gorg.  523  B). 
Doorkeepers,  described  as  overborne  and  hustled  by  the  crowds  press- 
'.   ing  for  admission  (Tr.  iv.  100,  101 ;  Phileb.  62  C). 
boric  harmonies  adapted  to  peaceable  enterprises,  such  as  teaching  or 

praying,  or  any  voluntary  moderate  line  of  action  (Tr.  ii.  80,  81 ;  Kep. 
,   399  B). 
Double  prices  never  to  be  asked  by  him  who  sells  anything  in  the 

market ;  if  he  fails  to  obtain  the  first-named  price  the  article  must 

be  withdrawn  from  sale  for  that  day;  no  puffing  to  be  allowed 

(Tr.  V.  463 ;  Laws,  917  C,  D,  E). 
Dovecote  or  aviary,  birds  flying  there  are  in  a  sense  possessed  without 
:    being  laid  hold  of  (Tr.  i.43t!;  Therot.  197  C). 
Down  and  up,  defined  in  connection  with  the  sphericity  of  the  globe 

and  the  position  of  our  antipodes  (Tr.  ii.  372,  373 ;  Tim.  63  A) ;  are 

connected  vrith  heavy  and  light  (62  C ;  63  C ;  Tr.  vi.  161,  162 ;  Tim. 
'.    Locr.  100  E). 
Drachma,  fifty,  given  as  the  price  of  a  demonstration  (Tr,  iii.  284 ; 

Cratyl.  384  B) ;  contrasted  with  a  reading  of  which  the  price  is  a 

penny  (ib.);  for  there  you  inight  buy  a  carpenter  for  five  or  six 
^-minse  at  the  outside,  but  an  architect  not  for  ten  thousand  drachroiB 

(Tr.  iv.  425;Kiv.  135C).' 
Dread  of  death  on  the  part  of  men  of  apparent  worth,  »s  if  it  were 

something  dreadful,  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  women,  just  as  if 

they  would  be  immortal,  if  not  put  to  a  violent  death  (Tr.  i.  22; 

Apol.  35  A,  B) ;  the  dramatic  exhibitions  in  our  courts  of  law  tend- 
'     ing  to  excite  pity  and  dread  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  (35  B) ;  we 

ought  not  to  beseech  and  move  the  pity  of  a  judge,  but  convince  him 

(Tr.  2S ;  35  0). 
Dreaming,  what  is  the  criterion  whether  we  are  awake  or  in  a  waking 

dream  or  otherwise?  (Tr.  i.  388,  389;  ThesBt.  158  B);  during  half 
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our  time  we  believe  our  dreams  to  be  true,  that  is,  in  the  one  half  de- 
voted to  sleep  (Tr.  i.  388,  389 ;  158  D). 

"  Even  when  1  woke  it  is 
Without  me  as  within  me." 

Shak.,  Imogen  in  CymtdiiK. 

Dreams ;  having  explained  the  theory  of  vision  as  a  concretion,  {ujuitop 
yU  yevS/iemv,  arising  from  the  meeting  of  an  inner  light  from  the 
eye  vrith  an  outer  light  from  the  object,  rdr"  iKTrlwrov  iitoiov  irphs 
Sfioioy,  which  thus  gives  rise  to  an  impression  of  bodily  reality  in 
the  direction  straight  before  the  eye,  "  As  if  the  meeting  light  be- 
tween their  eyes  made  permanent  union  " — Span.  Gipsey,  p.  66 — 
eif  aiojia  oiKuuBev  ^uvetrrTj  Kara  t^i^  tuv  ofiftdrtoy  ivBvapiaVj  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  darkness  cuts  off  this  mutual  action  ofithe  inner  and  outer 
fire  of  light  and  becomes  conducive  to  sleep,  ivayayhv  Biri/ow.  The 
eyelids  and  lashes  preserve  the  eyes  and  restrain  the  flow  of  the 
inner  fire,  and  calm  the  organ  so  as  to  produce  a  dreamless  or  a 
disturbed  repose,  according  as  this  irritation  is  allayed,  and  in  this 
latter  case  phantasies  are  formed  which  are  remembered  on  waking. 
This  theory  would  attribute  dreaming  to  a  sort  of  refiex  sense 
excitation  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  represents  the  doctrine  on  its 
physical  side,  not,  however,  excluding  that  of  the  divinely  sug- 
gested er  heaven-sent  dream  (Tr.  ii.  850,  351 ;  Tim.  45  C,  D,  E ; 
46  A) ;  dreams  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  senses,  defective  sight 
or  hearing,  are  considered  as  more  than  false  and  often  contretdictory 
(Tr.  i.  388 ;  Theset.  157  E) ;  Svap  and  8irop  distinguished  (Tr,  389 ; 
158  B,  D ;  Tr.  ii.  64,  163,  209 ;  Eep.  382  E ;  476  C,  D ;  520  0,  D) ; 
where  Swap  is  a  reality,  Si/ap  a  semblance ;  so  also  (Tr,  223,  264, 
265;  533  C;  574  B;  676  A;  Tr.  iii.  223  to  225;  Statesm.  277  D; 
278  B ;  Tr.  iv.  23, 53,  106 ;  Phileb.  20  C ;  36  D,  E ;  65  E ;  Tr.  i.  358 ; 
Phasdr.  277  D,  E;  Tr.  v.  548;  Laws,  969  B);  dream  for  dream 
(Tr.  i.  444 ;  Theset.  201  E) ;  undergone  in  a  dream,  said  of  a  fabu- 
lous narrative  (Tr.  ii.  98 ;  Eep.  414  D) ;  sleep  not  disturbed  by 
dreams  said  to  be  happier  than  most  waking  moments  (Tr.  i.  28 ; 
Apol.  40  D,  E) ;  starting  up  in  dreams  (Tr.  ii.  5,  6;  Eep.  330  D);  in 
the  Bepublic,  a  man's  dreams  are  the  index  to  his  character,  lawless 
and  licentious,  if  such  is  his  waking  state,  or  temperate  if  his  habits 
are  virtuous  (Tr.  ii.  260,  261  ;  Eep.  571  A,  B,  C,  D).  See  Horn. 
Odys.  T  547. 

Drinking,  unlimited  capability  of,  on  the  part  of  Socrates  (Tr.  iii,  482, 
559,  570,  575 ;  Symp,  176  0 ;  214  A ;  219  E ;  223  A,  B,  C), 

Driven  at  random  up  and  down  in  the  vagaries  of  fancy  (Tr.  iii  288; 
Cratyl,  386  D). 

Drivellings  of  old  women  (Tr,  i,  411 ;  Theset,  176  B), 
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Drones  with  stings  (Tr.  ii.  241,  242,  244,  245,  254,  24^,  262,  257,  255 ; 
Eep.552C,E;  554D;  555D;  5B4  B ;  559  B,C;  573A;  567  D); 
with  wings  and  withont  stings  (552  C) ;  foot  soldiers,  some  with  and 
some  without  stings  (ib.)  ;  they  press  out  the  honey  of  the  rich  (564 
£).  This  expression  of  pressing  out  honey  is  also  to  be  met  with, 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  101.  The  drones  sting  them  (565  0) ;  foreign  drones 
used  aa  a  designation  for  a  mercenary  body  guard  (567  D),-  great 
winged  drone  as  the  leader  of  idle  desires  (572  E;  573  A);  sting  of 
desire  said  to  be  implanted  (ib.),  as  prefect  of  the  soul,  with  a  body 
guard  of  madness  (573  B).  Shakespeare  speaks  of  soldier  bees  with 
stings,  Henry  V.,  act  i.  sc.  ii. 

Drugging  fish ;  no  turbid  concoction  or  stupefying  juice  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  (Tr.  v.  311,  312 ;  Laws,  824  B). 

Druggists  and  doctors  referred  to  as  scenting  and  colouring  their 
medicines  in  order  to  please  the  palate  and  the  eye  (Tr.  iii.  302 ; 
Cratyl.  394  A). 

Drunk  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  contrasted  with  drinking  water  and 
fasting  (Tr.  ii.  251 ;  Hep.  561  C,  D). 

Drunken  license ;  having  dwelt  on  the  disgusting  feeling  which  must 
be  excited  by  an  old  man's  endearments  towards  a  youthful  beloved 
one,  bad  enough  when  he  is  sober,  he  enlarges  on  the  still  more  in- 
tolerable case  of  having  to  listen  to  him  in  his  drunken  freedom  of 
speech  (Tr.  i.  315,  316;  Phsedr.  240  D,  E). 

Drunkenness ;  what  is  the  effect  of  wine  on  the  senses,  the  memory, 
opinions,  and  prudential  feelings,  do  they  become  more  active  or  fail 
wholly  7  (Tr.  v.  34,  35 ;  Laws,  645  E) ;  makes  a  man  again  a  child 
and  his  plight  evil  (Tr.  35;  646  A);  he  puts  the  Colophon  on  this 
disquisition  (Tr.  77 ;  674  A) ;  no  one  is  to  taste  wine  during  a  cam- 
paign, no  slave  to  touch  it,  no  magistrate  during  his  year  of  office, 
no  captain  of  a  ship,  nor  juryman,  nor  person  about  to  consult  the 
senate,  nor  married  persons  at  night ;  all  this  would  render  it  need- 
less to  cultivate  many  vines  (Tr.  78 ;  674  B,  C) ;  only  becoming  at 
the  festivals  of  the  gods,  at  other  times  not  safe,  particularly  not  at 
time  of  marriage  (Tr.  230 ;  775  B) ;  drunkard  is  unfit  to  be  a  parent 
(Tr.  231 ;  775  C,  D). 

Duality,  difficulty  of  the  notion  (Tr.  i.  107, 108 ;  Phasd.  101  A,  B,  C,  D) ; 
dualism  and  monadism  (ib). 

Dulness  of  our  organs  of  sense,  is  so  great  that  a  few  only  behold  the 
genus  of  the  quality  imaged  in  the  resemblances,  here  on  earth,  of 
justice  and  moderation  (Tr.  i.  326 ;  Phsedr.  250  B). 

Durability  of  cities,  wotfderful  how  long  they  last,  though  many  are 
submerged  through  the  mismanagement  of  captains  and  rulers 
(Tr.  iii  263 ;  Statesm.  302  A). 
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Duration  of  time  and  the  human  race  from  its  origin  incalculable ;  the 
latter  never  had  a  beginning,  nor  ■will  have  an  end  (Tr.  v.  242,  213; 
I^ws,  782  A). 

Duplication  and  sententiousness.  Socrates  asks  what  are  we  to  say  of 
Polus's  curiosities  of  words,  his  duplications,  his  sententiousness,  his 
word  imagery?  /,iou(rc?a  \6y(av  ebs  ^iirKaffioXoyiav  xai  yvufioXoylai/ 
Ko!  ^iKoraA-o-y^oi/  (Tr.  i.  346 ;  Phsedr.  267  0). 

Duty  of  the  good  citizen.  God,  the  source  and  end  of  all,  fixes  the 
limits  of  rectitude  of  procedure  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
After  him  Justice,  the  avenger  of  everything  that  transgresses  the 
divine  law,  follows,  and  then  the  man  humble  and  adorned  with 
every  virtue.  Fate  of  the  rich  insolent  man  described.  To  the  tempe- 
rate man  the  deity  will  be  the  measure  of  all  things  not  man ;  he 
will  be  occupied  in  the  duties  of  piety,  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  and  only 
'  from  sndi  will  it  be  fitting  that  the  gods  should  receive  this  homage 
(Tr.  v.  137  to  141 ;  Laws,  715  A,  B,  0 ;  716  C,  D,  E) ;  duty  of  obeying 
God  rather  than  man  (Tr.-  i.  16, 17,  25  ;  Apol.  29  C,  D ;  37  E). 

Duty  to  God  and  man ;  Euthyphron  observes  that  piety  and  holiness  are 
parts  of  justice,  and  that  they  appertaia  to  the  service  of  God,  while 
the  remaining  part  of  justice  is  our  duty  to  man.  The  remainder  of 
the  dialogue  tends  to  establish  that  the  ground  of  intercourse  be- 
tween gods  and  men  differs  essentially  from  that  between  man  and 
man  (Tr.  i.  472 ;  Buthyph.  12  E  and  following). 

Dyers,  if  they  wish  to  dye  wool  a  fine  purple,  select  a  pure  white  as  the 
ground  and  by  mordents  fix  their  colours  so  that  they  cannot  be 
washed  out,  otherwise  they  do  not  remain  fast  but  fade  (Tr.  ii.  113 ; 
Eep.  429  D,  E) ;  applied  illustratively  to  the  training  of  soldiers 
(Tr.  114 ;  430  A,  B). 

Dying  songs  like  those  of  the  swan  are  uttered  from  a  feeling  of  joy, 
and  are  accompanied  with  a  prescience  of  bliss  and  not  a  dread  of 
pain  (Tr.  i.  88 ;  Phsed.  85  A) ;  dying  with  pleasure  (Tr.  iv.  72,  73  ; 
Phileb.  47  B). 

Dynamical  force  is  seated  wholly  in  the  sonl.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  muscles  as  parts  of  the  machinery  through  which  force  or  motive 
energy  is  exerted ;  the  soul  would  appear  to  act,  a^  it  were,  directly 
apart  from  the  contractile  muscular  fibres ;  the  flesh  is  regarded  as 
something  for  keeping  the  bones  moist  and  warm  and  flexible,  and  is 
accumulated  over  the  least  intelligent  parts,  while  the  seat  of  thought 
and  reason  has  but  little  of  it ;  only  flesh,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tongue,  may  be  the  seat  of  special  sense  organs  (Tr.  ii.  386,  387 ; 
Tim.  73  B;  74  A;  75  A). 

Dysentery,  a  disease  prevailing  among  the  troths  while  on  a  campaign 
(Tr.  i.  369;The8Bt.  142B). 
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E. 

Early  rising  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  a  honsehold  insisted  on.  A 
master  should  not  sleep  all  night,  and  should  be  up  before  his  ser- 
vants ;  for  a  mistress  to  be  waked  by  her  domesties  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  disgrace ;  much  sleep  is  injurious  to  soul  and  body ;  he 
who  sleeps  is  for  the  time  no  better  than  dead,  nor  is  sleep  much 
needed,  where  habits  have  been  well  formed  (Tr.  v.  283 ;  Laws,  808 
A,  B,  C). 

Ears,  to  let  them  out  for  hire,  said  of  flighty  and  Paul  Pry  kind  of 
persons  (Tr.  ii.  162;  Eep.  475  D,  E);  spoken  of  as  crushed  or  bruised 
(Tr.  i.  219;Gorg.  515E): 

,'  "  Pitchers  have  ears."— Srakespeaiw,  Ricliard  IIU  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

Earth,  was  once  peopled  by  gods  (Tr.  ii.  416;   Oritias,  109  B),  who 

'  governed,  like  pilots  sitting  at  the  helm,  by  persuasion,  Vulcan  and 
Minerva  obtaining  Attica  as  an  inheritance,  and  giving  origin  to  the 
a!)T6x6oves  (Tr.416 ;  109  C,  D) ;  its  form  described  as  spherical,  situated 
in  mid  space,  and  requiring  nothing  for  its  support,  as  being  equally 
solicited  on  all  sides  (Tr.  i.  117;  Phsed.  108  B;  109  A);  is  vast,  and 
Europe  is  but  a  small  part  of  it  (Tr.  118 ;  109  B) ;  is  full  of  hollows, 
where  water,  and  fog  and  air  flow  together  (Tr.  118;  109  B);  as  a 
whole  lies  bright  in  the  pure  sky  termed  sether,  in  which  are  the 
stars  (Tr.  118 ;  109  0) ;  our  condition  on  it  at  the  bottom  of  our 
misty  hoUows  is  like  that  of  persons  viewing  the  sky  through  a 

'  superimposed  ocean,  who  have  never  thrust  their  heads  above  the 
surface  (Tr.  118 ;  109  C,  D) ;  when  seen  from  above  all  is  splendid 
with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  (Tr.  119 ;  110  C),  with  colours  of  which 
those  of  the  painters  are  only  inferior  samples,  but  here  the  purple 
is  of  wondrous  beauty  and  the  white  is  whiter  than  snow  (ib.) ;  even 
the  hollows  as  seen  from  above  shine  with  a  subdued  colouring  (Tr. 
119 ;  ib. ;  110  D) ;  here  grow  trees  and  flowers  and  fruits  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  stones  have  the  lustre,  smoothness,  and  transparency  of 
gems  (Tr.  119 ;  110  D),  and  are  not  corroded  any  more  than  plants 
and  animals  are  disfigured  by  disease ;  a  sight  for  the  blessed  (Tr. 
119,  120 ;  110  E ;  111  A) ;  air  there  takes  the  place  of  sea  and  water 
with  us,  and  sether  that  of  our  air ;  the  seasons  are  more  tempered, 
the  senses  more  acute,  and  life  is  longer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  ball,  than  to  us  in  its  hollows  (Tr.  120 ;  111  B) ;  there  will  be 
found  real  living  temples,  and  oracles,  and  a  present  deity,  and  the 
unveiled  view  of  the  planetary  worlds  (Tr.  120 ;  111  C) ;  in  addition 
there  are  recesses  deeper  than  those  in  which  we  dwell,  where  are 

-  rivers  of  fire  and  mud  like  lava  streams  (Tr.  120 ;  111  D,  E) ;  Tarta- 

.  nis  is  the  name  of  the  profoundest  abvss  without  bottom  or  soimd- 
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ing  (Tr.  121 ;  112  A,  B,  C) ;  Ocean,  Acheron,  Pyriphlegethon,  Styx, 
Oooytus  (Tr.  122;  113  A,  B,  C);  the  moderately  wicked  go  to 
Acheron  (Tr.  122 ;  113  D) ;  the  worst  offenders  to  Tartarus,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  though  some  after  a  year  proceed  to 
Cocytus,  or  Pyriphlegethon,  whence  they  escape  only  by  the  forgive- 
ness of  those  they  have  injured  (Tr.  122, 123;  113  E;  114  A,  B);  the 
righteous  occupy  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  world  in  a  dis- 
embodied state,  and  come  to  still  more  glorious  abodes  which  tran- 
scend all  powers  of  description  (Tr.  123 ;  114  B,  C).  Compare  with  all 
this  the  objections  urged  against  the  figments  of  the  poets  (Tr.  ii. 
66 :  Rep.  387  B). 

Earthly  sphere  is  obnoxious  to  evils  (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset.  176  A). 

Easy  good-nature,  an  euphonious  expression  for  stupidity  (Tr.  ii,  82, 
83;  Eep.400D). 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  viewed  by  reflection  in  water  or  through  a  medium 
which  softens  the  fierce  glare  (Tr.  i.  106 ;  Phsed.  99  E^j^nalogous  to 
considering  the  details  of  reasonings  more  in  their'images  than  in 
their  actual  effects  (Tr.  106;  100  A). 

Edge  and  boundary  (S  a  thing  is  its  limit  (Tr.  iii.  10 ;  Meno.  75  D). 

Education  of  children,  is  not  that  of  a  mere  individual ;  the  results  of 
it  seen  in  their  proving  brave  and  noble  an^  conquering  their  foes 
in  battle  (Tr.  v.  26 ;  Laws,  641  B,  C) ;  differences  of  individual  cha- 
racter prevent  the  adoption  of  one  undeviating  rule,  and  to  be  per- 
petually punishing  every  tricing  deviation  &om  one  given  standard 
will  become  vexatious  and  harassing,  while  habits  of  disobedi^ce 
must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  (Tr.  249 ;  Laws,  788  B,  C) ;  growth 
is  greatest  at  the  outset,  and  human  beings  do  not  more  than  double 
their  stature  from  five  to  twenty-five,  but  during  the  early  period  of 
nurture  most  exercise  is  requisite  (Tr.  2S0,  251;  788  D;  789  D); 
treatment  of  women  and  children  (Tr.  251  to  260 ;  789  E;  790,  791, 
792,  793,  794,  &c.);  sports  and  exercises  of  children  are  to  be  duly 
regulated ;  they  should  be  made  to  play  at  house-building  or  forming 
if  intended  for  builders  or  farmers ;  but  this  is  Only  a  part  of  educa- 
tion and  is  sometimes  carried  too  far,  what  is'really  such  being  that 
which  produces  right  desires  and  the  knowing  how  to  be  ruled  with 
justice  as  perfect  citizens  (Tr.  29,  30 ;  643  B,  C,  D,  E ;  644  A) ;  edu- 
cation is  a  term  improperly  applied  when  the  aim  is  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  or  strength,  which  is  low  and  illiberal  (Tr.  31,  32 ;  644 
B,  C) ;  the  human  being  is  a  divine  animal  wonder,  either  a  play- 
thing of  the  gods  or  produced  with  some  earnest  intent,  having  in 
him  affections  which,  like  ropes  and  nerves  imbedded,  pull  and  drag 
him  in  different  directions,  opposed  by  counteracting  forces,  and 
.  between  these  are  the  limits  of  virtue  and  vice  (Tr.  32 ;  644  D,  E) : 
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if  good  education  be  a.  man's  portion,  he  eujoys  an  entire  and  sound 
lot  and  avoids  the  greatest  disease ;  but  otherwise,  after  a  maimed 
and  imperfect  life,  he  returns  uselessly  to  the  grave  (Tr.  ii.  349 ; 
Tim.  44  C) ;  though  good  parentage  and  bringing  up  does  not  always 
succeed,  yet  all  such  will  be  better  so  far  than  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  had  no  advantages.  Even  if  a  man  appear  unjust,  if  he 
has  been  brought  up  to  respect  the  laws  he  will  show  favourably  by 
the  side  of  a  mere  savage  (Tr.  i.  255 ;  Protag.  327  0) ;  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  teachers  for  the  sons  of  very  clever  parents,  but  not  at 
all  for  the  miUion  (Tr.  256 ;  328  A). 

Effect  and  production  are  one ;  cause  and  thing  making  are  the  same 
(Tr.  iv.  35 ;  Phileb.  26  E),  and  also  the  created  and  the  bom  or  pro- 
duced (Tr.  36 ;  27  A). 

Effluxes  of  Empedocles  affirmed,  and  that  there  are  passages  into  and 
through  which  these'  effluxes  travel,  some  exactly  fitting,  or  being 
larger  and  smaller  than  the  passages.  Vision  is  connected  with  them, 
and  colour  is  treated  as  an  efflux  of  figure  (Tr.  iii.  11, 12;  Meno. 
76  C). 

Egyptians,  their  unchanged  institutes ;  it  was  unlawful  among  them  for 
painters  or  designers  of  figures  and  persons  to  innovate  upon  the 
conventional  practice,  and  the  same  rule  held  good  as  to  music  and 
melody.  In  ten  thousand  years  no  change  has  taken  place  in  their 
writings  or  sculptures,  which  have  always  been  the  same  as  now  (Tr. 
V.  49,  50 ;  Laws,  656  D,  E ;  657  A) ;  Egyptian  priest  compares  the 

,  antiquity  and  unchangeable  character  of  his  country's  records  with 
the  ephemeral  and  recent  archives  of  Greece  (Tr.  ii.  325 ;  Tim.  22 
B,  C);  reference  to  what  was  told  Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
(Tr.  i.  415 ;  Critias,  108  D) ;  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  (Jrecian  names 
are  given  to  foreigners,  seeing  that  Solon,  inquiring  the  meaning  of 
Egyptian  names,  translated  them  into  Grecian  equivalents,  as  the 

■  Egyptians  had  previously  done  in  translating  the  early  myths  into 
their  own  tongue  (Tr.  420;  113  A);  their  embalming  preserves 
bodies  an  incredible  time  (Tr.  i.  83 ;  Phsed.  80  C,  D). 

ief\oSov\ela,  or  voluntary  service  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  is 
neither  fawning  nor  discreditable  (Tr.  iii.  498  to  500 ;  Symp.  184  C, 
D  E:  185A,  B,  0);  a  similar  compound  is- ^fleA-oSptio-iteio,  used  by 
St.  Paul  (Ep.  to  Coloss.  ii.  23). 

61  for  8ti  or  genitive  lOf  the  article  and  infinitive,  {moBurn  tl  iroWa 
%ari  iat  rod  iroWci  eTvoi ;  this  usage  occurs  three  times  (Tr.  iii.  418, 
419 ;  Parmen.  128  D.  So  136  A,  bis ;  136  B).  ei  Io-tix  &nai6rris  ^ 
ti  w/i  iari ;  nor  do  I  see  the  point  of  Mr.  Burgess's  objection  to  the 
syntax. 

Ejectment   summary,  inflicted  on  the  man  who  persists  in  speaking 
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before  the  Athenians  on  a  subject  to  which  he  has  not  been  bred 
They  are  described  as  coughing  him  down,  scuffing  with  their  feet, 
laughing  at  him,  and  overwhelming  him  with  tumult,  however  rich, 
or  noble,  or  beautiful,  just  as  at  our  own  hustings  (Tr.  i.  248; 
Protag.  319  C). 

Elective  franchise  to  be  conferred  only  on  those  well  drilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  (Tr.  v.  190;  Laws,  751  C);  an  election  so  con- 
ducted would  give  rise  to  what  is  intermediate  between  the  practice 
in  monarchical  and  democratic  polity  (Tr.  199  ;  756  E) ;  slaves  and 
masters,  as  such,  can  never  become  friends  (757  A) ;  between  men 
of  unequal  rank,  equality  will  soon  become  inequality  (ib.) ;  ballot 
advocated  as  a  practical  remedy  for  the  ill-nature  of  the  mob  (Tr.  200 ; 
757  E). 

Electric  torpedo  benumbs  those  who  touch  it ;  and  this  is  used  as  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  Socratic  method  of  confutation,  which  is  like- 
wise compared  to  befooling,  drugging,  enchanting,  and  filling 
another  with  perplexity  (Tr.  iii.  17,  18;  Meno.  80  A,  C). 

Elements ;  the  primary  principles  of  things  not  explicable  (Tr.  i.  444 ; 
Theset.  201 E) ;  we  only  in  these  cases  assign  names  (Tr.  444 ;  ib. ;  202 
B) ;  this  is  said  not  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  syllables  and  words 
(Tr.  449,  450 ;  206  B) ;  elements  of  the  alphabet  are  declared  to  be 
more  intelligible  and  better  understood  than  words  and  syllables 
(206  B) ;  the  several  parts  that  go  to  make  up  a  chariot  better  un- 
derstood than  the  thing  as  a  whole  (Tr.  451 ;  207  C). 

Elenchus  is  the  greatest  and  most  availing  of  purifications  (Tr.  iii,  125,^ 
126 ;  Sophist,  230  D) ;  is  applied  to  test  a  vain  pretentiousness  of  wis- 
dom (Tr.  126 ;  231 B) ;  Elenchus  and  Epexelenchus  used  respectively 
in  making  charges  and  reply  (Tr.  i.  345 ;  Phsedr.  266  E) ;  ranked 
with  oTitSeifis  (Tr.  iii.  142;  Sophist,  242  B);  for  all  time  (Tr.  v. 
415;  Laws,  891  A);  a  proof  or  test  of  life,  or  the  account  to  be  ren- 
dered of  it  (Tr.  i.  27 ;  Apol.  39  C) ;  ia  the  instrument  with  which 
Socrates  lays  bare  the  assumption  of  sophists  and  pretenders.  See 
Electric  Torpedo,  Proof. 

Elevation  of  mind;  all  great  arts  require  deep  investigation  and  loftj 
contemplation,  which  Pericles  manifested,  in  addition  to  splendid 
natural  ability  (Tr.  i.  348 ;  Pheedr.  269  E). 

iilysian  fields ;  thither  are  sent  all  whom  a  good  guardian  angel  in- 
spired in  life,  where  the  boimtiful  seasons  teem  with  all  fruitful 
produce,  and  fountains  of  pure  water  flow,  and  the  variegated  meads 
are  sprinkled  with  painted  spring  flowers ;  where,  too,  are  confer- 
ences of  philosophers,  theatres  of  poets,  Cyclian  choruses,  musical 
treats,  symposia  abounding  in  song,  banquets  self-spread,  and  joy 

•  without  alloy.  There  is  neither  storm  nor  heat,  but  a  well-tempered 
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atmosphere  permeated  by  the  soft  beams  of  the  sun,  and  thrcmes  for 
the  Initiated,  where  their  sacred  rites  are  consummated  (Tr.  vi.  54  ; 
Axioch.  371  C,  D). 

Encomia  on  favourites  are  encomia  on  oneself,  however  disguised  and 
apparently  addressed  to  the  beloved  object  (Tr.  1.484;  Lysis,  205  D). 

Empedocles,  his  doctrine  of  effluxes  and  pores  (Tr.  iii.  11, 12 ;  Meno. 
76  C ;  Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset.  152  E). 

Endowments,  seeming  wise  and  clever  in  public  affairs,  despicable  as 
compared  with  self-knowledge,  or  if  in  the  arts  of  life,  sordid  (Tr.  i. 
411 ;  ThesBt.  176  C). 

Endymion,  the  tale  respecting  him  would  be  a  joke,  if  all  should  sleep 
without  waking  (Tr.  i.  72;  Phsed.  72  0). 

Enemies;  ought  we  to  restore  them  their  own?  (Tr.  ii.  7;  Eep.  332 
B) ;  we  may  do  mischief -to  enemies  according  to  the  popular  belief 
(ib.);  especially  if  they  are  evil  enemies  (Tr.  11;  335  A). 

Enemy ;  he  who  is  such  should,  on  the  principle  of  doing  him  harm, 
be  allowed  to  escape  punishment,  and  not  be  held  accountable,  but 
be  permitted  to  be  immortal  in  his  depravity  (Tr.  i.  178;  Gorg. 
481  A). 

Engagements,  represented  as  not  standing  in  the  way  of  a  particular 
line  of  action  (Tr.  iii.  190,  191 ;  Statesm.  258  B). 

Enigmatical  new  coined  phrases  shot  out  of  a  quiver  (Tr.  i.  415; 
Theaet.  180  A). 

Enigmatically  speaking  to  the  crowd,  but  openly  before  disciples 
(Tr.  1.  381,  382;  Theaet.  152  C). 

Entities  and  nonentities  discussed  (Tr.  iii.  137 ;  Sophist,  238  0) ;.  can 
they  be  qualified  by  any  addition  or  epithet  ?  (ib.) ;  can  the  non- 
existent be  an  object  of  thought?  (ib.);  is  it  not  inconceivable,  un- 
utterable, unpronounceable,  unreasonable?  (238  E;  239  A;  Tr,  140i 
141 ;  241  A,  and  following). 

Entity  and  nonentity  further  discussed  (Tr.  iii.  167,  146;  Sophist, 
257  G;  244  D). 

Entreaty,  not  fit  for  courts  of  justice,  but  we  should  seek  only  to  con- 
vince (Tr.  i.  23 ;  Apol.  35  C) ;  persuasion  of  this  sort  is  a  persuasion: 
to  atheism  (Tr,  23 ;  35  D). 

Enunciation  of  a  thing  not  to  be  qualified  with  the  addition  of  "the," 
"that,"  "this,"  "  many,"  "each,"  which  are  additions  not  belonging 
to  that  to  which  they  are  appended  (Tr.  i.  444 ;  Theaet.  202  A). 

Ephesus,  the  philosophers  of,  represented  as  being  stark  mad  on  the 
subject  of  motion  (Tr.  i.  415 ;  Theset.  179  E). 

Epicharmus  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theaet.  152  E)  spoken  of  as  a  poet  of  comedy, 
in  opposition  to  Homer  as  a  poet  of  tragedy. 

Epimetheus  cheats  us  in  the  allotment  of  functions  and  is  inferior  to 
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Prometheus  (Tr.  i.  293 ;  Protag.  36X  and  following).    See  the  myth 
in  full  (Tr.  i.  249  to  251 ;  320  0,  D,  B;  321,  322  throughout). 

EnKOMig.    See  Summary,  page  237. 

iiriirTaimi,  its  meaning  as  a  verb  of  "  knowing,"  probably  based  on 
the  idea  of  "taldng  one's  stand  on  anything;"  hence  "to  know 
thoroughly,"  "  to  be  skilled,"  if  it  be  not  derived  from  faniu.  It  is 
used  also  with  reference  to  that  pre-existent  or  innate  knowledge 
■which  Plato  insists  on  (Tr.  i.  76 ;  Phsed.  75  O) ;  where  we  are  made 

.  to  have  known,  or  to  know  on  the  instant  of  birth,  the  equal,  the 
greater,  the  less,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  beautiful,  and  just.    Hence 

I  tirurTiiiir),  positive  knowledge  or  science,  as  opposed  to  $i!{a,  a 
mere  opining,  whether  true  or  false  (Tr.  ii.  164;  Eep.  477  B,  B);  its 

■    office  is  to  know,  yvuvai,  what  the  real  is  (477  B ;  Tr.  165 ;  478  A) ; 

..  and  the  •yvu<rr6v  is  opposed  to  the  So^aaiSv  (ib.) ;  while  yrutru  and 
ayvit,(rla  are  opposed,  as  the  knowledge  of  what  is,  and  the  negation 
of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  not,  which  last  is  intermediate  to  science 
and  ignorance  07^0^0  (Tr.  164;  477  B).    In  the  Tr.  iii.  337,  338; 

.  Cratylus,  411  D,  E;  412  A,  a  somewhat  different  etymology  is  sug- 
gested, the  inquiring  soul  being  represented  as  insisting  on  the 
object  that  would  seem  to  fly  from  it,  so  as  neither  to  outrun  it  or 
fall  short  of  it  (412  A).    iSee  also  vovs,  (rwlriiu,  yviiixii. 

'E|b(^7ji  ii  airn  (fiffis  &Tim6s  Tij  is  placed  between  motion  and  rest,  and 
occupies  no  time,  being  the  infinitesimal  of  time  between  rest  and 
motion.  Just  as  a  curve  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  series  of  straight 
lines  which  change  tbeir  direction  as  often  as  there  are  terins  in  the 
series,  so  motion  is  conceived  to  be  broken  up  into  an  infinite  series 
of  momenta  divided  by  infinitesimals  of  rest  (Tr.  iii.  452 ;  Pannen. 
156  D,  B). 

Epistles.    See  Summary,  page  226. 

Equal  loves  equal,  a  proverb  (Tr.  i.  315 ;  Plisedr.  240  C). 

Equality,  absolute,  how  it  differs  from  equals  in  the  concrete  (Tr.  i,  74, 
75 ;  Phffid.  74  B) ;  is  not  the  same  (74  C) ;  such  an  abstraction  im- 
plies reminiscence  (Tr.  76 ;  74  B). 

Equilateral  triangle,  the  most  beautiful  (Tr.  ii.  361;  Tijn.  54  B) ;  formed 
in  two  ways  (Tr.  362 ;  55  A ;  Tr.  vi.  157 ;  Tim.  Locr.  98  A,  B,  0,  D). 

'  .See  Atomic  Laws  and  Atoms. 

Equilibrium  or  equipoise  prevents  the  earth  moving  to  either  side  in 
space ;  a  sort  of  demonstration  on  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason 
(Tr.  i.  117,  118;  Phsed.  108  B;  109  A);  we  attribute  rest  to  equi- 
librium, motion  to  the  opposite,  and  the  want  of  equilibrium  is  the 
cause  of  the  anomalous  or  unequipoised  (Tr.  ii.  365 ;  Tim.  57  B.) 

Er,  the  Armenian  of  the  race  of  Pamphylus,  his  fable  or  apologue. 
(Tr.ii.  304;Bep.  614B). 
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EiOB ;  the  derivation  of  thia  word  from  i^^a/ievas  is  suggested,  based 
on  the  idea  of  strenuous  force  (Tr.  i.  313 ;  Phsedr.  238  0).  Elsewhere 
it  IS  hinted  that  it  may  be  connected  with  Trrdpas,  "  winged"  (Tr.  i. 
828  ;  252  C) ;  or  la-pos  (Tr.  iii.  355,  356 ;  Oratyl.  420  A,  B). 

Erotics.  Physio  is  said  to  be  a  science  of  the  same  (Tr.  iii.  501 ;  Symp. 
186  0),  so  is  music  (Tr.  503 ;  187  A,  C) ;  Socrates  declares  them  to  be 
his  chief  study  (Tr.  485;  177  E) ;  professes,  after  Agathon's  speech, 
to  know  nothing  about  them  (Tr.  525 ;  198  D). 

Error;  is  a  man  more  powerful  when  involved  therein ?  (Tr.  ii.  17; 
(Bep.  340  C) ;  it  is  never  committed  by  a  true  artist  (340  B) ;  men 
err  from  lack  of  science,  while  a  governor,  koA'  So-ov  &pxuy  itTi,  never 
errs  (ib.);  is  a  want  of  knbwledge  (Tr.  i.  288;  Protag.  357  C,  D); 
■when  a  man  knows  nothing  he  necessarily  errs,  that  is,  if  he  at  the 
same  time  thinks  he  knows,  but  not  where  conscious  of  his  ignorance 
(Tr.  iv.  335 ;  Alcib.  I.  117  B) ;  it  is  from  this  false  supposition  that 
errors  in  action  arise  (Tr.  336  ;  117  D). 

Ebyxias.    See  Summary,  page  240. 

Espionage  described,  as  resulting  from  jealousy  for  a  beloved  object 
(Tr.  i.  315,  316 ;  Phsedr.  240  D,  E). 

Essence  or  existence,  if  self-existent,  does  not  exist  in  us  (Tr.  iii.  413 ; 
Parm.  133  C) ;  ideas  or  abstract  conceptions  here,  iSe'ai  or  elfSTj,  are 
declared  not  to  be  in  the  concrete  objects,  nor  can  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  them  (Tr.  415 ;  134  A,  B) ;  all  such  ideas  as  the  good 
and  fair  must  be  unknown  (134  0) ;  and  this  leads  to  question 
whether  gods  and  men  can  be  mutually  cognieant  of  each  other's 
thoughts  (Tr.  416 ;  134  D,  E) ;  have  things  any  fixed  essence  or  are 
they  what  they  appear  to  each  person  ?  (Tr.  287 ;  Cratyl.  386  A) ;  best 
appreciated  by  reflection  apart  from  the  bodily  senses  (Tr.  i.  63 ; 
Phsd.  65  0) ;  not  to  be  touched  by  hand  (65  D) ;  is  best  contem- 
plated apart  from  sense  (Tr.  64,  65 ;  66  A,  B,  0,  D,  E ;  67  A,  B) ;  is 
permanent  and  unchangeable  (Tr.  80,  81 ;  78  D.  See  Existence) ; 
the  essence  of  a  thing  requires  to  be  known,  before  we  can  talk  about 
it  with  precision,  and  for  want  of  this  persons  in  argument  get  into 
a  fix  and  are  involved  in  contradictions  (Tr.  312 ;  Phsedr.  237  C). 

Estimate  acquired,  is  one  ruling  principle  in  us,  the  other  is  a  desire 
of  pleasure,  which  two  ideas  are  sometimes  in  accord,  sometimes  in 
conflict ;  the  former  aiming  at  the  best,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  leading  to  moderation ;  the  other,  not  so  checked,  ending  in 
insolence  (Tr.  i.  312 ;  Phsedr.  237  D). 

Eternal,  definition  of  it  (Tr.  ii.  331,  332 ;  Tim.  27  D) ;  the  Maker  of 
the  Cosmos  looked  to  an  eternal  pattern  (Tr.  332,  333;  29  A) ;  the 
world  formed  with  a  view  to  its  permanence  (ib.) 

Eternity ;  in  comparison  with  it  time  is  short  (Tr.  ii.  186,  298;  Bep. 
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498  D ;  608  C) ;  ought  we  as  immortal  beings  to  be  eolicitouB  for  the 
things  of  time  ?  (ib.) ;  is  but  one  night,  if  death  is  an  eternal  sleep 
without  dreams  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  40  E) ;  is  never  older  or  younger 
(Tr.  ii.  341 ;  Tim.  37  E).  Time  is  bom  with  the  uniyerae  and  dies 
with  it,  its  relations  being  bound  up  with  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  their  inteiTals  (Tr.  341 ;  38  A,  B) ;  after  death,  those  who  have 
lived  well  go  to  pass  a  blessed  existence  in  their  cognate  star,  or,  if 
not,  become,  secondly,  women,  or  pass  into  the  nature  of  brutes  (ib.). 

Etymologies ;  that  of  Bros,  threefold  (Tr.  i.  313 ;  Phaedr.  238  0 ;  Tr.  328; 
252  C) ;  of  navia  (Tr.  317 ;  241  B) ;  Vp"s  (Tr.  327 ;  251  C).  See 
also  Tr.  iii.  355,  356 ;  Cratyl.  420  A,  B,  and  throughout.  These  arc 
generally  thought  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  way  of  burlesque, 
as  a  satire  on  the  trifling  iu  the  schools ;  but  Mr.  Grote  strongly 
opposes  this  view  and  believes  that  they  are  proposed  seriously, 
though,  if  BO,  they  do  not  indicate  the  author's  profundity  in  this 
walk.  The  origin  of  the  names  of  the  divinities,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  of  the  elements,  of  the  seasons,  is  given  after  other  etymologies 
to  which  we  have  referred  elsewhere  (Tr.  332  ;  Cratyl.  408  E  and 
onward).  Intelligence,  consciousness,  justice  and  the  like  (Tr.  336 ; 
411  A) ;  those  of  the  Evil,  the  Ugly,  and  the  Beautiful  (Tr.  346 ;  416 
A) ;  the  Beneficial,  Profitable,  Useful,  Gainful,  and  their  opposites 
(Tr.  348 ;  417  A) ;  Pleasure,  Pain,  Desire,  &c.  (Tr.  353,  354 ;  419  B). 
See  also  Tr.  i.  320 ;  Phsedr.  244  C,  where  are  other  fanciful  deriva- 
tions. Also  "  choir  "  from  "  chara,"  gratification  (Tr.  v.  45 ;  Laws, 
654  A). 

Euclid's,  forty-seventh  of  the  first  referred  to  (Tr.  ii.  361 ;  Tim.  54  B),  as 
t6  Se  rpiTcKriv  Kark  diva/iip  ^x^''  "^V^  iKirrovos  r^v  fiel^a  ir\evphv  ifl, 
that  having  the  square  of  the  greater  side,  always  triple  that  of  the  less. 

Eumuch  is  described  as  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of  Socrates 
(Tr.i  243;  Protag.  314  D). 

Euripides  quoted  as  saying  that  each  one  shines  in  his  own  line  (Tr.  i. 
182  ;  Gorg.  484  E) ;  also  quoted  in  what  he  makes  Zethus  say  (Tr. 
183';  485  E);  again  in  the  famous  passage  burlesqued  by  Aristo- 
phanes, "  Who  knows  if  life  be  not  death  and  death  life  ?"  (Tr.  191 ; 
492  E) ;  in  the  passage, "  The  mind  is  unsworn  "  (Tr.  384 ;  Theeet.  154 
D ;  Tr.  iii.  526 ;  Symp.  199  A)  ;  is  blamed  for  his  view  of  tyranny 
(Tr.  ii.  258  ;  Eep.  568  A,  B) ;  although  he  gives  a  striking  view  of 
its  evils  in  his  Iphig.  in  Aulis,  v.  323  and  following,  where  Menelaus 
denounces  the  arts  to  which  Agamemnon  resorts  or  has  had  recourse: 
The  passage,  however,  that  is  objected  to  is  in  the  Troades,  v.  1114, 
rfis  iaoBiov  rvpavvlSos.  A  graphic  account  of  one  who  fancied  him- 
self able  to  write  tragedy,  because  he  could  make  long  speeches, 
thougb  very  trivial,  on  a  great  subject,  or  mournful  ones,  or  feorfti] 
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or  threatening  ones,  is  sketched,  as  presenting  himself  to  Euripides 
or  Sophocles  and  getting  an  answer  (Tr.  i.  347 ;  Phsedr.  268  C,  D). 
Euripides  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  Tyrants  are  wise  by  consorting 
with  the  wise  "  <Tr.  iv.  407 ;  Theag.  125  B ;»  as  well  as  Tr.  ii.  258 ; 
Bep.  568  B).    See  Stallbaum's  note. 

Euripiis,  up  and  down  in  (Tr.  i.  95 ;  Phsed.  90  C). 

Euthydemus  referred  to,  as  asserting  that  virtue  and  vice  are  alike  in 
all  men  (Tr.  iii/  288 ;  Cratyl.  386  D). 

EuTHYDEMDS.    See  Summary,  page  137. 

Euthyphroii's  conceit  (Tr.  i.  462  ;  Euthyp.  5  C) ;  cleverer  than  Daedalus 
(Tr.  470,  475  ;  11  D ;  15  C) ;  prosecutes  his  father  on  a  charge  of 
murder  or  homicide  (Tr.  460  ;  4  A). 

EuTHYPHRON.    See  Summary,  page  90. 

Evening  and  morning  dream,  Svap  and  S-n-ap.  See  Dreams  (Tr.  iv.  106, 
23  ;  Phileb.  65  E ;  20  C). 

st.ir  are  sometimes  the  same  :  the  first,  when  it  follows  the  sua 

so  far  off  as  not  to  be  lost  in  the  splendour  of  its  rays,  and  at  another 
time ;  seconJly,  the  morning  star,  when  it  rises  before  him  at  day- 
break. Venus  is  often  morning  star,  by  her  orbit  not  differing  much 
from  the  sun's,  though  other  planets  and  stars  are  so  in  their  turn 
(Tr.  vi.  154,  155 ;  Tim.  Locr.  96  E). 

Evident  to  a  child  or  to  a  blind  man,  a  common  expression  (Tr.  iii.  537 
Symp.  204  B).    See  Proverbs. 

Evil  and  base  are  the  same  (Tr.  i.  169;  Gorg.  474  C);  when  in  the  soul 
is  the  worst  case,  and  is,  happily,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  punishment  (Tr. 
173  ;  477  A) ;  evil  of  the  body  is  weakness,  or  disease,  or  deformity ; 
that  of  the  soul  is  injustioo,  ignorance,  or  cowardice  (Tr.  173,  174  ; 
477  B,  E) ;  this  last  is  the  severest  evil,  and  its  cure  renders  the  man 
most  happy  (Tr.  175 ;  478  D)  ;  the  worst  evil  is  ignorance  of  the 
diseased  nature  of  the  soul  (Tr.  i.  86 ;  Phsed.  83  B),  viz.,  the  believing 
that  to  be  the  most  true  by  which  it  is  most  occupied  (Tr.  87 ;  83  C)  ; 
what  is  the  greatest  evil  in  a  state  ?  is  it  not  what  splits  it  into  fac- 
tions and  makes  it  many  and  not  one?  causing  one  to  rejoice  where 
another  is  grieved  (Tr.  ii.  146;  Eep.  462  B) ;  evil  speaking  not  to  be 
tolerated ;  the  making  a  small  verbal  matter  great  by  disputing  and 
indulging  censure  so  exaggerated  as  to  become  ridiculous  (Tr.  v.492, 
493 ;  Laws,  934  E ;  935  A,  B) ;  the  evil  committed  by  men  exceeds 
the  good  (Tr.  iv.  242 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  296  C) ;  evil  is  akin  to  nothiag  but 
alien  and  opposed  to  itself  and  everything ;  the  wicked  are  never  like 
themselves,  but  capricious  and  unstable  (Tr.  i.  495 ;  Lysis,  214  C) ; 

*  This  passage  belongs  to  Sophocles,  not  Euripides,  and  is  twice  inaccurately  attri- 
buted to  the  latter  by  Plato,  here  and  in  Tbeages,  125  B.  Mr.  Grote  considers  that  this 
tuA  helps  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  Theages,  vol.  1.  p.  431. 
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this  view  at  variance  with  the  conclusion  (f  r.  506 ;  222  C) ;  when  evil 
is  destroyed  will  there  be  no  hunger  and  thirst,  or  will  the  latter 
exist  as  long  as  animal  life  endures  ?  or  is  the  whole  question  absurd? 
(Tr.  504 ;  221  A) ;  it  is  a  much  preferable  condition  to  suffer  evil  than 
to  commit  it,  seeing  we  are  bom  for  immortality,  so  far  as  our 
souls  are  concerned,  which  will  be  judged  when  freed  from  the  mortal 
•body  (Tr.  vi.  514,  515 ;  Epist.  vii.  334  E ;  335  A,  B,  C) ;  evil  of  a  too 
quiet  life  (Tr.  iii.  274 ;  Statesm.  307  E) ;  of  a  too  active  one  (Tr.  iii. 
274 ;  308  A) ;  the  evil  and  good  of  things  depends  on  circum- 
stances (Tr.  i.  264 ;  Protag.  334  B,  D) ;  can  evil  be  desired  by 
any  one  who  knows  it  to  be  evil  ?  (Tr.  iii.  13  to  16 ;  Meno.  77  C,  D ; 
78  A,  B.). 

Evils  fewer,  and  more  peace  among  men  spoken  of  (Tr.  i.  410 ;  Theset. 
176  A) ;  evils  will  never  die  out  of  the  world  (ib.),  and  will  be  always 
antagonistic  to  good  (ib.). 

Example  is  better  than  precept ;  the  man  who  is  in  accord  with  his  ex- 
pressed sentiments  is  a  real  musician ;  his  is  a  truly  Doric  strain,  the 
only  true  Grecian  one  which  is  neither  Ionian,  Phrygian,  nor  Lydian 
(Tr.  iv.  161 ;  Laches,  188  C) ;  the  ill  effects,  or  otherwise,  of  example 
(Tr.  i.  10,  11 ;  Apol.  25  D,  E). 

Excess  in  wine,  how  far  lawful  (Tr.  v.  21 ;  Laws,  637  E) ;  Spartans 
would  inflict  punishment  on  a  dronkard,  nor  would  they  admit  at- 
tendance on  a  Dionysiac  festival  as  an  excuse  (Tr.  20 ;  637  A,  B) ; 
we  must  not  give  too  much  sail  to  ships,  too  much  food  to  bodies,  nor 
unlimited  rule  to  young  men  (Tr.  102 ;  691  C,  D)  ;  excess  prohibited, 
li^  &yav,  ne  nimis  (Tr.  iv.  205 ;  Menex.  247  E) ;  excess  is  called  in- 
Bolence,  and  is  a  vice,  with  many  names,  being  also  many-membered 
and  many-formed  (Tr  i.  312;  Phsedr.  287  D). 
xoessive  power,  its  bad  effects  (Tr.  v.  102;  Laws,  691  C,  D). 

Exchanges  and  markets,  places  where  goods  must  be  sold  for  money,  not 
on  trust  (Tr.  v.  348,  459,  460 ;  Laws,  849  B  ;  915  D,  E). 

Existence  is  only  allowed  by  some  persons  to  what  they  can  grasp  with 
their  hands  (Tr.  i.  886 ;  Theset.  155  E) ;  is  not  absolute,  but  relative, 
and  only  a  becoming  for  the  sake  of  something  else  (Tr.  391 ;  160  B)  ; 
existence,  essence,  oMa,  likeness,  similarity,  quantity,  oddness  and 
their  opposites  are  not  perceived  by  any  bodily  faculty  but  only  by 
the  soul  alone  (Tr.422  ;  Theset.  185  D);  so,  too,  with  respect  to  the 
Beautiful  and  Good,  and  their  opposites  (Tr.  423 ;  186  A,  B,  C) ;  ex- 
istence is  not  predicable  of  things  (Tr.  444 ;  201  E) ;  its  quantity 
and  quality  badly  assigned  by  Parmenides  (Tr.  iii.  142 ;  Sophist, 
242  C) ;  is  defined  to  be  power  (Tr.  151 ;  247  E) ;  existence  of  the 
gods  asserted,  proved  by  the  divine  nature  of  earth,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  which  are  not  mere  earth  and  stones  (Tr.  v.  406,  407 ;  Laws, 
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885  E ;  886  A,  B) ;  existence  implies  and  requires  a  cause  (Tr.  iv. 
85;  PhUeb.  26  E);  is  impossible  without  truth  (Tr.  103;  61  B); 
prior  to  the  present  life,  we  gazed  at  true  existence,  not  the  so-called 
existences  that  appear  to  result  from  many  sense  perceptions  joined 
into  one  by  a  rational  process,  and  which  are  but  remembrances  of 
■what  we  once  beheld  (Tr.  i.  325  ;  Ph^dr.  249  A,  B,  C). 
Existent,  the,  Ene  or  Eniia,  is  it  one  or  many  ?  (Tr.  iii.  149 ;  Sophist,  246 
A);  tlie  discussion  of  such  questions  is  a  battle  of  the  Giants, 
bringing  even  the  things  of  heaven  to  the  test  of  sensible  handling, 
and  pouring  contempt  on  those  who  stand  up  for  immaterial  exist- 
ence (ib.) ;  intelligential  and  incorporeal  forms  (Tr.  149 ;  246  B) ;  are 
not  virtue  and  justice  real  entia  in  the  soul,  and  yet  invisible  and 
intangible  ?  (Tr.  151 ;  247  B) ;  differs  from  what  is  born  or  produced 
which  is  exhibited  in  sensation,  while  real  existence  is  only  got  at 
or  reached  by  reasoning  (Tr.  152 ;  248  A)  ;  is  always  the  same  and 
invariable  (ib.) ;  defined  by  the  power  of  doing  and  suffering  (Tr. 
152,  158 ;  248  C) ;  but  this  is  declared  to  belong  to  production  not  to 
existence  (Tr.  151,  152 ;  ib. ;  247  E) ;  knowing  and  being  known  are 
active  and  passive,  and  imply  motion  and  production,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  existent,  which  is  at  rest  (though  elsewhere  predi- 
cated of  annihilation) ;  but  are  we  to  suppose  that  motion,  life,  soul, 
intelligence  are  not  present  to  the  perfectly  existent  ?  (Tr.  153,  154 ; 

248  B ;  249  A) ;  absurdity  of  denying  motion  to  the  existent  (Tr.  154 ; 

249  B) ;  existence  and  soul  are  more  than  mere  rest  and  soul,  and 
comprehend  them  (Tr.  155,  156 ;  250  A,  B,  C). 

Exists ;  that  which  appears  to  each  is  that  which  does  so  exist  (Tr.  i. 
393 ;  ThesBt.  161  C). 

Expectation  of  relief  is  a  positive  pleasure,  depending  on  memory  or 
experience  (Tr.  iv.  52 ;  Phileb.  36  B) ;  is  a  source  of  fear ;  neither  past 
nor  present  evils  create  fear,  only  what  is  expected,  fear  being  the 
forecast  of  future  ill  (Tr.  iv.  175 ;  Laches,  198  B). 

Experience  makes  life  artistic  (Tr.  i.  137 ;  Gorg.  448  0),  and  inexperience 
renders  it  a  matter  of  chance  (ib.) ;  is  a  personal  thing,  and  what  is 
done  to  me  is  not  done  to  another  (Tr.  392,  394 ;  Theast.  160  0 ;  161 
D);  is  always  true  (Tr.  400;  167  A);  experience  with  added  years 
brings  about  a  change  of  early  opinions  and  invalidates  word  appear  • 
ances  (Tr.  iii.  131 ;  Sophist,  234  D). 

Experiment  prohibited,  seeing  that  the  divine  and  human  power  are 
so  different  that  what  the  one  compounds,  the  other  cannot  resolve 
aeain  into  many,  nor  ever  shall  be  able  (Tr.  ii.  379 ;  Tim.  68  D). 

Expiration  in  breathing  described  (Tr.  ii.  392,  393 ;  Tim.  78  E ;  79  B). 

Expostulation  on  the  fear  of  death,  addressed  to  an  old  man  by  Socrates 
■  (Tr  vi.  39,  40;  Axioch.  364  B);  with  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  on 
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the  point  of  evading  the  decision  of  the  law  (Tr.  i.  39  to  44 ;  Ciito, 

50  A;  50  D,  E;  51  Ato  54  B,  C). 
Extemporaneous  funeral  oration,  said  to  hayebeen  learnt  from  Aspaaia; 

proof  of  Plato's  power  as  a  rival  of  the  orators  (Tr.  iv.  187 ;  Menex. 

236  B). 
Eye,  a  seeing,  is  not  the  same  as  sight  (Tr.  i.  387 ;  Theset.  156  E); 

image  in  the  pupil  of  (Tr.  iv.  365 ;  Alcib.  I.  133  A) ;  also  tm  the  eye 

seeing  itself  (Tr.  iv.  365  ;  ib. ;  132  D,  E). 
Eyes  made  to  swim  by  too  dose  mental  exercise  (Tr.  i.  385 ;  Theeet.  155 

C) ;  references  to  the  burning  out  of  eyes  (Tr.  167, 168 ;  Gorg. 

473  C). 


Fable  makers  to  be  under  state  surveillaiice,  and  nurses  and  mothers  to 
teU  only  selected  stories  to  children  (Tr.  ii.  58 ;  Eep.  377  0) ;  the 
greater  poets  blamed  for  what  they  say  in  the  way  of  fable  (377  E) ; 
an  instance  is  that  of  Cronus  and  Uranus,  told  by  Hesiod  (378  A)  ; 
a  fable  is  not  to  be  uttered  without  consideration  before  persons  of  no 
understanding,  who  might  make  a  bad  use  of  it  (ib.) ;  examples 
taken  from  the  poets  (Tr.  59 ;  378  0,  D) ;  reference  made  to  Phoeni- 
cian fable  and  those  of  the  early  mythologies  as  vehicles  of  persua- 
sion (Tr.  97,  98 ;  414  C) ;  fable  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  magistrates  and  eonununity  by  what  he  terms  a  noble  untruth 
(ib.),  viz.,  that  the  earth  shot  them  up  all  armed  to  defend  and  protect 
her  as  brethren  (Tr.  98 ;  414  D),  and  that  the  deity  mixed  gold  and 
silver,  and  iron  and  brass  in  different  orders  of  the  citizens  (415  A), 
imposing  on  all  the  duty  of  transmitting  a  pure  metaUio  type  to  their 
children  (Tr.  98 ;  415  B). 

or  apologue  of  Er,  containing  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  un- 
seen world  and  his  return  therefrom.  The  narrative  states  how, 
having  been  slain  in  battle  and  placed,  ten  days  afterwards,  on  the 
funeral  pUe,  before  decomposition  had  set  in,  he  revived  on  the  twelfth 
day  (Tr.  ii.  304 ;  614  B) ;  that  he  came  to  a  place  where  were  two 
chasms  leading  downwards  and  two  leading  upwards  (Tr.  305 ;  614 
C.  Compare  with  this  Tr.  i.  120;  Phsed.  Ill  C,  D,  E);  the  judges, 
seated  between  these  chasms,  order  the  righteous  to  ascend  to  heaven 
with  marks  on  their  fronts  or  foreheads,  by  way  of  distinction,  and 
the  unjust  branded  on  their  backs  to  go  to  the  left  downwards  (Tr. 
ii.  305 ;  614  D).  Br  is  told  that  he  must  carefully  observe  and  relate 
to  men,  on  his  return  to  Earth,  what  he  sees  there.  Souls  ascend 
and  descend  in  one  pair  of  chasms  as  well  as  in  the  other.  After 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  judges,  the  doomed  soul  descends 
through  one  of  the  subterranean  channels  to  undergo  what  awaits  it 
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below,  while  others  that  have  passed  their  course  of  trial  ascend 
Bhrivelled  with  heat  and  choked  with  the  dust  that  rise  from  the 
Stygian  abyss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pair  of  openings  that  lead 
heavenward  give  ascent  and  descent  to  the  souls  of  the  Just  either 
about  to  enter  on  a  state  of  happiness  or,  returning  from  it,  to  begin 
life  again  in  new  bodies  (Tr.  ii.  305 ;  614  D) ;  those  coming  from 
above  descend,  as  if  after  a  long  journey,  and  take  their  departure 
cheerfully  to  the  meadow,  while  the  souls  emerging  from  earth  or  the 
subterranean  abyss,  meeting  those  descending  from  the  upper  air  or 
the  heavenly  abode,  question  each  other  as  to  their  experience,  the 
former  bewailing  the  remembrance  of  the  miseries  they  have  suffered 
(Tr.  305 ;  614  E) ;  the  journey  below  the  earth  occupies  a  thousand 
years  (see  Tr.  i.  325 ;  Phsedr.  249  A) ;  the  souls  from  above  next  nar- 
rate their  happy  experience  and  the  ravishing  sights  of  inconceivable 
beauty  which  they  have  beheld  (Tr.  ii.  305 ;  615  A) ;  the  sins  of  earth 
have  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  tenfold  punishment,  based  on  the  compu- 
tation that  a  life  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  years,  and  the  period  of 
retribution  at  ten  times  that,  or  one  thousand  years  (ib.) ;  rewards 
are  conferred  on  the  just  and  holy  in  a  measure  proportionate  to  this 
(Tr.  306 ;  615  B).  Casual  reference  is  made  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy,  but  the  subject  is  passed  by  as  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant, and  it  is'  added,  that  heavier  penalties  are  inflicted  on  those 
guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods  or  parents  (Tr.  306 ;  615  C) ;  story 
of  Ardiseus,  tyrant  of  Pamphylia,  who  murdered  his  father  and 
brother  (Tr.  306 ;  615  D) ;  when  he  attempts  to  ascend  and  other 
tyrants  with  him,  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  utters  a  bellowing  sound 
and  refuses  to  admit  a  passage,  whereupon  they  are  seized  by  the 
middle  by  fierce  and  fiery-looting  executioners,  who  throw  them  down, 
flay  them,  and  card  them  either  on  thorns  or  frames  set  with  spikes, 
after  which  they  are  pitched  into  Tartarus  (Tr.  306 ;  615  E ;  616  A). 
There  is  nothing  so  much  dreaded  by  souls  as  this  rejection  by  the 
roaring  of  the  chasm  (ib.).  When  the  souls  that  have  descended  from 
above  to  the  meadow  have  waited  there  seven  days,  they  move  for- 
ward on  the  eighth,  and  after  journeying  four  days  they  come  to  a 
place  where  they  see  a  light  stretching  through  the  whole  concave 
above  them,  as  it  were  a  pillar,  mostly  like  a  rainbow  but  brighter 
and  purer.  This  description  is  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  spectator  in  the  plane  of  the  great  arc,  in  which  case  the 
two  opposite  limbs  would  appear  vertical  (Tr.  306 ;  616  B).  There  is 
still  more  obscurity  in  what  follows,  where  the  spindle  of  Kecessity 
and  the  variously  coloured  planetary  spheres,  with  their  opposed 
motions  and  different  velocities,  are  spoken  of,  presided  over  by  Sirens, 
each  uttering  a  tone  of  one  pitch,  but  harmonious  in  the  aggregate, 
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and  giving  rise  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  The  thre,e  Fateg  are 
also  described  in  connexion  with  the  story  (Tr.  306  to  308 ;  616  0,  D, 
E ;  617  A,  B,  C).  Next  follows  the  taking  of  each  soul's  lot  from 
the  lap  of  Laclieais  and  the  choice  of  a  future  life  (Tr.  308;  61 7  D). 
The  lot  so  taken  is  thrown  towards  all  in  succession,  which  each  soul 
takes  up  and  which  entitles  it  to  choose,  in  due  order,  from  a  list  of 
patterns  or  exemplars  of  life  ranged  before  its  view,  and  from  which 
each  makes  its  own  selection  in  turn  (Tr.  808 ;  618  A).  Among  these 
patterns  or  examples  of  life  are  those  of  particular  animals  or  men,  of 
tyrannies  either  lasting  or  soon  coming  to  an  end,  or  ending  in  beg- 
gary, of  good  and  beautiful  men  and  women  renowned  or  otherwise 
for  their  own  or  their  ancestors'  virtues  (Ti'.  308,  309;  618  B);  no 
soul  pattern  is  to  be  found  in  the  list,  beciiuse  this  would  change  with 
the  act  of  choice,  as  all  the  patterns  were  mixed,  rich  with  poor, 
healthy  with  diseased ;  that  is  probably  that  ihe  choice  of  these  con- 
tained or  Implied  all  that  could  have  been  involTed  in  the  choice  of 
what  was  single  and  unmixed,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to 
simplify  the  matter  further,  or,  in  otlier  words,  to  abolish  the  senigma 
as  a  test  of  character  (ib.) ;  the  daUger  of  man  is  in  this  choice,  in 
discriminating  whereia  his  good  or  evil  lies,  what  mixtures  to  choose, 
what  will  bring  about  that  he  shall  be  just  or  unjust  (Tr.  309 ;  618 
C,  D,  E) ;  we  ought  to  go  to  the  grave  prepared  to  make  a  choice  such 
as  shall  ensure  liappiness  (619  A) ;  even  he  who  is  so  hx  at  a  disad- 
vantage that  his  turn  to  choose  comes  last  will  be  safe  if  he  selects 
with  understanding ;  the  first  must  not  do  so  rashly  and  negligently 
nor  the  last  despair  (Tr.  310  ;  619  B) ;  when  they  proceed  to  choose, 
the  first  who  selected  took  tyranny,  at  the  instigation  of  folly  and 
gluttony,  not  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  devour  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  when  he  found  out  his  mistake  did  not  blame  himself  but 
fortune  and  the  deities,  and  all  but  the  right  person ;  nor  was  this  a 
bad  man,  though  he  was  one  destitute  of  pMlosophy  (Tr.  310 ;  619 
B,  C) ;  those  souls  that  desceadert  from  heaven  made  as  many  errors 
of  choice  as  others,  while  many  of  those  tb.it  came  up  from  below 
chose  warily,  owing  to  wisdom  acquired  by  previous  suffering  (Tr. 
310 ;  619  D) ;  the  philosophical  had  a  ohanco  of  journeying,  not  by  a 
subterranean  rugged  path  from  that  world  to  this,  but  by  a  smooth 
upper-ground  celestial  one,  yet  it  was  pitiable  to  see  the  bad  choice 
that  was  often  made  (Tr.  310  ;  619  E) ;  most  chose  according  to  the 
habit  of  their  preceding  lives  :  Orpheus  choosing  the  life  of  a  swan, 
Thamyris  of  a  nightingale,  a  swan  that  of  a  man  (Tr.  31C  •  620  A); 
Ajax  chose  that  of  a  lion,  Agamemnon  that  of  an  eagle,  Atalanta 
that  of  an  athlete  (Tr.  310,  311 ;  620  A,  B) ;  Epeias  assumes  the 
nature  of  an  artistic  workwoman,  Thersites  that  of  an  ape ;  while 
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TJlysses,  who  came  last,  chose  the  life  of  a  privatS  man,  which  pat- 
tern had  been  neglected  by  all  who  preceded  him,  and  then  he  de- 
clared that  had  it  been  his  lot  to  have  made  the  first  selection,  he 
would  have  made  the  same  choice  (Tr.  311 ;  620  C,  D).  After  this 
the  narrative  tells  how  the  souls  proceeded,  in  the  midst  of  dreadful 
and  stifling  heat,  to  the  plain  of  Lethe,  where  not  a  tree  grows,  and 
then  encamped  by  the  river  Ameles,  whose  water  no  vessel  will 
keep  in,  of  which  all  were  compelled  to  dritik  (Tr.  311 ;  620  E ;  621 
A)  ;  then  forgetfulness  comes  on  and  thunder  and  earthquake,  and 
each  is  home  upwards  different  ways  to  their  new  birth  residence, 
twinkling  like  stars;  after  which  the  narrator  wakes  and  finds  him- 
self on  the  funeral  pyre  (Tr.  312;  621  B).  The  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  will  be  of  saving  efficacy  if  we  obey  its  warning  and  if 
we  cross  the  river  of  Lethe  unpolluted  in  soiil,  believing  in  the  soul's 
immortality  and  keeping  the  upward  road  (Tr,  312 ;  621  C). 

Fable  of  the  life  of  men  under  Cronus,  their  mode  of  birth  and  sup- 
port (Statesm.  269  A ;  271  C) ;  another  cosmical  change  (272  D,  B) ; 
after  a  period  of  disorder  the  deity  again  resumes  the  helm  of  affairs 
(Tr.  iii.  209  to  216  ;  273  E). 

Fables,'  old  wives',  Inay  be  rejected  if  we  can  replace  them  by  better  and 
truer  (Tr.  i.  231 ;  Gorg.  527  A,  B). 

Facial  expression ;  the  several  organs  of  sense  and  emotional  expression 
are  set  in  the  face  as  the  front  of  the  head,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and 
occupying  the  throne  of  the  body  (Tr.  ii.  349 ;  Tim.  44  D,  E). 

Faction,  its  evib;  no  cessation  of  ills  to  those  who  espouse  party  quar- 
rels (Tr.  iv.  517,  518;  Epist.  vii.  336  E ;  337  A). 

Facts  are  of  less  importance  than  probabilities  in  law  and  oratory ; 
even  facts  cannot  be  urged  when  they  are  altogether  improbable, 
and  truth  is  not  the  object  vrith  the  speaker  (Tr.  i.  352;  Phsedr. 
272  D). 

Ffx^ulties  unpaired  by  forgetfulness ;  against  such  an  event  the  man 
who  possesses  the  science  of  just  and  beautiful  and  good  things  will 
treasure  up  for  himself  reminders,  not  written  in  water,  nor  sown  in 
characters  inscribed  by  a  pen  unable  to  explain  themselves,  but 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  mtellect  (Tr.  i.  356 ;  Phsedr.  276  0). 

Failure  of  governments,  which  in  early  times  were  dynasties  without 
written  laws,  but  only  with  oral  traditions  (Tr.  v.  84,  85 ;  Laws,  680 
A) ;  the  history  of  government  brought  down  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and'  the  coalition  of  Lacedsemon,  Argos,  and  Messene,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  kingly  power  and  to  help 
other  Mugs  when  in  danger  (Tr.  90, 91 ;  684  A,  B).  Consideration 
of  the  causes  of  failure  is  pursued  in  what  follows,  and  Tr.  101  ; 
691  A. 
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Fair  and  good,  regarded  as  the  same  (Tr,  i.  169 ;  Gorg.  474  C) ;  he  who 
speaks  nobly  is  fair  and  good  (Tr.  423  ;  Theaat.  185  E ;  also  Tr.  ii.  84 ; 
Eep.  401  E ;  Tr.  404 ;  Tim.  88  C ;  Tr.  ili.  51,  52 ;  Euthyd.  271  B ;  Tr. 
vi.  70 ;  Eryx.  398  D ;  Tr.  iv.  166 ;  Lach.  192  C ;  Tr.  i  244  ;  Protag. 
315  D) ;  all  the  good  is  fair  and  the  fair  not  without  mesisure"  (Tr.  ii. 
403 ;  Tim.  87  C).  The  instances  of  the  two  found  in  connexion  are 
very  numerous,  for  which  Ast's  Lexicon  may  be  consulted,  from  which 
we  may  also  add  Tr.i.  164;  Gorg.  470  E  ;  Tr.  369;  Theset.  142  B; 
Tr.  iii.  403 ;  Farm.  127  B ;  Tr.  i.  5  to  ,7 ;  Apol.  20  A  ;  21  D ;  Tr.  498 ; 
Lysis,  216  D ;  Tr.  222 ;  Gorg.  518  A ;  Tr.  iii.  530 ;  Symp.  201  C  ;  Tr. 
ii.  259 ;  Kep.  569  A  ;  Tr.  iv.  410 ;  Theag.  127  A ;  Tr.  ii.  109 ;  Eep;  425 
D ;  Tr.  iv.  349 ;  Alcib.  L 124  B.  The  fair  is  also  joined  with  the  wise 
and  just  (Tr.iv.  228;  Hipp.  Maj.  289  B ;  Tr.  iv.  349 ;  Alcib.L124E; 
Tr.  V.  354 ;  Laws,  854  C),  and  is  opposed  to  the  aiaxfi"  (l^r.  50 ; 
Laws,  656  E ;  Tr.  iv.  228 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  289  B). 

False  estimate  of  criminality  made  by  law,  as  it  often  happens  that  of 
two  crimes  for  which  punishment  has  been  adjudged,  that  which 
undergoes  the  worse  sentence  is  the  lighter,  and  that  more  lightly 
sentenced  is  the  worst  (Tr.  v.  377 ;  Laws,  867  D) ;  this  applies  even 
to  cases  of  murder  (867  E) ;  slaves  always  worse  punished  than  free- 
men (Tr.  378 ;  868  B) ;  the  False  mimics  the  True,  in  the  minds  of 
men,  so  that  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  opinion  the  man  opines 
what  does  not  exist,  and  has  never  existed  or  shall  never  exist  (Tr.iv. 
60 ;  Phileb.  40  0,  D). 

Falsehood  and  truth  sometimes  characterise  the  same  person,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  accountant  who  knows  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  accounts, 
where  the  tnithfuLman  is  no  better  than  the  liar  (Tr.  iv.  268 ;  Hipp. 
Min.  367  C) ;  persons  employ  falsehood  from  craft,  not  through  silli- 
ness or  want  of  intellect  (Tr.  266 ;  365  E) ;  the  man  incapable  of  it 
and  untaught  in  it  cannot  be  false  (Tr.  267, 268 ;  366  B;  367  A). 
Socrates  exhibits  the  result  of  this  reasoning  in  a  kind  of  contradic- 
tory statement,  that  if  Ulysses  was  false  he  was  likewise  true,  and  if 
Achilles  was  true  he  was  likewise  false  (Tr.  272 ;  369  B).  Achilles 
utters  falsehood  unwillingly  (Tr.  273,  274;  370  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  the 
false  willingly  appear  better  than  the  &lse  who  are  so  against  their 
wills  (Tr.  274,  275 ;  871  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  so,  too,  of  the  Willingly  bad 
(Tr.  277 ;  373  C) ;  the  good  man  commits  evil  voluntarily,  the  bad 
inan  against  his  will  (Tr.  283 ;  376  A,  B).  Socrates  admits  the  con- 
fusion and  contradiction  (Tr.  283 ;  376  C) ;  falsehood  may  be  em- 
ployed by  rulers  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruled  (Tr.  ii.  143 ;  Eep.  459  C) ; 
and  as  a  remedy  (Tr.  144 ;  459  D) ;  in  the  case  of  those  marriages 
arranged  by  state  provision,  and  the  procreation  of  children  (ib.) ; 
explained  as  taking  place  by  a  divine  allotment,  where  the  ruler  only 
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determines  (Tr.  144 ;  460  A) ;  lucky  falsehood  (Tr.  iii.  4, 5 ;  Meno.  71 
D).    SoShak.. 

"  Tell  thou  thy  earl  bis  divination  lies, 
And  1  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong." 

2nd  Henry  IV.,  act  i  sc.  1. 

False  notions  are  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  (Tr.  i.  149 :  Gorg. 
458  B). 

witnesses,  however  numerous,  do  not  confute  the  statements  of 

one  that  is  true  (Tr.  i.  165,  166;  Gorg.  471  E ;  472  B);  is  the  false 
to  be  used  in  instruction  ?  (Tr.  ii.  57 ;  Eep.  377  A) ;  children's  educa- 
tion is  generally  begun  by  teaching  them  fables  (ib.) ;  the  false  is 
loathsome  to  the  soul  more  especially  (Tr.  63 ;  382  B) ;  it  is  useless 
to  the  gods  and  only  to  be  employed  by  men  remedially  or  for  the 
sake  of  expediency  (Tr.  69 ;  389  B) ;  may  be  made  use  of  by  rulers, 
but  by  them  only  (ib.).  A  good  deal  is  said  on  true  and  false  opinion 
and  discourse  (Tr.  iii.  172  to  178 ;  Sophist,  260  B  to  264  B). 

Fame,  posthumous,  the  love  of  it,  present  in  all  but  the  most  slavish ; 
all  men  of  the  highest  stamp  leave  nothing  undone  iu  order  that  they 
may  be  well  spoken  of  after  death  (Tr.  iv.  480 ;  Bpist.  ii.  311  B,  C) : 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  departed  have  some  perception  of  what  goes 
on  upon  earth  (Tr.  481 ;  311  D) ;  those  who  are  dead,  if  they  could 
return,  would  try  and  correct  what  was  wrong  in  their  past  lives ;  and 
if  we  are  eminently  good  we  shall  prize  philosophy  higher  (Tr.  481 ; 
,311  E). 

Fancies  are  not,  according  to  Protagoras,  more  or  less  true  at  one  time 
or  another  (Tr.  i.  400 ;  Theset.  167  A). 

Fancy,  or  phantasm,  is  the  proper  designation  of  a  bad  and  imperfect 
likeness  (Tr.  iii.  133 ;  Sophist,  236  B>;  fancy,  thought,  opinion  true 
and  false,  are  in  our  souls  (Tr.  177;  263  D). 

Fare  from  .Slgina  or  Egypt  to  the  Pirseus  (Tr.  i.  215 ;  Gorg.  511  E). 

Fate  of  the  depraved  and  of  the  pious  (Tr.  i.  230 ;  Gorg.  526  B,  C). 

Fates,  daughters  of  Necessity,  viz.,  Laohesis,  Clotho,  and  Atropos,  who 
preside  respectively  over  the  past,  present,  and  future  (Tr.  ii.  308 ; 
Rep.  617  0). 

Father  indicted  for  murder  by  his  son  (Tr.  i.  4t:0 ;  Eutliyphro.  4  A); 
declared  by  him  to  be  a  pious  act  (Tr.  462 ;  5  E ;  6  A) ;  the  case  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  conduct  of  Zeus  towards  Cronus  (ib.) ;  it 
is  questioned  whether  the  gods  can  approve  it  (Tr.  476 ;  15  D). 

Favourite  of  the  mob,  his  vicissitudes  of  good  fortune  with  them.  After 
alluding  to  the  perpetual  grumbling  of  farmers  about  weather  and 
the  rust  in  com,  he  inquires  whether  the  popular  hero  is  more  happy, 
at  one  time  dapped  and  applauded  as  the  people's  pet,  and  at  another. 
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banished,  hissed,  fined,  and  led  to  death  (Tr.  vi.  47,  48  ;  Axlooh.  368 
C,D). 

Feax,  its  uses.  On  many  important  occasions  it  preserves  us,  as  the  two 
things  most  conducive  to  victory  are  confidence  against  the  enemy 
and  fear  of  a  bad  name  among  ftiends  (Tr.  v.  37 ;  Laws,  647  B,  0, 
D) ;  a  medicine  is  suggested  for  the  production  of  fear,  as  a  whole- 
some discipline  (Tr.  38 ;  647  E)  ;  it  is  better  to  prove  a  man's  temper 
before  he  is  put  to  the  test  in  practice,  and  that  the  licentiousness  of 
his  disposition  should  be  judged  of  at  a  Dionysiac  festival,  before  he 
is  let  loose  against  our  wives  and  daughters  (Tr.  42 ;  6!50  A) ;  if  the 
use  of  wine  is  made  to  conduce  to  modesty  and  sensibility  to  shame, 
it  contributes  to  what  is  termed  a  divine  fear  (Tr.  73 ;  671  D) ;  fear 
of  speaking  before  the  crowd  on  account  of  the  misconceptions  and 
misapprehensions  to  which  it  gives  rise  (Tr.  74 ;  672  A) ;  fear  in- 
spired at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  produced  modesty,  in  the 
possession  of  which  the  fearful  became  free  and  fearless  who  without 
tills  fear  would  never  have  protected  temples,  tombs,  and  country 
(Tr.  114,  115;  699  C,  D);  fear  regards  what  is  Mure  (Tr.iv.  175; 
Laches,  198  B) ;  if  we  fear  our  adversaries  we  shall  make  more  efiective 
preparation  to  meet  them  (Tr.  341 ;  Alcib.  I.  120  C) ;  fear  of  death, 
as  if  it  were  the  greatest  of  evils,  proceeds  from  ignorance  (Tr.  i.  16 ; 
Apol.  29  A)  ;  it  is  unsuited  to  the  philosopher  (Tr.  66  ;  Phsed.  67  D, 
E ;  68  A) ;  it  is  conquered  by  brave  men  who  are  brave  through  the 
fear  and  terror  of  what  is  worse ;  but  the  philosopher,  if  he  haa  not 
conquered  it,  is  an  absurd  exception  (Tr.  67 ;  68  D) ;  referred  to  as  a 
spectre  to  frighten  boys  or  as  annihilation  (Tr.  79,  80  ;  77  E) ;  the 
supposition  that  this  fear  may  be  allayed  by  singing  a  daily  charin 
(ib.) ;  fear  and  shame  are  sufficient  guards  against  evil  (Tr.  ii.  150 ; 
Bep.  465  B)  ;  the  latter  keeps  men  from  doing  wrong  to  parents,  the 
former  makes  them  di-ead  the  resentment  of  a  man's  relatives  when 
any  of  their  number  has  been  injured  (ib.). 

■Peast  for  novices  and  old  men  (Tr.  iii.  157 ;  Sophist,  251  B) ;  we  should 
invite  to  our  feasts  beggars  and  those  who  need  to  be  filled  (Tr.  i.  308 ; 
Phsed.  233  D,  B).    Compare  St.  Luke  xiv.  12  and  13. 

Feebleness  of  character  is  never  productive  of  great  good  or  evil  (Tr.  ii. 
178;  Rep.  491  E;  495  B),  where  it  is  termed  a  meagre  disposi- 
tion. , 

Fees  earned  by  the  Sophists,  such  as  Gorgias  and  Prodicns,  enormous, 
contrasting  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients  who  never  took  money 
for  their  Wisdom  or  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  while  the 
modems,  with  Protagoras  at  their  head,  have  made  more  money  than 
the  most  celebrated  artists  (Tr.  iv.  213,  214 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  282  B,  C, 
D) ;  Hippias  claims  to  have  done  more  in  this  way  than  any  two 
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Sophists  that  could  he  named  (Tr.  214,  215 ;  282  E) ;  fees  paid  to 
Protagoras  (Tr.  i.  393,  394;  Tlieset.  161  D);  why  paid  to  him,  if  each 
man's  experience  is  good  for  himself  alone  1  (ib.) ;  paid  to  Sophists 
(Tr.  iii.  129 ;  Sophist,  233  B ;  Tr.  297 ;  Oratyl.  391  B,  C>;  to  Gorgias, 
Protagoras,  Hippias,  Evemis  (Tr.  i.  5 ;  Apol.  19  E ;  Tr.  ii.  14 ;  Eep. 
337  D ;  338  B) ;  fees  are  lawful  in  some  cases,  but  not  indispensable 
in  matters  of  high  concern  (Tr.  i.  225  ;  Gorg.  520  E) ;  Socrates  de- 
clares that  he  never  takes  fees,  and  is  indignant  at  the  practice  (Tr.  i. 
18  to  20 ;  Apol.  31  B ;  33  B). 

FeeUng  supposed  to  exist  amongst  the  dead  of  what  goes  on  upon  earth, 
and  their  disapprobation  of  excessive  grief  on  their  account  (Tr.  iv. 
205,  206 ;  Meuex.  248  B). 

Tend,  an  interminable,  has  always  existed  between  the  schools  who 
contend  solely  for  the  material,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  inteUi- 
gential  and  incorporeal,  on  the  other  (Tr.  iii.  149 ;  Sophist,  246  B) ; 
between  philosophy  and  poetry  (Tr.  ii.  297 ;  Bep.  607  C). 

Fewness  of  the  Good ;  Hesiod  declares  that  the  road  to  infamy  is  smooth 
and  may  be  journeyed  over  without  sweat,  being  short  and  precipi- 
tous ;  this  is  the  facilis  descensus  Averni  of  the  Latins  (Tr.  v.  144 ; 
Laws,  718  D,  E). 

Fifty  drachmad  deinonstration  (Tr.  iii.  284 ;  Cratyl.  384  B). 

Fight  with  shadows  (Tr.  ii.  209 ;  Kep.  520  D). 

Figure  differs  from  figure ;  that  is,  roundness  or  squareness  of  figure 
differs  from  figure  in  tlie  abstract  (Tr.  iii.  7  ;  Meno.  73  D) ;  so  white 
is  a  colour  and  not  colour  (Tr.  8,  9 ;  74  C) ;  what  is  that  figure  which 
comprehends  curved  and  straight?  (Tr.  9;  74  D,  E);  is  tbat  which 
bouuds  the  solid  (Tr.  11 ;  76  A) ;  always  follows  in  connexion  with 
colour  (Tr.  11,  12 ;  7o  B ;  76  C). 

Fine  gentleman ;  reference  to  one  visited  by  a  person  in  fine  clothes 
(Tr.  iu.  476,  477 ;  Symp.  174  A). 

Fire  confounded  with  gas  in  a  state  of  ignition,  as  it  is  said  to  return  to 
vapour  when  extinguished  (Tr.  ii.  355  ;  Tim.  49  C);  we  ought  not  to 
speak  of  fire  or  water  as  absolutely  such,  but  of  body  in  the  fiery  or 
liquid  state  (Tr.  356 ;  49  D,  E ;  50  and  following)  ;  is  fire  a  thing  per 
se  and  all  the  objects  of  sense  the  only  existences,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  cognisable  by.  the  intellect  ?  (Tr.  357 ;  51 B) ;  fire  penetrates  all 
other  matter  (Tr.  366,  367;  58  B);  the  kinds  of  fire  are  many,  as 
flame  and  the  light  which  flows  from  it  (Tr.  367 ;  58  C) ;  fire  is  ti.e 
destroyer  of  equilibrium  (Tr.  367,  368;  59  A) ;  fije  consolidates  some 
things,  and  does  not  dissolve  others,  while  water  dissolves  earth  not 
compact,  and  other  earth  is  so  compact  as  only  to  be  melted  by  fire 
(Tr  370 ;  60  E) ;  pyramid  is  the  atomic  form  of  file  (Tr.  vi.  157, 158 ; 
Tim.  Locr.98  A,  B,  C,  D). 
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First-bom ;  customs  at  birth  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  392,  393 ;  TliesBt.  160  E  ; 
161  A). 

Fish,  ponds  for  breeding  them,  in  the  Nile  and  royal  lakes  (Tr.  iii.  200, 
201 ;  Statesm.  264  C) ;  not  to  be  drugged  or  captured  in  certain  pri- 
vileged places  (Tr.  v.  811,  312 ;  Laws,  824  B). 

Fishing,  the  art  of,  dichotomized  to  a  wearisome  extent  (Tr.  iii.  110 ; 
Sophist,  221  B,  C). 

Witness  and  design  in  the  universe ;  has  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  whole  in  view ;  suitable  agencies  control  the  minutest  suffering 
and  action  for  the  geiieral  good ;  man  is  an  infinitesimal  pait  of 
the  world,  and  all  that  happens  is  not  that  he  may  be  personally 
happy,  but  that  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  may  be  insured  to  the 
whole  (Tr.  v.  440,  441 ;  Laws,  903  B,  C,  D). 

Fixed,  nothing  is,  in  the  arguments  and  souls  of  the  advocates  of  per- 
petual flux  (Tr.  i.  415,  416 ;  Theset.  180  B) ;  they  are  always  at  war 
with  the  idea  of  anything  firm  and  settled  (ib.). 

Flame  (Tr.  ii.  367 ;  Tim.  58  C). 

Flashing  out  of  wisdom  (Tr.  iii.  480  ;  Symp.  175  E). 

Flattering  reception  and  dismissal  of  the  versatile  poet  or  imitator  &om 
the  model  state  (Tr.  ii.77,  78,  79;  Eep:396  E;  397  A,  B,  C.  D,  B; 
398  A,  B). 

Flattery  on  the  part  of  the  lover  is  often  against  the  best  interest  of 
the  object  praised  (Tr.  i.  307 ;  Phsedr.  233  A) ;  the  flatterer  is  styled 
a  dire  beast  and  great  bane  (Tr.  315;  240  B);  it  invades  the  pro- 
vince of  politics,  legislation,  gymnastics,  physic,  righteousness, 
or  justice  (Tr.  156 ;  Gorg.  464  B,  C) ;  aims  at  what  is  agreeable 
but  not  at  what  is  best  (Tr.  157;  465  A);  feigns  (Tr.  157;  464 
D);  he  distinguishes  culinary  and  cosmetic  flattery  (Tr.  157; 
465  B). 

Flesh ;  its  use  is  to  moisten  the  bones,  and  nothing  knovm  of  its  mxis- 
cular  machinery  (Tr.ii.  386,  387;  Tim.  73  E;  75  A)  ;  the  tongue, 
however,  is  the  seat  of  a  special  sense  (Tr.  387 ;  75  A)'. 

Flight  from  earthly  evils  is  a  studying  to  bear  the  likeness  of  the  gods 
(Tr.  i.  411;  Theset.  176  B). 

Flow  and  motion,  the  source  of  all  becoming  and  production  (Tr.  i.  382, 
392  ;  Theset.  152  E;  160  D). 

Flowering  trees  (Tr.  i.  304 ;  Phsedr.  230  B) ;  fragranoy  of  (ib.). 

Flowers  represented  as  the  food  and  resting-place  of  Love  (Tr,  iii.  520 ; 
Symp.  196  A). 

Fluctuating  in  their  reasonings,  said  of  the  advocates  of  a  perpetual 
flow  (Tr.  i.  415;  Theset.  179  E). 

Flux,  the  advocates  of,  as  opposed  to  those  who  maintain  that  all  things 
stand  still  (Tr.  i.  415,  416 ;  Theset.  181  A,  B). 
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Foes  never  come  on  boldly  when  pluck  is  shown  (Tr.  iii.  572 ;  Symp. 
Tr.  221  A,  B). 

folly  and  intelligence  are  two  opposed  conditions  inconsistent  with  the 
dictum  of  Protagoras  (Tr.  iii.  287 ;  Cratyl.  386  B,  C) ;  the  folly  of 
persons  having  a  high  notion  of  their  capabilities  who  can  never  think 
alike  on  the  same  subject  (Tr.  i.  232 ;  Gorg.  527  E). 

Food  of  the  mind  (Tr.  i.  242,  243 ;  Protag.  313  B  ;  314  A,  B) ;  is  hot 
carried  or  to  be  carried  in  a  common  vessel  which  may  communicate 
a  bad  flavour  to  the  food,  but  itself  taints  the  vessel,  that  is  the  mind, 
which  carries  it  (ib.). 

Fools  are  infinite  in  number  (Tr.  i.  276 ;  Protag.  346  C)  ;  fool  is  a  mad- 
man (Tr.  iv.  377 ;  Aloib.  11. 139  C) ;  are  not  to  be  regarded  or  replied 
to  (Tr.  272;  Hipp.  Min.  369  D);  if  we  are  wise,  all  men  will  trust 
us,  but  if  without  understanding  they  will  resist  us  (Tr.  i.  490,  491  ; 
Lysis,  210  B,  C,  D) ;  neither  fools  nor  wise  men  philosophize  (Tr.  iii. 
536,  537;  Symp.  204  A);  fools  are  not  consoiousof  their  defects  (ib.); 
they  overstep  the  rules  of  art  (Tr.  ii.  28 ;  Eep.  350  B) ;  a  multitude 
of  fools  a  less  formidable  auditory  than  a  few  wise  men  to  a  man  of 
understanding  (Tr.  iii.  516,  517 ;  Symp.  194  A,  B). 

Foreigners  made  generals  and  magistrates  in  Athens  (Tr.  iv.  307 ;  lo. 
541  0). 

Form  and  matter,  the  two  principles  of  the  created  world ;  matter  is 
the  substratum,  form  decides  the  shape ;  their  joint  product  is  body, 
earth,  water,  fire  (Tr.  vi.  156,  157;  Tim.  Loor.  97  B). 

Fortitude ;  the  difficulty  of  defining  it ;  is,  according  to  Laches,  when 
wise  and  prudent,  manliness  (Tr.  iv.  167;  Laches,  192  D).  See 
Courage.  Socrates  declines  to  teach  it  as  not  knowing  what  it  is 
(Tr.  178 ;  200  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  Tr.  179 ;  201  A,  B,  C). 

Fortuitous  concourse,  a  following  the  impulse  of  chance,  inherent  in 
natural  bo(Jies  and  fitting  them  for  the  position  assigned  them ;  out 
of  suph  a  chance-medley  of  opposites- the  heaven  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated (Tr.  V.  412 ;  Laws,  889  A,  B,  C) ;  if  things  did  not  originally 
exist,  and  were  produced,  was  it  by  the  creative  power  of  a  God,  or  by 
some  self-producing  or  fortuitous  agency?  (Tr.  iii.  180;  Sophist,  265 
C).  Thesetetus  inclines  to  the  former  assumption,  and  is  assured  by 
the  stranger  that  time  will  fortify  this  conclusion,  so  that  to  reason 
on  it  vfill  be  needless  (Tr.  180 ;  265  D). 

Fortune  and  various  accidents  are  at  the  foimdation  of  all  our  institu- 
tions ;  war,  disease,  bad  seasons,  all  exert  their  iufluenoe  on  human 
afeirs ;  it  is  well  to  say  that  God  and  fortune,  and  occasion,  coupled 
with  divine  agency,  govern  every  mortal  contingency  (Tr.  v.  128 ;  Laws, 
709  A,  B,  C) ;  good  fortune  comes  only  to  the  few,  in  this  life,  though 
there  is  a  good  hope  beyond  the  grave  (Tr.  vi.  4 ;  Bpinom.  973  O). 
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Fountains  are  to  be  erected,  in  addition  to  public  highways,  and  diaias, 
and  dama,  in  order  properly  to  irrigate  the  fields,  and  these,  whether 
natural  springs  or  artificially  constructed,  are  to  be  directed  into 
proper  channels  and  led  into  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  (Tr,  T.  206 
to  208 ;  Laws,  761  A,  B,  C,  D). 

Fox  and  lion,  the  fable  of,  applied  to  com  all  flowing  into  Spaita  but 
'never  flowing  out  again  (Tr.  iv.  346 ;  Alcib.  1. 122  E) ;  of  Archilo- 
ohuB  with-  his  wiles  and  greedy  nature  dragged  unobserved  in  the 
background  (Tr.  ii.  44;  Bep.  365  0). 

Foxland,  humorously  spoken  of  as  the  country  of  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  194; 
Gorg.  495  D). 

Frequenters  of  courts  of  law  are  greatly  more  at  home  there  than  the 
philosophers  (Tr.  i.  407 ;  Theset.  172  0,  D) ;  the  practitioners  there 
talk  against  time,  and  the  Clepsydra  (Tr.  407 ;  172  B) ;  must  be  kept 
to  the  record  and  address  themselves  to  the  judge  and  the  matter  in 
hand  without  irrelevancy  (ib.) 

Friends ;  are  we  to  give  them  what  is  hurtful  in  giving  them  their  own  ? 
(Tr.  ii.  7,  8 ;  Eep.  332  B) ;  doing  good  to  good  friends  and  evil  to  evil 
friends  (Tr.  11 ;  335  A) ;  whether  is  the  lover  or  the  loved  the  friend  ? 
(Tr.  i.  493 ;  Lysis,  213  A) ;  friends  have  their  property  in  common 
(Tr.  486 ;  207  C) ;  better  to  have  friends  than  horses,  dogs,  or  quails 
(Tr.  492 ;  211  D,  E) ;  many  are  loved  by  their  enemies  and  hated  by 
their  friends  (Tr.  493;  213  A);  who  else  are  mutual  friends?  (Tr. 
494 ;  213  B,  C) ;  the  evil  are  hostile  to  the  evil,  on  the  principle  that 
like  is  friendly  to  like,  for  they  are  never,  as  evil,  consistent  (Tr.  495 ; 
214  C). 

Friendship;  what  is  it  in  the  abstract?  what  is  its  fundamental  basis? 
(Tr.  i.  502 ;  Lysis,  219  C) ;  it  is  declared  that  the  question  about  what 
friendship  is  has  not  been  solved  (Tr.  507  ;  223  B) ;  tests  of  enduring 
friendship  aie  small  anger  6]r  great  offences,  pardoning  unintentional 
affronts,  and  striving  to  avert  what  is  done  intentionally  (Tr.  307 ; 
Phsedr.  233  B) ;  not  strong  hatred  for  trifles  (ib.) ;  is  an  impossibility 
to  tyrants  (Tr.  213 ;  Gorg.  510  C). 

Frogs,  men  like,  dwelling  1^  the  sea  (Tr.  i.  118 ;  Phsed.  109  B). 

Frosts,  terrible,  in  Potidsea  (Tr.  iii.  570 ;  Symp.  220  B) ;  protection 
against  them  by  felt  and  ramskins  (ib.). 

Frying-pan,  out  of,  into  the  fire,  a  proverb;  "out  of  smoke  into  the  fire'' 
(Tr.  ii.  259 ;  Eep.  569  B). 

Fugitives  from  prison  described  as  seizing  anything  that  comes  in 
tlieir  way,  for  disguise  (Tr.  i.  43 ;  Crit.  53  D). 

Function  of  the  soul  is  a  taking  thought;  can  it  be  performed  by  any 
other  existing  thing,  and  is  not  life  a  function  of  the  soul?  (Tr.  ii. 
32 ;  Bep.  353  D) ;  is  life  a  virtue  of  the  soul  ?  (Tr.  32 ;  353  E). 
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Funeral  of  priests  is  to  be  superior  to  that  of  other  citizens ;  the  at- 
tendants are  to  wear  white  robes,  and  a  chorus  of  fifteen  boys  and 
girls  is  to  surround  the  bier  and  sing,  in  strophe  and  antiatrophe,  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  defunct  (Tr.  v.  508 ;  Laws,  947  B) ;  in  the  case 
of  private  persons,  their  sepulchres  are  not  to  be  in  places  capable  of 
cultivation,  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  food  of  the  living;  mounds 
only  such  as  five  men  can  heap  in  five  days  to  cover  them,  and  the 
stone  pillars  to  be  only  large  enough  for  an  encomium  of  four  heroic 
verses ;  the  funeral  to  be  moderate  and  take  place  on  the  third  day 
(Tr.  528,  529 ;  958  D ;  959  A). 

Funeral  oration,  its  fulsomeness  (Tr.  iv.  184;  Menex.  234  C);  its  ex- 
citing effect  (ib.) ;  prepared  long  beforehand  for  the  occasion,  like 
the  obituaries  in  the  "  Times  "  (ib.) 

Fuss  made  about  a  principle  (Tr.  i.  415 ;  Theset.  179  D). 

Future  punishment ;  we  are  none  of  us  born  immortal,  nor  would  it 
conduce  to  happiness  if  we  were  so ;  evil  and  good  have  no  value  in 
things  without  life ;  we  must  put  feith  in  the  sacred  traditions  which 
teach  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  it  will  be  judged  after  it  is 
freed  from  the  body.  And  then  follows  description  of  the  man  poor 
in  soul  (Tr.  iv.  514 ;  Bpist.  vu.  334  E ;  335  A,  B,  C ;  Tr.  ii.  304 ;  Eep. 
614  B  and  following;  Tr.  i.  120  to  123;  Phaid.  Ill  0,  D,  B;  112  A, 
B,  0,  D,  B :  113  A,  B,  0,  D,  B). 

G. 

Gadfly,  or  horsefly,  spoken  of,  as  stirring  into  activity  the  gi'eat  lazy 
well-bred  horse  of  Athens  (Tr.  i.  18 ;  Apol.  30  B). 

Gain  and  loss  disputed  about ;  do  people  solicitous  for  gain  or  lucre 
know  that  it  is  worthless?  (Tr.  iv.  435 ;  ffipparch.  225  A);  such  termed 
rogues  and  pickpockets,  though  many  cheat  themselves  with  what  is 
cheap  through  ignorance  (Tr.  435;  225  B);  Socrates  declares  gain 
to  be  a  good,  and  that  it  is  only  ignorance  which  makes  people  over- 
rate what  is  valueless  (Tr.  437 ;  226  D,  B ;  227  A) ;  gain  is  contrary 
to  loss,  which  is  an  evil  (Tr.  440 ;  228  D).  The  whole  dialogue  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Socratic  negative  procedure,  which  leaves  the 
Bubieot  pretty  much  as  it  was  at  starting,  after  the  statement  of  some 
pros  and  cons. 

Galling  of  the  fetter  that  had  been  placed  on  the  leg  of  Socrates 
reUeved  by  scratching  (Tr.  i.  57 ;  Phsed.  60  C). 

Game  laws,  hunting  of  men  in  war,  or  piracy  by  sea,  not  to  be  indulged, 
nor  crafty  capture  of  birds  by  boys,  nor  night-hunting  with  dogs  or 
twisted  snares,  nor  is  the  fowler  to  range  over  ploughed  lands  or 
sacred  places  (Tr.  v.  311,  312 ;  Laws,  823  B ;  824  B)  ;  nor  are  fish  to 
be  taken  by  means  of  intoxicating  drugs  (Tr.  812 ;  824  0). 

2  A 
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Gaping,  spoken  of  as  infectious,  where  Critias  is  said  to  have  been 
pressed  with  the  doubts  of  his  fellow-disputant,  like  those  who, 
seeing  persons  gaping  in  front  of  them,  are  affected  similarly  (Tr,  iv. 
135 ;  Charm.  169  C) ;  and  turning  giddy  before  the  Judge  in  Hades, 
as  a  worse  case  than  that  of  the  awkward  philosopher  before  a 
human  tribunal  (Tr.  i.  231 ;  Gorg.  527  A.  See  also  Gorg.  486  B, 
where  this  helplessness  and  hopeless  confusion  is  described). 

Gardens  of  the  Muses,  said  to  be  flowing  with  honey,  from  which  the 
poets,  like  bees  on  the  wing,  collect  their  sweets,  inspired  as  the 
magnet  magnetizes  a  string  of  rings  of  iron ;  the  poet  is  a  light  and 
winged  gndsacred  thing  incapable  of  making  verse  without  inspira- 
tion (Tr.'iv.  296;  lo.  534  B). 

Generation,  does  it  spring  from  putrefaction  caused  by  heat  and  cold  ? 
(Tr.'  i.  102 ;  Ph^d.  96  B ;  Tr.  iii.  212 ;  Statesm.  271  A) ;  opposed  to 
oigia.  (Tr.  ii.  214;  Kep.  525  C;  Tr.  iv.  83;  Phileb.  53  C);  of  the 
Cosmos  (Tr.  ii.  331,353;  Tim.  27  A;  48  A);  of  men  (Tr.  v.  242; 
Laws,  781  E);  opposed  to  decay  (Tr.  iii.  419;  Farm.  136  B); 
coupled  with  motion  (Tr.  iii.  336,  337  ;  Cratyl.  411  C);  for  fni'ther 
examples  consult  Ast's  Lexicon. 

Gentleness  and  smoothness  in  study,  compared  to  the  flow  of  oil  (Tr. 
i.  371 ;  Thetet.  144  B). 

Geometric  equality,  its  influence  among  gods  and  men  (Tr.  i.  210, 211 ; 
Gorg.  508  A) ;  geometric  crux,  which  has  greatly  puzzled  commen- 
tators (Tr.  iii.  29,  30 ;  Meno.  87  A).  Dr.  Whewell's  explanation  of 
this  case  may  be  consistent  with  the  original ;  but  if  so,  it  makes 
the  original  very  uumeaning,  or  a  useless  truism,  as  it  amounts  to 
asserting  that  two  right-angled  isosceles  triangles  with  the  same 
hypothenuse  are  in  every  respect  equal.  It  is  true,  Euclid's  propo- 
sitions may  be  supposed  not  to  be  known ;  but  even  then  the  illus- 
tration is  bad,  as  it  is  only  a  case  of  two  more  general  ones  :  the  first, 
that  every  isosceles  triangle,  whether  rectangular  or  not,  is  equal  to 
another  with  the  same  base  and  opposite  angle ;  the  second,  that 
every  right-angled  triangle,  whether  isosceles  or  not,  will  be  capable 
of  inscription  in  a  circle  though  it  may  not  be  a  half  square.  Geo- 
metric investigations  prove  the  existence  of  intuitive  conceptions 
only  waiting  the  questioner  to  call  them  into  full  activity  (Tr.  21 ; 

82  B)  ;  what  is  the  linear  length  whose  square  is  eight  ?  (Tr.  22, 23 ; 

83  A,  B,  C) ;  value  of  admitted  ignorance  as  a  step  to  knowledge 
(Tr.  24;  84  A);  reference  to  the  torpedo  touch  (Tr.  25  ;  84  B;)  the 
boy  by  his  replies  arrives  at  truth  entirely  drawn  from  within ;  that 
is,  he  exhibits  the  existence  of  true  opinions,  or  notions,  or  concep- 
tions, altogether  his  own,  that  have  been  stiri'ed  up  in  him  like  a 
forgotten  dream  (Tr.  25 ;  84  C) ;  this  fact  is  used  as  an  argument  for 
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the  Bonl's  pre-existence  and  immortaUty  (Tr.  28;  86  A,  B);  the 
divine  orig^  of  geometry  is  asserted  (Tr.  il.  361 ;  Tim.  53  E) ;  and 
that  the  geometricians  are  dear  to  the  gods  (ib.). 

Geometrize,  i  Beos  4el  yeafifTpei :  this  statement  is  attributed  to  Plato 
by  Plutaroh  (Conv.  Disp.  lib.  viii.  2  ;  Mor.  t.  iii.  p.  663  D,  ed.  Wytten- 
bach) ;  though  he  says  it  is  nowhere  clearly  written  in  any  of  his 
hooks,  but  it  bears  the  character  of  Plato. 

Geometry,  admirable  description  of  its  processes,  its  postulates  of  odd 
and  even,  of  the  thi-ee  fundamental  forms  of  angles,  acute,  right  and 
obtuse,  and  of  the  possibility  of  diagrams  as  a  self-evident  basis  upon 
which  all  are  agreed,  without  reasoning,  for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate 
deduction  (Tr.  ii.  200 ;  Eep.  510  C) ;  the  diagrams  are  not  what  the 
geometricians  have  in  their  minds,  but  the  truths  they  are  sup- 
posed imperfectly  to  resemble ;  nor  do  they,  the  geometers,  make  any 
statement  about  the  squares  and  diameters  they  actually  draw,  but 
only  about  the  ideal  squares  and  diameters  (Tr;  200,  216 ;  510  D, 
E ;  527  A).  These  passages,  with  some  of  John  Locke's  on  the  same 
subject  of  diagrams,  ought  to  have  rectified  certain  misconceptions 
which  still  attach  to  our  modem  mathematicians  and  metaphysi-' 
eiaus.  Geometry  is  declared  to  be  essential  in  war  (Tr.  215 ;  Eep. 
526  C);  in  laying  out  camps  and  choosing  positions  only  a  small 
attainment  in  it,  and  the  science  of  numerical  calculation,  is  requi- 
site, though  much  more  for  the  beholding  the  idea  of  the  Good 
(Tr.  215,  216 ;  526  D) ;  it  is  advantageous  if  it  compels  us  to  regard 
essential  existence  (Tr.  216;  526  E  ;  Tr.  vi.  32;  Epinom.  990  D  to 
end) ;  its  empirical  steps  at  variance  with  its  treatment  as  belonging 
to  the  pure  cognitive  faculty  (Tr.  ii.  216 ;  527  A  ;  see  also  Tr.  200 ; 
510  D,  E) ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  ever-existent,  not  the  perishable 
(Tr.  216 ;  527  B) ;  its  study  to  be  enforced  on  the  young  in  the  model 
state  (Tr.  217 ;  527  C) ;  the  study  of  solid  geometry  should  properly 
come  before  that  of  astronomy  (Tr.  217,  218 ;  528  A,  B) ;  of  three 
dimensions  (ib.) ;  little  studied  and  appreciated  in  states  (ib.) ;  would 
be  different  if  the  taste  for  it  were  more  widely  spread,  which  is  now 
growing,  happily  (Tr.  218 ;  528  C) ;  difference  between  geometry  of 
two  dimensions  and  solid  geometry  of  three  (Tr.  218  ;  528  D).  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  at  a  time  when  Euclid's  elements 
were  not  brought  into  a  connected  series  of  dependent  ti-uths,  and  when 
mental  philosophy  was  in  its  infancy,  more  was  expected  from 
geometry  and  number  and  motive  force  than  they  were  capable  of 
performing.  Geometry  undoubtedly  is  a  field  wholly  peculiar  to 
itselfi  where  our  mental  intuitions  alone,  without  the  aid  of  sense, 
appear  to  carry  us  into  the  region  of  real  and  definite  discovery,  and 
certainly  seemed  to  encourage  the  notion  that  through  it  men  might 
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attain  the  remoter  realisation  of  the  ultimate  existence  and  highest 
good.  Both  geometry  and  number  deal  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
infinite,  and  motive  force  and  that  which  controls  the  planetary 
revolutions  seemed  to  be  pecuUarly  allied  to  the  self-originating 
energy  of  the  soul.  A  certain  measure  of  mysticism  was  therefore 
natural,  if  not  inevitable,  in  the  outset  of  speculative  thought. 
These  recondite  investigations  were  not  to  be  laid  open  to  men 
devoid  of  instruction;  they  will  only  be  laughed  at  by  the  multitude, 
though  nothing  can  surpass  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  will 
be  regarded  by  a  better  class  of  students  (Tr.  iv.  484 ;  Epist.  ii. 
314  A).  If  such  things  could  be  written  or  spoken  of  before  the 
common  crowd  efficiently,  what  better  thing  than  to  lay  nature  bare 
before  the  gaze  of  all  ?  But  he  doubts  whether  the  benefit  anticipated 
would  accrue.  In  some  it  will  breed  contempt,  in  others  a  vain 
assiuuption  and  inflation  (Tr.  524 ;  Epist.  vii.  341  D,  E).  He  goes 
on  to  expound  the  difference  between  the  diagram  and  the  mental 
conception  of  a  circle ;  what  is  done  by  the  turner  is  at  variance  with 
what  is  ideally  conceived  (Tr.  52.5 ;  343  A).  So,  too,  in  morals ;  not 
even  Lynceus  can  make  the  mentally  degraded  see  (Tr.  528 ;  344 
A) ;  only  by  long  attrition,  and  question  and  answer  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  has  intelligence  and  reasoning  power  flashed  forth  (344  B) ; 
if  what  has  been  most  carefully  elaborated  is  committed  to  writing, 
after  that  it  is  not  the  gods  but  men  who  have  destroyed  their  own 
understandings  (Tr.  529 ;  344  D);  Dionysius  is  arraigned  by  Plato  for 
publishing  his  own  speculations  irom  unworthy  motives  (344  E). 
In  the  Laws  he  again  touches  geometry,  number,  astronomy,  which 
he  thinks  need  not  be  enforced  on  all  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  only 
what  it  is  disgraceful  not  to  know  (Tr.  v.  300,  801,  643 ;  817  f! ; 
818  A,  B;  966  B;  967  A). 

Germinating  of  plants  is  vigorous  and  healthy  when  it  stai-ts  well  at 
first,  and  so  with  men  who,  according  as  they  begin  vigorously  and 
are  well  trained,  become  either  the  tamest  and  divinest  of  animals  or 
the  most  savage  (Tr.  v.  214,  215,  250 ;  Laws  765  E ;  766  A ;  788  D). 

Ghosts  :  the  half  incorporeal  souls  of  bad  men  linger  and  flit  about  the 
places  where  the  body  is  buried  (Tr.  i.  84,  117;  Phsed.  81  C,  D; 
108  A,  B) ;  good  men's  sovds  do  not  wander  after  death  (ib.). 

Giants,  the  stories  of  their  battles,  and  also  of  gods  and  heroes,  ought 
to  be  discountenanced  on  the  part  of  the  poets  (Tr.  ii.  59;  Eep. 
378  C). 

■yiyviaKui,  in  the  sense  of  "  know,"  used  much  like  oISo,  derived  from 
an  obsolete  elf!»  or  XSa,  only  this  last  means  primarily  knowing  by 
sight,  as  in  its  preterite,  etSov.  This  mediate  knowledge  differs  from 
that  acquired  by  reflection,  for  which  the  compound  advoiSa  is  more 
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employed.  See  auvlriiu.  It  is  cognate  with  yvaais,  yvuiTTds,  yvipi- 
lios  yviitii),  and  compounds ;  yviij.ii  signifies  a  sentiment,  a  thought, 
opinion,  judgment,  wise  saying.  In  yvaais,  which  Plato  regards  as 
specially  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  truths,  is  also  conveyed 
the  notion  of  mystical  or  profound  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  expressed 
by  671'om.  It  differs  from  hyvucria,  which  is  opposed  to  yvaais ;  the 
latter  having  respect  to  the  iv,  the  former  to  the  /njj  iv.  An  etymo- 
logical derivation  of  yvi/iri,  as  if  from  7oy^s  vd/Mia-ts,  is  put  forward 
(Tr.  iii.  337 ;  Cratyl.  411  D) ;  also  ffw^poahfr\  from  aruTTtpia  (j>pofi)ffsws^ 
and  (Tvvearis  from  avvievai,  and  iwurr'liiiti  from  cttojubi,  to  follow  (Tr. 
338  ;  412  A).  See  iirltrTa/iai. 
Giddy,  by  perpetual  turning,  causes  those  that  are  so  to  fancy  that 
objects  are  turning. 

"He  that  is  giddy  thinlcs  the  world  turns  round." 

Shakesp.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

(Tr.  Iii.  336 ;  Cratyl.  411  C) :  the  soul  wanders  and  is  giddy,  like  as" 
though  it  were  drunk  (Tr.  i.  82 ;  Phsed.  79  C) ;  very  old  men  are 
giddy  (Tr.  iii.  336 ;  Cratyl.  411  B) ;  the  philosopher  is  laughed  at 
and  turns  dizzy,  with  thoughts  suspended  on  high,  a  subject  of 
ridicule  for  Thracian  damsels  (Tr.  i.  410  ;  Theset.  175  D). 

Gifts  of  the  gods  thrown  aside  and  treated  with  contempt  (Tr.  i.  18; 
A.pol.  30  C,  D). 

yruBi  <rhvT6v  (Tr.  iv.  439 ;  Hipparch.  228  B ;  Tr.  i.  273 ;  Protag.  343 
B;  Tr.  iii.  128 ;  Charm.  164  D;  Tr.  iv.  74,  75 ;  Phileb.  48  0  ;  Tr.  i. 
304 ;  Phffidi.  229  E ;  Tr.  iv.  429 ;  Rivals,  138  A ;  Tr.  iv.  348,  349  ; 
Alcib.  I.  124  B). 

yvufuu,  of  Hipparchus,  ''  Gro  thy  way  thinking  justly ;"  "  Do  not  deceive 
your  friends  "  (Tr.  iv.  439,  440 ;  Hipp.  228  B) ;  "  Suretyship  is  un- 
sure "  (Tr.  iii.  128,  129 ;  Charm.  165  A). 

God,  the  measure  of  all  things ;  the  temperate  man  is  a  friend  of  the 
deity,  and  for  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  serve  them  with 
prayers  and  offerings  is  most  conducive  to  a  happy  life  (Tr.  f.  140 ; 
Laws,  716  C,  D);  the  gods  are  not  less  careful  of  small  things  than  of 
great  (Tr.  434 ;  900  C) ;  nothing  is  concealed  from  them,  however 
trivial,  that  is  an  object  of  perception  or  knowledge  (Tr.  436  ;  901  C) ; 
the  gods  are  not  careless  from  indolence,  and  if  they  neglect  small 
affairs  they  do  so  intentionally  (Tr.  437 ;  901  B) ;  man  is  the  most 
godfearing  of  animals  (ib.) ;  to  see  and  hear  small  things  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  see  and  hear  great ;  but  to  bear  and  to  guard  and  control 
small  things  is  easier  (Tr.  438;  902  B,  0,  D);  physicians  look  to 
small  ailments  as  at  the  bottom  of  great;  pilots  and  politicians,  too, 
and  masons,  need  small  stones  to  fill  the  interstices  of  larger  ones. 
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But  God  is  not  inferior  to  the  human  workman  (Tr.  439  :  902  E) ; 
God  of  Friendship  (Tr.  i.  463!  Euthyph.  6  B);  God  is  only  visible 
to  mind  (Tr.  vi.  153  ;  Tim.  Locr.  96  0) ;  the  nature  of  the  gods  can- 
not be  Bsduced  by  bribes  (Tr.  iv.  395  ;  Alcib.  II.  149  D) ;  God  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  of  the  planetary  masses  (Tr.  vi.  20;  Epin.  983 
B) ;  God  willing,  as  a  devout  qualification  (Tr.  iv.  288  ;  Ion,  530  B) ; 
God  may  be  brought  in  unawares,  as  a  guest,  like  angels  (Tr.  iii. 
103 ;  Sophist,  216  B) ;  God  only  knows,  says  Socrates,  whether  his 
death  or  the  lives  of  his  accusers  and  judges  will  have  the  better 
issue  (Tr.  i.  29 ;  Apol.  42  A) ;  propriety  of  the  qualification  "  God 
willing"  (Tr.  iv.  371 ;  Alcib.  i.  135  D). 

God,  out  of  a  machine,  dem  ex  maehind  (Tr.  iv.  468 ;  Cleitoph. 
407  A) ;  God  should  always  be  described  as  He  is,  whether  in  epic, 
lyric,  or  tragic  verse  (Tr.  ii.  59 ;  Eep.  379  A) ;  is  good,  causes  no  evil, 
but  only  success  (Tr.  60  j  379  B) ;  He  is  not  the  cause  of  all  things, 
but  of  our  blessings  only,  which  are  fewer  than  our  misfortunes  (Tr. 
60 !  379  C) ;  not  the  author  of  evil  (ib. ;  Tr.  61,  72 ;  380  B ;  391  E) ; 
not  a  conjuror,  nor  one  who  undergoes  change  of  shape  (Tr.  61 ;  380 
D) ;  cannot  change  for  the  better,  and  will  not  change  for  the  worse 
(Tr.  62 ;  381  B,  C) ;  does  not  roam  at  night  (Tr.  62 ;  381  E) ;  abhors 
the  truly  false  (Tr.  63 ;  382  A);  needs  no  false  poet  in  Himself  (Tr. 
63 ;  382  D) ;  does  not  deceive  from  fear,  and  is  absolutely  simple, 
nor  does  He  utter  untruth  in  signs  or  dreams  (Tr.  63,  64 ;  382  E) ; 
nothing  but  help  from  Him  will  stem  the  corruption  of  popular  meet- 
ings or  public  men  (Tr.  179 ;  492  E) ;  the  state  is  preseiTed  by  God's 
providence  (ib.) ;  He  is  the  absolute  Maker  and  producer  of  all  things 
in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  under  it  (Tr.  285 ;  596  C) ;  is  His  existence 
to  be  denied,  or  is  it  to  bo  imagined  that  He  partly  makes  all  things 
and  partly  not?  (Tr.  285  ;  596  D). 

Gods,  are  they  bettered  by  sacrifices  and  prayers?  (Tr.  i.  472,  475; 
Euthyph.  13  C;  15  A);  what  is  the  effect  of  these?  (Tr.  473; 
13  E) ;  they  are  evidence  of  holiness,  which  is  a  knowledge  of  pray- 
ing and  sacrificing,  or  of  making  presents  to  the  gods,  and  begging 
from  them  in  tuiu  (Tr.  474 ;  14  B,  C,  D) ;  the  idea  of  barter  suggested, 
or  of  gain  only  on  the  human  side  (Tr.  474 ;  14  E) ;  the  conclusion 
Is,  that  holiness  is  agreeable  to  them,  not  advantageous  (Tr.  475; 
15  B) ;  the  gods  care  equally  for  small  things  as  well  as  great,  and  are 
inexorable  to  the  wicked  (Tr.  vi.  15 ;  Epiuom.  980  D ;  also  980  A,  B, 
C,  in  connexion ;  and  Laws,  Tr.  v.  410,  411 ;  888  A,  B,  C,  D,  E), 
where  the  disbelief  in  them  or  their  providence  over  the  world,  or  in 
their  righteous  procedure,  is  touched  on.  Gods  and  divine  men  are  to 
be  called  by  the  names  most  agreeable  to  them  (Tr.  iii.  316; 
Cratyl.  400  B ;  Tr.  i.  322 ;  Phsedr.  246  A.)    So,  speaking  of  Aphro- 
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dite,  Socrates  says,  ''  The  terror  wMeh  I  experienee  in  reference  to 
naming  the  gods  is  above  what  is  human  "  (Tr.  iv.  6 ;  Fhileb.  12  C). 
With  this  compare  the  Zeis  Haris  itot"  ivrlv  ei  TciS"  out^j  <t>lXoy 
KeK\T)jueK9,  iBschyl.  Agam.  ISO.  The  world  is  described  as  "  an 
image  of  the  everlasting  gods,  endaed  with  motion  and  life,  which, 
when  the  Creator  beheld,  He  loved  it,  and  being  gladdened.  He 
designed  farther  to  elaborate  it,  so  as  to  equal  the  pattern."  Com- 
pare, "  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good"  (Genesis  i.  31).  I  did  not  observe  Stallbaum's 
reference  till  after  I  had  noted  the  parallelism.  Are  not  to  be  ill- 
spoken  of  (Tr.  iv.  459 ;  Minos,  319  A) ;  whether  the  gods  exist  or 
not  is  not  stated  by  Protagoras  (Tr.  i.  395  ;  Theset.  162  E) ;  evil  has 
no  place  among  them  (Tr.  411 ;  176  A).  The  gods  do  not  plot  and 
flght  against  one  another  (Tr.  ii.  59 ;  Kep.  378  B) ;  their  descen- 
dants are  not  what  the  poets  represent  (Tr.  72  ;  391  E) ;  why  called 
gods,  9601,  from  Seeiv  (Tr.  iii.  309 ;  Cratyl.  397  C) ;  were  originally 
sun,  moon,  earth,  stars,  heaven,  which  were  seen  to  travel  in  a  perpe- 
tual round,  whence  they  were  termed  "  runners,"  and  this  designation 
was  then  applied  to  other  deities  (ib.);  their  real  names  unknown 
to  us,  and  not  to  be  inquired  into  (Tr.  316 ;  400  D,  E).  Compare 
with  this  the  reverence  for  the  divine  name  in  the  Attic  tragedians, 
the  Zeis  iaris  itot'  iari  of  JEschylus,  and  among  the  ancient  Jews. 
The  gods  are  invoked  at  death  with  propriety  (Tr.  i.  126,  127 ;  Phaed. 
117  C) ;  said  by  some  to  have  dispensed  misfortunes  to  good  men, 
and  prosperity  to  the  wicked ;  also  to  be  reconciled  to  injustice  by 
necromancy  and  the  intervention  of  seers  and  enchanters,  who  beset 
the  gates  of  the  rich,  and  persuade  them  to  employ  their  services 
(Tr.  ii.  43 ;  Eep.  364  B,  C);  do  they  exist  or  do  they  care  for  human 
affairs,  or  may  they  not  be  bent  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  seeing  we 
know  nothing  of  them,  but  through  the  poets?  (Tr.  ii.  45;  Bep.365 
D,  E). 

Goethe  s  theory  of  blue  anticipated,  as  resulting  from  white  and  black, 
though,  with  Goethe,  the  white  is  rather  a  colourless  or  milky  haze 
(Tr.ii.379;  Tim.  68  C). 

Gold  and  sUver,  not  the  proper  aim  of  guardians,  but  only  the  pursuit 
of  virtue  (Tr.  ii.  320  :  Tim.  18  B);  it  would  not  avail  us  if  we  could 
convert  all  the  rocks  about  us  into  gold  if  we  knew  not  how  to  use  it 
f  Tr  iii  74  •  Euthyd.  288  B)  ;  its  acquisition,  less  than  that  of  friends 
(Tr!  i.  492 ;  Lys.  211  D,  E) ;  is  inferior  to  the  compositions  of  Lysias 
(Tr!  302  ;  Phjedr.  228  A) ;  the  separation  of  gold  and  diamonds  from 
mixed  earthy  substances  spoken  of  (Tr.  iii.  266;  Statesm.  303  E); 
exchanged  for  brass  trinkets  (Tr.  568,  569;  Symp.  219  A);  tried  in 
the  fire  (Tr.  ii.  96,  191 ;  Eep.  413  D;  503  A);  if  a  man's  soul  were 
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made  of  gold,  would  he  not  try  it  in  the  fire?  (Tr.  1.  184;  Gorg. 
486  D). 

Gongs,  their  vibrations  protracted  for  a  long  time  till  grasped  with  the  — 
hands  (Tr.  i.  257 ;  Protag.  329  A). 

Good,  thgj  TiTlll  1^ffl-"'ifnli  rniirlnrl  liirr  thr  r;_irrr^'r  r"J  '1-"  y.n<- (T,  y 
59 ;  Tifl,w3. 663  B ;  XriiJi  "^^  \  '^™  ^7  ri,,-,  .»ee  also  Beautiful.  The  pood. 
aanTeCT  oi' things  dfipBTida  on  ^.irnnmataTines  (Tr.  1.264;  ProSig.  334 
B-D;  Tr-iii.  491_to  497;  Symp.  181  A;  183Dli-the  good  states- 
nTnTiCTr  iii  "77!-""^"^"""  """  fr^-  cTi~i,  JtaTTw^-  w>,pTa  prpjiBnt. 
TintliiTipr  elafl  ia  wanting  fTy,  jy  <>«  «"  •  PV'""'^  fi"  ^!^ ;  good  passes 
-tivCT  for  shelter  to  the  fair  (Tr.  104,  105  ;  64  E);  good  andeTil,how 

pnaaoaaiTfg  g-nnii  in  <-fiTnm""i  °"  ^'"'  o"  ■f''"'""''  '1  '■fmrprPTl  fi'l'r,  til  7  • 

Is  A) ;  g;ood  isLperfedi  ■'^f-^''flTrtwitr«ffl^^''*«^  TTTi  ?<i?' 

3> :  requiree  "f  o.^-^^Hn"  ^t^'-   ^a  •  f(;\  fit  •  would  ajjy  prefer  to 


"poSISEss  intelleot,  and  understanding,  and  science,  and  memory  of  all 
things,  without  pleasure  or  pain,  and  wholly  apathetic  ?  (Tr.  26 ; 
21  B) ;  good  is  not  an  unmixed  condition  of  this  sort  (Tr.  27 ;  22  C) ; 
the  good  and  thn  ijiifrf  "'•"  '^'"'fiV,'*  ^"  '^'?(i11'"'  °°  °'^  '^"  V"^  ^nn'^  nr?" 
them  in  tne  same  light  (Tr.  i.  ^}  •  v^<oAr-  9ftji  A^•  m^^Ta.iTint 
glV)d  by  natHieyiM"»ti»»P'W8e"*1By'W''Jl*^„«"if']yi  '^"*'""|}'iifill^  C^'- 
iii.  33 ;  Meno,  89  B) ;  and  these  good  natures  should  be  oarefidly 
guarded  in  an  acropolis  (ib. ;  also  Tr.  yi.  89 ;  Virtue,  378  E) ;  good 
men  are  rare,  earnest  persons  are  few  and  invaluable  (Tr.  iii.  99 ; 
Euthyd.  306  D) ;  they  come  into  existence  with  most  difficulty  (Tr. 
vi.  30 ;  Epinom.  989  B,  0)  : 

"Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  baste." 

SuASESF.,  Richard  111^  act  ii.  6C.  3. 

"  You  said  that  Idle  weeds  are  fost  in  growth." — ibid,,  act  iii.  so.  1. 

Good  writers  do  not  hawk  their  writings  in  the  provinces  (Tr.  iv.  153 ; 
Lach.  183  B) ;  good  men  would  like  to  live  their  lives  over  again 
with  a  view  to  correct  what  was  amiss  (Tr.  iv.  480,  481  ;  Epist.  ii. 
311  D)  ;  test  for  the  nature  of  good  men  and  children  (Tr.  vi.  89 ; 
Virtue,  379  A,  B) ;  this  goodness  a  divine  quality,  and  inspired  hv  tha 
pn.la  CTr  30;  375- P.  T>1 ;  f>n»d  vH1l  bn  friend  to  pjnod  (Tr.  i.  506 ; 
•ly.  •jmLn-) ,  -  -ii  nil  ill  III  .-eoryii^inpr?  (•■•Vi'^;  represented  as  llOUtile 
to  good  (Tr.  496,  497 ;  215  0) ;  Hesiod  declares  like  hostile  to  like 
(ib.) ;  what  is  the  greati  ni  1,111  iil  7  CTii,  llfl  111  niiii|,  \7\"  Tl) ; 
od  is  greater  in  be  nnegplf  tt^t^  fmm  minf^f-fiptinn  than  tit  fn'fi 
aitothoy  (Tr>  irigS;  186 ;  Gorg.  487  E ;  488  A,  B) ;  so  termed  frpp 
tke  presence  of  good  things,  and  evil  from  that  of  evilTand  their  pre- 
HCTcBof^flencfl  is  a  cause  nf  rojnioing  pj  of  pain :  thi°  i°  "'Wid"  t^-" 
baajaof  the-defimtioa  of  the  good  aaA-the-faad-tfPft-iaa ;  498  D.  Wi : 
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what  is  good  is  worthy  of  freonent  repetition  (Tr.  199 ;  498  D,  E) ; 
JlgoogJBtfaFiaCTffiaStare  not  good  anTBaa'ffie'sSififi?'  {Tr^dhj-iijft '"' 
B);  all  we  do  should  he  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  and  not  good  be 
donelot  the  sake  of  other  things  (Tr  201 :  jgfFil:  triieR.aa.nnliB(1  to" 


-r^epleasant  (.Tr.  WJ:  500  A.  and~followingY:,aiaih«  f,'«^  1,11f|,  the 
pieaaant-the.ii«,m«  t  TTt  ^nfl  |  fifjp  n;>  ■  ,,6  are^ood  by  the  presence 
cfjBftuu  (Ti.  flOQ)  COGD);  does  not  arise  at'random.  but  By  8raerr~ 
rentitnHn  «.nH  ..^^  (-jl,,-  T^'  on^'inR -ff,)  •  j)j^p]4gajjo_amoderate  BOul" 


(Tr.  209;  507  A>:  to-make  his  felloy-niti'^pTin  p;rint|iiiiai  tfrff  ';^'''"*;  ^■'""' 

of^rrirtuon^"!;;;^  ctx^^  ^i^  ^y,  nf.if  to  h,.  .i^T^q  ^T  'mt  Tf^"  '^ 

egperiCTieeA-m-wilggrteacheB  (Tr.  218  :  511-Ey:  is  there  a  good"" 
\^ch-istteBiredrn'Sr!orTtB  resultZlitit  abailntelijfoj  its  own  sake?  "' 
CTfritrti ;  Bap.  jj»/  BTt'tBrCTampi^ "{"r^^^-^V  m)T»'  a»^nBe  oT 
iaating' pleasure Xib.)7kthfii»a^anfl  iKhjjrAJifl.r^'^fiiiitothJmiiitilU/' 
and  its  i^sultSjB]i^iti_a&.wisdQm^sigb.tr»aad«heajJi]i.?  (Tr.  35;  357 
CTrtilSfe  is  aTffii^jil  [|^Y''^-™Hieb»^«>.t^n^aa^J:a  ,|hr  its  Inerative  results 
(TfT  jiO  ;  357  D) ;  rigjjfeoagBeBB-is'ylfteedJLfefii^,^';"'"^  rook  of  these 
tfiree  classes  ('i'r.  a5 ;  358  A) ;  what  is  itapart' Jrom  jTa^  resi^^ts  ? 
(Tn-Sff ;- 958-&)4.wha*'lSWe'^reatStgooff in  a Eiiatel[fw  the  law- 
giver aims  ?  (Tr.  146 ;  462  A)  ;  that  which  binds  it  together  in  a  com- 
munity of  the  same  pleasures  and  pains  (Tr.  146,  147 ;  462  B) ;  the 
words  "  mine  "  and  "  not  mine  "  ought  never  to  be  heard  together  at 
the  same  time  (Tr.  147 ;  462  C).  Grote  remarks  that  in  the  Prota- 
goras, Socrates  strives  to  identify  the  good  and  the  pleasurable,  in 
the  Gorgias  he  maintains  the  reverse  (Plato,  vol.  i.  208). 
Good  and  beautiful,  are  they  among  non-existences,  and  only  perpe- 
tually produced?  (Tr.  i.  388;  Theset.  157  D);  or  are  they  real 
entities?  (Tr.  63,  64;  Phsed.  65  D);  good  is  never  without  its  anta- 
gouistic  evil  in  this  world  (Tr.  411 ;  I'nesBt.  i76  A);  very  good  men 
~and  very  bad  men  are  the  exception,  the  vast  mass  of  mAM'JM  biilllg 
int^mediaU)  (Ti.  94;  IPiised.  90  A);  good  men  go  uulilddm  Ul  the 
entertainmeiots  Bt  the  good  ('!?.  iii.  477;  Symp.  174  B);  they  bear 
grief  more  patiently  than  other  men  (Tr.  ii.  298 ;  Bep.  603  E) ;  they 
are  often  destroyed  through  envy  and  unjust  prejudice  (Tr.  i.  15 ; 
Apol.  28  A);  their  souls  do  not  wander  after  death  (Tr.  84; 
Fhced.  81  C,  D);  can  the  good  and  fair  be  seen  by  the  bodily 
eye?  (Tr.  63,  64;  Phsed.  65  D);  the  good  man  never  dfi^ifivea 
another  nnr  saya  what  is  not  true  (Tr. 'u.  o;  Kep.  331_A)i  he  does 
■ggt-CHl&ToTbe  a  magistrate  tor  pay  or  nononr,  but  to  avoid_Jbat^ 
-ff^Sr"^~penaltieB.  tne  beitlg  ruled  Uy  ■meirfaiartnfefiors  in  morality, 
proEa^TsSdabiBty.  (11724,  25 ;  »i7 '  A;  H/  C)  ;"'fKere~w5uTd-1be  no 
efindStionTfof 'rule'in  a  state  where  all  were  good  (Tr.  25;  347  D) ; 
the  good  and  wise  keep  within  the  rules  of  ari^  and  do  not  aim  to 
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have  more  than  others  like  them  (Tr.  28 ;  350  B) ;  being  self-sufficient, 
they  will  not  indulge  undue  lamentations  for  loss  of  friends  or  money 
(Tr.  67 ;  387  E) ;  will  discourse  in  one  form  of  speech  (Tr.  77 ;  39G 
B,  C);  will  be  reluctant  to  liken  themselves  to  inferior  persons, 
except  in  sport  (Tr.  77  ;  396  D,  E) ;  the  absolufa  ^fv\^  pilnna  yanrlgra 
"l°jC-'Ti  '^""rugft  T"Ti?''"'t'nTi.  jiii^^^r;ta,  Tifrhteousness  profitablfl.tfir. 
193 ;  505  A) ;  without  this  knowledge  nothfflg  ayjiill  fib.') :  iti^,j^y 
nse  to  contemplate '"i^  11II1'""''"!  impart  from  the  good  Sid  IjeantifiU 
^"(Tr-.^S.  19*!  ^"5  B);  it  seems  to  the  mjiltiiiitfle,fa,lifl,^j'leaBure.  but 
to-tHemorrBlCT«iedbafeiJtCf''^iffl  ^]i&V 

nrggftb  explain,  they  call  knoy^l.^fPjfl  ff  t''"  f;""'^  {^'^^ ;  ihtmrdltr  "'' 

cpnolrinp.  nf  t.hfl   Irnnwlafi^nftlif.  ggnijifl  fr"°tt  r'ifl   — •" ''"pl'"-'^  *" 

gsHamtwl' 'bygp^^ffances  on  no  anbHtftnt.inl  (TTniinr^g,  tihirpb  r''f'''*'Ti 
^at-mgrg-4[eaSIBgr^^^^Jfi,...^OD,  Bfiftrp,b.of  (Tr  194;  fidS  T)) ; 
guafaH3©lfiSuI3^orBe  in  the  dark  about  it,  or  they  will  never  gain 
those  good  and  beautiful  things  either  for  themselves  or  others,  which 
all  desire  (Tr.  195 ;  506  A) ;  is  it  science  or  pleasure  ?  again  asked 
(Tr.  195 ;  506  B).  Socrates  intimates  that  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  what 
is  not  known  as  if  it  was  known  (Tr.  195  ;  506  C) ;  and  is  then  asked 
to  discourse  about  the  good  as  he  did  about  righteousness  and  mode- 
ration (justice  and  temperance)  (Tr.  195 ;  506  D) ;  will  not  say  at 
present  what  it  is,  but  will  point  to  its  offspring  (Tr.  195,  196; 
506  E) ;  this  offspring  or  interest  must  be  accepted  for  the  principal 
(Tr.  196 ;  507  A)  ;  all  good  and  beautiful  things  in  the  concrete  are 
many  and  visible,  but  each  and  all  have  a  common  characteristic, 
that  is,  they  are  included  in  a  unity  which  is  an  unseen  idea  in  the 
mind  (Tr.  196 ;  507  B) ;  our  senses  are  formed  in  a  manner  most 
perfect,  but  hearing  and  voice  require  no  third  medlimi  (this  is  not 
accurate)  (Tr.  196  ;  507  C) ;  sight,  however,  in  the  eyes,  and  colour 
in  objects  are  only  experienced  through  light  as  a  powerful  agent 
(Tr.  197 ;  507  E) ;  and  the  sun  god  is  the  cause  of  this  (Tr.  197 ; 
508  A) ;  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  sun  and  the  eye,  neither  is 
sight ;  but  there  is  a  bond  of  union  and  causal  action  between  them 
(Tr.  197  ;  508  B)  ;  this  is  the  usufruct  of  the  good,  or  what  the  sun 
is  to  the  visible  world  the  good  is  to  the  intellectual  (Tr.  197,  198 ; 
508  C) ;  when  light  is  withdrawn,  the  eye  is  blind ;  when  the  sun 
shines  it  is  full  of  light ;  and  so  the  soul,  too,  comprehends,  when  it 
rests,  where  truth  and  real  existence  shine  (Tr.  198 ;  508  D) ;  when  it 
rests  on  the  becoming  and  perishing,  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  blinded 
(ib.).  The  idea  of  the  good  gives  truth  to  things  known  and  power 
to  the  person  knowing,  and  is  the  source  of  science  and  truth,  being 
more  b^utiful  than  both  (Tr.  198 ;  508  E) ;  these  last  are  not  the 
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sun,  but  thfiy  are  sunliko  (see  Tr.  197  ;  SOS  A,  B) ;  they  are  inimea- 
suiable,  and  different  from  pleasure  (Tr.  198 ;  509  A) ;  this  idf  a 
Rives  nutriment  and  being,  lying  in  a  region  beyond,  ovala,  ineffable 
in  honour  and  power  (Tr.  198,  199 ;  509  B).  Here,  ri  thai  and  ovala 
appear  to  be  distinguished,  and  the  good  to  stand  prominently  above 
-  both  ;  this  idea  divinely  transcendental  (Tr.  199 ;  509  0) ;  is  the  real 
(Tr.  207 ;  518  D).  See  Human  Mind.  The  good,  as  the  real,  is  to  be 
got  at  through  number  or  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  in  addi- 
tion to  music  and  gymnastics  (Tr.  210  to  222 ;  522  B  to  532  A, 
B,  C,  &c.)  For  what  follows  on  the  nature  of  the  good  and  its  attain- 
ment, and  its  relation  to  real  being,  see  Dialectics  and  Philosophy. 
Though  the  pursuit  of  the  good  is  always  that  of  the  useful  and  pro- 
fitable, and  often  of  the  pleasant,  either  present  or  by  anticipation,  it 
is  something  substantively  distinct,  and  may  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  when  no  thought  of  advantage  is  consciously  present  to  the 
mind.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  it  may  in  this  case  be  sought,  because 
to  decline  the  search  for  it  would  be  more  painful.  If  virtue  consist 
only  in  this  more  correct  estimate  of  future  advantage  and  the  power 
to  postpone  apparent  present  advantage,  or  in  having  attained  an 
elevation  the  descent  from  which  is  painful,  it  is  a  great  and  praise- 
worthy accomplishment ;  but  goodness  or  holiness  is  a  state  which 
acts  spontaneously  apart  from  calculation. 
Good  hope  respecting  the  dead,  that  it  is  better  for  good  men  than  for 
bad  in  the  other  world  (Tr.  i.  61 ;  Fhsed.  63  C) ;  grounds  of  confi- 
dence and  being  of  good  cheer  (Tr.  61 ;  63  E ;  64  A ;  Tr.  28 ;  Apol. 

40  G,  D) ;  there  is  a  ground  for  it,  if  souls  be  collected  into  one  place 
and  are  not  dissipated  at  death  (Tr.  69 ;  Phsed,  70  A,  B) ;  at  death 
and  in  old  age  (Tr.  it  6,  184 ;  Bep.  331  A;  496  E  ;  Tr.  i.  29 ;  Apol. 

41  D). 

Goodness  of  children,  a  subject  for  anxiety;  nothing  for  which  an  intel- 
ligent man  should  be  more  earnest  (Tr.  iv.  411 ;  Theag.  127  D) ;  the 
difficulty  of  handing  down  to  them  the  virtues  of  their  fathers  (Tr. 
410 ;  126  D ;  also  Tr.  i.  222 ;  Gorg.  518  0 ;  Tr.  ill.  38 ;  Mono.  93  D ; 
Tr.  i.  248,  249;  Protag.  319  E;  320  A.  B;  Tr.  iv.  337;  Alcib.  I. 
118  C> 

Gorgias,  one  of  Plato's  most  elaborate  dialogues,  is  a  professed  inquiry 
into  the  aims  of  rhetoric  and  its  applications,  or  rather  misapplications, 
and  teaches  that  it  is  only  fairly  used  when  made  conducive  to  happi- 
ness and  a  just  life ;  no  flattery  is  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  popular 
use  of  it  as  in  vogue,  must  be  denounced.  Gorgias  professed  to  have 
found  out  that  the  probable  was  of  more  worth  than  the  true,  and 
made  small  appear  great,  and  great  small,  by  force  of  words,  &c. ; 
while  Prodicus  was  in  favour  of  neither  long  nor  short,  but  only 
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moderate  utterances  (Tr.  i.  345,  346 ;  Phsedr.  267  A,  B) ;  what 
Gorgias  Bays  virtue  is  (Tr.  iii.  7 ;  Meno.  73  0) ;  all  he  pretends  is  to 
make  his  pupils  smart  (Xr.  41 ;  95  C) ;  Socrates  declines  to  teach  for 
pay,  and  suggests  as  teachers,  Frodicus  the  Cean,  Gorgias  the  Leon- 
tine,  and  Polus  the  Acragantine  (Tr.  iv.  412 ;  Theag.  128  A) ;  Gtoi- 
gias,  his  definition  of  the  greatest  good  (Tr.  i.  142,  143;  Gorg. 
452  D) ;  Gorgias,  Polus,  and  Callicles  are  unahlo  to  refute  Socrates 
as  to  his  views  of  punishment  (Tr.  232 ;  527  B,  C) ;  Socrates  plays  on 
the  name  (Tr.  iii.  525 ;  Symp.  198  0). 

Gorgias.    See  Summary  and  Analysis,  page  23. 

Gorgons,  hippocentaurs,  chimerse,  and  Fegasi  (Tr.  i.  303,  304 ;  Fheedr. 

229  D). 

Graceful  period  of  life,  is  when  the  beard  is  just  grown  (Tr.  i.  237 ; 
Protag.  309  B). 

Graces,  by  the,  used  as  an  oath  (Tr.  i.  381,  382 ;  Thesst.  152  0). 

Grammar,  its  origin  from  Theuth,  who  discovered  among  illimitable 
sounds  the  distinctions  of  vowels  and  consonants  (Tr.  iv.  19 ;  Phileb. 
18  C) ;  if  a  man  is  asked  about  the  letters  of  a  given  name,  are  we 
to  tell  him  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  make  him  a  better  granunarian  ? 
(Tr.  in.  235;  Statesm.  285  D). 

Graphic  description  of  the  soul  of  the  great  king  or  dynast  led  np  for 
judgment  (Tr.  i.  229 ;  Gorg.  525  A) ;  ditto,  of  recording  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation,  and  correcting  it  from  time  to  time  by  con- 
sulting the  source  of  the  information  (Tr.  370  ;  Theset.  143  A) ;  ditto, 
of  Socrates  scratching  his  leg  (Tr.  57 ;  Phted.  60  B) ;  ditto,  of  the 
sharp  overreaching  character  of  men  who  hang  about  the  law  courts 
(Tr.  407,  408;  Theset.  173  A);  and  their  gradual  degradation  (Tr. 
408  ;  173  B) ;  ditto,  of  natural  beauty  of  scenery  (Tr.  304 ;  Phsedr. 

230  B) ;  ditto,  of  a  reasoner,  obliged  to  assume  the  very  assertions  he 
would  disprove,  such  as  "to  be,"  "apart  from,"  "others,"  "^jer  se," 
as  having  a  domestic  foe  always  testifying  against  him,  or  having  in 
his  inside  a  ventriloquist  Eurycles  (Tr.  iii.  159 ;  Sophist.  252  0) ; 
ditto,  of  the  progress  from  birth  to  the  grave  (Tr.  vi.  44, 45 ;  Axioch. 
366  D,  B ;  367  A,  B,  0) ;  ditto,  particularizing  the  material  pheno- 
mena connected  with  sitting  (Tr.  i.  104, 105  ;  Phajd.  98  D) ;  ditto,  of 
men  enveloped  iu  the  mists  of  earth  (Tr.  118,  119;  109  B,  C,  D; 
110  A) ;  ditto,  in  a  beautiful  fable  (Tr.  119,  120 ;  110  B,  0,  D ;  111 
A,  B,  0);  ditto,  of  an  exquisite  or  fop  going  to  call  on  the  fine 
gentleman  (Tr.  iii.  476,  477  ;  Symp.  174  A);  ditto,  of  beauty  and  tie 
love  of  beauty  (Tr.  551  to  555 ;  210  E ;  211  A,  B,  0,  D,  E;  212  A) ; 
ditto,  of  Alcibiadesf  Socrates,  Agathon,  Aristophanes  (Tr.  574  to  576 ; 
222  E;  223  A,  B,  C,  D);  ditto,  of  terrors  of  conscience  at  death 
(Tr.  ii.  6,  7;  Eep.  330  D,  E;  331  A);  ditto,  of  old  wives  reciting 
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fobles  and  wagging  their  noddles  (Tr.  28,  29 ;  350  E) ;  ditto,  of  the 
search  after  righteousness  (Tr.  116,  117;  432  B,  C,  D);  ditto,  of 
persons  hunting  for  what  they  have  in  their  hands,  or  under  their 
noses  (Tr.  117 ;  432  D) ;  ditto,  of  an  attack  on  the  position  of  Socrates 
(Tr.  159, 160 ;  473  B ;  474  A) ;  ditto,  of  a  scientific  ship's  captain  beset 
by  an  ignorant,  lawless  crew  (Tr.  174  ;  488  B,  0,  D,  E)  ;  ditto,  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Athenians  corrupt  and  spoil  their  young  men  (Tr. 
178,  179 ;  492  B,  C,  D) ;  ditto,  of  the  Sophists  studying  the  views  and 
temper  of  that  great  irritable  wild  beast  the  public  (Tr.  179,  180 ; 
493  A,  B,  C) ;  ditto,  of  false  training  in  dialectics  and  its  conducing 
to  mere  empty  word  display  (Tr.  228  to  230 ;  537  C  to  539  D) ; 
ditto,  of  men  chained  by  the  leg  and  neck  from  childhood  in  a  dark 
cavern,  as  figurative  of  our  human  condition  (Tr.  202  to  207 ;  514  A 
to  518  0);  ditto,  of  the  formation  of  the  timocratio  man  (Tr.  238, 
239;  549  C,  D,  B;  550  A,  B);  ditto,  of  the  usurer  marking  out  his 
victim  (Tr.  245 ;  555  E)  ;  ditto,  of  the  sleek,  daintily  fed  man  gasping 
for  breath  in  battle,  or  difficult  enterprise  (Tr.  246 ;  556  B) ;  ditto, 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of  the  soul  by  higher  principles,  and 
its  occupation  by  false  opinions  and  reasons  (Tr.  249,  250 ;  560  C,  D, 
B)  ;  ditto,  of  democracy  (Tr.  254,  255 ;  564  D,  B ;  565  A,  B,  C,  D,  B  ; 
Tr.  256 ;  566  A,  B) ;  ditto,  of  tyranny  (Tr.  256,  257 ;  566  E ;  567  A, 
B,  0,  D,  E) ;  ditto,  of  the  relation  of  a  father  to  a  scapegrace  son 
(Tr.  258,  259  ;  568  E) ;  ditto,  of  the  wild  license  of  dreams  taking 
their  colour  from  the  man's  habit  of  life  (Tr.  260,  261 ;  571  C,  D,  E ; 
672  A,  B;  Tr.  264;  574  E);  ditto,  parallel  of  son  and  father  con- 
tinued (Tr.  261,  262  ;  572  0) ;  ditto,  of  father  and  relatives  trying  to 
reform  a  son  (Tr.  262 ;  572  B) ;  ditto,  of  low  desires  brought  in  as  a 
crowned  festal  troop  of  revellers  (Tr.  262;  573  A);  ditto,  of  a  tyran- 
nous bad  son  beating  his  old  father  and  mother  (Tr.  263,  264 ;  574 
A,  B,  0) ;  ditto,  of  a  tyrant  in  a  desert  surrounded,  whoUy  by  slaves 
and  enemies  (Tr.  268,  269  ;  579  A,  B) ;  ditto,  of  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  about  happiness  (Tr.  270;  580  B,  C);  ditto,  of  the 
bestial  life  of  the  man  of  low  desires  (Tr.  276;  586  A,  B);  ditto,  of 
the  compound  monster  containing  within  him  a  circle  of  heads  con- 
nected with  the  bodies  of  a  lion  and  man,  and  enclosed  in  an  outer 
shell  of  human  form,  emblematic  of  the  antagonistic  forces  in  the 
soul  of  man,  where  reason  has  to  contend  with  unbridled  desire 
(Tr  279,  280 ;  588  B,  C,  D ;  589  and  following) ;  graphic  picture  of 
a  man  of  fortitude  contending  with  his  grief  (Tr.  293,  294,  295 ;  603 
E  •  604  D ;  605  E) ;  ditto,  of  the  child  howling  with  his  hand  up  to 
the  smitten  part  (Tr.  294 ;  604  C)  ;  ditte,  of  Homer's  and  other 
tragedy  heroes  droning  out  their  griefe  and  chaunting  dbges,  and 
beating  their  breasts  (Tr.  295 ;  605  D") ;  ditto,  in  contrast  with  con- 
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duct  under  a  private  bereavement  (Tr,  295 ;  605  E) ;  ditto,  of  tlie 
pleasures  of  ideal  sympathy  (Tr.  296 ;  606  A,  B) ;  ditto,  of  the  soul.io 
communion  with  the  hody,  under  the  figure  of  a  sea-beaten  Glaucus 
stuck  all  over  with  seaweed,  pebbles,  and  shells  (Tr,  801,  302 ;  611 
C,  D,  E ;  612  A).  The  genius  and  poetry  of  Plato  are  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  these  passages  so  thickly  spread  in  the  latter 
pages  of  the  Bepublic, 

Governed,  those  who  are  properly  brought  up  in  states  learn  to  regard 
the  same  objects  as  "  mine,"  or  "  not  mine ;"  and  if  one  member  of  the 
community  suffers,  all  the  rest  grieve  and  suffer  with  it  (Tr.  147, 
149 ;  Bep.  462  0,  D ;  464  B,  0,  D). 

Government,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  really  so  called,  looks  to  the  interests  of 
the  governed  (Tr.  23 ;  Bep.  345  D) ;  of  living  creatures  is  more  noble 
than  that  over  lifeless ;  a  king  is  better  than  an  architect  (Tr.  iii. 
173;  174;  Statesm.  261 C) ;  of  Athens,  monarcho-democratio  (Tr.  iv. 
191 ;  Menex.  238  D). 

Grasshoppers,  or  cicadse,  perched  on  the  branches  of  trees,  men  before 
the  birth  of  the  Muses  (Tr.  i.  304,  336,  340 ;  Fbeedr.  230  B  ;  2S9  A, 
G ;  262  D). 

Gratification,  when  a  pleader  in  the  courts  does  not  talk  with  this  object 
in  view,  he  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  (Tr.  i.  226 ;  Gorg.  521  E). 

Gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  helpless,  is  that  which  is  most  worth 
striving  to  obtain ;  we  should  not  invite  to  our  feasts  friends,  but 
beggars,  and  those  who  need  to  be  filled;  and  next  to  these,  those 
who  are  likely  to  repay  our  favours  through  life  (Tr.  i.  308 ;  Pluedr. 
233  D,E;  Luke  xiv.  12,  13). 

Grave  and  solid  persons  apt  to  be  forgetful,  and  destitute  of  smartness 
and  activity  (Tr.  i.  371 ;  Thesst.  144  B). 

Great  matters  require  to  be  first  studied  and  practised  in  small  (Tr.  iii. 
106;  Soph.  218  D);  great  achievements  either  in  public  or  private 
are  only  performed  through  dread  of  doing  what  is  base,  and  ambition 
of  doing  what  is  honourable  (Tr.  488;  Symp.  178  D);  this  is  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  lover  (ib. ;  Tr.  488 ;  178  B). 

Greater  or  less,  can  they  be  produced  otherwise  than  by  actual  augmen- 
tation or  diminution  ?  (Tr.  i.  384 ;  Theset.  154  D) ;  or  are  they  what 
each  man's  sensitive  nature  or  percipiency  makes  them  ?  (ib.) ;  a  person 
is  said  by  the  reasoner  to  be  so,  not  by  a  head,  nor  shorter  by  the 
same  amount,  but  only  to  be  less  by  littleness  and  greater  by  great- 
ness (Tr.  107;  Fhsed.  101  A);  should  be  first  contemplated  in  an 
example  of  the  less  (Tr.  ii.  49, 119 ;  Eep.  369  A ;  434  D,  E). 

Greece,  its  admirable  climate,  between  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
its  adaptedness  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue  and  piety  (Tr,  vi.  28 ; 
Epin.  987  D). 
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Greeks,  superior  to  the  barljariana  (Tr.  vi.  28;  Epin.  987  E);  Greek 
names  given  to  barbarians;  story  of  Solon's  procedoie  irith 
Egyptian  names  (Tr.ii.  420;  Critias,  113A);  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
a  twofold  division  of  the  hnman  race  (Tr.  iiL  198 ;  Statesm.  262  D)  ; 
Gre^a  ought  not  to  enslave  Greeks,  nor  spoil  corpses  slain  in  battle, 
which  is  to  regard  ibe  body  of  a  man  as  an  enemy,  when  the  enemy 
has  fled  away  («ee  Bodies ;  Tr.  ii.  155 ;  Bep.  169  D,  E) ;  nor  ought 
they  to  dedicate  the  arms  of  their  fellow  Greeks  in  temples,  lest  this 
shonld  prove  a  polluting  them,  nor  may  they  waste  Grecian  lands 
and  honses  (Tr.  155 ;  470  A) ;  war  between  Greeks  is  rather  discord 
and  bction,  and  a  disease ;  but  between  Greek  and  barbarian  is  pro- 
perly war  (Tr.  155, 156 ;  470  A,  B,  B,  E) ;  it  is  an  obnoxions  thing 
that  Greeks  shonld  fleece  their  nnrse  and  mother  (ib.) ;  the  model 
state  will  be  Greek  in  avoiding  all  these  misdeeds  (Tr.  156 ;  471  A) . 

Grief  is  more  calmly  borne  by  a  good  man  than  by  others,  who  will 
struggle  to  repress  it  in  poMic  more  than  in  private  (Tr.  iL  293,  294 ; 
Bep.  604  A);  sofTering  induces  grie(  and  this  is  opposed  to  law  and 
reason.  Law  declares  it  right  that  he  should  not  give  utterance  to 
it,  and  declares  that  no  human  event  is  worth  so  much  stir  (Tr.  294; 
604  B,  C) ;  it  prevents  a  man  becoming  himself  when  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  he  should,  or  ftom  taking  good  counsel,  and  permitting 
reason  to  allot  his  portion,  as  in  a  throw  of  the  die  (Tr.  294 ;  604  C); 
i<re  ought  not,  like  children  who  have  had  a  &11,  or  been  punished  for 
doing  wrong,  to  set  up  a  howl,  with  onr  hands  held  to  the  part  that 
has  received  the  blow,  bnt  to  put  right  what  is  wrong  or  to  take 
physic  (Tr.  294 ;  604  D) ;  gri^  is  conducive  to  cowardice  (ib.) ;  impa- 
tience of  grief  is  allied  to  imitatioa  of  it,  snch  as  is  seen  in  a  crowded 
theatre  by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  in  grief  (Tr.  294 ;  604  E). 

Growth  and  decay,  causes  ot,  through  assimilation  and  resolution  of  the 
blood,  are  always  going  on,  distributing  like  elementa  to  like,  imitating 
the  universal  movement  around  (Tr.  ii.  395 ;  Tim.  81  A ;  Tr.  vi.  163, 
164-  Tim.  Locr.  102  A);  an  admirable  acconnt  of  the  gro?rth  and 
decay  of  humanity  &om  childhood  to  old  age,  which  may  match  with 
Shakespeare's,  is  given  in  the  ^xiochna.  The  infant  cries  as  soon  as 
bom,  and  begins  life  with  pain,  unaUe  to  express  its  wants;  theo 
the  sorrows  of  schooltime  have  to  be  borne,  paedagogues,  teachers  of 
grammar,  tyrant  slave  attendants ;  then  in  after  years  the  traments  of 
classes  Old  mathematics  (Tr.  vi.  44;  Axioch.  366  D,  E);  then  the 
severer  discipline  of  the  lyceum,  the  academy,  the  gymnaaimn ;  then 
the  anxi^  atteiding  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  the  sufferings 
in  war  and  conflict  (Tr.  45;  367  A,  B);  then  comes  deadly  old  age- 
first  the  loss  of  sight,  then  of  hearing,  or  of  both,  then  paralysis  or 
broken  limbs,  or  second  chUdhood  (Tr.  46 ;  367  B,  C). 
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Guardians  of  the  state  are  to  1>e  instructed  in  music  and  able  to  reco^ 
nise  virtue  (Tr.  ii.  84 ;  Rep.  402  0) ;  they  must  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cation (Tr.  86 ;  403  E) ;  a  laughable  thing  if  a  guardian  should  him- 
self require  to  be  guarded  (ib.) ;  they  require  a  proper  djet,  even 
more  than  athletes  (Ti.  86;  404  A);  they  should  be  wise  and 
powerful,  and  solicitous  for  what  they  have  charge  of,  and  connect 
its  interests  with  their  personal  convictions  of  what  is  good  (Tr.  95  ; 
412  D) ;  they  are  bound  to  refuse  wiiat  they  believe  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous (Tr.  96 ;  412  E),  and  to  be  consistent  in  their  opinions  (Tr. 
96 ;  413  C) ;  they  must  be  tested  as  to  their  firmness  in  keeping  to 
their  professions  (ib.)  ;  they  should  be  exposed  to  labour  and  suffer- 
ing and  scrutiny  like  colts  to  noises  and  situations  of  terror  (Ti.  ii, 
96,  97 ;  413  D) ;  also  to  tests  of  pleasure  (ib.) ;  they  should  be 
exposed  to  trial  in  youth,  childhood,  and  manhood,  have  honours  con- 
ferred on  them,  when  living  and  dead,  obsequies  and  monuments 
(Tr.  97 ;  414  A) ;  perfect  against  foes  without,  and  towards  Mends 
within  (Tr.  97 ;  414  B) ;  the  younger  guardians  are  to  be  auxiliaries 
to  the  magistrates  (ib.) ;  what  good  fabulous  story  by  way  of  incen- 
tive can  we  invent  for  persuading  the  latter?  (Tr.  97,  98;  414  C; 
415  B) ;  good  guardians  among  the  ruling  class  should  scrutioiza 
the  metal  of  their  children,  so  as  to  classify  them,  not  by  descent, 
but  by  intrinsic  worth  (Tr.  99 ;  415  B,  C) ;  rulers  should  lead  forth 
these  imaginary  sons  of  earth  all  armed,  and  reconnoitre  where  it  is 
best  for  them  to  camp  in  dwellings  fit  for  soldiers  (Tr.  99 ;  415  D, 
E) ;  auxiliaries  must  not  be  wolves,  but  like  good  sheep-dogs,  careful 
of  the  fiocks  (Tr.  99,  100 ;  416  A,  B) ;  sndh  education  and  such  pre- 
cautions to  be  used  as  shall  prevent  their  maltreating  those  whom 
they  guard  (Tr.  100 ;  416  C) ;  these  guardians  and  auxiliaries  are  to 
hold  no  private  property,  to  have  no  comforts  more  than  brave  men 
in  battle  require,  no  pay  beyond  the  mere  expenses  of  the  mess  (Tr. 
100 ;  416  T),  E) ;  they  are  to  possess  no  gold  nor  silver,  but  that 
divine  gold  of  the  soul  which  is  pure  and  unearthly  (ib. ;  Tr.  209, 
232 ;  521  A ;  543  B) ;  neither  are  they  to  handle  it,  nor  tiafSc  with 
it,  nor  to  drink  out  of  it  (Tr.  100 ;  417  A) ;  if  they  possess  lands  and  ' 
houses  and  money,  they  will  be  farmers  and  economists  instead  of  being  • 
guardians,  and  also  intriguers,  and  hated  (Tr.  100, 101 ;  417  B ;  Tr.  J 
119  ;  464  C,  D,  and  following  sections).  Adimantus  objects  that  such  ' 
guardians  wiU  be  unhappy,  deprived  of  all  state  advantages,  and  I 
doing  nothing  but  guarding  like  mercenaries  (Tr.  ii.  102  ■  419  A, 
B) ;  they  will  have  no  pay  beyond  their  rations,  no  right  to  travel 
or  make  presents,  and  yet  they  will  be  the  happiest  men  in  the  world 
(Tr.  102, 103  ;  420  A,  B) ;  though  this  is  not  the  object,  that  one  class 
in  the  state  should  be  happier  than  another  (ib.) ;  analogy  with  the 
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punting  of  statues  suggested,  where  we  want  the  whole  to  be  beau- 
tiful not  the  separate  parts  (Tr.  103 ;  420  C,  D) ;  rustics  are  not  to  be 
decked  with  jewels,  nor  artizans  to  reoUne  on  couches  while  at  their 
work  (Tr.  103 ;  420  E) ;  but  even  wheu  this  is  allowed,  it  is  of  less 
consequence  for  a  cobbler  to  be  spoiled  than  for  this  fate  to  occur  to 
a  guardian  of  the  laws  (Tr.  103,  104 ;  421  A) ;  guardians  are  not  to 
be  farmers  nor  joUy  good  fellows  (Tr.  104 ;  421  B),  but  must  consult 
for  the  general  happiness  (Tr.  104 ;  421  0) ;  must  be  screened  from 
the  bad  effects  of  riches  or  poverty  (Tr.  104 ;  421  E) ;  to  see  that  the 
unity  of  the  state  is  provided  for  (Tr.  106  ;  423  0);  they  are  not 
to  allow  innovations  in  music  and  gymnastics  (Tr.  107;  424  B); 
not  to  beget  children  for  the  state  clandestinely,  under  thirty,  in  the 
absence  of  prayers  and  priestly  intercession,  what  is  so  born  being 
under  the  cloud  of  incontinence  (Tr.  145 ;  461  A) ;  nor  to  touch  a 
woman  without  consent  of  the  ruler,  even  though  of  lawful  age, 
while  the  children  of  such  unions  are  to  be  bastard,  unholy,  and  un- 
accredited (Tr.  145 ;  461  B) ;  they  are  to  have  intercourse  witli 
whom  they  please  after  the  legal  age,  but  the  children  in  this  case  are 
to  be  exposed  (Tr.  145,  146 ;  461  C) ;  the  question  is  asked,  how 
children  and  parents  are  to  be  distinguished  ?  All  bom  between 
the  seventh  and  tenth  month  after  the  union  of  pairs  are  to  be 
accounted  children,  and  the  diildren  of  any  of  these  are  to  be  grand- 
children, but  pot  to  have  intercourse  (Tr.  146 ;  461  D) ;  brothers  and 
sisters  only  to  cohabit  by  lot  or  permission  of  the  Oracle  (Tr.  146 ; 
461  E);  styled  also  co-guardians,  all  whom  he  meets  being 
brethren  or  parents  (Tr.  148 ;  463  0) ;  not  merely  to  be  such  legally, 
but  in  aU  actual,  filial,  or  parental  ofSces  and  duties  of  piety  (Tr. 
148 ;  463  D,  B) ;  they  are  to  be  made  one  in  feeling  and  interests  by 
community  of  women  and  children  (Tr.  148,  149 ;  464  A) ;  their 
qualifications  recapitulated  (Tr.  149 ;  464  C ;  see  also  Tr.  100,  101  j 
416  D  to  417  B) ;  this  unity  further  described  (Tr.  149 ;  464  D) ; 
they  are  never  to  be  split  into  parties,  nor  actions  to  arise  for  assault 
and  battery  (Tr.  149 ;  464  E) ;  the  rights  of  person  to  be  protected 
(ib.) ;  as  they  are  introducers  of  peace,  they  wiU  never  quarrel  among 
themselves  (Tr.  150 ;  465  B) ;  the  poor  have  no  need  to  flatter  the 
rich,  there  is  no  anxiety  about  ohildien  or  money  (Tr.  150;  465  C); 
they  are  thus  freed  from  annoyances,  and  much  more  to  be  envied 
than  victors  in  the  Olympian  games  (Tr.  150;  465  D);  they  have 
unlimited  sustenance  and  public  honours,  living  and  dead  (Tr.  150, 
151  •  465  E)  ;  they  are  rendered  happy  (Tr.  151 ;  466  A);  see  the 
contrary  assertion  (Tr.  102;  419  A,  B);  they  are  spoken  of  as 
-aiixiliaries  also  (Tr.  151 ;  466  A) ;  if  they  aim  t*be  happy  and  have 
not  a  foolish  and  childish  conception  of  happiness,  they  will  soon 

2  B 
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learn  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole  (Tr.  151 ;  466  B) ;  they 
are  to  be  philosophers  (Tr.  159  to  171 ;  473  D  to  485  C,  and  fol- 
lowing) ;  guardians  must  he  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
good  (Tr.  194,  195;  505  D,  E;  506  A,  B);  they  are  warriors  and 
philosophers,  and  must  study  number  and  computation  (Xr.  214 ; 
525  B.O). 

Guardians  of  others  must  themselves  be  well  instructed,  and  philoso- 
phers, high-sonled,  well  up  in  musio,  gymnastics,  and  suitable  accom- 
plishments (Tr.  ii,  320;  Tim.  18  A). 

Gruides  from  the  other  world  conduct  the  departed,  after  long  cycles 
of  time,  to  earth  again  (Tr.  i.  116 ;  Phad.  107  B). 

Gyges,  stoty  of  the  ring  of  (Tr.  ii.  37,  38 ;  Bep.  359  D,  E ;  360  A,  B) ; 
supposed  case  of  two  such  rings  (ib.) ;  good  application  of  the  story 
(Tr.  302 ;  S12  B). 

Gymnasia,  productive  of  evil,  consequent  on  exposure  of  the  person  (Tr. 
V.  18,  19, 20 ;  Laws,  636  A,  B) ;  story  of  Jove  and  Ganymede  (636  D). 

Gymnastics,  is  its  object  the  good  of  the  body  oi;  the  reputation  of  hard 
.  work  ?  (Tr.  iv.  422  ;  Bivals,  133  D)  ;  the  advantages  of  moderation 
therein  (Tr.  423 ;  134  B) ;  they  are  to  the  body  what  legislation  is  to 
poUtios  (Tr.  i.  156 ;  Gorg.  464  B) ;  obnoxious  to  cosmetic  flattery 
(Tr.  157 ;  465  B) ;  said  to  be  ill-understood  by  CalHcles  ( Tr.  222 ; 
518  C)  ;  as  a  training  for  the  body  (Tr.  ii.  57 ;  Bep.  376  E) ;  next  in 
order  to  music  (Tr.  85,  86 ;  403  D) ;  the  best  gymnastics  are  akin  to 
simple  music  (Tr.  86 ;  404  B) ;  produces  bodily  Health  (Tr.  87  ;  404 
B);  but  is  also  adopted  together  with  music  for  the  soul's'  health 
(Tr.  92,  93 ;  410  C) ;  gymnastids  per  Be  or  music  per  se  may  both 
beget  impulsiveness  Of  nature,  which,  rightly  directed,  may  become 
manUness  or  fortitude  ;  but  wh^n  pursued  to  excess,  haishness  and 
repnlsiveness  (Tr.  93;  410  D);  gymnastics  alone  at  first  promotes 
hlgti  beariiJg,  but  when  in  excess  destiroys  all  taste  for  reasoning  or 
persuasive  language,  and  leads  to  ferocity  (Tr.  94  ;  411  C,  D,  B) ; 
given  by  the  god  not  for  body  alone,  nor  for  soul  alone  (Tr.  94 ;  411 
E)  ;  joint  function  of  music  and  gynmastics  (Tr.  94,  127 ;  411  E ; 
442  A) ;  neither  of  them  teaches  the  ultimate  good  (Tr.  210,  211 ; 
521  E  ;  522  A,  B).  In  Book  Bight  of  the  Laws,  Plato  proposes  an 
extended  and  more  effective  gymnastic  discipUne  for  the  production 
of  a  higher  morality  and  command  of  the  passions  (Tr.  v.  317,  3i8 ; 
831  A  and  following  Sections),  where  he  denounces  pathic  vices. 


Hades,  the  appalling^ufferings  inflicted  there  are  for  the  sake  of  strik- 
ing terror  into  others  (Tr.  i.  230 ;  Gorg.  525  C) ;  these  mostly  fall  to 
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the  lot  of  tyrants,  kings,  or  dynasts  (Tr.  230 ;  ib. ;  525  D) ;  many 
desire  to  descend  thither  on  account  of  strong  attachment  to  wives 
or  children  who  have  gone  before  them  (Tr.  66 ;  Phsed.  68  A) ;  plea- 
sure of  meeting  great  men  there  (Tr.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A). 

Hair,  the  uses  oi^  to  protect  the  head  and  brain,  with  a  light  covering 
to  shade  and  shelter  it,  and  prevent  injury  from  cold  or  heat  (Tr.  ii. 
389 ;  Tim.  76  C,  D). 

Handle,  to  give  a  (Tr.  i.  310,  311 ;  Phsedr.  236  C) ;  said  of  a  wrestler 
(Tr.  ii.  233 ;  Kep.  544  B ;  Tr.  v.  88,  89 ;  Laws,  682  E). 

Handicraft  operations  are  only  reproached  because  they  tend  to  deve- 
lop what  is  brutish  in  the  man,  and  because  the  uneducated  persons 
who  exercise  them  should  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  more  virtuous, 
not  as  slaves,  but  as  friends  who  possess  in  themselves  a  virtue  which 
is  their  own  (Tr.  ii.  281,  277 ;  Eep.  590  0,  D ;  586  0,  D). 

Happiness  consists  in  the  use  of  a  thing,  not  in  its  possession  (Tr.  iii.  63 ; 
Euthyd.  280  B)  ;  as  we  all  desire  it,  we  should  seek  the  attainment  ' 
of  wisdom,  which  is  its  best  guarantee  (Tr.  65  ;  282  A) ;  for  which  it 
is  honourable  to  minister  in  servile  offices  if  it  can  be  so  procured 
(ib.) ;  happiness  is  the  lot  of  the  pious  in  the  next  world ;  raptiirous 
description  of  it  (Tr.  vi.  53,  54 ;  Axioch.  371  C,  D) ;  happiness  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  habit  and  disposition  of  the  soul  (Tr.  iv.  3,  4 ;  i 
PhUeb.  11  C) ;  can  happiness  coexist  with  injustice  ?  (Tr.  i.  164 ; 
Gorg.  470  C,  B) ;  it  is  placed  in  education  and  justice  of  action  (Tr. 
164 ;  470  E) ;  is  due  to  nobility  and  goodness  (ib.) ;  it  is  important 
to  know  who  is  and  who  is  not  happy  (Tr.  166 ;  472  0) ;  impossible 
for  a  tyrant  to  be  so  (Tr.  166;  472  D)  ;  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
have  no  felt  need  of  anything  (Tr.  191 ;  492  E) ;  the  happiness  of 
being  with  departed  great  men  such  as  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Homer, 
Hesiod  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A) ;  there  is  a  pseudo  happiness  pro- 
cured by  appearances,  and  a  magic  circle  of  specious  virtue  is  set 
forth  (Tr.  ii.  44,  45 ;  Kep.  365  C) ;  as  a  safeguard  (ib.). 

Harangue,  a  description  of,  old  men  and  boys  seated,  introducing  the 
gods  into  their  speeches  (Tr.  i.  395 ;  Theset.  162  D);  such  declama- 
tions or  harangues  contain  only  commonplaces  and  probabilities 
(Tr.  395 ;  162  E). 

Hardships  of  youth  (Tr.  vi.  42;  Axioch.  365  D);  also  of  middle  and 
old  age  (Tr.  44,  45 ;  366  E  ;  367  A,  B). 

Harmonies,  styled  threnodic,  the  mixed  and  tense  Lydian,  which  last 
are  not  fit  even  for  women  (Tr.  ii.  80  ;  Eep.  398  B);  the  Geminate, 
relaxing,  and  convivial  are  the  Ionic  and  Lydian  (ib.) ;  there  will  be 
left  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian,  which  induce  to  bravery  and  modera- 
tion (Tr.  80 ;  399  A) ;  we  do  not  require  in  our  lyrics,  such  at  least 
as  those  fit  for  the  model  republic,  many  chords  and  many  har 
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mcmiea  (Tr.  81 ;  399  B,  C) ;  sweet,  soft,  and  querulous  melodies 
spoken  of  (Tr.  93 ;  411  A). 

Harmonist  must  know  more  than  how  to  sound  a  few  netes,  acute  or 
grave  (Tr.  i.  347  ;  Phsedr.  268  0,  D,  B). 

Harmony  and  rhythm  essential  to  life  (Tr.  i.  254 ;  Protag.  326  B) ;  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  one's  self  (Tr.  180 ;  Gorg.  482  B) ;  harmony 
spoken  of  as  unseen,  incorporeal,  beautlfal,  and  divine,  dwelling  in 
the  well-tuned  lyre  (Tr.  89  ;  Phsed.  85  E) ;  yet  it  perishes  when  the 
lyre  is  broken,  and  does  not  live  (Tr.  90 ;  86  A) ;  this  case  is  not 
analogous  to  that  of  the  soul's  reminiscence,  because  the  harmony 
does  not  precede  the  existence  of  the  lyre  (Tr.  96,  97 ;  Phsed.  92  A, 
B,  C),  for  it  is  produced  last,  and  perishes  first  (ib.) ;  it  does  not 
take  the  lead  of  that  out  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  soul  does  of 
body  (Tr.  97,  98 ;  93  A) ;  nor  is  it  ever  in  opposition  with  itself  (ib.) ; 
if  soul  were  mere  harmony,  it  would  never  be  at  variance  in  its  mani- 
festations with  what  would  result  from  a  given  state  of  tension,  relaxa- 
tion, or  pitch  (Tr.  i.  100 ;  94  C) ;  harmony  and  rhythm  are  the  sequel 
to  verbal  expression  (Tr.  ii.  80 ;  Bep.  398  D) ;  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  natural  goodness  and  moral  elevation  (Tr.  82,  83; 
400  D) ;  their  bearing  upon  aU  elegance  of  delineation  in  form  in 
embroidery,  architecture,  bodily  development,  language,  while  the 
want  of  them  contributes  to  the  reverse  (Tr.  83 ;  401  A) ;  they  enter 
the  soul  and  touch  it  forcibly  in  the  form  of  music  (Tr.  84 ;  401  D, 
E) ;  ground  tone,  treble,  and  mean  (Tr.  129 ;  443  D) ;  belong  to  the 
bounded  (Tr.  iv.  33,  34 ;  Phileb.  26  A). 

Harvey's  theory  of  the  blood  in  part  forestalled  by  Plato  and  Shake- 
speare, though  mixed  up  with  many  erroneous  conclusions,  and  lack- 
ing scientific  worth  (see  Blood). 

Hasting  to  be  rich,  zeal  for  money  (Tr.  iv.  468 ;  Cleit.  407  B)  ;  hasting 
slowly ;  allusion  to  the  proverb,/e8tt;ia  leate,  inreiSav  fuiWov  fipaSiva 
(Tr.  ii.  218;  Eep.  528  D). 

Hater,  is  he  the  same  as  an  enemy  ?  (Tr.  i.  493 ;  Lysis,  213  A). 

Hatred  between  friends  (Tr.  i.  493;  Lysis,  213  A,  B,  C);  hatred  of 
reasoning  and  hatred  of  men  characteristic  of  the  same  temper  of 
mind,  the  iu(T6\oyos  is  utaivSpuntos  (^ic.  i.  94,  95;  Phsed.  89  D; 
90  D). 

Having  is  distinguished  from  possessing  (Tr.  i  438;  Theset.  197  B); 
example  taken  from  birds  in  a  dovecote  or  aviary  (Tr.  438,  439  ;  197 
0,  D). 

Head  is  our  divinest  member,  set  on  the  tall  flexible  column  of  the 
neck,  and  containing  the  brain  and  chief  senses  (Tr.  ii.  349,  350 ; 
Tim.  44  D). 

Health  is  a  due  mixture  of  the  bounded  and  the  unbounded  (Tr.  iv.  33 ; 
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Phileb.  25  E) ;  health  is  thei  best  thing,  beauty  next,  riches  third 
(Tr.  i.  142  ;  Gorg.  451  E) ;  the  man  ia  health  is  allowed  to  eat  and 
diink  what  he  Ukes,  but  not  the  sick  man  (Tr.  207 ;  505  A). 

Healthy  state  of  the  soul  before  the  judge  (Tr.  231 ;  Gorg.  526  D). 

Hearing,  is  there  a  faculty  of,  which  does  not  hear  sound  but  hears 
itself,  lite  the  eye  may  be  supposed  to  see  itself?  The  question  is 
asked  by  way  of  iUustratiou  of  the  further  inquiry,  whether  there  is  a 
desire  which  is  not  that  of  something  outside  itself,  but  only  of  itself 
and  other  corresponding  desires  (Tr.  i7. 132 ;  Charm.  167  C) ;  sight 
cannot  see  itself,  hearing  hear  itself,  motion  move  itself,  or  heat  burn 
itself  (Tr.J34;  168  E). 

Heart  is  the  fountain  of  the  blood  (Tr.  ii.  380 ;  Tim.  69  D) ;  heart  not 
set  on  riches  (Tr.  5 ;  Eep.  330  0). 

Heat,  animal,  explained  (Tr.  ii.  393 ;  Tim.  79  D) ;  heat  and  fire  are 
supporters  of  all  other  things,  and  are  produced  by  friction  and  trans- 
ference, which  are  forms  of  motion  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset.  153  A) ;  the 
atoms  of  heat  are  described  as  highly  attenuated,  penetrating  and 
driving  asunder  the  particles  of  body,  while  cold,  whicli  is  here  made 
positive,  is  said  to  be  made  of  dense  molecules  (Tr.  vi.  161,  162 ;  Tim. 
Loot.  100  B). 

Heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  men,  hold  fellowship,  friendship,  and  inter- 
course with  one  another,  and  this  is  called  a  Cosmos  (Tr.  i.  210,  211 ; 
Gorg.  508  A). 

Heavenly  bodies  are  larger  than  they  seem,  of  immense  bulk,  which  is 
declared  to  admit  of  demonstration.  Even  the  planets  possess  a 
wondrous  size  (Tr.  vi.  19,  20 ;  Bpin.  983  A)  ;  the  heavenly  abode  is 
a  refuge  from  the  evils  of  earth  (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset.  176  A). 

Heavens,  their  description  easy,  because  unknown ;  any  general  repre- 
sentation of  distant  objects  which  wei  do  not  see  distinctly,  is  tolerated 
on  the  part  of  the  painter ;  we  put  up  with  a  aKiaypcutiia,  and  aira(lie!, 
Kal  oTraTTjA.^  xP^M^"'  "'^c'  "■'"''^ '  ^'^*  *  miniatme  or  portrait  does  not 
readUy  satisfy  (Tr.  ii.  413,  414;  Critias,  107  A,  B,  0,  D,  B);  the 
motions  of  the  heavens  ordained  of  old,  and  instinct  with  intelligence 
(Tr.  vi.  18, 19 ;  Epin.  982  C) ;  their  periods  settled  in  times  incredibly 
remote,  proves  their  living  nature,  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  lifeless  order 
of  nature  (Tr.  19 ;  982  D,  E) ;  the  glory  of  the  choral  dance  of  the 
stars  (ib.). 

Heeltap  speeches,  made  by  gluing  together  commonplaces  (Tr.  iv.  187 ; 
Menex.  236  B). 

Helm  of  the  understanding  (Tr.  iv.  469 ;  Cleit.  408  A). 

Heraclides,  of  Clazomense,  an  instance  of  a  foreigner  set  over  its  armies 
by  the  Athenians  (Tr.  iv.  307 ;  lo,.  541  C). 

Heraclitus,  spoken  of  (Tr.  i.  382,  392,  415;   Theset.  152  E;  160  D 
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179  E);  his  sun  spoken  of  as  quenched  (Tr.  ii.  185,  186;  Kep. 
498  A) ;  he  was  called  the  obscure ;  said  to  have  made  fire  the  lead- 
ing element,  and  denied  the  permanent  as  anything  more  than  per- 
petual change  (see  Grote's  Plato,  vol.  i.  p.  28) ;  his  saying  tliat  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  pithecoids  is  ugly  compared  with  man  (Tr.  iv. 
227 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  289  A) ;  and  the  wisest  of  men  an  ape  in  compa- 
rison with  the  gods  (Tr.  iv.  228 ;  289  B). 

Hermse,  statues  set  up  in  the  public  ways  inscribed  with  sentences 
(Tr.  iv.  439,  440 ;  Hipparch.  228  B). 

Herodotus,  in  his  Book  i.  55,  quotes  an  oracle  uttered  to  Crresns  (Tr. 
ii.  256 ;  Eep.  566  C). 

Heroes,  the  names  of  such  often  so  framed  as  to  deceive  ua,  as  if  they 
boasted  a  certain  ancestry,  or  implied  some  vainglorious  assumption, 
like  Butychides,  Sosias,  Theophilus  (Tr.  iii.  309;  Cratyl.  397  B); 
we  may  suppose  that  the  origin  of  the  term  hero,  who  is  also  regarded 
as  a  demigod,  is  based  on  the  idea  of  his  having  sprung  from  the 
amour  of  a  god  and  mortal  woman  or  from  a  goddess  with  a  mortal 
man  (Tr.  311 ;  398  D) ;  the  term  is  an  aspirated  form  of  the  Greek 
word  signifying  "love,"  or  is  derived  from  another  signifying  "to 
question,"  or  "to  speak,  "thus  making  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists 
an  heroic  class  not  without  a  touch  of  pleasant  irony. 

Hesiod,  quoted : — 

"  Potter  with  potter,  too,  indignant  rages. 
And  wordy  war  the  irate  minstrel  wages 
With  brother  poet ;  while  the  wretch  in  tatters 
His  fellow  wretch  with  fonl  abuse  bespatters  " 

(Tr.  i.  496,  497;  Lys.  215  C);  referred  to  as  a  companion  in  the 
other  world  (Tr.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A) ;  he  assigns  to  Love  what  belongs 
to  Necosaity  (Tr.  iii.  519 ;  Symp.  195  0) ;  declares  that  piety '  is 
rewarded  by  the  gods  (Tr.  ii.  41,  42;  Bep.  363  A);  his  story  of 
Cronus  and  Uranus  not  fit  for  general  auditors  (Tr.  58 ;  378  A),  nor 
for  youth  (Tr.  59;  378  B);  he  declares  half  to  be  more  than  the 
whole  (Tr.  151 ;  466  B) ;  his  praise  of  brave  men  in  death  (Tr.  154 ; 
468  B);  his  authority  appealed  to,  as  to  the  subject  of  metals  (Tr. 
236 ;  546  E) ;  referred  to  as  a  wandering  rhapsodist  (Tr.  290 ;  600 
D,  E);  quoted  (Tr.  iv.  461;  Mini  320  0,  D);  spoken  of  (Tr.  290; 
Ion,  631  0 ;  Tr.  iv.  459 ;  Min.  318  E). 

Hiccough,  stopped  by  holding  the  breath'  (Tr.  iii.  500 ;  Symp.  185  D, 
B) ;  or  by  gargling  with  water,  or  tickling  the  nose  with  a  feather  to 
cause  sneezing  (ib.). 

High  spirit  combined  with  gentleness  (Tr.  v.  159 ;  Laws,  731  B) ;  its 
uses  both  in  men  and  beasts  (Tr.  ii,  55 ;  Eep.  375  B) ;  high  spirit  of 
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the  Thiacifin,  Scythian,  and  northern  tri'beB  choracterigtio  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  race  (Tr.  120 ;  435  E). 

Hipparohua,  Hippias,  Harmodius,  referred  to  (Tr.  iv.  439,  440 ;  Hip- 
parch.  228  B). 

HiFPABCHUs.    See  Summary  and  Analysis,  page  220. 

Hippias,  the  extent  of  his  fees  as  a  sophist,  declared  by  him  as  exceed- 

,  ing  any  earned  by  any  two ;  whioh  Socrates  ironically  asserts  to  be  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom  (Tr.  iv.  214  to  216 ;  Hipp,  Maj.  282  E ;  283  B) ; 
his  speech  (Tr.  i.  267,  268 ;  Protag.  337  C,  E) ;  a  healer  of  ignorance 
(Tr.  289 ;  357  B) ;  his  ill-suopess  with  the  Laoedsenionians,  who, 
though  admiring  his  discourses,  would  not  pay  for  them  (Tr.  iv.  215 
to  221 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  283  B  to  286  B) ;  he  treats  the  question  about 
the  beautiful  as  one  easily  to  be  settled  (Tr.  221,  222 ;  286  D,  B) ; 
denies  the  distinction  between  Ijeauty  in  the  abstract  and  concrete 
(Tr.  223 ;  287  D) ;  the  beautiful  is  a  beautiful  girl  (Tr.  224 ;  287  E) ; 
is  gold  (Tr.  229;  289  B) ;  but  yet  Phidias,  a  judge  of  beauty,  did 
not  make  the  eyes,  or  &ce,  or  hands,  or  feet  of  Att^ene  of  this  mate- 
rial (Tr.  230 ;  290  B) ;  Hippias  now  declares  that  it  is  the  suitable 
or  fitting  (Tr.  230, 231 ;  290  D) ;  that  it  is  the  attaining  old  age,  being 
rich,  healthy,  and  honoured,  and  splendidly  buried  (Tr.  233 ;  291  B). 

Hippias  Majob  and  Mhjob.    See  Analysis  and  Summary,  page  202. 

Hippocentaurs  (Tr.  i.  303,  304;  Phssdr.  229  D). 

Hive,  or  swarm  of  virtues  under  the  figilre  of  bees ;  not  diverse  in  so 
far  as  they  are  bees,  though  t^iey  may  he  of  different  sizes  and 
countries  and  differently  ornamented  (Tr.  iii.  5  ;  Men.  72  A,  B). 

Hog,  sacrificing  not  this,  but  a  great  and  rare  victiqi  (Tr.  ii.  58  ;  Eep, 
378  A). 

Hoggish,  sii4  of  ill-timed  and  rude  remarks  (Tr.  i.  399,  400 ;  Thesst. 
166  0). 

Holiness,  is  it  the  same  with  justice,  toO  Siko(ou,  or  a  part  ?  (Tr.  i.  471, 
472;  Buthyphr.  12  D);  what  is  the  absolutely  holy?  (Tr.  462; 
5  D) ;  and  the  unholy  ?  (ib.) ;  its  specific  idea  (ib.)  ;  not  many  but 
one  (Tr.  463,  464;  6  B);  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  (ib.); 
but  this  definition  breaks  down  if  the  gods  quarrel  among  themselves 
(Tr.  464,  465 ;  7  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  is  the  holy  loved  by  the  gods  because 
it  is  holy,  or  is  that  which  is  loved  by  them  holy  because  they  love 
it  ?  (Tr.  468,  469 ;  10  A,  E ;  Tr.  475 ;  15  B) ;  is  the  holy  that  which 
all  the  gods  love,  and  the  impious  that  which  they  all  hate,  or  only 
what  they  hate  or  love  in  part  ?  (Tr.  467 ;  9  D) ;  essence  of  it  apart 
from  its  accidents  (Tr.  469,  470  ;  11  B) ;  piety  and  holiness  a  part  of 
justice  (Tr.  470  to  472 ;  HE;  12  B);  duty  to  God  and  man  (ib.); 
does  holiness  as  a  service  aid  and  better  the  gods  ?  (Tr.  472,  473,  475 ; 
13  C  ■  15  A,  B) ;  the  holy  is  that  which  preserves  private  homes  and 
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republics  (Tr.  474;  14  B);  must  be  considered  de  novo  (Tr.  476; 
15  D).  This  dialogue  of  the  Buthyphron  concludes,  leaving  the 
whole  issue  in  the  usual  uncertainty ;  and  Socrates  having  convicted 
his  collocutor  of  being  ignorant  of  what  he  professes,  and  on  the 
strength  of  vphich  he  is  about  to  prosecute  his  own  father  for  murder, 
humorously  twite  him  with  having  left  him,  Socrates,  without  help, 
as  against  Meletus,  in  his  accusation  of  impiety. 

Holiness  and  justice  imply  a  likeness  to  deity  (Tr.  i.  411;  Theset. 
176  B). 

Home  and  country,  preserved  by  religious  observances  (Tr.  i  474; 
Euthyphr.  14  B). 

Homer,  his  great  superiority  to  other  poets ;  he  rouses  all  your  sensi- 
bility (Tr.  iv.  292;  Ion,  532  0);  acts  like  a  magnet  (Tr.  294;  533 
D;  Tri  299;  536  A);  Ion's  extensive  acquaintance  with  Homer 
(Tr.  300 ;  536  E) ;  pressed  to  prove  his  knowledge  and  discrimination 
of  Homer's  beauties,  wriggles  out  of  it  like  a  Proteus  and  goes  off 
with  a  strut  (Tr.  308;  541  E);  mention  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
(Tr.  290;  Ion,  531  C);  of  Homer  four  times  (Tr.  308;  542  A,  B; 
gee  also  Tr.  i.  382,  392,  415 ;  Theset.  152  E ;  160  D ;  179  E) ;  Homer 
makes  kings  and  tyrants  the  chief  sufferers  in  Hades  (Tr.  i.  230 ; 
Gorg.  525  D) ;  will  teach  the  propriety  of  names  in  the  language  of 
gods  and  men  (Tr.  iii.  297,  298;  Cratyl.  391  D,  E);  examples  are 
Chalcis  and  Cymindis  (Tr.  298;  392  A);  Bcamandrius  and  Asty- 
anax  (Tr.  299 ;  392  D) ;  referred  to  as  a  companion  in  the  other 
world  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A);  he  treats  the  soul  as  a  diviner  thing 
than  harmony  (Tr.  100 ;  Phsed.  94  E);  fitted  to  speak  of  love  (Tr. 
iii.  519,  520 ;  Symp.  195  D) ;  not  to  be  assented  to  in  what  he  says, 
II.  xxiv.  427,  and  following  (Tr.  ii.  60;  Eep.  379  D);  nor  in  the 
lines  about  Agamemnon's  dream  (Tr.  64 ;  383  A) ;  does  not  feast  his 
heroes  when  on  expeditions,  and  allows  only  roast  meat  without 
sauces  (Tr.  86;  404  C) ;  makes  the  reasoning  power  rebuke  the 
emotional,  Odyss.  iii.  4  (Tr.  126 ;  Bep.  441  B) ;  feasts  his  successful 
heroes  with  sacrificial  meats  and  mantling  cups  (Tr.  154 ;  468  E)  ; 
allusion  to  Homer's  invocation  to  the  Muse  on  the  origin  of  the  sedi- 
tion among  the  princes  at  Troy  (Tr.  234;  545  D);  reference  to  his 
description  of  the  lotus  eaters,  Odyss.  ix.  94  (Tr.  249,  250 ;  560  C); 
Homer,  the  father  of  tragedy  (Tr.  284,  285;  595  0;  Tr.  i.  382; 
Theset.  152  E  ;  see  Aristotle,  Ais.  Poet.  c.  4) ;  is  not  to  be  honoured 
at  the  expense  of  truth  (Tr.  ii.  284,  285 ;  Bep.  595  C) ;  his  demerits 
(Tr.  288  to  290  ;  598  E  to  601  A) ;  reverence  entertained  for  Homer, 
while  objecting  to  him  (Tr.  284 ;  595  B) ;  as  a  rhapsodist  (Tr.  290 ; 
600  D,  E).  Bee  under  Imitation  what  is  collected  Tr.  290  to  298 ; 
600  D,  B  to  608  A,  B. 
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Homer  quoted,  Tr.  iv.  265,  273,  274;  Hipp  Miu.  365  A;  370  A,  B,  0, 
D;  371  C;  Tr.  301to304;  Io.537B;  5380,D;  539A,  B,  0,D; 
Tr.  i.  495 ;  Lys.  214  A,  from  Odyss.  x-rii.  218 ;  Tr.  iv.  73, 74 ;  Phileb., 
47  E,  from  n.  xyiii.  107 ;  also  Tr.  101 ;  Phileb.  62  D ;  Tr.  i.  237,  244,, 
279 ;  Protag.  309  B,  twice ;  315  C  ;  348  D  ;  Tr.  iv.  459,  460 ;  Minos, 
319  B.  Homer  and  Hesiod  more  to  be  trusted  than  all  the  tragic 
poets  (Tr.  459;  318  B);  Tr.  i.  316;  Phsedr.  241  0,  from  B.  xxii. 
262;  Tr.  337;  260  A,  from  II.  ii.  361;  II.  iii.  65;  Tr.  iii.  47,  48 ; 
Meuo.  99  E;  Tr.  i.  355  ;  Phsedr.  275  B ;  and  Tr.  22 ;  Apol.  34  D, 
from  Odyss.  xix.  163  ;  also  Tr.  iii.  103  ;  Sophist,  216  B;  Tr.  H.  233 ; 
Eep.  544  D,  to  the  same  effect:  "I  am  not  born  from  an  oak,  nor 
oracular  rock,  but  from  man."  "  In  three  days  you  will  be  in  fertile 
Phthia,"  said  of  death  (Tr.  i.  32;  Onto,  44  A,  from  II.  ix.  363;  also 
Tr.  iii.  525 ;  Symp.  198  0) ;  the  gods  give  advantages  to  the  pious 
(Tr.  ii.  41,  42  ;  Eep.  363  A).  We  are  told  that  the  following  repre- 
sentations ought  to  be  expunged :  II.  xvi.  856 ;  xx.  64 ;  xxii.  100, 
262;  xxiii.  103;  Odyss.  xi.  488;  xxiv.  6  (Tr.  ii.  65;  Eep.  386  B); 
so,  too,  cowardly  lamentations :  II.  xvi.  433 ;  xviii.  54 ;  xxii.  168, 
414 ;  xxiv.  10  (Tr.  67 ;  Eep.  388  A) ;  excessive  laughter  unseemly, 

■  n.  i.  599  (Tr.  68 ;  Eep.  389  A) ;  Odyss.  xvii.  383  (Tr.  69 ;  Eep.  389 
D) ;  passages  commended  are :  II.  i.  225,  and  following ;  iii.  8 ;  iv. 
412,  431  (Tr.  69,  70 ;  Eep.  389  E) ;  in  what  way  do  these  favour  con- 
tinence? H.  xiv.  291;  Odys.  viii.  266;  ix.  8  ;  xi.  342  (Tr.  70;  Eep. 
390  B) ;  praise  bestowed  on,  Odyss.  xx.  17  (Tr.  70, 71 ;  Eep.  390  D) ; 
blamed  as  commending  bribery,  II.  ix.  435,  and  following;  x^v. 
175,  and  following ;  xix.  278,  and  ditto;  xxii.  15,  and  ditto;  xxii. 
394 ;  xxiii.  151,  175,  and  ditto  (Tr.  71 ;  Eep.  390  E) ;  other  refer- 
ences are:  B.  iv.  412;  iii.  8;  iv.  431;  i.  225  (Tr.  69,  70  ;  Eep.  389 
E);  II.  xxi.  188  (Tr.  71 ;  Eep.  391  C);  B.  i.  131  (Tr.  189;  Eep. 
501  B);  Odyss.  x.  428  (Tr.  204 ;  Eep.  516  D);  H.  xvi.  776;  Odyss. 
xxiv.  39  (Tr.  256 ;  Eep.  566  D). 

Homeridae  never  praised  Homer  for  his  good  instruction  (Tr.  ii.  289 ; 
Eep.  599  B);  nor  Ms  son-in-law,  Oreophilus  (Tr.  289;  600  B). 

Homicide ;  the  physician  who  loses  his  patient  unwittingly  is  to  befref 
from  legal  penalty  (Tr.  v.  373 ;  Laws,  865  B) ;  hostility  of  the  newljF 
slain  to  the  homicide  (Tr.  374 ;  865  D ;  Tr.  479 ;  927  A) ;  the  homi- 
cide must  withdraw  at  aU  seasons  from  places  familiar  to  his  victiin 
(Tr.  374 ;  865  B) ;  returning  against  his  will,  or  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
he  is  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  away  (Tr.  375 ;  866  0,  D) ;  different 
punishments  for  murder  with  malice  prepense,  and  done  without 
intent  (Tr.  376 ;  867  B) ;  in  self-defence,  a  man  to  be  absolved 
of  all  charge  (Tr.  380 ;  869  D) ;  or  in  gymnastic  games  (Tr.  317, 
318  ;  831  A) ;  cause  of  murder  is  immoderate  love  and  wrong  esti- 
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mate  of  riches  (Tr.  381,  382 ;  870  A,  B,  C) ;  envy  and  cowardly  fear 
of  detection  (Tr.  382,  383;  870  D);  penal^  of  murder  is  to  end  life 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  inflicted  (Tr.  383,  385,  387;  870  E;  872  B ; 
873  A);  self-murder  (Tr.  388;  873  0);   case  of  beasts  (Tr.  388; 
873  B) ;  also  in  minor  oases  (Tr.  495,  496 ;  936  E). 
Honour  and  dishonour  (Tr.  iv.  203;  Menex.  246  C);  honour  among 
thieves  (Tr.  ii.  29,  30 ;  K^.  351  C;  352  C);  impossibiUty  of  concert 
without  it  (Tr.  31 ;  352  D). 
Honourable  is  good  and  never  evil  (Tr.  iv.  332,  333 ;  Aloib.  i.  116  A) ; 
our  front  is  more  honourable  than  our  back  (Tr.  ii.  349,  350 ;  Tim. 
44  D). 
Honours  of  parents  are  a  noble  and  magnificent  treasure  to  children ; 
but  for  the  latter  to  expend  this  treasure  and  not  to  hand  it  down  to 
posterity  is  base  and  unmanly  (Tr.  iv.  204 ;  Menex.  247  C) ;  coveted 
(Tr.  i.  492;  Lys.  211  D,  B). 
Hook  or  by  crook  (Tr.  ii.  160  ;  Eep.  474  C,  D) ;  0^5  7^  xf ,  a,u»5  yi 

TToij,  or  hjiuayeiras  (Tr.  v.  408 ;  Laws,  887  B). 

Hope  beyond  the  grave  (Tr.  vi.  4;   Epin.  973  C,  D);  is  the  soul's 

expectation  of  the  pleasant,  an  anticipation  of  the  agreeable,  as  the 

painful  is  of  something  fearful  and  grievous  (Tr.  iv  45 ;  Phileb.  32  C), 

Hope,  good,  is  the  possession  of  the  good  man  in  life  and  death,  and  to 

him  there  is  no  evil  (Tr.  i.  29 ;  Apol.  41  D ;  see  Good  hope). 
Horrors,  poetic,  objected  to  (Tr.  ii.  65,  66;  Eep.  386  B;  387  B);  but 
nevertheless  they  are  narrated  by  our  author  (Tr.  116  to  123 ;  Pbsed. 
108  to  114) ;  so,  too,  in  the  fable  of  Er,  at  the  close  of  the  Eepublio. 
Horse-famder  (Tr.  i.  492;  Lys.  211  D,  E). 
Hospitality  should  be  exercised  towards  the  poor,  who  can  make  no 

return  but  gratitude  (Tr.  i.  308;  Phsedr.  283  D). 
Hot  baths  to  be  provided  for  old  men  by  the  younger  men,  with  plenty 
of  fuel,  in  well-adapted  spots,  where  they  may  kindly  receive  and 
tend  bodies  worn  down  by  agricultural  toil  and  rheumatie  pains  (Tr. 
v.  207,  208;  Laws,  761  0,  D).  We  almost  fenoy  we  see  here  the 
first  trace  of  the  idea  of  an  hospital  or  infirmary. 
Hot  and  cold  partake  of  the  unlimited  (Tr,  iv.  30,  31 ;  Phileb.  24  B, 

0,  D). 
House  of  correction,  a  place  to  be  visited  by  the  nocturnal  commis- 
sioners for  the  suppression  of  crime  by  means  of  Bistable  exhorta- 
tions— a  sort  of  reformatory  (Tr.  v.  453,  454,  535;  Laws,  909  A; 
962  D). 

,uman  body,  its  sundered  parts  represented  as  always  in  search  of 
their  missing  half  (Tr.  iii.  513 ;  Symp.  192  C)  ;  not  an  association 
to  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  sensual  gratification,  but  through  an 
irrepressible  desire  for  the  filling  of  a  felt  want  (ib.). 
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Hmnaa  life  compared  to  a  ca8k  filled  and  emptied  by  large  hole?  (Tr. 
i.  192,  193;  Gorg.  494  B). 

Human  mind  compared  to  the  case  of  captives  shut  up  in  a  d^ep  cavern, 
chained  neck  and  leg,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  davfight  behind 
them  shining  dovrn  the  cave's  mouth,  or  one  anotheE  but  only  to 
view  certain  shadows  of  a  moving  throng,  or  of  puppets  on  a  stage 
erected  behind  them  and  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire  (Tr.  ii.  202,  203  ; 
Eep.  514  A,  B ;  515  A) ;  captives  so  situated  woiild  give  names  to 
these  shadows  and  attribute  to  them  any  sounds  that  might  be 
uttered  (Tr.  203 ;  515  B),  as  if  these  were  real  persons  and  things 
(Tr.  203 ;  515  0).  Suppose  now  that  either  of  these  captives  is  made 
to  face  the  daylight  and  to  look  at  real  objects,  would  he  not  deem 
his  previous  impressions  the  truer?  (Tr.  203 ;  515  D) ;  would  he  not 
be  indignant  and  blinded  if  dragged  into  broad  daylight,  still  more 
suddenly,  and  would  he  not  prefer  first  to  look  at  shadows,  and  then 

,  at  reflections  of  the  sun  and  objects,  before  liis  eye  should  be  used  to 
gaze  at  objects  themselves?  (Tr.  204;  516  A);  his  next  advance 
would  be  to  look  at  the  heavens  at  night  and  sunset,  and  last  of  9II 
lie  would  venture  to  look  at  the  sun  itself  (Tr.  204 ;  516  B). "  When 

,  thoroughly  habituated  to  the  upper  light,  he  would  acquire  a  feeling 
of  pity  for  his  feUow-captives  and  contempt  for  their  estimates  and 
rewards  amongst  themselves  (Tr.  204,  205 ;  516  C,  D,  E).  Suppose 
now  that  the  liberated  person  should  redescend  into  the  cavern,  his 
eyes  filled  with  darkness,  could  he,  until  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
argue  with  the  dwellers  there  without  becoming  a  laughing-stock,  or 
its  being  supposed  that  his  eyesight  had  been  ruined  by  excess  of 
light  when  in  the  upper  glare?  (Tr.  204,  205;  516  E;  517  A).  In 
the  same  way  the  region  of  the  phsenomenal  is  a  prison ;  the  fire  that 
casts  the  shadows  is  there  represented  by  the  visible  sun ;  the  ascent 
to  upper  daylight  is  a  passage  to  the  region  of  the  Intelligible,  and  the 
upper  Sim  is  the  Good  or  Ultimatum,  the  last  arrived  at,  the  source  of 
all  rectitude  and  beautiful  things  (Tr.205;  517  B,C);  the  redescent 
from  divine  contemplations  to  human  miseries  and  ills,  and  the  mind's 
confusions  about  the  shadows  of  the  just,  here  represented  by  the 
figures  that  cast  the  shadows,  is  analogous  to  the  re-entrance  of  the 
cavern  (Tr.  205,  206 ;  517  D) ;  the  sources  of  confusion  are  the  pas- 
sage out  of  darkness  into  light  and  out  of  light  into  darkness  (Tr.  206 
518  A) ;  so  with  the  soul  out  of  the  gloom  of  dark  ignorance  into  the 
brighter  atmosphere  of  the  Good,  and  vice  versa  (Tr.  206 ;  518  B) ; 
all  this  proves  not  that  science  or  knowledge  can  be  put,  like  sight, 
into  the  blind  soul,  but  that  if  we  turn  to  truth,  it  must  be  vrith  the 
whole  soul,  but  brought  round  through  a  circuit  till  it  can  gaze  on 
reality  (Tr.  206, 207 ;  518  C) ;  this  reality  is  the  Good ;  its  object  is  not 
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to  enable  the  eye  to  see,  but  to  see  aright  (Tr.  207 ;  518  D) ;  onr 
thinting  may  take  a  wrong  circuit  (Tr.  207 ;  518  E) ;  tlie  ascent  and 
descent  is  to  be  made  by  those  who  would  rule  tfie  state,  with  a  view 
to  render  help  to  those  in  flie  gloom  (Tr.  206,  207,  208;  518  C,  D, 
E ;  620,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E ;  see  also  Tr.  222 ;  532  B). 

Human  nature,  as  a  compound  monster,  is  made  up  of  the  reasonable, 
thejimpulsive,  and  the  bestial  (Ti.  ii.  279 ;  Eep.  588  C,  D) ;  invested 
with  and  subject  to  evil  necessarily  (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset.  176  A). 

Human  sacrifices  stiU  extant  among  men  (Tr.  t.  243,  244 ;  Laws, 
782  0). 

Human  weight  in  the  scale  is  nothingness  and  unmanliness  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  divme  (Tr.  i.  411;  Theaet.  176  0). 

Humility  of  the  captain  who  has  brought  his  passengers  safe  over  the 
sea  (Tr.  215 ;  Gorg.  511  E). 

Hunger  and  thirst  (Tr.  iv.  49,  50 ;  Phileb.  34  E) ;  are  they  evils  when 
evils  are  destroyed,  or  wiU  they  exist  in  any  case  so  long  as  animal 
nature  lasts  ?  (Tr.  i.  504 ;  Lys.  221  A) ;  they  are  the  keenest  of  our 
desires,  and  what  is  desired  in  their  case  is  the  quelling  a  want  or 
satisfying  a  craving  (Tr.  ii.  122,  124;  Eep.  437  D;  439  A). 

Hunting  with  violence  includes  piracy,  enslaving  others,  tyrannous  and 
warlike  expeditions  (Tr.  iii.  112;  Sophist,  222  C);  the  general's  art  of 
hunting  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  louse  catcher,  though  the  more 
showy  of  the  two  (Tr.  120 ;  227  B) ;  hunting  of  men  in  war  (Tr.  v. 
311;  Laws,  823  E;  Tr.  iii.  76  ;  Euthyd.  290  B);  astronomers,  geo- 
meters, and  logicians  are  hunters  (Tr.  76;  290  C),  and  generals 
(Tr.77;  290  D). 

of  men,  animals,  and  fish  (Tr.  110,  113 ;  Sophist,  221  B,  C ; 

223  B). 

Hurtful,  the  question  is  asked,  whether  that  which  is  so  is  to  be  given 
to.  friends  ?  (Tr.  ii.  6,  7 ;  Bep.  332  B). 

Husbandman  bestows  his  chief  care  on  young  plants  (Tr.  i.  458; 
Euthyp.  2  C) ;  when  the  plant  has  sprouted,  it  afterwards  requires 
great  care  (Tr.  iv.  401  to  403 ;  Theag.  121  B ;  122  A,  C,  D). 

Hydra,  lopped  and  respronting,  apt  image  of  sophistry,  was  too  much 
for  Hercules ;  and  so,  too,  that  other  sophist,  the  crab,  that  has 
■  lately  sailed  in  from  the  sea  (Tr.  iii.  86 ;  Euthyd.  297  0). 

Hypotheses  are  to  pure  ideas  what  reflections  from  smooth  bodily  sur-/ 

'4SESTEre'to  corporeal  things  (Tr.  ii.  199  to  201 ;  Eep.  510  B,  C,  D ; 
511  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  the  soul  is  compelled  to  use  them,  and  cannot  start 
from  the  outset  wholly  o  priori,  as  if  they  were  fundamental  first  prin- 
ciples, but  only  employs  them  as  stepping-stones  and  resting-places,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  rise  to  the  unconditioned,  and  thence  descend 
again,  discarding  all  that  is  merely  derived  from  sense  and  employing 
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only  ideaa  (Tr.  200;  511  B) ;  the  science  of  the  real  and  intelligible 
is  to  be  rendered  clearer  by  means  ofmalebtiSB',  and  not  by  making 
hypotheses  fundameuttd  or  primitive  assumptions  (Tr.  201 ;  511  C) ; 
this  dealing  with  hypotheses  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  under- 
standing, Si<{ypiojiiot  that  of  pure  reason  or  intellect,  vois,  whose 
operation  is  vS^IJk.  This  Siivoia  is  only  second  in  rank,  interme- 
diate between  pure  intellect  and  notion  or  opinion  (Tr.  201 ;  511 
D).  The  third  functioii  next  in  rank  is  Tiians,  belief  or  credence ; 
and  the  fourth  is  iiKaaii.,  or  conjecture  (Tr.  201,  224 ;  511  E ;  533 
E) ;  the  defect  of  hypotheses  is,  ttiat  they  cannot,  as  a  sole  ground, 
attain  to  science  or  knowledge  (Tr.  223 ;  533  C). 


Ibycns,  the  horse  of.  "While  Zeno  was  thus  speaking,  Autiphon 
stated  that  Fythodorus  said  that  he  and  Aristotle  and  the  rest 
begged  Parmenides  to  explain  himself.  That  on  this,  Parmenides 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  concede  the  request,  observing  that  it 
seemed  to  >iiTn  that  he  was  experiencing^ what  the  horse  of  Ibycus 
underwent,  to  whom,  as  an  old  racer,  and  trembling  for  the  result, 
when  about  to  be  harnessed  for  the  contest,  knowing  the  chances  of 
tlie  course,  he,  Ibycus,  compared  himself,  and  declared  his  unwilling- 
ness, as  an  old  man,  to  be  compelled  to  follow  his  love  pursuits.  So, 
too,  I  seem  to  myself  to  remember  and  dread  the  necessity  of  having 
at  my  time  of  life  to  swim  through  such  and  so  boundless  a  sea  of 
words"  (Tr.  iii.  419, 420 ;  Parm.  136E;  137  A;  Tr.  i.  318;  PhsBdr. 
242  D). 

Idea  of  good  in  man  and  the  universe,  the  absurdity  of  one  who  wished 
to  realise  this,  and  who  desired  a  mixture  the  most  beautiful  and 
free  from  ferment,  endeavouring  to  mingle  the  pleasures  which 
attend  on  folly  and  baseness  with  those  of  the  understanding  (Tr.  iv. 
102, 103  ;  Phileb.  63 ;  D,  E ;  64  A). 

Ideas  are  twofold,  having  relation  to  desire  and  opinion — the  one  class 
aiming  to  satisfy  an  inborn  love  of  pleasure,  the  other  looking  to  an 
acquired  estimate  of  what  is  best  (Tr.  i.  312 ;  Phsedr.  237  D) ;  iXtiBfis 
S6iai  sometimes  represent  innate  ideas  or  intuitions  (Tr.  ui.  25,  28, 
29 ;  Meno.  84,  0,  D  ;  86  A,  B,  0,  and  what  precedes) ;  ideas  under- 
lying many  objects,  or  comprehending  many  things  externally 
different,  are  the  foundation  of  all  classification  (Tr.  161 ;  Sophisl^ 
253  D) ;  pure  ideas  unknown  to  us ;  according  to  Socrates,  these  elS?) 
or  class  forms  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  soul;  on  which Parmtnides 
asks  whether  each  of  these  thought  conceptions  is  one  in  the  mind, 
and  can  there  be  a  notion  of  nothing?  (Tr.  411,  412;  Parm.  13.Bj; 
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if  objecfB  partake  of  their  class  notion,  they  must  think  or  not  be  part 
of  it  (Tr.  412 ;  132  0) ;  to  this  Socrates  replies,  that  this  partaking 
is  only  resemblance  to  a  pattern ;  but  Parmenidea  on  this  objects, 
that  by  virtue  of  this  mutual  resemblance  there  must  be  a  reproduc- 
tion of  these  class  notions  ad  infimtum,  object  and  pattern  becoming 
confouilded  (Tr.  412 ;  132  D) ;  difficulty  of  giving  a  distinct  existence 
to  ideas  (Tr.  413 ;  133  A) ;  if  self-existent,  it  is  not  in  us  (Ti.  413 ; 
133  C) ;  and  further,  accordiug  to  this  philosopher,  they  are  not  only 
not  ill  us,  but  they  must  remain  unknown  to  us  (Tr.  415  ;  134  B,  C)  ; 
and  this  raises  a  doubt  whether  the  deity  can  know  what  takes  pla<!e 
among  us  or  we  anything  of  things  divine  (Tr.  415,  416 ;  134  D)  ; 
association  of  the  etSos  of  the  boy  and  lyre,  is  a  result  of  memory 
(Tr.  i.  73,  74  ;  Phsed.  73  D) ;  ideas  here,  iSe'ai,  stand  single  and  alone, 
and  the  concretes  included  under  them  are  the  many  (Tr.  ii.  284; 
Ben.  596B'l ;  the  maker  of  furniture  looks  to  the  idea,  but  is  not  one 
who  &shions  that  (ib.) ;  and  with  such  a  maker  he  proceeds  to  con- 
trast Him  who  is  emphatically  the  Maker,  who  is  not  only  able  to 
make  furniture,  but  plants  and  animals  and  himself,  and  earth  and 
heavens  and  gods,  and  all  things  in  heaven  and  beneath  the  earth 
(Tr.  285 ;  596  C) ;  man  has  to  understand  by  means  of  a  so-called 
Ideal  form  or  clSos,  derived  from  many  sensations  or  perceptions, 
brought  into  a  unity  by  reasoning,  and  this  is  a  reminiscence  of  what 
we  beheld  iu  a  previous  state,  when  we  journeyed  with  the  gods,  and 
closely  surveyed  existence  (Tr.  i,  325 ;  Phsedr.  249  B,  C). 
Identity,  how  is  our  personal,  affected  by  our  knowing  or  not  knowing 
the  same  thing  (.Tr.  i.  399;  Theaet.  106  B),  or  undergoing  any 
change  of  any  other  kind  ?  (Tr.  400 ;  166  0) ;  explained  as  not  consist- 
iiig  in  being  made  up  of  the  same  atoms,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  hair,  which 
are  always  changiag,  but  from  the  same  peison  undergoing  this  con- 
tinued renewal  (Tr.  iii.  543,  644 ;  Symp.  207  D) ;  it  is  just  the  same 
with  regard  to  mental  habitudes,  opinions,  desires,  pleasures,  and 
pains,  which  are  always  partly  perishing,  partly  reproduced  (Tr.  544 ; 

207  B) ;  identity  of  knowledge  is  preserved  by  memory  (Tr.  544 ; 

208  A) ;  human  identity  is  not  like  the  divine,  by  its  being  unchange- 
ably the  same,  but  is  maintained  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  the 
old  with  new  (ib.)  ;  it  is  by  this  renewal  and  regeneration  that  the 
mortal  partakes  of  immortality,  and  this  renovation  is  the  function  of 
love  (Tr.  545;  208  B). 

Ignorance  to  be  accounted  an  overwhelming  evil  in  the  state  or  private 
person,  though  it  may  not  affect  the  artizan's  skill  in  his  particular 
trade,  and  where  it  exists  no  rule  must  be  conceded,  but  only 
obloquy,  however  sharp-witted  or  expert  in  shifts  the  man  may  be 
(Tr.  V.  98,  99 ;  Laws,  689  B,  0,  D);  but  even  ignorance  is  not  the 
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worst  of  evils,  as  kaowledge,  with  bad  guidance  and  direction,  entails 
worse  consequences  (Tr.  302 ;  819  A) ;  he  who  is  in  ignorance  of  his 
own  endowments  is  in  ignorance  of  those  of  others  (Tr.  iv.  386; 
Alcib.  I.  133  E) ;  cases  fexist  in  which  it  may  be  advantageous  (Tr. 
383,  384 ;  Alcib.  II.  143  C) ;  ignorance  at  the  helm  of  affairs  enslaves 
others  under  evil  guidance  (Tr.  iii.  64;  JButhyd.  281  D),  and  is  as 
productive  of  mischief  as  mtelligence  of  good  (ib.) ;  according  to  the 
sophistic  reasoning  exhibited,  it  is  neither  possible  to  lie  nor  Enter- 
tain a  false  impression,  ner  to  be  in  ignorance  (Tr,  71,  72 ;  287  A) ; 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  strong  is  hateful  and  discreditable  (Tr. 
iv.  77 ;  Phileb.  49  C,  E),  but  laughable  on  the  part  of  the  weak 
(ib.)  ;  ignorance  as  contrasted  with  the  Delphic  gnome  (Tr.  74,  75 ; 
48  0) ;  threefold  in  respect  of  money,  beauty,  and  virtue  (Tr.  75 ; 
48  E). 

Ignorance  of  our  true  worth  and  weight,  as  compared  with  deity,  is  base- 
ness (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset.  176  0)  ;  ignorance  -is  never  voluntary,  but 
is  a  delusion  (Tr.  iii.  122  ;  Sophist,  228  D) ;  is  a  want  of  wise  appre- 
ciation (ib.) ;  is  destructive  of  beauty  and  measure  (ib.) ;  is  a  disease 
of  soul  (ib.)  ;  its  worst  form  is  pretending  to  know  when  it  does 
not  know,  and  from  this  source  mostly  aU  mental  error  arises  (Tr. 
124;  229  C);  is  false  opinion  (Tr.  i.  404;  Theset.  170  C;  Tr.  ii. 
129 ;  Eep.  443  B)  ;  ignorance  in  the  soul  is  a  lie  (Tr.  63 ;  382  B)  ; 
both  ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  knowledge  on  the  other  are  dis- 
tinct &om  opinion ;  the  former  has  to  do  with  the  non-existent,  the 
second  with  the  existent,  and  the  last  with  both  (Tr.  163  to  166 ; 
Eep.  476  E ;  477  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  478  A,  B,  C,  D). 

Ignorant  persons  tell  truth  without  intending  it  (Tr.  iv.  268 ;  Hipp. 
Min.  367  A) ;  he  is  ignorant  who  cannot  give  an  account  of  a  matter 
(Tr.  i.  444 ;  TheSJt.  202  0) ;  the  ignorant  and  bad  person  will  desire 
a  larger  share  than  is  his  due  among  those  who  are  like  him  or  un- 
like (Tr.  ii.  28  ;  Rep.  350  B). 

Images,  reflected  by  glass  or  water,  distinguished  from  those  existing 
in  the  mind  (Tr.  iii.  139;  Sophist, -240  A);  reflections  from  water 
(Tr.  ii.  204 ;  Eep.  516  A) ;  formed  by  mirrors  (Tr.  84 ;  402  A,  B ; 
Tr.  v.  445 ;  Laws,  905  B) ;  from  water  or  glass  (Tr.  ii.  285 ;  Eep. 
596  D ;  Tr.  351 ;  Tim.  46  A ;  Tr.  384 ;  Tim.  72  C ;  Tr.  i.  450 ;  Thesst. 
206  D) ;  as  in  a  mirror  which  returns  images  to  your  view  (Tr.  iii. 
343  ;  Cratyl.  414  C  ;  ii.  382  ;  Tim.  71  B) ;  reference  to  a  man  seeing 
himself  in  the  object  of  his  love  as  in  a  mirror  (Tr.  i.  332 ;  Phsedr. 
255  D) ;  images  of  the  poets  (Tr.  ii.  290,  291 ;  Eep.  600  D,  E ;  601 
C) ;  image  of  the  sun  (Tr.  v.  428  ;  Laws,  897  D) ;  image  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  head  and  intellect  (969  B) ;  into  what  woidd  the  eye  look 
if  it  wished  to  see  itself?  clearly  a  mirror  (Tr.  iv.  365 ;  Alcib.  I.  132 
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E) ;  image  of  the  observer  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  at  which  he  looks 
(Tr.  366  ;  133  A);  reversed  (Tr.  ii.  351 ;  Tim.  46  A). 
Imagination,  its  power,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  draughtsman 
who  paints  images  in  our  souls,  and  the  soul  as  a  book  written  in  by 
a  penman,  who  is  memory  aided  by  sensation,  and  the  affections 
blending  the  expression  into  a  whole  (Tr.  iv.  58 ;  Phileb.  39  A,  B). 
Here  is  the  theory  of  representation,  as  distinct  from  presentation. 
But  this  operation  has  reference  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
and  past,  in  respect  both  of  What  is  real  and  imaginary  (Tr.  59 ;  89 
0).  There  is  also  a  realm  of  fancy  productive  of  intense  gratifica- 
tion (Tr.  60 ;  40  A) ;  to  the  good  man,  for  the  most  part,  true  delinea- 
tions are  brought  before  his  mind,  and  false  to  the  bad  man,  which 
mimic  the  true  in  an  absurd  way,  so  that  where  opinions  are  too 
rashly  indulged,  all  may  prove  visionary,  and  the  man  opine  about 
what  never  did,  nor  does,  nor  shall  exist  (Tr.  60,  61 ;  40  B,  C,  D). 
Imitation,  or  affectation  of  foreign  manners,  referred  to  as  a  thing  to 
be  guarded  against  in  Plato's  Magnetic  community,  it  being  an 
excellent  thing  that  a  state  should  be  incapable,  by  gross  imitation, 
of  aping  its  enemies  (Tr.  v.  122 ;  Laws,  705  C) ;  of  the  virtues  of 
deceased  persons  (Tr.  iv.  188 ,-  Menex.  236  E) ;  its  bad  effect  imless 
good  models  are  proposed  (Tr.  ii.  76 ;  Eep.  395  C,  D) ;  the  evil  of 
imitating  wrangling  women  or  persons  lamenting  (ib.);  imitation 
of  evil  men  and  cowards  bad,  whether  in  action  or  in  words  (Tr.  76 ; 
395  B) ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  imitation  of  madmen  (Tr.  77 ;  396 
A) ;  or  of  artizans  or  of  naval  commanders  (Tr.  77 ;  396  B) ;  or  of 
neighing  horses,  bellowing  bulls,  rustling  rivers,  and  such  like  (ib.) ; 
no  good  man  attempts  to  imitate  the  acts  of  an  inferior  (Tr.  77 ;  396 
D,  E;  see  also  Tr.  78,  79;  397  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  398  A,  B);  in  one 
sense,  a  man  can  make  a  universe  by  holding  up  a  mirror  to  the 
world  spread  around  him,  that  is,  he  can  produce  a  phssnomenal  image 
of  it,  not  the  thing  itself  (Tr.  285,  286;  596  E);  the  painter  of 
animals,  or  he  who  paints  filmiture,  is  a  second  kind  of  maker  (ib.) ; 
the  actual  furniture  or  cabinet-maker  is  a  maker  in  a  higher  sense; 
but  he  does  not  make  the  cTSos,  or  special  idea  of  chair  and  table 
(Tr.  286 ;  597  A)  ;  this  power  belongs  to  deity  alone  (ib.).  Deity, 
couch-maker,  and  painter  are  three  orders  of  creative  agents ;  the 
first  makes. only  what  is  essentially  "couch,"  the  second  makes  many 
couches,  and  the  third  imitates  only  the  things  of  which  the  tv^o 
former  were  artificers  (Tr.  286,287;  597  B,  C,  D,  E).  The  imita- 
tor is  therefore  third  in  order,  and  such  is  the  poet  (ib.).  The 
painter  neither  imitates  the  absolute  pattern  nor  the  concrete  reality, 
but  only  the  latter  as  seen  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  true  material  nature  (Tr.  287 ;  598  A,  B) ;  but  still 
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he  can  deceive  children  and  i^orant  persons  (Tr.  287;  598  0); 
temarks  on  the  folly  of  listening  to  the  exaggerated  praise  of  mounte- 
banks, who  cannot  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
truth  and  its  imitations  (Tr.  287,  288 ;  598  D) ;  we  are  told  that 
Homer  and  the  poets  know  all  arts,  and  how  it  stands  with  human 
nature  as  to  virtue  and  vice,  things  terrestrial  and  divine  (Tr.  288  ; 

598  E) ;  a  good  pbet,  as  imitator,  should  know  what  he  writes  about 
(ib.)  ;  do  those  who  praise  him  discern  whether  he  speaks  the  truth 
or  merely  composes  phantasies  1  (Tr.  288 ;  599  A) ;  is  it  the  main 
object  of  life  to  execute  imaginary,  representations  ?  (ib.) ;  one  who 
is  skilled  in  truth  will  be  more  solicitous  for  deeds  than  for  imitations 
(Tr.  288 ;  599  B) ;  we  will  not  ask  Homer  or  other  poets  what 
persons  they  restored  to  health  or  what  disciples  of  physio  they  left 
behind  them,  as  this  might  be  pressing  them  too  hardly ;  but  what 
state  was  ever  bettered  by  their  depicting  of  ennobling  events? 
(Tr.  288,  289;  599  C,  D,  E);  Italy  and  Sicily  say  that  they  were 
bettered  by  Oharondas,  and  we  by  Solon ;  but  who  names  Homer 
and  his  fellows  amongst  even  the  Homeridae  themselves?  (Tr.  289; 

599  E);  what  battle  was  ever  fought  imder  Homer  as  leader  or 
counsellor  ?  (Tr.  289  ;  600  A) ;  what  deeds  has  he  done  like  Thales 
the  Milesian,  or  Anaeharsis  the  Scythian  ?  what  course  of  life  styled 
Homeric,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagorean,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity?  (Tr.  289  ;  600  B)  ;  he  was  not  even  valued  when 
alive  (ib.) ;  Homer  would  have  had  followers  like  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  or  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  had  he  been  able  to  make  men  better 
(Tr.  289,  290 ;  600  0) ;  would  have  created  »  fwror  and  been  carried 
on  men's  heads,  and  not  suffered  to  be  a  wandering  rhapsodist,  but 
rather  richly  portioned  to  stay  at  home  (Tr.  290 ;  600  D,  E).  Since 
Homer's  time  all  the  writers  of  poetry  have  been  imitators  of  the 
virtue  of  images  (ib.)  ;  the  painter  imitates  by  colours  and  forms,  the 
verse-maker  colours  by  verbs  and  nouns  (Tr.  290 ;  601  A) ;  measure, 
and  rhythm,  and  harmony  give  a  chafm  to  subjects  or  imitations 
otherwise  worthless  when  stripped  of  the  colours  of  music  (Tr.  290, 
291 ;  601  B) ;  the  imitator  is  the  maker  of  an  image,  and  knows 
only  the  phenomenal;  but  neither  painter  nor  manufachu'er  knows 
the  use  of  things,  which  is  reserved  for  him  alone  who  uses  them 
(Tr.  291 ;  601  C) ;  in  every  case  there  is  the  use,  construction,  and 
imitation,  of  which  the  first  is  the  most  important ;  for  example,  the 
flute-playor  controls  the  ilute-maker,  who  must  be  guided  by  the 
former  (Tr.  291 ;  601  D,  E) ;  but  the  imitator  will  neither  know  nor 
opine  about  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  a  thing  (Tr.  291;  602  A); 
he  imitates  what  pleases  the  crowd,  not  in  earnest  but  in  sport,  and 
guch  is  the  writer  of  tragedy  or  the  epic  (Tr.  291,  292;  602  B). 

2  0 
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The  phaanomenal  must  yield  to  the  rationalizing  or  compntatiTS  (Tr. 
292;  602  C,  D);  hence  imitatioa  has  a  low  aim  and  produces  a 
corresponding  result  (Tr.  293 ;  603  B) ;  not  merely  when  it  appeals 
to  t'he'eye,  but  to  the  ear  (Tr.  293 ;  603  C)  ;  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
man  submits  to  the  yoice  of  reason  and  law,  and  represses  strong 
outbursts  of  feeling  in.  public,  and  this  affords  little  handle  for  imita- 
tion ;  while  the  display  of  a  temper  so  foreign  to  it  is  unsuited  for 
theatrical  represeatation  (Tr.  293,  294 ;  603  D,  E ;  604  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E) ;  the  poet  must  exhibit  passion,  not  quietude,  if  he  is  to  bef 
popular ;  he  is  nearly  related  to  the  painter  in  the  way  of  compa- 
rison, and  composes  trumpery  fur  truth.  Besides  this,  he  appeals  to 
the  passionate  element  in  the  sovd,  and  not  to  the  rational,  and  so 
betrays  the  more  virtuous  part  of  his  citizens,  making  the  rabble 
their  masters  (Tr.  294,  295 ;  605  A,  B) ;  he  confounds  the  real  sizes 
of  objects  and  fabricates  shadows  destitute  of  truth  (Tr.  295;  605 
C) ;  but  one  bad  feature  is,  the  production  of  inconsistency,  seeing  we 
praise,  in  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets,  those  indications  of  passionate 
grief  which,  as  private  individuals,  we  aim  to  suppress  (Tr.  295 ; 
605  D,  E) ;  and  yet  something  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  our  having 
such  an  outlet  for  the  indidgence  of  grief  in  the  case  of  other  men>s 
sufferings,  though  most  persons  overlook  the  fact  that  our  own  forti- 
tude is  thereby  endangered  (Tr.  295,  296 ;  606  A,  B);  the  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  laughter  and  comedy  (Tr.  296 ;  606  C) ;  moreover, 
poetic  imitation  waters  the  growth  of  the  concupiscent  feelings 
instead  of  drying  them  up  (Tr.  296;  606  D)  ;  only  the  hymns  and 
panegyrics  of  the  gods  ought  to  be  received  in  the  new  state,  which 
must  be  selected  from  the  rest  of  Homer's  poetry,  while,  we  admit 
his  greatness  as  a  poet,  and  politely  assent  to  those  who  laud  him ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  must  refuse  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  honied 
muse  (Tr.  296,  297  ;  606  E ;  607  A,  B) ;  there  has  been  an  old  long- 
standing feud  between  poetry  and  philosophy  (Tr.  297 ;  607  C) ;  loving 
poetry  for  her  charm,  we  would  willingly  lend  attentive  ear  to  any 
apology  offered  on  her  behalf,  fond  as  we  are  of  Homer  (ib.) ;  we 
would  recall  sentence  of  banishment,  and  bring  her  back  from  exile, 
listen  attentively  to  aU  that  can  be  said  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
assured  that  if  we  can  be  convinced  we  shall  be  the  gainers  (Tr. 
297 ;  607  D) ;  but  not  even  this  lingering  fondness  and  passion  for 
an  old  love  must  be  allowed  to  seduce  us,  seeing  that  the  whole 
question  of  virtue  and  righteousness  is  involved  in  the  issue  (Tr.  297, 
298 ;  607  B ;  608  A,  B) ;  imitation  represents  men  as  doing  both 
enforced  an^  voluntary  actions  (Tr.  293  ;  608  0),  and  supposing  that 
in  doing  th^m  they  have  done  well  or  ill  (ib.).  There  is  a  gopd  deal 
inore  on  imitation  as  piaotised  by  the  sophist  (Sophist,  234  B  to  236  £  i 
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a,lBo  Sophist,  267  A  to  268  B)  ;  imitation  is  genei^aUy  &lsehood  or  a 
source  of  false  impression ;  primarily  human-  art  is  imitative  as  com- 
pared with  divine ;  imitation  is  also  opposed  to  science  (Tr.  iii.  130 
to  134,  188  to  186, 183, 184 ;  Sophist,  267  A,  B,  E). 

Imitators  do  not  strictly  copy  nature  (Tr.  iii.  132 ;  Sophist,  235  A)  ; 
compared  with  sophists  who  deal  in  appearances  and  fancies  difiScult 
to  get  sight  of  (Tr.  132  to  134 ;  235  A  to  236  E). 

Immortality  of  the  soul ;  what  is  ceaselessly  moved  is  immortal.  Life 
ends  when  motion  is  extinct,  but  the  self-moving  is  the  fountain  and 
source  of  motion  to  all  other  things.  The  absolute  beginning  is 
uilbegotten  and  incorruptible.  The  absolute  self-moving  is  neither 
begotten  nor  destroyed,  or  with  it  all  the  motion  in  the  universe  must 
cease.  The  source  of  all  activity  is  therefore  immortal,  and  this  is 
of  the  essence  of  soul,  all  motion  derived  from  without  being  perish- 
able (Tr.  i.  321 ;  Phsedr.  245  B,  0,  D);  immortaUty  in  this  world  is 
not  to  be  desired  (Tr.  iv.  514;  Epist.  vii.  334  B);  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal (Tr.  514 ;  335  A),  but  we,  as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul, 
are  not  (Tr.  514 ;  334  E)  ;  life  is  a  sojourn  in  this  world  (Tr.  vi.  42 ; 
Axiooh.  365  B) ;  dreadful  to  rot  in  the  grave,  the  food  of  worms 
(Tr.  42 ;  365  0).  Socrates  tells  his  friend  that  he  unreasonably 
couples  the  phsenomena  of  sentienoy  with  a  state  of  insensibility 
(just,  we  might  say,  as  the  child  may  dread  how  he  shall  feel  in  his 
coffin)  (Tr.  42;  365  D);  the  soul  is  immortal,  only  the  dead  clay 
rots  (Tr.  43 ;  366  A),  while  the  former  exults  in  its  kindred  heaven 
and  the  exchange  of  evil  for  good  (Tr.  43 ;  366  A) ;  there  are  further 
reasons  for  the  soul's  immortality  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  a 
match  for  savage  beasts,  that  it  enables  men  to  sail  the  seas,  build 
towns,  survey  and  measure  the  heavens,  foretel  eclipses,  and  fix 
future  events  by  prediction  (Tr.  51 ;  370  B,  0) ;  our  fathers  did  not 
pray  to  have  immortal,  but  good  children  (Tr.  iv.  204,  205;  Menex. 

247  D) ;  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  should 
be  to  make  us  as  good  and  wise  as  possible  (Tr.  i.  116 ;  Phaed.  107 
0) ;  to  the  bad,  extinction  or  annihilation  must  be  regarded  as  u 
blessing  (ib.);  immortality  and  its  attendant  happiness  (Tr.  29; 
Apol.  41  C);  is  asserted  of  what  does  not  die  (Tr.  114;  Phsed. 
105  B). 

Immutability  of  moral  distinctions ;  a  fine  passage  (Tr.  iii.  288;  Cratyl. 
386  D) ;  applies  also  to  actions  (Tr.  288,  289 ;  386  B;  387  A) ;  of 
essential  being  (Tr.  i.  80,  81;   Phad.  78  D;  Tr.  iii.  152;  Sophist, 

248  A). 

Impact  of  bodies  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  lubricating  effect  of  fluids 
and  the  vjolent  commotions  of  the  air;  frypoh  n  i\urei}na(nv  iSdruv 
ffrc  Ci\v  Tyeviidrav  (Tr.  ii.  348 ;  Tim.  43  C). 
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Imports  and  exports  are  only  to  \ie  such  as  are  necessary,  or  do  not 
impoverish  a  country  (Tr.  v.  345,  318,  350;  Laws,  847  C;  849  B; 
850  A;  Tr.  459,  460  ;  915  D,  E);  -where  further  rales  about  trading 
and  credit  are  laid  down,  utterly  at  variance  with  our  notions  of  free 
trade.  Frankincense  and  purple  stufis  are  excepted  from  prohibition, 
as  needed  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  not  indigenous. 

ImpoBsibility  of  error,  lying,  or  false  opinion,  according  to  one  of  the 
sophists  (Tr.  iii.  71,  72  ;  Euthyd.  287  A). 

Improvements,  public,  as  to  roads,  fountains,  culverts,  drains,  water- 
levels,  &c.  (I'r.  V.  206  to  208;  Laws,  761  A,  B,  C,  D);  improvement 
of  oratory,  by  knowledge  and  practice,  is  on  a  par  with  what  holds 
good  in  all  other  cases.  If  a  man  is  naturally  an  orator,  he  will 
become  pre-eminently  such  by  science  and  exercise ;  but  as  an  art  it 
will  not  be  best  exemplified  by  following  the  path  of  Tisias  and 
Thrasymaohus  (Tr.  i.  348;  Phaedr.  269  D). 

Impure,  the,  cannot  attain  to  the  pure  (Tr.  i.  65 ;  Phaed.  67  A) ;  the 
impure  soul  will  be  shunned  in  Hades,  and  none  will  be  willing  to 
be  its  fellow-traveller  or  guide  (Tr.  116,  117;  108  A,  B);  described 
as  wandering  abqut  wholly  perplexed  (Tr.  117 ;  108  C) ;  opposite  in 
this  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  good  soul  (ib.). 

Inadequacy  of  the  materialistic  explanation  of  the  act  of  sitting  (Tr.  i. 
105;  Phsed.  99  A). 

Incantation  and  charms,  used  like  the  torpedo,  to  render  a  man  help- 
less (Tr.  iii.  17, 18 ;  Meno.  80  A) ;  torpedo  again  referred  to  (Tr.  25 ; 
84  B;  84  0). 

Incomprehensibility  and  invisibility  of  deity,  feigned  by  us,  as  an 
immortal  animal  (Tr.  i.  322 ;  Phsedr.  246  A). 

Incorporeal,  ordaining  power  as  the  KSir/ios,  about  to  rule  beautifully ; 
the  body  animated  by  soul  is  an  appropriate  image  of  the  present 
reasoning.  That  with  which  we  cannot  combine  the  notion  of  truth 
can  never  be  truly  said  to  have,  or  to  have  had  existence  (Tr.  iv.  103, 
104 ;  Phileb.  64  B) ;  it  has  no  injage  (Tr.  iii.  235,  236 ;  Statesm. 
285  E) ;  is  expounded  by  words  alone  (ib.). 

Indestructibility  of  what  is  immortal  (Tr.  i.  114,  115 ;  Phssd.  106  B, 
D,  B). 

Indifference  to  pain  and  pleasure,  something  different  both  from  joying 
and  grieving  (Tr.  iv.  46  ;  Phileb.  33  A);  not  godlike  (Tr.  47;  33 
B) ;  contrasted  witix  change  from  the  normal  state  (Tr.  65 ;  43  C) ; 
the  pleasantest  of  all  states  a  negative  one ;  truth  of  this  questioned 

.  (Tr.  66;  43  D);  similarity  between  not  being  pained  and  being 
joyous  (Tr.  67;  44  A) ;  persons  in  fever  feel  greater  pleasure  in  the 
relief  of  thirst  than  those  in  health  (Tr.  68 ;  45  B) ;  gr^test  plea- 
sures and  pains  occur  in  an  evil  condition  of  soul  and  body  (Tr.  70 ; 
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45  E) ;  pleasure  of  scratching  (Tr.  70 ;  46  A) ;  dying  with  pleasure 
(Tr.  72, 73 ;  47  B)  ;  rage,  and  terror,  and  envy,  all  pains  of  the  soul, 
have  their  boundless  gratification  (Tr.  73,  74 ;  47  B) ;  pleasure  of 
tears  at  tragic  representation,  and  mixed  pain  and  pleasure  at  the 
witnessing  comedy  (Tr.  74 ;  48  A). 

Indistinctness  of  ideas  or  impressions,  the  cause  of  false  opinion  (Tr.  i. 
435  ;  Theffit.  195  A) ;  things  referred  to  the  wrong  pattern  (ib.). 

Individual  is  contemplated  after  considering  the  relation  of  a  subject 
to  the  community  (Tr.  ii.  47,  48 ;  Eep.  369  A) ;  the  individual,  and 
also  the  state  and  community,  are  wise,  courageous,  and  just  in  a 
similar  way  (Tr.  126,  127  ;  441  0,  D). 

Indulgence  is  virtue,  according  to  Oallicles  (Tr.  i.  191 ;  Gorg. 
492  D). 

Inequality.  Number,  weight,  and  measiure  are  the  counters  of  justice 
(Tr.  V.  200;  Laws,  757  B);  which  distributes  more  to  the  more 
worthy,  less  to  the  less,  according  to  the  Scriptural  case  of  "  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given"  (Tr.  200;  757  C);  equality  of  the  lot 
(Tr.  201 ;  757  E). 

Infemy,  tiie  road  to  it  easy : — 

"This  law  supreme  the  immortal  gods  have  set, 
That  virtue  can  aloue  be  reached  by  sweat ; 
Straight  is  the  traclc,  and  rugged  at  the  first, 
Till  up  the  hill  your  steps  have  climbed  the  worst ; 
Easy  the  rest,  despite  the  toil  and  pain, 
The  cherished  prize  of  conquest  to  obtain." 

(Tr.  V.  144;  Laws,  718  D,  B.)    This  is  the/ociJis  deecemm  Avemi. 

Infant,  see  description  of  (Tr.  vi.  44 ;  Axioch.  366  D) ;  learns  by  suffer- 
ing; "burnt  child  dreads  the  fire"  (Tr.  iii.  574 ;  Symp.  222  B). 

Inferior,  ought  not  to  pay  court  to  superior,  lest  his  motives  should  be 
misconstrued ;  it  is  different  when  the  sovereign  honours  the  philo- 
sopher, since  he  then  merely  courts  philosophy  itself  (Tr.  iv.  481, 
482;  Bpist.  ii.  312  C). 

Infidelity  is  not  to  be  punished,  though  we  ought  to  think  with  the 
legislator  on  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  and  just  (Tr.  v.  414;  Laws, 
890  B,  0,  D). 

Infinitude  in  things  is  baffling,  and  puts  one  out  of  rhythm  and  reckon- 
ing in  thinking  (Tr.  iv.  18;  Phileb.  17  D,  B);  it  is  of  no  use  to 
grasp  at  it  at  once,  we  must  first  contemplate  it,  not  as  a  unit  or 
whole,  but  in  particulars,  and  thus  ascend  through  the  many  to  the 
one  (Tr.  18,  19;  18  A). 

Influence  of  situation  on  climate  and  personal  character,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten; winds,  heat,  cold,  a  barren  or  productive  soil,  propitious 
climate,  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  means  ol 
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foreign  iutercoiarse  with  guardianehip  of  the  gods — all  exerciBe  their 
modifying  action  (Tr.  v.  188;  Laws,  747  B,  C,  D). 

lafonnera  are  cheap  (Tr.  i.  33 ;  Crit.  45  A). 

Initiated,  only  to  listen  (Tr.  i.  386;  Theffit.  155  E). 

Initiation  of  the  philosopher.  After  the  close  of  this  life  and  the  pass- 
ing of  sentence  by  the  judges,  which  dooms  the  one  class  of  souls  to  a 
thousand  years  of  punishment  in  the  world  below,  and.  the  other  to  a 
similar  term  of  bliss  in  heaven,  each  class  returns  to  make  choice  of  a 
second  lifte  (see  Fable  of  Er ;  Tr.  ii.  304  to  306 ;  Eep.  614  B  to  616 
A).  But  in  this  transmigration  he  who  has  never  seen  truth  cannot 
again  recover  the  human  form  (Tr.  i.  324 ;  Fhssdr.  249  A,  B) ;  only 
by  the  dihgeut  use  of  reasoning  on  phtenomeaa  can  his  mind  be 
quickened  to  the  recollection  of  what  it  formerly  knew,  when  it  gazed 
only  on  true  existence.  The  philosopher  alone  employs  such  remi- 
niscence, and  being  initiated  with  'perfect  rites,  becomes  complete, 
attaches  himself  to  deity,  though  regarded  by  the  crowd  as  a  mad- 
man (Tr.  325 ;  249  C.  D). 

Injmed,  to  be,  is  more  disgraceful  naturally  than  to  injure,  though  the 
latter  is  worse  by  law,  according  to  the  collocutor  with  Socrates  (Tr. 
i.  180,  181 ;  Gorg.  483  A) ;  it  is  the  lot  of  a  slave  (Tr.  181 ;  483  B) ; 
this  is  denied  at  length  (Tr.  187;  489  B);  elsewhere  it  is  declared 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  greater  than  the  good  arising  &om 
doing  injustice  (Tr.  ii.  36;  Eep.  358  E);  'it  is  further  said,  that 
where  a  man  cannot  avoid  being  injured  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  physical  power,  he  enters  into  compacts  to  defend  himself  against 
the  stronger,  and  thus  laws  are  enacted  (Tr.  36 ;  359  A)^  He  who  is 
injured,  or  believes  himself  to  be  so,  seeks  to  ally  himself  with  the 
just,  and  wiU  suffer,  and  endure,  and  die  the  life  of  a  dog  to  set  him- 
self right  (Tr.  125, 126 ;  440  B) ;  a  case  of  the  emotions  siding  with 
the  reason,  and  not  the  lower  appetitive  nature  (ib.). 

Injury  of  enemies,  declared  to  be  right ;  that  it  is  not  unjust  or  invidious 
to  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes  of  foes  (Tr.  iv.  77 ;  Phileb.  49  D) ; 
laughter,  which  is  a  pleasurable  feeling,  may  also  be  indulged  at  the 
ignorance  or  misconception  of  friends  (Tr.  77,  78 ;  49  B ;  50  A) ; 
prohibited  even  against  enemies  as  making  them  worse  in  Ueu  of 
better  (Tr.  i.  39  ;  Orito,  49  C,  D). 

Injustice,  the  triumph  of  it,  seen  in  the  case  of  the  prosperity  of  old  evil- 
doers, who  leave  a  good  name  to  children's  children,  leads  to  imputing 
blame  to  the  gods  (Tr.  v.  433 ;  Laws,  899  E ;  900  A) ;  injustice  is  the 
greatest  of  calamities  to  the  doer  rather  than  to  the  sufferer  (Tr.  i. 
162 ;  Gorg.  469  B,  0) ;  &r  preferable  is  it  to  suffer  than  to  commit 
injury  (Tr.  162, 163;  469  C);  doing  it  is  less  an  evil  than  the  not 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  it  (Tr.  176, 177 ;  479  D) ;  he 
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Vfho  commits  it  ought  at  once  to  fly  to  the  judge  and  give  himself  up, 
as  the  sick  man  to  his  physician  (Tr.  177,  211;  480  A,  B;  508  E); 
even  the  avoidance  of  injustice  done  to  him  is  not  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  a  man  of  understanding  (Tr.  214  ;  511  B) ;  the  only  subject 
for  congratulation  on  his  part  is  that  he  has  not  committed  it  (Tr. 
227 ;  522  C,  D) ;  the  penalty  of  injustice  is,  not  the  flogging  or  death 
which  may  be  awarded  for  it,  events  that  may  befal  those  who  are 
not  unjust,  hut  what,  is  inevitable  in  the  degradation  of  soul  of  the 
perpetrator  and  his  future  doom  (Tr.  411,  412 ;  Theset.  176  D).  In 
the  counter  argument  injustice  is  praised  as  more  virtuous  and 
productive  of  felicity  than  moderation,  seeing  it  results  frpm  strength 
and  vigour  as  opposed  to  cowardice  and  feebleness  (Tr.  190,  191 ; 
Gorg.  492  B,  C) ;  declared  to  be  absolutely  and  wholly  bad  (Tr.  38  ; 
Crito,  49  A) ;  quite  independenly  of  the  judgment  of  the  crowd  (Tr. 
38 ;  49  B) ; .  is,  in  a  word  doing  ill  to  men  (Tr.  88,  39 ;  49  C) ;  inj  us- 
tice  domineers  over  the  simple-hearted  and  just,  whose  happiness  is 
sacrificed  for  its  benefit  (Tr.  ii.  20  ;  Bep.  343  C) ;  is  said  by  the 
correspondent  to  insure  the  utmost  felicity  to  its  perpetrator,  pro- 
vided it  be  carried  out  effectually  to  the  fullest  extreme  (Tr.  21 ;  344 
A) ;  but  when  feebly  carried  out,  only  biinge  odium  on  the  doer 
(Tr.  21 ;  344  B) ;  true,  he  says,  the  name  of  thief  and  sacrilegious 
person  is  given  to  the  partial  wrong-doer,  but  the  thorough-going 
plunderer  is  blessed  (ib.) ;  when  men  reproach  injustice,  it  is  not 
from  dislike,  but  from  the  fear  of  being  made  themselves  the  subjects 
of  it  (Tr.  21 ;  344  C) ;  the  same  respondent  styles  it  more  despotic 
and  gentlemanly  than  righteousness  (ib.) ;  this  is  again  asserted  by 
Thrasymachus  (Tr.  25,  26 ;  348  A,  B,  0) ;  declared  to  be  not  moral 
perversion,  but  clever  counselling  (Tr.  26 ;  348  D) ;  also  virtue  and 
wisdom  (Tr.  26 ;  348  E) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  produces  rebellions, 
and  hatreds,  and  factions  among  freemen  and  slaves  (Tr.  28,  29 ;  351 
D) ;  between  two  persons,  both  possessed  with  it,  causes  hate ;  in  one 
pf  two,  destioys  his  power  (Tr.  29,  30;  351  E;  352  A) ;  is  a  vice  of 
soul  (353  E)  ;  to  do  it,  said  to  be  naturally  good  (Tr.  36 ;  358  E) ; 
its  punishment  in  Hades,  according  to  Musseus  (Tr.  42 ;  363  C,  D) ; 
sweet  to  the  perpetrator,  but  disgraceful  in  opinion  and  by  law  (Tr. 
43 ;  364  A) ;  its  consequences  to  be  evaded  by  necromantic  arts  (Tr. 
43  ;■  364  B,  0) ;  blamed  through  want  of  manliness  (Tr.  46 ;  366  D) ; 
its  place  in  the  state  (Tr.  62 ;  372  A) ;  will  be  found  ip  any  state 
founded  contrary  to  the  model  one  (Tr.  102, 103 ;  420  B) ;  in  what 
it  differs  from  righteousness  (Tr.  Ill ;  427  D,  E) ;  is  a  rebellion  or 
state  of  feotion  among  the  three  departments  of  the  soul,  an  ofScious 
meddling  of  the  subordinate  with  the  ruling  part,  that  is,  the  appeti- 
tive with  the  rational  (Tr.  129 ;  444  B) ;  is  intemperance,  ignorance, 
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cowardice,  and  baseness  (Tr.  129 ;  444  B) ;  can  it  be  advantageous, 
even  where  it  provokes  no  punishment  ?  (Tr.  130 ;  445  A) ;  it  can 
never  be  advantageous,  nor  that  the  wrong-doer  should  escape  punish- 
ment (Tr.  282 ;  591  A) ;  he  who  escapes  becomes  more  depraved  (Tr. 
282 ;  591  B) ;  the  unjust  man  can  derive  no  good  &om  the  gods  (Tr. 
303 ;  613  B) ;  he  is  like  the  runner  in  a  race,  who  plunges  off  madly 
and  sharply  at  first,  and  falls  off  with  drooping  ears  at  the  last,  and 
goes  away  uncrowned  (Tr.  303,  304 ;  613  C) ;  like  badness  and  error, 
it  is  regarded  as  involuntary  (Tr.  iv.  468, 469 ;  Oleit.  407  D) ;  but  this 
fact  only  proves  that  it  must  be  guarded  against  with  more  care  (ib.). 

Inkling,  no,  so  to  speak,  St*  Sss  evos  eitreXv  oiiSiiru  fiirret  aiiriis  3(rtj  itrriv  7f 
&wvpia  (Tr.  iii.  413 ;  Pann.  183  A). 

Innate  ideas  appear  to  be  represented  by  aXijfle?;  5(i|ai  (Tr.  iii.  25,  28 ; 
Mono.  84C,  D;  86  A,  B,  C). 

Inner  beauty,  that  of  the  mental  consciousness  (Tr.  i.  360 ;  Fhsedr, 

279  C). 
-  Innovations  on  popular  belief  are  dangerous ;  the  lawgiver  who  pos- 
sesses the  smallest  share  of  understejiding  will  have  a  care  that  he 
does  nolr,  by  introducing  innovations  in  the  popular  worship,  subvert 
his  own  state,  nor  will  he  prohibit  what  national  usage  has  sanc- 
tioned (Tr.  vi.  24 ;  Bpin.  985  D). 

Insensibility  is  inconsistent  with  perception  (Tr.  vi.  42;  Axioch, 
365  D). 

Insignificance  of  man  at  his  birth  (Tr.  iv.  401 ;  Theag.  121  B) ;  when 
we  were  born,  says  the  comic  poet,  none  of  the  neighbours  even  knew 
it  (Tr.  iv.  343,  344 ;  Alcib.  1. 121  D). 

Inspiration,  as  opposed  to  expiration  (Tr.  ii.  392 ;  Tim.  78  E)  ;  inspira- 
tion of  the  poets,  and  diviners,  and  madmen  often  referred  to  (Ti.  It. 
295,  296 ;  Ion,  534  A,  B,  C). 

Instability  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  wholly  bad  (Tr.  iii.  277 
278;  Statesm.  309  B;  310  0). 

Intellect  is  a  good,  and  not  akin  to  pleasure  (Tr.  iv.  96 ;  Phileb.  60  B) ; 
Philebus  asserts  that  joy,  pleasure,  and  gratification  are  good ;  but 
Socrates  insists  that  intellect,  thought,  memory,  right  opinion  are 
fill  superior  to  pleasure  (Tr.  3 ;  11  B) ;  the  supposition  of  intellect 
wholly  without  pleasure,  and  the  reverse,  neither  of  which  is  good 
for  us  per  ae  (Tr.  23,  24 ;  20  C ;  20  E) ;  would  anyone  elect  a  state 
of  utter  apathy  ?  (Tr.  26 ;  21  E) ;  it  is  most  akin  to  the  good,  and 
what  makes  this  mixed  life  in  any  way  preferable  (Tr.  27 ;  22  D) ; 
fused  into  intimate  union  with  the  best  of  the  senses,  is  the  safety  of 
«ach  (Tr.  v.  534  ;  Laws,  961  D). 

Intelligence,  coupled  with  the  chief  organs  of  sense  in  the  head  (Tr. 
T.  534 ;   Laws,  961  D) ;  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodies  (Tr.  vi.  19  to 
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22  ;  Epinon.  983  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  984  A,  B) ;  intelligence  and  virtue, 
the  ruling  principles  in  the  Atlienian  constitution,  which,  popular 
m  its  character,  excludes  none  from  power  on  account  of  wi  akness, 
poverty,  or  obscurity  of  birth  (Tr.  iv.  191,  192;  Menex.  238  D,  E; 
239,  and  fbUowing).  Can  pure  intelligence  cognise  our  concrete 
nature,  or  we  things  divine?  (Tr.  iii.416;  Farm.  134  D,  E);  does 
the  soul  exist  after  death, and  has  it  intelligence?  (Tr.  i.  69;  Phsed. 
70  B,  0). 

Intelligent  man  ought  to  be  chiefly  earnest  about  the  goodness  of  his 
son  (Tr.  iv.  411 ;  Theag.  127  D). 

Intelligible  and  visible  are  two  fundamental  ruling  principles — the 
one  in  the  domain  of  thought,  the  other  in  that  of  the  sensuous  (Tr. 
ii.  199 ;   Eep.  509  D) ;   if  two  lines  be  taken  to  represent  these,  and 
these  be  in  turn  bisected,  we  shall  have  for  the  first — 
Pure  ideas,  not  representable  by 

diagrams  or  hypotheses  =    a  priori. 

Hypotheses  =    a  poeteriort. 

and  for  the  second — 
Things,  plants,  animals,  aroimd  us   =   corporeal  matter. 
Images  or  resemblances  =   adumbrations   or   re- 

flections. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  shunned  at  our  fullest  speed  (Tr.  i.  210 ;  Gorg. 
507  D) ;  how  far  allowable  to  men  past  middle  age,  and  not  on 
ofSoial  duty  (Tr.  v.  64,  65 ;  Laws,  666  A,B,  C). 

Intemperate  man  is  depraved,  and  evil,  and  unhappy,  in  contrast  with 
the  moderate  or  temperate  man  (Tr.  i.  210 ;  Gorg.  507  C)  ;  he  must 
be  punished  if  he  is  ever  to  be  rendered  happy  (Tr.  210  ;  507  D). 

Interchange  of  ofBcesin  the  state  mischievous  (Tr.  ii.  118, 119;  Bep. 
434  C). 

Intercourse  of  the  sexes,  how  far  enjoyable!  in  old  age,  with  the  answer 
of  Sophocles  (Tr.  ii.  4;  Eep.  329  C). 

Interest  of  money  lent  or  allowed  to  remain  unpaid,  declared  illegal 
(Tr.  V.  180,  470,  471;  Laws,  742  C;  921  D). 

Intermediate,  things  which  lie  between  good  and  evil  (Tr.  i.  160; 
Gorg.  467  E)  ;  are  such  as  sometimes  partake  of  the  one  and  some- 
times of  the  other  (Tr.  161 ;  468  A) ;  indifferent  actions  are  done  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  (Tr.  161 ;  468  A) ;  so,  too,  in  the  case  of  kill- 
ing and  robbing  (Tr.  161 ;  468  B,  C). 

Intestacy,  or  the  reverse ;  case  of  a  man  dying  and  leaving  a  will  made 
in  artiaulo  mortis,  when  not  in  possession  of  his  faBulties  (Tr.v. 
471,  472 ;  I^ws,  922  B) ;  of  a  man  complaining  that  he  may  not 
leave  his  property  as  he  likes,  and  to  those  who  have  shown  their 
attachment  to  him  in  sickness  and  old  age  (Tr.  472 ;  922  D) ;  it  la 
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to  meet  this  that  the  common  law  gives  him  the  power  of  absoluta 
disposal  (Tr.  472,  473 ;  922  B) ;  but  this  ia  not  to  be  so  in  the  Mag- 
netic community,  where  a  man's  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  of 
the  state  (Tr.  473 ;  923  A) ;  the  sick  man  is  not  to  be  wheedled  into 
leaving  his  money  to  any  sycophant  who  takes  advantage  of  his 
feebleness  and  disease  (Tr.  473;  923  B);  further  rules  in  case  of 
intestacy  (Tr.  476,  477;  924  E ;  925  A,  D);  hardship  of  compelling 
the  next  of  kin  to  marry  by  nearness  of  relationship,  where  disease 
or  unoongeniality  of  temper  might  render  it  undesirable  (Tr.  477 ; 
925  E). 

Intestines,  their  use  in  the  system  is  to  protract  the  process  of  digestion 
and  extrusion,  and  to  check  tlie  tendency  to  gormandizing  or  immo- 
derate consumption  of  food  (Tr.  ii.  383, 384 ;  Tim.  72  A). 

Invasion  of  Greece  by  Persia  described  at  length  (Tr.  v.  H4,  115, 113; 
Laws,  699  A,  B,  C ;  698  B,  C,  D,  E),  with  references  to  Salamis  and 
Marathon. 

Invention  not  always  beneficial;  thus,  that  of  letters  by  Theuth, 
though  dictated  by  a  benevolent  motive,  has  taught  men  to  trust  to 
writing  rather  than  to  memory,  to  a  process  of  outward  suggestion, 
and  not  to  a  strengthened  faculty  within  themselves  (Tr.  i.  354,  355 ; 
Phaedr.  274  B ;  275  A). 

Invisible  has  no  resJl  existence  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  (Tr.  i. 
386;  Th6»t.  155  E);  the  soul  is  invisible,  and  if  any. part  of  this 
offered  a  lucid  image  meeting  the  eye,  it  would  stimulate  a  passjon- 
ate  love,  and  of  all  other  lovely  things  besides  (Tr.  327 ;  Phsedr. 
250  D;  see  also  Tr.  vi.  16,  17;  Epinom.  981  B,  0,  D). 

Involuntary  character  of  wickedness  asserted  (Tr.  v.  365 ;  Laws,  860 
D ;  Tr.  iv.  468, 469 ;  Cleit.  407  D) ;  difference  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  injury  (Tr.  v.  368,  390 ;  Laws,  862  B ;  874  E) ;  the  unjust 
man  is  to  be  pitied  (Tr.  160 ;  731  D). 

Ion.  '  See  Summary  and  Analysis,  page  203. 

Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  (Tr.  i.  385,  386 ;  Theset.  155  D). 

Iron  and  adamant,  words  of  (Tr.  i.  211 ;  Gorg.  508  E) ;  the  welding  of 
iron  known  (iii.  185 ;  Sophist,  267  B) ;  different  classes  of,,  used  by 
the  smith  (Tr.  294 ;  Cratyl.  389  D) ;  iron  Spoken  of  as  softened  in 
the  fire  (Tr.  ii.  93;  Eep.  411  A). 

Irony  of  Socrates  (Tr.  iv.  291,  292,  308;  Ion,  532  B,  541  E;  Tr.  215; 
216,  231,  234,  235,  258 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  283  B,  291  A,  292  0,  293  A, 
304  0;  Tr.  270,  275,  283;  Hipp.  Min.  368  B,  0,  D,  E  ;  372  A; 
376  C) ;  unless  we  axe  to  take  some  of  these  as  bespeaking  his  real 
modesty  (Tr.  407 ;  Theag.  125  A) ;  sUghtiy  indicated  (Tr.  i.  474, 476 ; 
Euthyp.  14  0,  D ;  15  E  ;  Tr.  iii.  12 ;  Meno.  76  B ;  Tr.  iv.  407,  408 ; 
Theag.  125  A,  B,  D) ;  in  connexion  with  quotation  from  Euripides  (ib.; 
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also  Tr.  ii.  13 ;  Eep.  337  A ;  Tr.  iii.  564 ;  Symp.  216  B ;  Tr.  i.  187, 
188,  153,  194;  Gorg.  489  E;  481  B;  461  C,  D;  495  D;  Tr.  iii,  284; 
Cratyl.  384  B.  See  Grote's  Plato,  ii.  429,  and  Ait.  Socrates.  The 
Euthydemus  is  full  of  it.) 

Irrefragable,  the,  takes  the  place  of  certainty,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
trust  our  all  upon  it  when  having  no  better  resource  (Tr.  i.  89; 
Phsed.  85  C,  D). 

Irrelevancy ;  if  the  pleader  does  not  keep  to  the  question  at  issue,  the 
magistrate  is  to  bring  him  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  has  wan- 
dered (Tr.  V.  512  ;  Laws,  949  B) ;  not  wandering  wildly  in  a  variety 
of  auns  (Tr.  535,  536 ;  962  D). 

Isles  of  the  Blest  (Tr.  iv.  185  ;  Menex.  235  0 ;  Tr.  i.  227 ;  Gorg.  523 
A)  ;  guardians  of  (Tr.  227,  228,  231 ;  523  B,  524  A ;  526  0 ;  Tr.  iii. 
490 ;  Symp.  179  E,  180  B ;  Tr.  ii.  207,  208,  231  ;  Eep.  519  C, 
540  0). 

Italy,  bad  and  luxurious  mode  of  life  there  and  in  Sicily  (Tr.  iv.  502  ; 
Epist.  vii.  326  B) ;  no  man  leading  such  a  life  could  grow  up  intelli- 
gently. All  such  states  will  undergo  perpetual  tyrannic,  oligarchic, 
or  democratic  changes,  and  never  bear  the  name  of  a  just  and  equal 
polity  (Tr.  503 ;  326  C,  D). 

J. 

Jingle  bravely,  a  proverb  (Tr.  iu.  80 ;  Euthyd.  293  C). 

Judge  not  until  you  have  heard  both  sides  (Tr.  vi.  113;  Demod.  383 
C  ;  see  also  Euripides).  How  is  it  possible  that  if  you  cannot  judge 
the  truth  when  one  man  speaks  you  can  do  so  when  a  second  is 
introduced  who  opposes  all  that  the  other  has  said,  seeing  one  only 
can  speak  the  truth?  (Tr.  114,  115;  383  D;  384  A,  B). 

Judges  in  the  lower  world  (Tr.  vi.  63,  54  ;  Axiooh.  371  C) ;  of  the  dead, 
were  living  under  the  reign  of  Zeus,  and  judged  badly  on  the  very 
day  of  a  man's  death  (Tr.  i.  227,  228 ;  Gorg.  523  B);  this  Zeus  puts 
a  stop  to  (Tr.  228 ;  523  C) ;  they  were  stultified  by  false  and  spe- 
cious witnesses  (Tr.  228 ;  523  D) ;  covered  by  a  veil  of  flesh  (ibi) ; 
they  are  stripped  of  their  mortal  coil  in  order  to  judge  the  pure 
soul  divested  of  frieods  and  ornaments  (Tr.  228 ;  523  Bj.  Minos 
and  Khadamanthus  came  from  Asia,  TEacus  from  Europe  (ib.),  and 
they  hold  their  seat  of  judgment  in  the  meadow  whence  lies  one 
road  to  Tartarus  and  the  other  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed  (Tr.  228  ; 
524  A) ;  Micvis  is  appointed  to  judge  souls  from  Europe  (Tr.  228, 
231;  524  A,  526  C;  Tr.  28;  Apol.  41  A);  Mmos  to  be  chief 
referee  (Tr.  228  ;  524  A) ;  earthly  judges  are  convinced  entirely  by 
facts  really  known  to  eye-witnesses  (Tr.  443 ;  Theset.  201  0) ;  judges 
should  not  be  entreated  but  convinced  (Tr.  23 ;  Apol.  35  C) ;  in 
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Hades  the  judgment  is  true  (Tr.  28 ;  41  A) ;  death  will  not  be  there 
awarded  to  Socrates  as  a  punishment  (Tr.  29 ;  41  0) ;  the  virtuous 
man  does  not  need  a  sleepy  judge  to  overlook  the  evidence  of  guilt 
(Tr.  ii.  87 ;  Eep.  405  0)  ;  good  judges  will  not  he  found  among  the 
young,  for  having  in  youth  no  personal  knowledge  of  evil,  they  are 
simple  and  easily  imposed  on,  while  able  judges  must  have  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  study  badness  in  the  souls  of  others  (Tr.  91 ; 
409  B). 

Just,  the,  and  good,  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  far  more  than  the 
discrimination  of  gold  and  silver  (Tr.  i.  341 ;  Fhsedr.  263  A) ;  the 
just  and  pleasant — their  being  kept  together  is  at  least  promotive  of  a 
holy  life  (Tr.  v.  59,  60 ;  Laws,  663  B) ;  the  just,  rh  SIkmov,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Thrasymachus,  that  which  confers  advantage  on  the  stronger, 
by  which  reasoning  ox -beef  will  be  just  and  advantageous  for  persons 
of  inferior  strength  (Tr.  ii.  14,  15 ;  Eep.  338  C);  it  is  admitted  to  be 
what  is  advantageous,  but  not  merely  for  the  stronger  (Tr.  15, 16  ; 
339  B) ;  advantageous  to  the  stronger  is  explained  as  what  seems  so 
(Tr.  16, 17 ;  340  B) ;  perversely  defined  as  a  foreign  good,  advan- 
tageous for  the  stronger  and  injurious  to  the  weaker,  but  for  the 
happiness  of  the  former  (Tr.  20 ;  343  C) ;  Thrasymachus  declares  the 
just  to  be  what  is  wrong  (Tr.  26 ;  349  A) ;  do  the  just  live  happier 
fhan  the  unjust  ?  (Tr.  31 ;  352  D) ;  doing  the  just  is  the  same  thing 
as  righteousness,  while  the  not  doing  it  is  injustice  (Tr.  129, 130  ; 
444  C) ;  is  health  in  the  soul  (ib.) ;  the  question  is  asked,  whether 
it  is  advantageous  to  do  the  just,  and  to  acquire  beautiful  habits  and 
morals,  if  the  fact  is  not  observed  ?  (Tr.  130 ;  445  A) ;  ought  we  to 
tolerate  living  with  souls  diseased  when  mere  bodily  disease  causes 
us  to  loathe  life  ?  (Tr.  130;  445  B);  the  just  is  only  to  be  known 
through  the  longer  circuit  of  the  "  good,"  in  common  with  righteous- 
ness, wisdom,  moderation,  and  courage  (Tr.  193 ;  504  C,  D,  E ;  505 
A) ;  the  man  who  commends  the  just  says  what  is  true  in  the  view 
of  Mm  who  looks  to  pleasure,  good  estean,  or  advantage  (Tr.  280  ; 
589  0) ;  he  who  says  the  contrary  blames  without  knowledge  (ib.) ; 
legal  institutes  as  to  the  just  are  beautiful  where  they  subject  the 
bestial  part  of  his  nature  to  the  divine  in  man,  and  ugly  where  they 
enthral  the  tamer  part  of  him  to  the  more  savage  (Tr.  280,  281 ; 
589  D) ;  Socrates  questions  Alcibiades  whether  he,  AJcibiades,  has 
overlooked  the  fact  of  his  not  knowing  what  is  more  just  and  more 
unjust,  or  whether  he,  Socrates,  has  overlooked  his  having  frequented 
the  school  df  a  master  who  has  taught  him  to  discriminate  this,  and 
to  whom  Socrates  begs  to  be  introduced  by  him  (Tr.  iv.  321 ;  Alclb.  I. 
109  D)  ;  a  similar  use  of  irpo^evta  occurs  (Tr.  149 ;  Laches,  180  C). 

Just  man,  is  it  the  part  of,  to  hurt  any  human  being?  (Tr.  ii.  11 ;  Eep, 
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335  B) ;  either  friend  or  foe  ?  (Tr.  11 ;  335  D) ;  he  gets  less  than  the 
unjust  in  mutual  contracts  between  man  and  man,  and  pays  a  larger 
share  of  public  taxes  and  imposts  (Tr.  20 ;  343  D) ;  he  also  gets  less 
of  the  public  spoil  (ib.) ;  he  always  has  tbe  worst  of  it  in  any  public 
capacity,  being  neglectful  of  his  own  personal  interests,  and  reaping 
the  hate  of  his  friends,  whom  he  declines  to  serve  by  perpetrating 
injustice  (Tr.  21 ;  313  E) ;  much  more  seryiceable  to  be  unjust  than 
just  (Tr.  21 ;  314  A)  ;  it  is  asked,  whether  the  just  man  wishes  to 
bare  more  than  another  just  man,  or  than  an  unjust  man?  (Tr.  27 ; 
349  B) ;  but  the  unjust  will  desire  to  have  more  than  both  classes 
(Tr.  27 ;  349  D) ;  according  to  the  objector,  the  just  man  is  unlike 
the  good  and  wise  (ib.) ;  he  only  covets  more  than  the  man  wlio  is 
unlike  (Tr.  28 ;  350  B) ;  he  is  allied  to  the  wise  and  good,  and  is 
what  he  resembles  (Tr.  28 ;  350  0) ;  will  live  virtuously  (Tr.  31,  32 ; 
S53  E) ;  is  blessed,  and  has  therefore  more  advantage  than  the  un- 
just (Tr.  32  ;  354  A) ;  the  opponent  asserts  that  he  would  act  like 
the  unjust  If  left  to  himself,  and  he  was  not  in  fear  of  being  found 
out  (Tr.  37 ;  359  0) ;  neither  the  so-called  just  or  unjust  would 
stick  to  righteousness  if  he  could  put  on  the  ring  of  Gtyges,  so  as  to 
be  invisible  at  pleasure  (Tr.  38 ;  360  B) ;  with  such  a  veil  it  would 
be  folly  not  to  do  wrong  (Tr.  38 ;  360  D) ;  he  dissimulates  in  public 
when  exposed  to  observation  and  scrutiny  (ib.) ;  in  order  to  test  him 
thoroughly,  he  must  be  stripped  of  his  reputation  for  righteousness, 
and  be  supposed  to  be  unjust  (Tr.  40 ;  861  C) ;  his  fate  will  be  to  be 
scourged,  tortured,  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  have  his  eyes  burnt  out, 
to  be  impaled  (Tr.  40 ;  361  E)  ;  what  he  asserts  to  be  wanted  is  not 
that  the  man  should  be  just,  but  only  to  seem  to  be  so  (ib.) ;  a  just 
man  only  enjoys  the  negative  advantage  of  not  being  exposed  to  legal 
penalties,  but  must  renounce  aU  the  gains  of  the  unjust  (Tr.  45,  46  ; 
366  A) ;  the  parallelism  of  the  just  man  with  the  just  state  (Tr.  127 ;  \ 
441  D) ;  we  seek  the  pattern  of  the  just  man  and  of  righteousness, 
not  because  they  are  possible,  but  as  an  ideal  standard  (Tr.  158 ; 
472  C,  D) ;  like  the  painter's  ideal  (ib.) ;  resumption  of  the  argument 
about  the  seemingly  just  but  really  unjust  man  (Tr.  279;  588  B);  he, 
the  really  just,  will  not  accept  gold  unjustly  (Tr.  280,  281 ;  589  D), 
nor  be  bribed  to  enslave  his  godlike  part,  a  far  more  utter  destruc. 
tion  than  the  case  of  Eriphyle,  who  sacrificed  her  husband's  life  for 
an  armlet,  nor  to  subject  a  son  or  daughter  to  slavery  for  it  (Tr.  281 ; 
590  A) ;  just  men,  like  skilful  runners,  cany  off  all  the  prizes  of 
life,  both  conferred  by  gods  and  men  (Tr.  302  to  304  ;  612  B,  613 
C) ;  they  attain  all  that  was  above  claimed  for  unjust  men,  get  rule 
in  the  state,  marry  where  they  please,  arid  wed  their  children  to 
whom  they  like  (Tr.  304 ;  613  D) ;  the  just  man  injures  rio  one. 
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either  fiiend  or  foe,  and  this  had  been  stated,  not  once  or  twice  (Tr, 
iv.  472,  473 ;  Cleit.  410  A) ;  though  Oleitophon  declares  that  tlie 
opposite  had  been  maintained  by  Socrates  (ib.). 
Justice  does  not  exist  in  a  state  where  violent  partizanship  is  ever  on 
the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  the  opposite  party  (Tr.  v.  138 ;  Laws, 
715  A) ;  Nemesis,  the  angel  of  justice,  watches  over  the  honours  of 
parents  (Tr.  142;  717  D);  the  man  who  is  unjust  to  his  own  soul 
suifers  the  penalty  of  becoming,  like  evil  men,  cut  off  from  the  good. 
Experience  of  this  land  is  not  justice,  which  is  fair  in  all  its  belong- 
ings (Tr.  155 ;  728  0).  There  being  many  noble  qualities  in  the  life 
of  men,  to  most  of  them  there  are  attached,  as  it  were,  deadly  cankers 
which  pollute  and  defile  them ;  but  how  is  not  justice  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent sense  a  tiling  of  beauty,  which  has  tamed  all  human  asperities  ? 
■  (Tr.  496,  497 ;  937  D,  E) ;  justice  of  injuring  enemies  is  spoken  of, 
and  of  lying  to  deceive  them  (Tr.  vi.  93,  94;  Just.  374  0);  the 
things  of  the  soul  are  moderation,'  justice,  manliness,  readiness 
to  receive  instruction,  memory,  magnanimity,  and  so  forth  (Tr.  iri. 
31 ;  Men.  88  A) ;  Socrates  asks,  Does  any  one  doubt  the  justice  of 
punishment  when  deserved  ?  (Tr.  i.  465,  466 ;  Buthyp.  8  B) ;  and  it 
is  replied  that  evil-doers  always  strive  to  escape  justice,  though  they 
deny  the  charge  (Tr.  466 ;  8  C) ;  does  justice  co-exist  with  holiness? 
(Tr.  471,  472 ;  12  D) ;  if  it  is  a  part  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
what  part  (ib.) ;  piety  andjustioe  a  part  of  hphness — the  one  due  to 
Godj  the  rest  to  man  (Tr.  472 ;  12  B)  ;  justice,  moderation,  holiness 
are  parts  of  virtue  (Tr.  i.  257,  258,  253,  279,  290 ;  Protag.  329  0,  D ; 
324  E  ;  325  A;  349  B,  0,  D ;  359,  A,  B,  C) ;  difference  between 
these  (Tr.  260;  331  C);  justice  being  good  and  beautiful,  he  who 
suffers  a  painful  infliction  at  its  hands  is  benefited,  and  is  mora 
happy  than  the  man  who  escapes  (Tr.  i.  172,  173 ;  Gorg.  476  Ej 
477  A) ;  its  presence  absolutely  necessary  to  him  who  is  blessed 
(Tr.  210;  507  D);  the  justice  of  Aristides  (Tr.  230;  526  A);  the 
practice  of  it  best  for  us  in  life  and  in  death  (Tr.  232 ;  527  E) ; 
should  be  real  and  not  apparent  (Tr.  411 ;  Theset.  176  B) ;  the  Siov, 
o)tp4k^oVt  \v(riT€\ovvt  ic€pBii\4oVf^viifl>4pov  are  inadequate  as  explana- 
tions of  it  (Tr.  ii.  12 ;  Eep.  336  D) ;  there  is  a  half  sentiment  of  it 
among  thieves,  who  in  this  respect  are  iiiunix^ilfot  (Tr.  30,  31 ;  352 
0) ;  it  is  what  in  all  states  is  advantageous  to  the  constitution  of  their 
government  (Tr.  15 ;  339  A) ;  it  requires  obedience  to  the  laws, 
whether  those  laws  be  useful  or  injurious  ones,  and  calculated  to 
I  harm  the  stronger  as  well  as  the  weaker  (Tr.  ii.  16 ;  339  D) ;  until  we 
)  know  what  justice  is  we  can  hardly  say  whether  it  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice, 
1  or  whether  it  makes  its  possessor  happy  or  unhappy  (Tr.  33 ;  854  0). 
JcgiiOE.    See  Summary  and  Analysisj  page  242. 
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Keel,  laying  the,  of  a  ship,  as  a  figure  of  laying  the  keel  of  the  soul 
prior  to  its  building  up  and  being  launched  on  the  ocean  of  life  (Tr. 
V.  274,275;  Laws,  803  A). 

Killing,  or  loss  of  civio  privilege,  no  evil  but  to  him  who-  causes  it  un-  - 
justly  to  another  (Tr.  i.  17, 18 ;  Apol.  30  C,  D), 

King,  the  great,  his  soul  arraigned  before  Bhadamanthus,  seamed  with 
scourge  marks,  full  of  wounds  through  perjuries  and  injustice,  stained 
deeply  and  all  awry  (Tr.  i.  229  ;  Gorg.  524  E ;  525  A)  ;  king,  tyrant, 
and  house  administrator,  all  of  one  class  (Tr,  iii.  192,  193 ;  Statesm, 
259  A,  O) ;  king  is  not  produced  naturally  as  among  bees  (our  queen 
bee)*  (Tr.  262,  263;  301  E) ;  he  should  be  better  than  his  laws  (Tr. 
249 ;  294  A,  B) ;  king  and  tyrant,  statesman,  steward,  master, 
nioderate  and  just  man,  confounded  in  one  class,  being  all  rulers  in 
common  (Tr.  iv.  430 ;  Kivals,  138  C ;  see  above  Tr.  iii.  192, 198  ; 
Statesm.  259  A.  G). 

Kingly  power,  its  duties  (Tii  iii.  269,  270;  Statesm.  305  D);  the 
general's  art  one  with  it  (Tr.  iii.  76,  77,  78,  79 ;  Euthyd.  290  B) ; 
source  of  happiness  (ib. ;  291  0) ;  what  it  does  (291 D,  B  ;  292  A,  B,  C). 

Kings,  tyrants,  and  dynasts  mostly,  are  tortured  in  the  other  world 
(Tr.  i.  230 ;  Gorg.  525  D) ;  kings  in  the  perfect  state,  or  model 
republic,  to  be  the  very  best  and  most  capable  men  in  war  and  philo- 
sophy (Tr.  iL  232  ;  Eep.  543  A)  ;  here  put  without  any  restriction. 

Know,  we  do  not,  sufficiently  what  the  good  is  (Ti-.  ii.  193 ;  Eep.  505 
A) ;  Socrates,  when  asked  whether  the  good  is  science,  or  know- 
ledge, or  pleasure,  replies  by  questioning,  whether  it  is  right  for  one 
who  does  not  know  to  speak  as  if  he  did  (Tr.  195 ;  506  C) ;  he  can 
only  say  what  he  opines,  which  is  worthless  in  comparison  with 
knowledge  or  science,  and  at  best  a  blind  process,  though  elsewhere 
he  assigns  a  higher  value  to  op»^  S6ia  and  4\r)fli)j  Ut,a ;  did  those 
who  are  described  as  differing  from  one  another  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  know  about  what  they  squabbled?  (Tr.  iv.  326;  Alcib.  I. 
112  D) ;  Alcibiades  spoken  of  as  not  knowing  what  he  talked  about 
before  the  Ecclesia  (113  B);  must  not  those  who  teach  first  know 
•  This  idea  of  the  bees  being  governed  by  a  king  retained  its  place  iu  Shalsespeare'a 

"  They  have  a  king,,  and  officetB  of  sprts." 
"Others  like  soldiers  armed  in  their  stings 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  march,  bring  homo 
To  the  lent  royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who  busied  in  his  majesty  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold." 

King  Semy  V.,  act  i.  ac.;3. 
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what  they  are  to  teach  ?  (Tr.  325  ;  111  A) ;  you  ought  to  know  every- 
thing to  the  utmost  of  your  power  (Tr.  554 ;  Epiat.  xiii.  362  D) ; 
what  we  know  we  can  explain  (Tr.  163 ;  Iiach.  190  B);  but  just 
afterwards  this  is  contradicted  (Tr.  iv.  169 ;  194  B). 

Knowing,  and  not  merely  beliering  (Tr.  iii.  475,  476 ;  Symp.  173  D) ; 
or  thinking  (Tr.  li.  23 ;  Eep.  345  E) ;  how  promoted  by  discussion 
or  pleading  (Tr.  vl.  112;  Demod.  883  C);  not  knowing  what  to 
seek  for,  how  does  a  man  know  that  a  particular  fact  i»  what  he  does 
not  know  ?  (Tr.  18, 19 ;  Meno.  80  D) ;  a  questionable  argument  that 
a  man  should  neither  seek  what  he  knows  or  does  not,  for  the  former 
is  superfluous  and  the  latter  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  at,  being 
ignorant  of  it  (Tr.  19 ;  80  B) ;  knowing  is  remembering  (Tr.  20 ; 
81  C,  D,  B ;  82  A,  and  following). 

Knowledge,  test  of  it ;  how  are  we  to  know  when  truth  is  spoken  ?  Tell 
how  many  teeth  Buthydemus  has  (Tr.  iii.  82 ;  Buthyd.  294  C) ;  has 
universal  knowledge  been  possessed  from  infancy  ?  (Tr.  88 ;  295  A) ; 
and  is  it  etei-nal  ?  (ib.) ;  this  is  asserted  (Tr.  85 ;  296  D) ;  what  is 
well  decided  on  is  decided  on  by  knowledge,  not  by  numbers  (Tr.  iv. 
155 ;  Laches,  184  B) ;  takes  the  place  of  money,  the  more  scientific 
being  the  more  rich  (Tr.  vi.  76, 77 ;  Eryx.  402  E ;  403  A) ;  all  know- 
ledge apart  from  justice  and  the  other  virtues  appears  as  craft,  not 
wisdom  (Tr.  iv.  203 ;  Menex.  246  C) ;  knowledge  of  the  abstract  and 
immutable  is  the  beat,  that  which  is  exercised  about  being  (Tr.  iv, 
92,  98;  Phileb.  58  A);  the  omnipotence  of  knowledge  (Tr.  i.  288, 
289 ;  Protag.  857  C,  D) ;  the  use  of  it  in  oratory  (Tr.  348,  349 ; 
Phsedr.  269  D,  E;  Tr.  850,  351 ;  271  C,  D);  necessity  of  it  for  coun- 
selling well  (Tr.  812  ;  237  C);  for  speaking  well  (Tr.  337;  259  B ; 
260  A) ;  for  enabling  the  orator  to  shift  his  ground  (Tr.  340 ;  262 
B) ;  knowledge  is  remembrance  (Tr.  iii.  19  to  28 ;  Meno.  81  to  86  A 
throughout).  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  of  self  is  wisdom 
(Tr.  iv.  429 ;  Bivals,  138  A),  and  is  the  same  with  righteousness  or 
justice  (ib.) ;  knowledge  or  science  is  nothing  but  perception  (Tr.  i. 
392 ;  Theset.  160  D) ;  what  a  man  does  not  see  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  (Tr.  397 ;  164  B) ;  open  to  the  objection  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  remembers  (ib.) ;  knowledge  of  our  true  character  is  true 
wisdom  and  virtue  (Tr.  411 ;  Theset.  176  C) ;  other  knowledge  is 
despicable  or  sordid  (ib.) ;  can  the  highest  or  ultimate  knowledge 
cognise  human  thoughts,  or  we  things  divine?  (Tr.  iii.  415,  416; 
Parm.  184  D) ;  is  difficult  of  attainment  in  the  present  life  (Tr.  i.  89 ; 
Phsed.  85  C) ;  in  the  absence  of  it  we  ought  to  lay  hold  of  what  is 
most  akin  to  it  (ib.) ;  knowledge  has  to  do  with  the  existent,  essence 
or  en«,  while  ignorance  deals  vrith  the  non-existent,  opinion  being 
intermediate  (Tr.  ii.  168  to  166;  Eep.  476  D  to  478  D);  the  know- 
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ledge  of  what  we  are  is  of  manifest  use  (Tr.  iv.  467, 468;  Oleit.407 
A) ;  self-knowledge  is  declared  to  lie  one  with  modemition  or  tempe-  1 1 
ranee,  while  other  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  something  else 
than  of  itself;  this  moderation  is  that  of  itself  as  well  as  of  other 
things  (Tr.  iv.  130,  131;  Charm.  166  B,  E);  but  how  are  we  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  what  we  do  not  know  ?  (Tr.  185, 142,  143 ;  169 
B ;  175  B) 

L. 

Labyrinth,  referred  to,  where  he  says,  "  We  were  utterly  ridiculous ;  like 
boys  running  after  larks,  we  were  always  supposing  that  we  should 
immediately  catch  each  of  the  sciences,  but  these  were  always  slip- 
ping from  us.  But  why  should  I  go  through  the  many  tedious 
details  ?  When  we  got  to  the  kingly  art  and  pried  into  it,  whether 
it  is  this  sslf-same  art  that  effects  and  produces  happiness,  there, 
falling  into  a  labyrinth,  as  it  were,  and  fancying  we  were  got  to  the 
end,  we  had  to  turn  about  again  as  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry,  and 
appeared  to  be  and  to  lack  the  equal,  just  as  much  as  when  we  first 
Set  out  (Tr.  iii.  77,  78 ;  Eulhyd.  291  B,  0). 

Lacedffimon,  its  great  riches,  gold  always  flowing  in  but  not  out  (Tr. 
iv.  346;  Alcib.  1.  122  E);  referred  to  (Tr.  iv.  216,  217;  Hipp.  Maj. 
283  E;  284  B). 

LaeedsBmonians,  though  they  admired  the  discourses  of  Hippias,  cared 
not  to  pay  for  them  (Tr.  iv.  216  to  220;  Hipp.  Maj.  28;i  B  to  286 
A)  ;  generous  conduct  of  the  Athenian  troops  to  the  Lacedsemonians 
in  Sphagia  (Tr.  iv.  196 ;  Menex.  242  C) ;  the  gods  are  represented 
as  preferring  the  eiKprifnia  of  the  LaoedsBmonians,  their  simple  unso- 
phisticated addresses  preferable  fo  the  elaborate  and  blasphemously 
audacious  service  of  the  other  Greeks  (Tr.  iv.  394,  395  ;  Alcib.  11. 148 
D,  E ;  149  A  ;  149  B) ;  not  drunkards  or  revellers  (Tr.  460,  461 ; 
Minos,  320  A)  ;  referred  to  (Tr.  216  to  220 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  283  D ;  284 
B,  C,  E ;  285  B ;  286  A).  There  is  a  glowing  description  of  the 
wealth  and  exalted  qualities  of  the  Lacedasmonians  as  well  as  Per- 
sians, with  a  view  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  Alcibiades,  in  the  first 
dialogue  of  that  name  (Tr.  iv.  345 ;  122  0). 

Laches.    See  Summaiy,  page  192. 

Laconian  brevity  displayed  wisdom  in  short  sentences,  which  were 
dedicated  as  the  first-fruits  ofwisdom  at  Delphi,  such  as  yi/iJSi  irouTifw, 
unSev  &yav  (Tr.  i.  273 ;  Protag.  343  A,  B) ;  Laconian  dogs  (Tr.  iii.' 
404 ;  Parm.  128  C). 

Ladies"  dresses,  their  length  and  quality  (Tr.  iv.  555 ;  Epis.  xjii.  363  A). 

Lamentation,  excessive,  for  the  dead  forbidden  (Tr.  iv.  205,  206; 
Menex.  248  B). 

2s 
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Lamentations  for  deceased  friends  to  be  expunged  from  poetry  (Tr. 
ii.  67 ;  Eep.  388  A) ;  danger  to  youth  of  imitating  these  fussy  exag- 
gerations about  small  troubles  (Tr.  68 ;  388  D). 

Landscape,  easier  to  paint  than  portraits  (Tr.  ii.  414 ;  Oritias,  107  D) ; 
as  'to  distant  and  not  clearly  discerned  objects  we  are  said  to  use 
(TKiaypn^iff  Se  aaai^et  Kai  iatarii}^.  xp^f^Sa  irepl  avri  (Tr.  414; 
107  Cj. 

Language,  written,  only  puts  us  in  remembrance ;  its  creations  stand 
out  as  if  alive,  but  observe  an  awful  silence,  only  intimating  one 
and  the  same  thing  (Tr.  i.  257;  Protag.  329  A;  Tr.  355,  356; 
Phsedr.  275  D,  B) ;  but  what  of  the  utterance  written  in  the  soul  by 
knowledge?  (Tr.  356;  276  A);  he  who  possesses  "the  knowledge 
of  the  Just  and  Beautiful  and  Good  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  agri- 
culturist and  his  seeds ;  he  will  not  sow  in  water  with  pen  and  ink, 
but  will  write  his  characters  in  the  gardens  of  the  soul,  treasuring 
written  discourse  only  as  a  reminder  against  forgetfulness  in  old 
age  (Tr.  356,  357 ;  276  B,  C,  D) ;  the  elements  of  language  are  few 
(Tr.  ii.  84 ;  Sep.  402  A,  B) ;  but  must  be  known  by  grammarians 
and  in  the  alphabet  (ib.). 

Larks,  the  catching  of,  spoken  of,  much  as  we  should  of  putting  sail 
on  birds'  tails  (Tr.  iii.  77 ;  Euthyd.  291  B). 

Laughable  orators,  philosophers  engaged  in  law-suits  or  courts  of  law 
are  so  called  (Tr.  i.  407 ;  Theset.  172  C,  D) ;  plight  of  the  philoso- 
pher (174  C,  D) ;  and  more  laughable  plight  of  the  clever  man  of  the 
world  before  a  higher  tribunal  in  the  next  (Tr.  410 ;  175  0,  D) ;  his 
turning  giddy  and  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  Thracian 
damsels  and  all  who  have  any  sense  (ib. ;  Tr.  411 ;  175  E). 

Laughed  at,  the  being,  is  mere  child's  play  to  the  man  of  understand- 
ing; what  he  dreads  is  the  missing  of  truth  (Tr.  ii.  134;  Eep. 
451  A). 

Laughing  at  truth  is  not  confuting  it,  nor  is  it  evidence  (Tr.  i.  168 ; 
Gorg.  473  D,  E) ;  tlie  being  made  a  laughing-stock  not  a  matter  of 
any  grave  importance  (Tr.  i.  459  ;  Buthyp.  3  C). 

laughter,  spoken  of  as  a  pleasure  (Tr.  iv.  77,  78 ;  Phileb  50  A) ;  is 
not  becoming  when  violent,  being  accompanied  with  strong  reac- 
tion (Tr.  ii.  68 ;  Eep.  388  B) ;  poets  ought  not  to  represent  gods  or 
men  as  the  subjects  of  it  to  a  violent  degree  (Tr.  68 ;  389  A). 

Law,  its  omnipotence ;  destruction  is  preparing  for  the  state  in  which 
the  law  is  overruled,  but  where  it  is  absolute  there  is  safety  and 
all  blessings  (Tr.  v.  138,  139 ;  Laws,  715  D)  ;  what  it  is  described 
(Tr.  iv.  449,  450 ;  Min.  313  A,  B,  0) ;  the  art  by  which  legislation 
is  embraced  consists  in  dogmas  and  decrees  (Tr.  450 ;  314  A,  B) ; 
law  termed  a  political^  opinion  (Tr.  451 ;  314  C,  D) ;  law  is  not  a 
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bad  diigma  (Tr.  451,  452 ;  314  E) ;  it  is  a  discovery  of  fact  (Tr.  452  ; 
315  A,  B) ;  is  different  in  different  places  (Tr.  453 ;  315  0,  D)  ;  has 
been  settled  by  wise  and  able  men  (Tr.  456 ;  317  A) ;  the  law- 
respects  what  is  just  (Tr.  45tj,  457;  317  C);  that  which  is  right  ia 
the  royal  law ;  what  is  not,  but  seems  so  to  the  ignorant,  is  lawlessnesii 
(ib.) ;  he  who  is  the  most  under  law  is  the  best  legal  disposer  (Tr.  457 ; 
317  D,  B) ;  the.  makers  of  law  are  shepherds  (Tr.  462,  4fi3 ;  321 
0) ;  the  defects  of  law  spoken  of  (Tr.  iii.  249 ;  Statesm.  294  A,  B)  ; 
its  partial  injustice  (Tr.  250 ;  294  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  looks  not  to  and  takes 
no  account  of  individual  inability  (Tr.  250 ;  294  E) ;  it  legislates 
for  the  many  (Tr.  250,  251;  294* E;  295  A);  partial  evil  of  (Tr. 
251 ;  295  A) ;  requires  to  be  sometimes  altered  (Tr.  252 ;  295  C,  E) 
occasional  advantage  arising  from  such  modification  (Tr.  253,  254 
296  D);  said  to  be  weaker  than  art  (Tr.  254,  260,  261;  297  A 
300  D);  there  is  nothing  wiser  than  law  (Tr.  259;  299  C);  nor 
must  it  be  ignorantly  tampered  with,  nor  altered  (Tr.  261,  262 ; 
300  E ;  301  A,  B,  C). 

Law  of  retaliation,  lex  Talioms  (Tr.  v.  378  to  388,494,  495;  Laws, 
868  B  to  873  E;  936  B). 

Law-courts,  their  usages.  The  truth  of  facts  not  an  object,  but  pro- 
bability. The  truth  itself  may  sometimes  be  improbable,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  urge  it  (Tr.  i.  352 ;  Phsedr.  272  D). 

Law-pleadings,  termed  «,  race  for  life  (Tr.  i.  407 ;  Theset.  172  E) ; 
general  descriptive  sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  (Tr.  407 ; 
172  D,  E). 

Ijaws,  what  they  caimot  accomplish;  they  cannot  provide  wholly  for 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  future;  much  will  have  been 
omitted  or  overlooked  in  their  first  institution  which  will  require 
correction  (Tr.  v.  220,  221 ;  Laws,  769  D,  E) ;  laws  should  be  made 
for  victors  as  well  as  vanquished,  and  be  observed  by  the  conquerors 
themselves  (Tr.  iv.  517,  518 ;  Epist.  vii.  337  A,  B,  0) ;  laws  declared 
to  be  made  by  the  weak  for  their  own  protection,  and  from  fear  of 
the  strong.    This  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Shakespeare  :— 

"Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devlaed  at  first  to  keep  tlie  strong  in  awe." 

JlitiKard  III.,  act  v.  so.  3. 

(Tr.  i.  181 ;  Gorg.  483  C)  ;  they  are  to  be  submitted  to,  even  where 
we  can  easily  run  away  from  punishment  (Tr.  39  40;  Crito,  50 
A  B) ;  they  have  made  a  joint  compact  with  those  governed  by 
them  (Tr.  40 ;  50  0) ;  they  have  given  us  birth  and  pai-ents  (Tr. 
40 ;  50  D) ;  there  is  no  right  of  retaliation,  of  giving  blow  for  blow, 
or  railing  for  railing,  as  resT'-ots  them,  any  more  than  against  a 
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parent  (Tr.  40;  50  E);  obedience  is  more  due  to  them  than  to 
parents  (Tr.  41 ;  51  C) ;  the  Athenian  citizen  agrees  to  live  imder 
Athenian  rule  voluntarily  (Tr.  41 ;  51  D) ;  he  who  stops  in  the 
country  consenta  to  the  laws  (Tr.  41 ;  51  E) ;  the  compact  with  them 
must  not  be  violated  (Tr.  42,  43 ;  52  E) ;  particularly  by  one,  and 
for  the  saie  of  one,  who  is  an  old  man  of  seventy  (ib.) ;  the  objection 
would  be  the  same  elsewhere,  at  Thebes  or  Megara  (Tr.  43 ;  53  B)  ; 
it  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  other  world  that  the  laws  have 
been  duly  regarded  in  this  (Tr.  44 ;  54  B) ;  human  laws  are  the 
brethren  of  those  in  Hades  (Tr.  44 ;  54  C) ;  it  is  not  the  laws  that 
are  in  fault,  but  those  who  dispense  them  unfairly  (Tr.  44 ;  54  B) ; 
songs  are  laws  (Tr.  v.  268,  269 ;  Laws,  799  E). 

Laws  of  motion ;  there  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  revolutions  of  a 
gyrating  top,  -which  may  possibly  contain  the  principle  of  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces.  The  transference  is  distinguished 
from  the  rotation  round  an  immovable  axis,  and  though  the  pas- 
sage is  obscure,  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  writer  knew 
that  a  ball  impinging  on  an  elastic  cushion,  or  itself  elastic,  would 
rebound  at  the  angle  of  incidence.  Such  also  seems  to  be  Cousin's 
view.  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
(See  also  Tr.  ii.  121 ;  Eep.  436  0,  D,  E ;  Tr.  v.  419.  420 ;  Laws, 
893  C,  D). 

Laws.    See  Summary,  page  230. 

Lays,  or  lyric  poetry,  are  composed  of  three  parts,  verbal  expression, 
harmony  and  rhythm,  of  which  the  two  last  are  a  fit  sequel  to  the 
first  (Tr.  ii.  80 ;  Eep.  398  D). 

Learning  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  trade,  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plishment (Tr.  i.  240;  Protag.  312  B);  learning  should  last 
throughout  life,  according  to  the  saying  of  Solon,  and  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  notion  that  old  age  is  sure  to  bring  wisdom  by  itself 
(Tr.  iv.  160, 161 ;  Laches,  188  A,  B) ;  in  learning  an  art,  novices  are 
not  to  attempt  the  higher  branches  at  caice ;  the  potter's  son  or 
apprentice  does  not  make  his  first  trials  upon  the  costly  vase  (Tr. 
i.  218;  Gorg.  514  E);  learning  is  reminiscence  (Tr.  77;  Phsed. 
76  A) ;  Athenian  love  of  learning  is  due  on  the  grand  scale  to  the 
pursuit  of  it  in  the  individual,  the  character  of  states  being  deter, 
mined  by  that  of  its  members  (Tr.  ii.  120 ;  Kep.  436  A ;  435  E). 

Left  hand,  not  to  be  caught  with,  said  of  that  which  is  difficult  to 
attain  (Tr.  iii.  118 ;  Sophist,  226  A) ;  why,  it  is  asked,  should  tliere 
be  any  difference  to  us  of  right  or  left  naturally  as  respects  the  hands, 
when  there  is  none  such  as  to  the  feet  and  legs.  We  have  been  each 
of  us  maimed  as  to  our  hands  by  the  stupidity  of  nurses  and  mothers 
(Tr.  T.  259 ;  Laws,  794  D). 
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Legislation,  ought  it  to  regulate  agreements,  dealings  in  the  market, 
matters  of  scandal  and  abuse,  questions  of  taxes,  and  so  forth  (Tr. 
ii.  109  ;  Eep.  425  E)  ;  good  men  have  no  need  of  legislation  (ib.) ; 
more  especially  if  the  deity  keeps  the  existing  laws  safe ;  otherwise 
men  will  always  be  patching  them  (ib. ;  also  Tr.  110 ;  426  E) ;  folly 
in  legislation  of  having  recourse  to  quack  medicines,  and  of  being 
angry  with  those  who  tell  men  that  they  will  be  incurable  unless 
they  leave  off  drinking  and  gormandizing  (Tr.  109 ;  426  A) ;  obse- 
quiousness to  legislators  described  (Tr.  110 ;  426  C,  D). 

Legislators,  if  they  are  always  extolled,  will  they  be  to  blame  for  a 
high  opinion  of  their  own  merits,  seeing  that  what  everybody  says 
will  be  held  to  be  true  (Tr.  ii.  110 ;  Eep.  426  D) ;  nselessness  of  the 
true  legislator  attempting  to  alter  certain  laws  (Tr.  110 ;  427  A) ; 
Apollo  is  the  highest  legislator  and  guide  (Tr.  Ill ;  427  B,  C). 

Leontius,  graphic  account  of  glutting  his  eyes  on  the  dead  criminals 
(Tr.  ii.  125 ;  Eep.  439  E). 

Letters  are  more  readily  comprehended  than  syllables  or  words,  and 
this  contradicts  the  opinion  that  elements  are  not  cognisable  (Tr. 
i.  449,  450 ;  Theset.  206  B. 

Lex  Talionis.    See  Law  of  Eetaliation. 

Liberty,  fostered  at  Athens,  bore  a  striking  contrast  to  the  irrespon-' 
sible  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  In  olden  time  men  did  not 
stamp  and  whistle  and  express  approval  uproariously  as  now,  but 
listened  in  silence,  while  for  boys  there  was  the  rod.  Now  the 
theatres  are  tumultuous,  and  there  is  a  theatoeracy  in  place  of  an  , 
aristocracy  of  criticism  (Tr.  v.  116,117;  Laws,  700  C,  D,E;  701  A). 
Compare  Tr.  53,  54 ;  658  E;  659  A,  B,  C,  and  the  remarks  of  Les- 
sing  in  his  Dramaturgy  on  Voltaire's  obeying  the  summons  of  the 
house  to  present  himself. 

Liberty  and  equality,  description  of,  in  Athens,  as  due  to  a  popular 
aristocracy,  where  the  people  confer  the  chief  power  on  the  men 
who  are  wisest  and  most  virtuous,  and  yield  not  to  one  another  in 
equality  except  so  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned  (Tr.  iv.  191,  193; 
Menex.  238  D,  E  ;  240  A,  &c.) 

Lie  is  an  imitation  or  representation  in  words  of  unmixed  falseness  in 
the  soul  (Tr.  ii.  62 ;  Eep.  382  B) ;  a  genuine  lie  is  hated  by  gods 
and  men  (Tr.  (j3 ;  382  C) ;  a  verbal  lie  is  sometimes  allowable  (ib.) ; 
its  utility  where  it  strives  to  embody  descriptive  truth  (Tr.  63 ;  382 
D);  is  hated  by  philosophers  (Tr.  171 ;  485  C) ;  the  soul  may  hate 
a  deliberate  voluntary  lie  in  itself  or  others,  while  it  admits  and 
sanctions  a  voluntary  lie  when  it  does  not  own  and  feel  indignant  at 
its  own  ignorance  (Tr.  226 ;  535  E). 

Life  is  more  efficacious  than  doctrine,  practice  is  more  than  profession 
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(Tr.  iv.  161 ;  Laches,  188  C,  D,  E) ;  intolerable  if  held  on  the  tenure 
of  cowardice  (Tr.iv.  331,  332;  Alcib.  I.  115  D) ;  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties frota  the  cradle  to  the  grave  (Tr.  vi.  4,  44,  45;  Epin.  973 
C,  D ;  Axioch.  366  D,  E ;  367  A,  B) ;  is  a  sojourn,  and  when  nobly 
spent  is  a  ground  for  exultation  at  its  close  (Tr.  40 ;  364  B,  0) ;  a 
life  of  entire  pleasure,  would  you  think  this  desirable  per  se  without 
memory  or  knowledge  ?  (Tr.  iv.  24,  25 ;  Phileb.  21  A,  C) ;  without 
the  joys  of  imagination  or  taste,  and  as  a  mere  breathing  visous  or 
mollusc  ?  (ib. ;  Tr.  25,  26  ;  21  D) ;  is  passing  through  life  without 
pain  a  condition  of  the  highest  pleasure  ?  (Tr.  66 ;  43  D) ;  life  in 
plants  is  preserved  with  difficulty  (Tr.  401,  402,  403;  Theag.  121 
B ;  122  A,  B,  G,  D) ;  the  saving  of  a  man's  life  is  not  a  benefit  to 
him  necessarily  (Tr.  i.  215 ;  Gorg.  512  A) ;  life  is  worthless,  if  Socrates 
repudiates  all  he  has  said  about  righteousness,  virtue,  and  legality 
(Tr.  43 ;  Orito,  53  C) ;  melancholy  picture  of  an  old  man  preferring 
life  to  dishonour  (Tr.  43;  53  D);  will  a  man's  children  be  less 
taken  care  of  when  he  is  dead  than  when  he  is  banished  ?  (Tr.  44 ;  54 
A) ;  life  in  the  other  world  is  prejudiced  by  disobedience  to  the  laws 
in  this  (Tr.  44 ;  54  B,  C) ;  a  life  which  gives  birth  to  death  and  vice- 
versa  (Tr.  70  to  72 ;  Phsed.  70  B  to  72  0) ;  life  spoken  of  as  insuffi- 
cient for  the  discussion  of  some  particular  subjects  or  arguments 
(Tr.  i.  117 ;  108  D). 

lake  and  same  are  attributes  of  the  divine  (Tr.  iii.  210,  211 ;  Statesm. 
269  B ;  270  A ;  Tr.  152 ;  Sophist,  248  A) ;  is  friendly  to  like  (Tr. 
i.  495  ;  Lysis,  214  A,  B) ;  not  so  with  the  wicked  (Tr.  495 ;  214,0) ; 
and  the  good  man  is  self-sufficient  (Tr.  496 ;  215  A) ;  like  hostile  to 
like  (Tr.  497 ;  215  C). 

Likeness  of  deity,  we  ought  to  strive  to  attain  it  (Tr.  i.  411 ;  Theset. 
176  B) ;  consists  in  our  being  just,  holy,  and  intelligent  (ib.). 

Likeness,  as  a  portrait,  Socrates  thinks  that  his  dandified  interlocutor 
wishes  a  sketch  of  himself  (Tr.  iii.  18 ;  Meno.  80  C).  ^ 

Limit,  its  nature ;  is  an  edge  or  boundary  (Tr.  iii.  9, 10 ;  Meno.  75  B,  D). 

Limited  and  unlimited  (Tr.  iv.  30, 36, 41 ;  Phileb.  24  A ;  27  C;  30  B) ; 
the  limited  or  bounded  is  that  which  admits  of  equality,  measure, 
equimultiple  or  submultiple  and  number  (Tr.  31,  36,  41 ;  25  B  aod 
27  0;  SOB). 

Lion,  to  shave  a,  said  as  a  proverbial  expression,  like  our  bearding  a 
lion  (Tr.  ii.  18 ;  Eep.  341  0). 

liquefaction  explained  (Tr.  ii.  370 ;  Tim.  60  E). 

Little  and  good  is  better  than  what  is  much  and  indifferent  (Tr.  iv. 
83,  93 ;  Phileb.  53  B ;  58  0) ;  this  is  true  as  applied  to  white  and 
to  colour  generally  (ib.) ;  little  and  good  is  preferable  to  much  that 
is  imperfect  (Tr.  i.  425;  Theset.  187  E). 
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Liver,  its  divining  faculty  reflecting  images  from  its  glossy  dark  sur- 
face (Tr.  ii.  382,  383 ;  Tim.  70  D ;  71  E);  this  is  revealed  to  our 
consciousness  during  sleep,  and  it  can  be  in  no  other  way  if  it  loses 
this  power  after  death. 

Living  persons  not  to  be  praised  in  odes ;  this  may  be  lawful  for 
those  who  have  attained  the  end  of  life,  when  they  have  brought  it 
to  an  honourable  close  (Tr.  v.  272,  273 ;  Laws,  801  B ;  802  A)  ; 
living  well  is  of  far  higher  value  than  merely  living  (Tr.  i.  37 ; 
Crito,  48  B) ;  living  as  near  to  death  as  possible  commended  (Tr. 
66 ;  Phsed.  67  D,  E). 

K6yas,  its  meaning  (Tr.  i.  450;  Theset.  206  C);  is  threefold  (ib.); 
utterance,  order  of  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  whole,  power  of 
assigning  differentia  (Tr.  455 ;  210  B,  and  preceding). 

Ixing  life,  not  the  chief  aim  of  a  man  of  understanding  (Tr.  i.  214  to 
216 ;  Gorg.  511  B,  512  E). 

Long  rounded  periods,  not  so  far  objectionable,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  shorter  ones  would  have  rendered  the  listeners  more  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  argument  (Tr.  iU.  237 ;  Statesm.  286  E). 

Long  speeches  Of  Protagoras  complained  of  by  Socrates,  who  demands 
short,  sharp,  quick  replies.  He  is  asked  to  concede  somewhat, 
wliile  Protagoras  is  not  to  strain  every  rope  and  fly  out  of  sight  of 
shore  into  a  sea  of  words  (Tr.  i.  266  to  268,  256 ;  Protag.  335  D  ; 
337  C,  E ;  328  A),  Before  the  dialogue  concludes,  Socrates  forgets 
his  own  rule. 

— —  as  opposed  to  question  and  answer,  are  alluded  to  (Tr.  iii.  104, 
117,  185;  Sophist,  217  0;  225  B;  268  B).  Socrates  elsewhere  de- 
clares his  inability  to  make  long  harangues  (Tr.  iv.  814;  Alcib.  I. 
106  A),  or  to  listen  to  them  (Tr.  276,  277 ;  Hipp.  Min.  373  A). 
See  also  on  the  futility  pf  long  answer  and  reply,  Tr.  453 ;  Min. 
315  E ;  see  further  on,  prolixity,  and  the  limitations  it  needs,  Tr. 
iii.  236,  237 ;  Statesm.  286  B,  C,  D,  E ;  287  A. 

Look  out,  commanding  an  extensive  view,  like  a  watch  tower  (Tr.  ii. 
180,  131 ;  Bep.  445  C). 

Loom,  and  instruments  for  weaving,  casually  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  487, 
488 ;  Lysis,  208  A,  B,  C,  D,  E). 

Loss  and  gain,  spoken  of  ambiguously,  are  those  greedy  of  lucre  so, 
knowing  it  to  be  of  no  worth  or  ignorant  1  (Tr.  iv.  435 ;  Hipparch. 
225  A) ;  the  interlocutor  declares  the  lovers  of  gain  to  be  rogues 
and  pickpockets,  but  Socrates  thinks  that  men  cheat  themselves 
with  what  is  cheap  and  nasty  through  not  knowing  better  (Tr.  435 ; 
225  B) ;  the  greedy  of  gain  desire,  through  insatiable  avarice,  things 
of  no  value  (Tr.  437 ;  226  D) ;  but  ignorantly  (Tr.  437 ;  226  E)  ; 
gain,  according  to  Socrates,  is  a  good  (Tr.  438;  227  A) ;  applicable 
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to  ail  men,  that  they  are  greedy  (Tr.  438;  227  0)  ;  that  man  is  a 
slave  of  Mammon  who  makes  gain  from  that  which  honottrable 
persons  would  not  touch  (Tr.  439 ;  227  D) ;  are  men  injured  by  gain 
or  by  loss  ?  (Tr.  439 ;  227  E) ;  by  both  (ib.) ;  is  any  good  thing  an 
evil  ?  (ib.) ;  but  gain  is  contrary  to  loss,  which  is  an  evil  (Tr.  439  ; 
228  A).    The  question  is  left  unsettled,  or  in  a  contradictory  phase. 

Lotus-eaters  (Tr.  ii.  249,  250;  Eep.  560  C,  D,E). 

Love,  its  blindness  as  to  the  thing  loved,  discerning  but  indifferently 
the  just,  the  good,  and  the  fair  (Tr.  v.  160 ;  Laws,  731  E) ;  exces- 
sive self-love  is  the  source  of  all  the  faults  of  men  (ib.) ;  we  ought 
ui  love  not  ourselves  or  what  appertains  to  us,  but  what  is  just, 
whether  done  by  oneself  or  preferably  by  another  (Tr.  161 ;  732  A) ; 
selfishness  described  (Tr.  227 ;  773  B,  C) ;  yet  he  speaks  of  life  as 
that  in  each  man's  case  which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and 
which  must  not  be  taken  by  his  own  hand  (Tr.  387,  388 ;  873  C). 

Love  for  children  is  consistent  with  our  laying  on  them  many  re- 
straints (Tr.  i.  487,  488;  Lys.  207  B;  208  A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  ;  unless 
both  love,  neither  is  a  friend,  according  to  one  view  (Tr.  493 ;  212 
D) ;  it  is  necessary  to  love  what  is  naturally  allied  to  us  (Tr.  506 ; 
222  A). 

Love  affairs,  the  skill  of  Socrates  in  them  asserted  by  himself,  that 
on  this  subject  he  is  a  match  for  any  man  past  or  present  (Tr.  iv. 
412 :  Theag.  128  A) ;  this  statement  is  repeated  (Tr.  iii.  485,  486; 
Symp.  177  E),  and  withdrawn  after  Agathon's  speech  (Tr.  525 : 
198  D).  See  also  Tr.  555,  563 ;  212  B;  216  C ;  Tr.  i.  302,  333,  482, 
483 ;  Phffldr.  227  E ;  257  A ;  Lys.  204  B ;  which  last  five  references 
I  have  added  from  Grote. 

Love,  when  it  is  virtuous,  is  preferable  to  family  relationships,  wealth, 
or  honours  (Tr.  iii.  487,  488 ;  Symp.  178  0) ;  it  produces  modesty 
and  honourable  ambition,  without  which  nothing  great  is  achieved 
(ib.) ;  a  state  should  be  composed  of  lovers  and  loved  (Tr.  488 ;  178 
D,  B),  who,  though  few  in  number,  would,  by  their  union  and 
energy,  conquer  aU  men  (Tr.  489 ;  179  A) ;  the  oases  of  Alcestis, 
Orpheus,  and  Achilles  (Tr.  489,  490;  179  B,  0,  D,  E) ;  Love  is  the 
oldest,  most  honourable,  and  powerful  of  the  gods  (Tr.  490 ;  180  B) ; 
all  love  is  not  worthy  of  praise,  but  loving  nobly  (Tr.  491 ;  181  A) ; 
love  as  Aphrodite,  vulgar  and  trivial  (Tr.  492 ;  181  B) ;  is  a  passion 
for  the  bodies,  not  the  souls  of  the  objects  loved  (ib.) ;  vulgar  or 
sensual  love  is  under  the  tutelage  of  a  younger  goddess,  who  is  a 
female ;  the  celestial  or  higher  love  being  masculine  and  stronger ' 
and  more  powerful  in  intellect  (Tr.  492 ;  181  C) ;  is  not  permitted 
to  persons  of  unformed  character  (Tr.  493;  181  E);  vows  of  love 
are  not  binding  (Tr.  496 ;  183  B,  0) ;  the  love  of  the  goddess  Urania 
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contributes  to  virtue  in  the  lover  and  in  the  loved  (Tr.  499  ;  185  B)  ; 
its  two-fold  nature  accepted  by  Euryximaohns,  and  made  the  basia 
of  a  physical  theory  (Tr.  500 ;  186  A,  B) ;  its  wide  influence  in 
human  and  divine  affaii's  (Tr.  501 ;  188  A) ;  impletion  and  deple- 
tion of  body,  or  of  love  invoking  the  co-operation  of  its  opposite,  is 
exemplified  in  physio  (Tr.  501 ;  188  B,  C) ;  is  the  concord  of  sharp 
and  grave  in  music  (Tr.  503 ;  187  A,  0) ;  in  the  case  of  the  seasons 
it  is  love  that  makes  them  fruitful  (Tr.  505  ;  188  A) ;  the  contrary 
case  alluded  to  (Tr.  506 ;  188  C) ;  sacrifices  and  divinations  have  to 
do  with  it  (ib.);  impiety  results  from  its  non-gratification  when 
well  ordered  (ib.) ;  its  universally  beneficent  influence  (Tr.  .506 ; 
188  D) ;  its  influence  is  mightiest  when  good  is  its  object,  and  it  is 
perfected  with  moderation  and  righteousness  (ib.) ;  men  have  not 
sufficiently  raised  altars  and  temples  to  this  most  philanthropic  of 
the  gods  (Tr.  507,  508 ;  189  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  what  he  is  ra  himself,  not 
in  his  gifts  (Tr.  518 ;  194  E ;  195  A) ;  he  is  the  happiest,  most 
beautiful,  best,  and  youngest  of  the  gods  (ib.) ;  he  flies  from  and 
hates  old  age  (Tr.  519 ;  195  B,  C) ;  is  not  more  ancient  than  Cronus 
(ib.)  f  this  supposition  of  great  antiquity  applies  to  Necessity,  not 
to  Love  (ib.) ;  he  requires  a  Homer  to  sing  his  praises  (Tr.  520 ;  195 
Ul ;  he  dwells  among  the.  softest  things,  and  in  the  well-affected 
souls  of  gods  and  men  (Tr.  520 ;  195  E) ;  he  is  supple  and  impal- 
pable (Tr.  520 ;  196  A) ;  he  wages  internecine  war  with  slovenliness 
and  inelegance,  while  his  food  is  flowers,  and  his  resting-place,  as 
well  (Tr.  521 ;  196  B) ;  he  inflicts  no  harm,  "  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighboTir,"  partakes  of  the  utmost  moderation,  and  subdues  plea- 
sures and  lusts  (Tr.  521 ;  196  C) ;  he  surpasses  Ares  in  courage 
(Tr.  522 ;  196  D) ;  is  possessed  of  wisdom,  and  is  a  wise  poet  (Tr. 
522 ;  196  E),  as  well  as  makes  others  such  (ib.) ;  he  has  displayed 
his  wisdom  in  making  all  animals  and  in  rendering  men  skilful 
(Tr.  522 ;  197  A) ;  Apollo,  the  Muses,  Hephaestus,  Athene,  Zeus, 
are  aU  inspired  by  Love  (Tr.  523 ;  197  B) ;  he  does  not  dwell  with 
ugliness  (ib.) ;  he  is  most  beautiful  and  best,  and  the  cause  of  these 
qualities  in  others  (Tr.  523 ;  197  0) ;  he  is  the  source  of  festivity 
and  gentleness,  is  steersman,  soldier,  supporter,  saviour,  and  orna- 
ment of  gods  and  men  (Tr.  524 ;  197  D,  E) ;  an  account  is  given  of 
the  applause  which  followed  on  the  conclusion  of  Agathon's  pane- 
gyric (Tr.  525 ;  198  A) ;  the  truth  of  this  encomiastic  exhibition  of 
the  dramatic  poet  is  impugned  by  Socrates  (Tr.  526,  527 ;  198  B,  0, 
D,  E ;  199  A,  B) ;  he  asks  what  is  love  the  love  of  (Tr.  528 ;  199  D) ; 
does  it  love  what  it  does  not  possess  ?  (Tr.  528  to  530 ;  200  A,  B,  0, 
D,  E ;  201  A) ;  he  states,  as  a  dilemma,  that  if  love  is  a  love  of 
beauty,  it  must  be  because  it  does  not  possess  it,  or  why  should  il 
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long  for  what  it  already  has?  (Tr.  530 ;  201  B) ;  nor  can  it  possesa 
goodness  if  it  seeks  goodness,  for  the  same  reason  (Tr.  531 ;  201  0); 
the  fable  of  Diotima,  in  -which  love  i8  declared  to  be  not  beautiful 
nor  good,  any  more  than  the  opposite  (Tr.  532,  533;  201  E;  202 
A,  B) ;  if  love  desires  the  good  and  beautiful,  how.  can  it  be  portion- 
less of  them  ?  (Tr.  533 ;  202  D) ;  Love  is  .asserted  to  be  a  great 
daemon  and  interpreting  power  between  gods  and  men,  by  bearing 
their  prayers  to  heaven,  and  bringing  down  heaven's  blessings  to 
men  (Tr.  534 ;  202  E) ;  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  priesthood,  vaticina- 
tion, and  witchcraft  (ib.) ;  the  deity  mixes  with  men  only  through 
the  daemons,  of  whom  Love  is  one  (Tr.  534 ;  203  A).  Love  is  a  son  of 
Plenty  and  Poverty,  poor  and  not  beautiful,  nor  delicate  (Tr.  535 ; 
203  B  C) ;  he  is  rough,  sunburnt,  unshod,  homeless,  the  bare  ground 
his  bed,  and  the  sky  his  canopy  (Tr.  536  ;  203  D) ;  he  is  always  a 
plotter,  intriguer,  philosophizer,  quack  and  sophist  (ib.) ;  he  lives 
and  dies  in  the  same  day  (Tr.  536 ;  203  E) ;  he  is  always  leaking 
out,  and  in  a  muddle  half  way  between  wisdom  and  folly  (ib.) ;  it 
is  asked,  What  are  the  uses  of  love  to  men  ?  (Tr.  637 ;  204  D) ;  the 
reply  is,  that  they  love  the  beautiful  in  order  that  it  may  be  theirs 
(Tr.  538 ;  205  A),  and  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  though  all  do  nol 
love  (Tr.  539 ;  205  B,  D) ;  love  is  the  desire  of  engendering  in  a 
beautiful  thing,  whether  body  or  soul  (Tr.  540 ;  206  B) ;  has  an 
intense  repulsion  to  the  ugly  (Tr.  541 ;  206  D) ;  this  love  of  engen- 
dering in  the  beautiful  is  explained  as  proving  the  desire  of  immor- 
taUty  (Tr.  542,  543;  206  E;  207  A,  B);  how  is  this  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  brute  creation  ?  (ib.) ;  this  generating  is  the  only 
method  of  providing  for  perpetuity  and  immortality  (Tr.  548; 
207  0) ;  the  love  of  undying  reputation  is  stronger  than  that  of 
children  or  even  life  (Tr.  545 ;  208  C) ;  it  is  this  aspiration  which 
explains  the  love  of  Alcestis,  AchUles,  and  Codrus  (Tr.  546 ;  208  D) ; 
women  are  loved  for  the  sake  of  immortality  (Tr.  546 ;  208  E) ;  the 
love  existing  between  souls  is  the  love  of  that  with  which  they 
ought  to  teem  and  be  impregnate  (Tr.  547 ;  209  A) ;  parallel  case  of 
mental  love  for  a  noble,  weU-bom,  and  graceful  soul,  begetting 
beautiful  and  immortal  offspring  (Tr.  548;  209  B,  C);  the  full 
mysteries  of  this  love  are  attained  to,  first,  through  access  to  beau- 
tiful bodies  in  youth  (Tr.  549 ;  210  A) ;  then  by  discovering  that 
beauty  in  one  body  is  the  same  as  thai  in  another ;  and  then  that 
there  is  an  abstract  species  of  the  beautiful  (Tr.  550 ;  210  B) ;  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  is  more  priceless  than  that  of  the  body,  and  is 
independent  of  corporeal  bloom  (ib.) ;  there  is  beauty  in  the  laws 
and  customs  of  our  country  (Tr.  551 ;  210  0) ;  then  the  wide  ocean 
of  beauty  is  spoken  of  (Tr.  552 ;  210  D),  stimulating  to  the  utter- 
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anoe  of  high  thoughts  in  a  boundless  philosophy,  and  culminating  in 
the  science  of  absolute  beauty  (Tr.  552 ;  21 0  D) ;  this  is  the  end  of  all 
eroticB,  a  rise  upwards  through  the  beauty  of  nature  to  the  ultimate 
source  and  ideal  of  all  that  is  good  and  fait  (ib.) ;  that  which  is  moat  de- 
serving of  love  wiU  be  the  most  beautiful  (Tr.  ii.  84,  85 ;  Eep.  402  D) ; 
this  love  does  not  exist  amongst  those  who  are  discordant  in  soul 
ib.),  but  mere  bodily  defect  does  not  necessarily  impair  it  (ib.) ;  true 
love  springs  &om  loving  moderately  and  'musically  what  is  orderly 
and  beautiful  (Tr.  85 ;  403  A) ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  par- 
takes of  or  admits  excess  (ib.).  The  madness  of  love  is  dwelt  on  aa 
ending  in  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  the  object  of  passion,  and  though  it 
is  second  in  degree  in  the  case  of  the  philotimic  temper  of  soul, 
and  falls  short  of  the  philosophical  standard,  it  has  no  small  reward, 
certainly  far  beyond  its  desert.  The  passage  runs  thus :  "  These 
two,  then,  are  dear  to  each  other,  yet  less  than  those  before  described, 
but  pass  their  time  during  their  period  of  mutual  love,  and  when 
the  storm  of  passion  has  passed,  in  the  belief  that  they  have  given 
to  and  received  the  most  solemn  assurances  from  one  another,  such 
as  can  never  by  their  being  broken  admit  of  their  coming  to  enmity. 
At  the  last,  though  destitute  of  wings,  but  burning  to  burst  into 
feather,  they  quit  the  body,  and  thus  bear  oS  no  trivial  prize 
of  their  erotic  madness."  And  he  then  adds,  as  if  in  solemn  eulogy 
of  the  departed :  "  For  it  is  not  appointed  to  those  who  have  already 
set  out  on  their  subcelestial  journey  ever  to  pass  into  darkness,  and 
to  enter  on  a  subterranean  career,  but  to  be  in  bliss  and  live  a  life 
bright  and  lustrous  in  each  other's  company,  and  when  the  time 
for  it  arrives,  to  become  winged  together  for  the  sake  of  or  by  virtue 
of  their  love  "  (Tr.  i.  333 ;  Ehaedr.  256  D,  E).  True  love  is  said 
to  have  no  participation  with  excess  (Tr.  ii.  85;  Eep.  403  A),  and  is 
to  touch  its  object  only  as  a  son  for  the  sake  of  beautiful  conse- 
quences (Tr.  85 ;  403  B). 
Loved  and  lover  contrasted  (Tr.  i.  302,  303;  Pheedr.  228  D);  the 
loved  desired  by  the  lover  without  reference  to  knowledge  of  temper 
or  congeniality  (Tr.  307 ;  232  E) ;  lovers  prlaise  what  you  do  and 
Bay  contrary  to  what  is  best,  swayed  by  unworthy  motives  (Tr.  807 ; 
233  A).  Phtedrus,  quoting  Lysias,  declares  that  if  trusted  he  will 
not  associate  as  »  slave  for  present  pleasure,  but  for  future  advan- 
tage and  a  long  enduring  friendship  (Tr.  307 ;  233  B) ;  the  faults  of 
a  lover  (Tr.  313,  314 ;  238  E) ;  he  is  not  a  desirable  protector  (Tr. 
314;  239  C);  his  selfishness  and  iUiberality  (Tr.  315;  239  E);  his 
jealousy  (ib.) ;  disgust  at  having  tor  a  lover  one  who  is  an  old  man 
and  ugly  (Tr.  315  ;  240  D) ;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  wUl  change 
his  mind  and  ignore  his  oaths  and  protestations  (Tr.  316 ;  241  A) ;  the 
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neoeasity  of  a  loved  object  abandoning  himself  to  one  who  is  faithless, 
harsh,  envious,  unpleasant,  hurtful  to  his  substance,  liurtful  to  his  body, 
but  infinitely  more  hurtful  to  his  soul's  instruction,  than  which  neither 
to  men  nor  gods  is  there  in  truth  anything  more  priceless  (Tr.  316 ; 
241  0.  "  As  wolves  love  lambs  so  lovers,  too,  their  loves,"  U.  xxii. 
262).  Socrates  now  recants  his  abuse  of  love,  and  exhibits  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  (Tr.  318 ;  243  A) ;  description  of  one  who  "is 
a  bore,  and  will  weary  Socrates  to  death  about  the  object  of  his 
passion  if  only  long  enough  in  his  company ;  bad  enough  when  he 
only  talks  about  it,  but  when  he  writes  verses  about  it  or  sings 
them  in  an  impassioned  strain,  or  mawkishly  reiterates  the  name 
in  his  cups,  more  intolerable  still  (Tr.  483 ;  Lys.  204  0,,D).  Accord- 
ing to  a  certain  reasoning,  the  lover  is  not  the  friend  but  the 
beloved,  and  the  hated  is  the  enemy  not  the  hater.  Many  are  loved 
by  their  enemies  and  hated  by  their  friends  (Tr.  493 ;  Lys.  213  A) ; 
what  is  to  be  the  conclusion  ?  (Tr.  494  ;  213  B,  C,  and  following). 

Lover,  said  to  be  more  divine  than  the  loved,  and  more  cherished  by 
the  gods,  when  the  loved  one  fondles  the  lover,  than  in  the  reverse 
caae  (Tr.  lii.  490 ;  Symp.  180  B) ;  the  lover,  when  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  puie  passion,  attaches  himself  to  intellectual  objects 
(Tr.  493 ;  181  E) ;  his  oaths  may  be  broken  with  impunity  (Tr, 
496 ;  183  B,  .C) ;  a  man  is  a  bad  man  if  he  loves  body  rather  than 
soul  (Tr.  497 ;  183  E);  he  belies  his  assurances  and  promises  when 
beauty  takes  to  flight  (ib.).  Diotima  supposes  Socrates  to  think 
the  object  loved  more  lovely  than  he  who  loves  (Tr.  537 ;  204  C) ; 
and  through  a  mental  confusion  of  this  sort  that  beauty  was  attri- 
buted to  love  (ib.) ;  a  man  should  only  consort  with  the  object  of  his 
love  for  the  sake  of  beautiful  consequences,  viz.,  those  which  spring 
from  virtue  and  order  (Tr.  ii.  85 ;  Rep.  403  B) ;  if  he  oversteps  this 
limit  he  is  destitute  of  music  and  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful 
(ib.);  he  jnust  love  not  in  part  but  in  whole  (Tr.  160;  474  C); 
the  lover  always  praises  a  deformity  in  the  beloved  object  with 
the  affection  felt  for  the  person  as  a  whole  (Tr.  161 ;  474  D, 
E ;  475  A) ;  and  in  the  same  way,  connoisseurs  in  wine,  or  persons 
fond'  of  rank,  will  lay  great  stress  on  marks  the  most  trifling  (ib.). 

Lucky  falsehood;  Socrates  declares  that  it  will  be  such  if  his  decla- 
ration that  he  does  not  know  where  a  teacher  of  virtue  is  to  be  met 
with  is  disproved  by  Menon  and  Gorgias  (Tr.  iii.  4,  5 ;  Meno.  71  D). 

Lucre,  one  who  is  greedy  of  (Tr.  iv.  435,  440 ;  Hipparch.  225  A  to 
228  and  0). 

Lungs,  the  physiology  of  (Tr.  ii.  382;  Tim.  70  0). 

Lusts  have  an  enslaving  power ;  the  avaricious  man,  poor  in  his  soul, 
hears  not  warning,  or  if  he  hears,  does  so  with  ridicule,  and  impti- 
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ttently  seizes  from  on  all  sides,  like  a  wild  beast,  what  he  tliints  he 
can  eat  or  drink,  or  contributes  to  an  enslaving  and  joyless  sen- 
suality (Tr.  iv.  515  ;  Epist.  vii.  335  B,  0) ;  lusts  unohastised  are  an 
intolerable  evil,  and  make  a  man  lead  a  bandit's  life  (Tr.  i.  210> 
Gorg.  507  D). 

Luxurious  feeding  is  allied  to  excess  in  the  matter  of  harmonies  i" 
lyric  poetry,  and  is  iojurious  to  moderation  and  health,  just  a 
elaborate  rhythmic  variety  is  injurious  to  the  soul's  moderation 
(Tr.  ii.  87 ;  Eep.  404  B) ;  it  contributes  to  the  increase  of  litigation, 
and  necessitates  the  establishment  of  couiiis  of  law  and  dispen- 
saries for  medicine  (Tr.  87 ;  405  A). 

Luxury,  license  and  intemperance  praised  by  Callicles  (Tr.  i,  190, 
191 ;  Gorg.  492  B,  0) ;  confer  virtue  and  felicity  (ib.) ;  on  the  other 
liand,  must  be  chastised  (Tr.  210 ;  507  D). 

Lyre,  when  broken,  its  divine  harmony  perishes;  applied  to  disprove 
the  soul's  immortality  by  the  interlocutor  (Tr.  89,  90  ;  Phffid.  86  A) ; 
lyre  and  harp  are  the  favourite  instruments  of  Apollo,  and  are 
said  to  be  preferable  to  the  pipe  of  Marsyas  (Tr.  ii.  81,  82 ;  Ecp. 
399  E). 

Lysias  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  301,  302,  303,  819,  335,  340,  342,  352  ;  Phjed. 
227A,B,  C,  D;  228  A,  E  ;  242  D;  .243  D,  E;  258  C,D;  262  G, 
D;  263  D  his;  272  0);  is  it  to  be  thought  that  Phsedrus  could 
recall  to  mind  what  Lysias,  tlie  readiest  of  our  modern  writers,  took 
a  long  time  to  compose  at  leisure  ?  (Tr.  302 ;  228  A).  Lysias  would 
not  havii  thought  it  enough  to  look  to  the  rhetoric  of  a  composition, 
merely  to  its  turned  and  polished  periods  (Tr.  309 :  284  E). 

Lysis,  loved  by  Hlppothales  (Tr.  483;  Lys.  204  C). 

Lysis.    See  Summary,  page  96. 

M. 

Macrocosm  is  a  type  of  the  microcosm ;  does  the  universal  fire  depend 
on  our  human  fire,  or  does  ours  spring  from  it?  (Tr.  iv.  39  to  41 ; 
Phileb.  29  0,  D,  E;  30  A,  B). 

Made-up  speeches  (Tr.  iv.  187  ;  Menex.  236  B). 

Madman ;  are  arms,  though  his  own,  to  be  given  to  him,  or  truth  to  be 
told  him  ?  (Tr.  ii.  6,  7 ;  Eep.  331  C). 

Madness  is  declared  to  be  superior  to  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
divine  trauscends  what  is  human  (Tr.  i.  320;  Phsedr.  244  B,0); 
the  madness  of  the  Muses  is  such,  that  the  poetry  of  the  madman 
surpasses  that  of  the  sober-minded  (Tr.  321;  245  A);  this/wror  is 
given  by  the  gods  as  a  mark  of  good  fortune  (Tr.  319,  321 ;  244  A  ; 
245  B,  0,  D) ;  is  of  two  sorts,  from  divine  impulse  and  from  bodily 
disease  (Tr.  343 :  265  A) ;  madness  is  allied  to  inspiration  (Tr.  ii 
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383 ;  Tim.  71  E) ;  but  the  power  of  expounding  does  not  belong  to 
the  inspired  madman  (Tr.  384 ;  72  A) ;  fools  are  mad  (Tr.  iv.  377, 
378 ;  Alcib.  II.  139  C). 

/'  And  so  with  great  Imagination 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And  winking  leaped  into  destruction." 

Sbaeesfeaee,  2  Benry  7F,  act  L  ec.  3. 

Divine  madness  is  coupled  with  human  wisdom  as  conferring  no 
greater  good  than  the  philosophic  triumph  over  passion,  while  a 
secondary  prize  of  madness  is  attributed  to  the  philotimic  temper  of 
soul  in  connexion  with  unrestrained  sensuality  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  object  (Tr.  i.  333 ;  Fheedr.  256  C,  D).  The  last  is  erotic  madness, 
and  is  allowed  to  recover  its  wings  in  another  world,  and  to  find  a 
congenial  heaven. 

Magistrates,  how  to  be  chosen,  and  who  (Tr.  v.  190 ;  Laws,  751  0,  D) ; 
do  those  who  are  truly  such  assume  office  willingly?  (Tr.  ii  23; 
Eep.  345  E) ;  they  do  not  desire  to  meddle  with  public  matters  un- 
less it  be  for  pay,  or  honour,  or  to  avoid  being  fined  for  refusing 
(Tr.  24 ;  347  A) ;  but  for  a  really  good  man  these  considerations 
have  little  weight,  and  therefore  he  will  decline  ia  serve  (Tr.  25 ; 
347  A,  B,  C) ;  they  are  compelled  to  accept  ofiSce  under  the  dread 
of  penalties,  the  worst  of  which  is  the  fear  of  having  to  be  governed 
by  others  of  inferior  morality  and  ability  (ib.). 

Magnanimity  as  one  of  the  virtues  (Tr.  iii.  31 ;  Meno.  88  A). 

Magnet,  its  power  of  making  other  bodies  magnetic  instanced  by  the 
long  string  of  rings  made  to  form  a  chain  (Tr.  iv.  294 ;  299 ;  Ion, 
583  D;  536  A;  535  B). 

Magnetos,  oify  of,  the  name  given  to  the  ideal  or  model  state  delineated 
in  the  Laws  (Tr.  v.  365,  467,  547  ;  860  E ;  919  D ;  969  A). 

Magnificent  sight  is  the  man  in  whose  soul  beautiful  morals  exist,  in 
true  accordance  with  the  highest  exemplars  (Tr.  ii.  84,  85;  Eep. 
402  D). 

Maker  and  cause  are  one ;  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  (Tr.  iv.  35 ; 
Phileb.  26  E). 

Malady  of  body  is  a  drawback,  as  causing  pain  (Tr.  i.  207;  Gtorg. 
505  A). 

Malice  prepense  (Tr.  v.  377 ;  Laws,  867  B,  0). 

Man  is  a  plaything  of  the  gods,  or  constructed  with  some  earnest  intent 
(Tr.  v.  32, 275 ;  Laws,  644  D,  E ;  803  C) ;  his  insignificance  in  the  scale 
of  being  (Tr.  440  ;  903  C,  D),  and  yet  he  shall  never  be  neglected 
(Tr.  443 ;  904  E) ;  man  is  an  animal,  tame  when  well  nurtured,  most- 
savage  of  all  animals  if  badly  reared  (Tr.  215,  249 ;  765  E ;  766  A ; 
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788  B,  C) ;  man  'vrill  not  be  the  measure  of  all  things,  but  only  God 
(Tr.  140 ;  716  0)  ;  description  of  war  as  man-hunting  (Tr.  311 ;  823 
E) ;  be  speaks  of  men  as  bad  boilers,  as  if  they  were  peas  or  pulse 
(Tr.  352 ;  853  C,  D) ;  the  definition  of  man ;  he  is  something  different 
from  his  body,  and  yet  he  uses  it ;  but  this  can  only  be  said  of  soul 
j(Tr.  iv.  360 ;  Alcib.  I.  129  E) ;  is  neither  his  body  nor  his  com- 
pound nature  (Tr.  361 ;  130  C) ;  to  man  alone  belongs  the  power  of 
numbering  (Tr.  vi.  12;  Epin.  978  C);  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  according  to  Protagoras  (Tr.  i.  381,  392,  393 ;  Theset.  152  A ; 
160  D ;  161  0) ;  a  position  which  is  refuted  (Tr.  405 ;  171  A ;  Tr. 
iii.  287 ;  Cratyl.  386  A,  B,  C) ;  man's  superiority  to  the  brutes  is  not 
proved,  according  to  Protagoras,  but  is  only  probable  (Tr.  i.  395 ; 
Theset.  162  E);  can  man  be  omniscient?  (Tr.  iii.  129 ;  Sophist,  233 
A) ;  if  he  were  so  he  would  be  blessed  (ib.) ;  without  knowledge  can 
make  no  sufficient  reply  (ib.) ;  a  better  man  cannot  really  be  injured 
by  a  worse  (Tr.  i.  17, 18;  Apol.  30  0,  D);  man  is  called  ivBpamos, 
in  Greek,  from  his  attentively  considering  what  he  sees.  The  word 
is  formed  by  contracting  a  sentence  into  one  word  (Tr.  iiL  313; 
Cratyl.  399  C) ;  men  are  described  as  living  under  a  sea  of  fog  and 
vapour,  and  unable  to  look  into  the  bright  open  planetary  spaces 
(Tr.  i.  118 ;  Phsd.  109  B,  0,  D) ;  they  are  unable  to  gaze  at  the 
true  heaven  and  unclouded  Ught,  and  are  surrounded  by  objects  cor- 
■  rupted  and  corroded  by  the  sea  and  damp  atmosphere,  in  places 
filled  with  fissures,  sand,  and  mud  (Tr.  119 ;  110  A) ;  men  love  the 
Good  (Tr.  iii.  539,  540 ;  Symp.  205  C),  and  desire  to  have  it  ever 
(Tr.  540 ;  206  A) ;  men  are  not  naturally  good  (Tr.  iii  32,  33 ;  Meno. 
89,  A,  B) ;  the  men  of  former  times  happier  than  those  of  the  present 
day  (Tr.  213;  States.  271  C);  they  were,  when  deserted  of  the 
daemons,  reduced  to  great  straite  (Tr.  218 ;  274  B,  C). 

IMvla,  iidvTts,  their  etymological  connexion  pointed  out,  where  inavMiiv 
and  luanucfiv  are  declared  the  same  with  the  addition  of  t  (Tr. 
i.  320 ;  Ph«dr.  244  C) ; '  spoken  of  (Tr.  316,  318,  319 ;  241  A  ;  242  C ; 
244  A) ;  he  derives  also  olayurrM-li,  augury,  from  oUitris,  vovs,  and 
IffTopla,  forming,  aiovo'ianKii,  and  a  subsequent  lengthening  of  the 
short  omicron  (Tr.  320 ;  244  C). 

Mankind,  study  of ;  Socrates  thinks  this  best  accomplished  in  towns,  as 
country  and  trees  teach  nothing;  he  could  not  therefore  have  held 
that  there  were  sermons  in  stones  (Tr.  305  ;  Phsedr.  230  D) ;  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  sedentary  or  stay-at-home  habit,  where  he  is 
declared  to  have  deliberated  well  in  not  voyaging  or  travelling  to 
foreign  parts,  or,  with  his  trick  of  confutation,  he  would  have  been 
turned  away  neck  and  crop  as  an  impostor  (Tr.  iii.  18 ;  Meno.  80  B). 

Manliness  or  fortitude  not  admitted  to  be  patient  endurance,  Koprtpla, 
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because  fortitude,  avioia,  ia  beautiful  (Tr.  it.  167 ;  Lach.  192  D);  is 
a  wise  and  prudent  endurance  (ib.) ;  disputed  (Tr.  168 ;  193  B), . 

Many,  tbe,  the  crowd  or  multitude ;  their  corrupting  influence  on  public 
men,  the  popular  sophists,  and  those  who  toistake  for  wisdom  this 
subserviency  to  the  views  of  the  people,  and  the  outcry  of  the  million 
(Tr.  ii.  178  to  181 ;  Kep.  492  A,  B,  C,  D  j  493  A,  B,  C,  D)  ;  tiiey 
will  never  believe  that  there  is  what  is  absolutely  beautiful  (Tr.  181 ; 
493  B) ;  they  cannot  be  philosophic,  but  will  censure  pursuits  of  this 
nature  (Tr.  181 ;  494  A).;  they  have  never  listened  to  beautiful,  but 
only  to  disputable  statements  (Tr.  187 ;  499  A)  ;  there  is  a  species  of 
acquirement  that  comes  from  the  multitude,  not  through  formal  teach- 
ing (Tr.  iv.  323 ;  Alcib.  I.  110  D) ;  the  bad  teaching  of  the  multitude 
and  disagreement  with  themselves  and  one  another  touched  on  (Tr. 
825 ;  112  A) ;  they  are  not  fit  to  teach  and  are  without  political 
science,  which  only  the  few  possess  (Tr.  iii,  254,  261 ;  Statesm.  297 
C ;  300  B) ;  generally  spoken  of  with  contempt  or  pity,  or  a  reference 
to  their  want  of  intelligence.  The  ol  iroKKol  differ  &om  the  oxAor, 
which  last  term  applies  i-ather  to  the  assembled  tumultuary  moving 
throng,  somewhat  as  irA^flor.  Thus  ixl^os  is  a  crowd  of  spectators 
(Tr.  i.  203,  204 ;  Gorg  502  A),  or  has  the  qualifying  adjectives  iroKis 
irXelaTos  put  before  it  (Tr.  ii.  204 ;  502  C  ;  Tr.  78 ;  Kep.  397  D). 

Many  and  one  both  coexist  in  an  individual  who  comprises  many 
qualities  in  his  single  person  (Tr,  iii.  156,  157;  Sophist,  251  Ai; 
apparent  impossibility  and  contradiction  of  this  (Tr.  157 ;  251  B) ; 
it  is  declared  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  goqd  man,"  but  that 
"  good  "  is  "  good,"  and  "  man  "  is  "  man  "  merely  (ib.) ;  many  are 
one  and  one  many,  a  saying  that  has  passed  into  a  proverb  (Tr.  iv. 
9  to  15 ;  Phileb.  14  C  to  16  C) ;  we  must  not  attempt  to  grasp  the 
infinite,  but  strive  to  understand  the  one  through  the  medium  of 
the  many  (Tr.  18,  19 ;  18  A). 

Many  and  one,  as  the  designations  of  two  theories,  are  opposed  (Tr,  iii, 
404  ;  Farm.  128  A,  B),  The  Parmeuides  of  Plato  purports  to  be  an 
account  of  a  conversation  between  the  philosopher  of  that  name  and 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  Zeno  admits  that  he  asserts  tlie  inconsistency 
of  assuming  the  existence  of  the  "  many  "  (Tr.  403 ;  127  B).  Accord- 
ing to  Socratts,  Zeno  and  Parraenides  have  written  the  same  things 
though  in  a  different  form,  the  first  denying  the  existence  of  the 
many  and  the  last  affirming  that  of  tlie  one  (Tr.  404 ;  128  A,  B). 
Zeno  is  represented  as  explaining  that  Socrates  does  not  quite  under- 
stand though  he  is  on  the  right  scent  (Tr.  405;  128B,  C,  D);  his 
treatise  was  written  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  pf  the  "  many  "  is 
open  to  greater  ;objections  than  tliat  of  the  "  one,"  that  what  ho  had 
written  had  been  published  surreptitiously. (Tr.  .406;  .128  E),  and 
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was  rather  dispntative  than  serious  (Tr.  406 ;  128  E).  Socrates  here- 
npon  asks  whether  there  do  not  exist  certain  forms  of  similitude  and 
dissimilitude  of  which  the  man;  in  nature  are  participant  ?  (Tr.  406  ; 
129  A) ;  it  is  true  similars  do  not  become  dissimilars  nor  the  reverse 
(Tr.  iii.  406;  129  B);  it  would  be  wonderful  if  "one"  Qould  be 
"many"  or  "many"  "one"  (Tr.  406;  129  C);  there  is,  however, 
nothing  wonderful  in  saying  that  a  man  is  one  and  many,  if  by  the 
latter  is  meant  that  right  differs  from  left,  or  front  from  back,  or  up 
from  down,  and  that  as  a  man  he  is  one  (Tr.  407 ;  129  D) ;  were 
he  to  point  to  wood  and  stones  as  both  maiiy  and  one,  this 
would  not  be  to  assert  the  identity  and  convertibility  of  the  "one" 
and  the  "many"  (ib.) ;  opposites  cannot  coexist  both  sepajate  and 
mixed  (Tr.  407 ;  129  B) ;  if  it  is  difficult  to  expound  the  formal 
idea  of  species  in  things  visible,  how  much  more  so  in  the  intelli- 
gible (Tr.  407 ;  130  A).  Hereupon  Parmenides  attacks  Bocrates' 
doctrine  of  abstract  forms,  rfSr),  as  distinct  from  their  concretes,  and 
asks  whether  there  is  a  similitude  which  is  something  over  and 
above  that  similitude  which  the  object  itself  possesses,  or  whether 
there  is  a  form  of  the  Just,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  or  of  man, 
fire,  water,  hair,  clay,  mud,  &c.,  distinct  from  the  individual  before 
us  (Tr.  408 ;  130  B,  C,  D).  .  Socrates  admits  that  he  is  not  always 
consistent  in  his  opinion  and  fears,  lest  he  should  fall  into  a  bottom- 
less gulf  of  trifling  (ib.).  Being  pressed  for  further  explanation,  he 
declares  that  there  are  general  ideas  by  partaking  in  which  things 
are  what  they  are  declared  to  be ;  great  from  partaking  of  greatness ; 
good,  beautiful,  and  just,  from  partaking  of  the  conception  belonging 
to  these  respectively  (Tr.  409 ;  131  A,  B).  Parmenides  asks.  Can 
one  and  the  same  thing  be  in  many  places  ?  just  as  if  a  number  of 
men  were  covered  with  a  sail  cloth,  and  it  should  be  said  thertf  was 
one  whole  over  many  (Tr.  409 ;  131  B)  ;  and  he  objects  to  Socrates' 
explanation,  that  it  would  make  general  ideas  divisible,  so  that  only 
a  part  of  the  idea,  not  the  whole,  would  be  in  each  of  the  majiy  (Tr. 
410 ;  131  C).  Socrates  submits  to  be  cross-examined  (Tr.  4;i ;  131 
D,  E ;  132  A),  and  is  then  pressed  with  the  objection,  that  if  the 
ideal  greatness  is  compared  with  the  great  in  other  groups  of  con- 
cretes, reference  must  be  made  to  some  higher  abstract  embracing 
them  all,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  (Tr.  412 ;  132  B).  Here  goorates 
reminds  Parmenides  that  all  these  concepts  have  no  existence  out  of 
the  mind,  and  are  essentially  one,  and  is  asked  if  there  is  (^  mental 
conception  of  nothing?  (ib.).  These  ideas  are  patterns  in  nature 
(Tr.  412  ;  132  C,  D).  Parmenides  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  this  sever- 
ance of  the  formal  iJeafrom  the  given  object  (Tr.  413;  133  A,  B,  C)  ; 
that  these  ideas  do  not  dwell  in  us  (Tr.  413  ;  133  C)  ;  if  ideas  exist, 
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they  exist  in  reference  to  themBelves  alone  and  not  to  concrete  objects, 
and  so  of  objects  (Tr.  414,  415 ;  133  B ;  134  A),  and  so  on.  It  would 
hence  appear  that  Parmenides  would  admit  both  the  objects  of  the 
intelligible  as  well  as  the  material  outer  world,  each  in  their  own 
distinct  sphere  and  for  themselves  respectively ;  and  this  leads  to 
questioning  whether  any  mutual  cognisance  can  exist  between  gods 
and  men,  and,  shortly,  further  on,  Parmenides  aUudes  to  a  discourse 
trhich  he  had  heard  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle  (one  of  the 
Thirty)  (Tr.  418  to  421 ;  135  D ;  136  B ;  137  C),  who  is  selected  to 
carry  on  the  dialogue  with  Parmenides.  Zeno  is  further  referred  to 
(Tr.  418  to  421 ;  135  B ;  136  A,  D,  E ;  137  B) ;  he  joins  Socrates  in 
,  entreating  Parmenides,  notwithstanding  his  age,  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion (Tr.  419 ;  136  D,  E) ;  resumption  of  the  question  of  the  "  one" 
and  "  many  "  (Tr.  421 ;  137  0,  D).  The  "  one  "  is  infinite  (Tr.  421 ; 
137  E) ;  neither  straight  nor  circular  (Tr.  421 ;  138  A) ;  it  is  in  and 
surrounds  itself,  and  is  therefore  not  in  space  (Tr.  422 ;  138  B)  ;  nor  is 
it  moved  (Tr.  422 ;  138  C)  ;  nor  changed  by  transference,  or  rotation, 
or  being  in  any  thing  (Tr.  422,  423 ;  138  0,  D,  E ;  139  A) ;  it  is 
never  iu  the  same,  and  is  neither  still  nor  moved  (Tr.  424 ;  139  B) ; 
neither  the  same  with  itself  nor  different,  and  is  not  what  it  is  but 
different  (Tr.  424 ;  139  C)  ;  that  which  becomes  the  same  with  many 
things  must  become  many  and  not  one  (Tr.  424 ;  139  D)  ;  one  wiU 
not  be  one  (Tr.  425  ;  139  E) ;  cannot  be  similar  to  another  or  to  itself 
(Tr.  425 ;  140  A)  ;  nor  dissimilar  either  to  another  or  itself  (Tr.  425 ; 
140  B) ;  nor  is  it  equal  to  itself  or  another  (Tr.  426 ;  140  C) ;  nor 
greater  or  less  (Tr.  426 ;  140  D) ;  nor  older  nor  younger  (Tr.  426; 
140  B);  nor  of  the  same  age  (Tr.  427;  141  A,  B,  C);  does  not  parti- 
cipate in  time,  is  not,  has  not  been,  shall  not  be  (Tr.  428 ;  141  D,  B)  ; 
there  is  no  name  for  it,  nor  discourse,  nor  any  means  of  perceiving 
it  or  opining  respectiug  it  (Tr.  429 ;  142  A).  These  contradictions 
or  antinomies  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  thus  ;  a  third  class  having 
been  imported  into  the  argument  Jinder  the  head  of  "  the  others  "  or 
"  the  rest."  One  not  being  in  the  rest,  the  rest  are  neither  many 
nor  one  (Tr.  468 ;  165  E) ;  for  the  rest  have  no  participanoy  in  any 
way  whatever  with  things  non-existent  (4  negs.),  nor  is  there  any 
thing  of  things  not  existent  present  to  any  of  "  the  rest,"  for  there 
is  no  part  to  things  not  existing.  True.  Nor  is  there  opinion  nor 
fancy  of  the  non-existent  present  in  the  "  rest "  (Tr.  468 ;  166  A) ;  if, 
then,  the  one  is  not,  ttie  rest  neither  are,  nor  are  opiued  to  be  one  or 
many,  nor  like  nor  unlike,  nor  same  nor  difierent,  nor  in  contact  nor 
apart,  fior  do  they  appear  (Tr.  469 ;  166  B)  ;  if  one  is  not,  nothing 
is,  but  whether  one  is  or  is  not,  the  same  and  the  rest  with  reference 
to  themselves  or  each  other  are  and  are  not,  and  appear  and  do  not 
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appear  wholly  (Tr.  469;  166  C).  St.  Paul  has  made  a  noble  reli- 
gious applicatiou  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  one  "  and  "  many,"  1  Corinth, 
xii.  12  and  following.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  was 
following  in  the  track  of  some  philosophical  speculations  which 
were  to  receive  a  new  adaptation  in  Chriatiaii  experience.  Thus  we 
have,  Siaipiaeis,  ivepyriiidruv,  heoyav  to  irifi'Ta,  t6  iviu(i4pov,  \iyos 
<rotl>ias,  \6yos  yv^aeas,  iriffTis,  Swdiieis,  all  more  or  less  Platonic,  or  in 
use  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Then  fallows  the  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  liyiiini,  which  recalls,  though  it  soars  infinitely  higher,  Agatbon's 
panegyric  in  the  Symposium.  The  doctrine  of  the  "one"  and 
"  many  "  is  canvassed  in  some  of  its  theological  aspects  in  ManseU's 
"  Bampton  Lectures  "  and  Maurice's  "  What  is  Eevelation  ?' 

Marine  molluscs,  the  life  of  an  oyster  or  breathing  viscus  spoken  of  as 
resembling  the  case  of  a  man  without  memory  or  joyousness  (Tr.  iv. 
25;  PhJleb.  21C). 

Marriage ;  a  man  is  to  marry  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  or  be  fined 
in  money  or  loss  of  civic  privilege  (Tr.  v.  148 ;  Laws,  721  A,  B) ; 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  charms  and  dispositions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  must  be  afforded  (Tr.  224,  225 ;  772  A) ;  rich  not  to 
marry  with  rich  (Tr.  227 ;  773  C) ;  its  purpose  to  rear  children  as 
servants  of  the  gods  in  our  own  stead  (Tr.  228 ;  744  A) ;  married 
men  to  hand  life  from  hand  to  hand,  like  the  torch  in  the  torch-race 
(Tr.  232 ;  776  A,  B)  ;  if  any  is  indicted  for  a  breach  of  matrimonial 
law,  if  he  cannot  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  in  court,  let  him  or 
her  go  to  no  wedding  nor  solemnization  in  respect  of  children  on  pain 
of  incurring  a  beating  from  any  one  who  meets  the  delinquent, 
whether  man  or  woman  (Tr.  247, 248 ;  784  D,  E) ;  marriage  between 
unequal  ranks  said  not  to  be  regarded  with  favour  (Tr.  i.  215 ;  Gorg. 
512  C). 

Marrow,  assigned  as  the  seat  of  the  inferior  concupiscent  soul,  stretch- 
ing its  ranufications  like  so  many  hawsers  closed  in  and  strengthened 
by  a  bony  envelope  (Tr.  ii.  385 ;  Tim.  73  C).  The  globular  marrow 
of  the  h«id  is  the  seat  of  the  diviner  element  of  soul  (ib.). 

Materialistic  hypotheses,  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  means  of 
voluntary  action  (Tr.l.  105;  Phsedr.  99  A);  they  take  no  account 
of  that  diviner  exertion  of  force  which  does  what  is  done  for  the  best 
(Tr.  105;  99  C). 

niBrifia  differs  &om  other  words  signifying  knowledge,  in  being  know- 
ledge resulting  from  study  or  discipline  or  doctrinal  teaching,  and 
as  such  it  is  in  the  plural  applied  specially  to  mathematics,  which 
is  acquired  under  scholastic  training.  The  process  by  which  /lienfia 
is  acquired  is  ii.i9riiris,  and  it  may  be  directed  to  acquiring  letters,  or 
music,  or  gymnastics,  or  other  arts  and  sciences,  or  even  the  know 
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ledge  of  righteousness.  It  is  often  associated  with  /ucXeVi),  "careful 
study,"  and  its  family  of  words. 

Mathematical  education,  nothing  so  good  as  the  study  of  numbers,  good 
for  stirring  and  rousing  up  the  memory  and  the  wits  (Tr.  v.  188 ;  Laws, 
747  B) ;  number,  weight,  and  measure  are  the  counters  of  justice 
(Tr.  200 ;  757  B).  See  also  Geometry.  Three  subjects  remain  con- 
tributing to  a  liberal  education ;  computation,  the  art  of  measuring 
geometrical  solids,  and  that  of  its  applications  to  physical  astronomy 
(Tr.  300;  817  E).  All  need  not  be  profound,  but  it  is  disgraceful 
not  to  know  the  more  useful  practical  parts  (Tr.  301 ;  818  A,  B). 
Games  are  described  for  children  to  teach  the  most  necessary  ele- 
ments (Tr.  302,  303 ;  819  B,  C,  D). 

Matter,  Bxt;,  is  immortal,  but  receptive  of  form  by  the  divine  will ;  what 
envelopes  body  which  is  divisible  and  has  the  nature  of  diverseness  is 
another  Mnd  of  iKri,  place  or  space  (Tr.  vi.  147, 1 48 ;  Tim.  Locr.  94 
A) ;  the  Cosmos  made  out  of  S\7i  (Tr.  149 ;  94  D) ;  and  is  styled 
fiovoyeviii  (ib. ;  tee  also  Tr.  ii.  409 ;  Tim.  92  C)  ;  this  created  sphere 
is  accurately  fashioned,  moat  incomparable  and  ajrapeyxeipvTo}'  (Tr. 
vi.  149;  Tim.  Locr;  94  D,  E);  first  principle  of  created  things  is 
matter  as  substratum  and  foixa  (Tr.  156,  157 ;  97  E)  ;  cannot  sufEer 
increase  or  decrease  (Tr.  ii.  386,  337 ;  Tim.  33  B) ;  may  exist  as 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  (Tr.  355 ;  49  C). 

Means  and  ends ;  when  we  consider  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  some  ulti? 
mate  end,  the  deliberation  is  in  fact  about  that  end,  not  about  the 
means  (Tr.  iv.  157 ;  Lach.  185  D). 

Measure  of  all  things  is  man,  was  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Protago- 
ras (Tr.  i.  381,  893 ;  Theaet.  152  A ;  160  D ;  161  C).  On  the  con- 
trary, God  is  said  to  be  the  measure  of  all  things  (Tr.  t.  140 ;  Laws, 
716  0,  D) ;  measure  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  weight  and 
number,  see  Geometry.  Measure,  moderation,  and  symmetry  are 
found  in  connexion;  a  compound  is  spoiled  by  excess  in  one 
of  the  ingredients,  and  becomes  a  medley  or  muddle,  but  mea- 
surableness  and  symmetry  are  everywhere  a  beauty  (Tr.  iv.  104; 
Phileb.  64  D,  E).  Pleasure  is  not  the  fii-st  ingredient,  nor  even  the 
second  ;  the  foremost  place  is  occupied  by  measure,  moderation,  fit- 
ness, and  all  those  qualities  which  are  eteiiml ;  the  secoad  place  is 
due  to  symmetry,  beauty,  and  perfect  accomplishment  (Tr.  107; 
66  A,  B)  ;  and  moderation  and  beauty  belong  to  mind  (Tr.  106 ; 
65  D). 

Measurement,  the  power  of,  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  appearances. 
Objects  appear  large  or  small  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  from  them, 

-  and  thus  confuse  oiu:  judgment  of  their  relative  importance ;  it  is  the 
power  of  measuring  that  corrects  this  false  estimate  (Tr.  i,  287; 
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Fiotag.  356  C,  D) ;  science  is  that  which  fenus  our  safeguard  (Tr 
288;  357  A). 

Meats  for  the  body  are  better  assigned  by  the  physician  than  by  the 
cook  (Tr.  i.  157 ;  Gorg.  464  D). 

Mechanist  saves  whole  dties,  bnt  does  not  boast  about  it,  like  the  rhe- 
toricians (Tr.  i.  215 ;  Gorg.  512  B) ;  nor  does  he  decry  all  other 
pursuits  (ib.)  ;  he  would  be  despised,  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
his  labours  (Tr.  215 ;  512  C). 

Hifiiv  i.yav  (Tr.  iv.  440,  441 ;  Hipparch.  228  E). 

Medicine  of  fear ;  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  drug  whose 
administration  should  be  able  to  put  a  man  into  every  possible  situa- 
tion of  horror  or  dread  as  a  test  of  fortitude  (Tr.  v.  38;  Liaws,  647 
E) ;  ite  bad  effects  in  a  general  way  when  used  too  freely;  we  are 
not  to  weaken  our  constitutions  by  quack  treatment  (Tr.  ii.  405 ; 
Tim.  89  0). 

Medley  and  muddle  (Tr.  iv.  104 ;  Phileb.  64  D,  B). 

Meeting  of  waters,  the  letting  in  of  the  sciences  pure  and  impure,  just 
as  a  doorkeeper,  forced  back  by  the  pressure  of  a  crowd.  When  forced 
to  let  fly  the  doors,  gives  entrance  to  them  pell-mell,  spoken  of  as  the 
Homeric  luayayicelas  {nroioxh''  (Tr.  iv.  101 ;  Phileb.  62  D). 

Megara,  spoken  of  as  well  governed  (Tr.  i.  43 ;  Crito,  58  B). 

Meletos,  his  false  accusation  of  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  12, 13 ;  Apol.  26  A,  D) : 
contradicts  himself  and  tries  to  test  the  acuteness  of  the  defendant 
(Tr.  14 ;  27  A) ;  if  he  and  Anytus  succeed  in  bringing  about  the 
death  of  Socrates  they  will  harm  themselves  more  than  their  unde- 
serving victim  (Tr.  18;  30  C,  D) ;  his  false  charges  (Tr.  21;  34 
A,  B) ;  described  as  being  a  Fittbean,  with  lank  hair,  straggling 
beard,  and  aquiline  nose  (Tr.  458 ;  Buthyp.  2  B). 

Members  of  the  body  are  not  cherished  by  us,  when  diseased  or  requir- 
ing amputation,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  that  in  them  which  is  good 
(Tr.  iii.  539,  540 ;  Symp.  205  E). 

Memory  spoken  of  as  weakened  by  letters  (Tr.  334,  355 ;  Phasdr.  274 
E ;  275  A) ;  is  a  revived  impression  of  what  took  place  in  an  ante- 
cedent state  of  existence  (Tr .  325 ;  249  A,  B) ;  a  reference  to  the 
beautiful  on  the  part  of  the  charioteer  of  the  soul  or  the  ruling  intel- 
lect (Tr.  330 ;  254  B)  ;  one  of  the  attributes  of  soul  (Tr.  iii.  31 ; 
Meno.  88  A) ;  memory  and  sense  write  words  in  the  soul,  and  when 
what  is  true  is  written,  true  opinion  is  the  result,  or  fsilse  in  the 
reverse  case  (Tr.  iv.  58 ;  Phileb.  39  A) ;  if  we  possess  neither 
memory,  science,  nor  true  opinion,  we  cannot  know  whether  we  are 
or  are  not  joyous  (Tr.  24;  21  B) ;  memory,  intelligence,  science, 
true  opinion  are  of  one  and  the  same  class  (Tr.  97 ;  60  D,  E) ;  memory 
is  the  preservation  of  perception  or  sensible  impression,  recollection 
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is  the  repetition  of  the  process  in  the  second  derived  order  (Tr.  48 ; 
34  B),  while  perception  is  something  in  which  body  and  soul  concur 
(Tr.  48;  34  A);  what  is  memory?  (Tr.  i.  399;  Theset.  166  B) ;  it 
is  essential  to  science  or  knowledge  (Tr.  73 ;  Phesd.  73  0). 

Menexentjs.    Bee  Summary,  page  200. 

Menon.    See  Summary,  page  133. 

Mental  qualifications,  wisdom  or  prudence,  a  moderate  or  temperate  habit 
of  soul  coupled  with  understanding,  are  superior  to  health,  beauty,  and 
strength  (Tr.  v.  11 ;  Laws,  631  B,  C) ;  morals,  customs,  acts  of  will, 
computations,  true  estimates,  earnest  pursuits,  memories  must  have 
existed  prior  to  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  strength  of  bodies,  if 
soul  is  prior  to  body  (Tr.  426  ;  896  C,  D)  ;  to  the  motions  of  the  soul 
we  give  the  following  names  :  to  will,  to  ponder,  to  watch  anxiously, 
to  counsel,  to  estimate  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  exult,  to  gripve,  to  dare, 
to  fear,  to  hate,  to  love,  after  which  the  affections  of  body  are  enu- 
merated (Tr.  427;  897  A) ;  mental  and  bodily  perceptions  distin- 
guished (Tr.  i.  422 ;  Theset.  185  D) ;  the  mind  supplies  what  sense 
cannot  (ib.). 

Mercenaries  are  numerous,  according  to  Tyrtseus,  who  boldly  march 
and  face  death  in  battle,  of  whom  the  majority  are  daring,  unjust, 
insolent,  and  reckless  of  all  consequences  (Tr.  v.  9 ;  Laws,  630  B). 

Hess  tables  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  have  two 
bad  results ;  the  first  give  occasion  to  the  raisiag  seditions  plots  and 
factions,  and  the  last  to  some  intolerable  abuses  from  the  exposure  of 
the  person  (Tr.  v.  19  ;  Laws,  636  A,  B).  The  bearing  of  all  this  in 
the  case  of  women,  who  will  at  first  resist  living  openly,  is  shown 
(Tr.  ii.  138  to  145 ;  Kep.  454  E  to  460  C,  D,  B).    ' 

Metaphors  and  new-coined  phrases  shot  at  you  as  from  a  quiver  (Tr. 
i.  415 ;  Theast  180  A). 

Metempsychosis ;  the  human  soul  passes  into  the  life  of  a  beast,  when 
a  thousand  years  has  elapsed,  after  sentence  in  the  other  world,  and 
again  from  a  beast  into  a  man  if  ho  had  formerly  been  a  man  (Tr.  i. 
325 ;  Phsedr.  249  A,  B)  ;  from  having  been  men  into  women,  boasts, 
Bwine,  birds,  and  fish,  according  to  the  inferiority  of  moral  character ; 
after  death,  those  who  have  lived  as  they  ought  return  to  pass  a 
blessed  existence  in  their  cognate  star,  but  otherwise  become,  in  a 
second  generation,  women,  and  so  on  (Tr.  ii.  341,  407,  408,  409 ; 
Tim.  38  A,  B ;  90  E ;  91  E ;  92  B). 

Midwifery  of  Socrates,  an  art  by  which  he  expedites  the  bringing  forth 
ideas  6om  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  distinguishes  shadows  and 
falsehoods  from  truth  (Tr.  i.  879;  Theset.  150  0)  ;  he  declares  that 
he  has  never  delivered  himself  of  wisdom  (ib. ;  see  also  Tr.  394  ; 
161  £). 
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Midwives  excite  the  psuns  of  labour  by  drnga  and  incantations,  and 
mitigate  tbe  same  or  cause  abortion  (Tr.  i.  378 ;  Thesat.  149  C) ; 
they  are  good  match-makers  (Tr,  378 ;  149  D) ;  the  cutting  the  um- 
bilical chord  13  the  least  of  their  endowments,  but  they  know  the 
best  seed  and  the  best  soil  suited  to  it  (ib. ;  Tr.  378 ;  149  E)  ;  their 
work  is  less  arduous  than  that  of  Socrates  (Tr.  879 ;  150  A,  B), 
which  is  to  deliver  men's  soul,  not  their  bodies  (ib.). 

Mimetic  poetry,  is  it  to  be  admitted  into  the  state?  (Tr.  u.  75;  Bep. 
394  D).    Bee  Imitation. 

Mind  is  akiu  to  cause,  and  almost  the  same  in  species  (Tr.  iv.  43 ; 
Phileb.  31  A).  Memory,  intelligence,  science,  true  opinion  are  of 
the  same  class;  what  are  all  these  without  conscious  enjoyment? 
(Tr.  97 ;  60  D,  E) ;  mind  said  to  be  beautiful,  beyond  anything  that 
is  without  thought  (Tr.  ii.  334 ;  Tim.  30  B) ;  mind  is  not  visible, 
even  to  the  keenest  of  our  bodily  senses  (Tr.  i.  327 ;  Phsedr.  250  D)  ; 
mind  considered  as  a  waxen  tablet,  susceptible  of  impressions  (Tr. 
483 ;  Theset.  193  0) ;  pure  and  deep  (Tr.  434 ;  194  0) ;  impme  and  filthy 
(Tr.  435 ;  194  E ;  Tr.  438,  439 ;  197  D) ;  mind  compared  to  a  dove- 
cote or  aviary,  where  thoughts  and  ideas  sit  perched  and  solitary,  or 
range  on  the  wing  (Tr.  438,  439 ;  197  D) ;  mind  is,  according  to 
Anaxagoras,  the  disposing  cause  of  all  things  (Tr.  108, 104 ;  Phsed. 
97  0,  D,  E ;  98  A,  B) ;  his  inconsistency  pointed  out  in  having  re- 
course, notwithstanding,  to  material  secondary  mediate  causes  (Tr. 
104,  105;  98  0,  D). 

"  Mine  "  and  "  not  mine  "  are  expressions  which  should  never  be  heard 
together  in  a  community  (Tr.  ii.  147 ;  Bep.  462  C)  ;  this  entire  oneness 
of  interest  is  a  test  of  good  government  (ib. ;  Tr.  147;  462  D;  also 
Tr.  149, 148 ;  464  B,  0,  D;  463  E). 

Minerva  spoken  of  (Tr.  iii.  218 ;  Statesm.  274  B,  C) ;  the  represen- 
tation of  Minerva  or  Pallas  Athene  as  an  armed  figure  shows  that 
in  the  early  ages  women  shared  with  men  the  labours  of  war  (Tr. 
ii.  417;  Critias,  HOB). 

Minos  was  the  chief  judge  and  arbiter  in  Hades  (Tr.  i.  228,  231 ; 
Gorg.  524  A ;  526  0)  ;  he  is  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  chief  assessor, 
with  a  golden  sceptre  (Tr.  28 ;  ApoL  41  A). 

Mmos.    See  Summary,  page  221. 

Mint-marked ;  we  should  have  had  those  among  us  who  would  have 
stamped  a  mark  On  us,  were  any  men  good  by  nature  (Tr.  iii.  38 ; 
Meno.  89  B). 

Mirrors  theory  of.  It  is  easy,  it  is  said,  to  explain  the  formation  of 
images  from  mirrors  and  all  bright  smooth  surfaces,  as  all  such  neces- 
sarily originate  from  the  common  or  conjoint  action  of  an  inner  and 
outer  fire  on  each  other,  there  being  a  condensation,  ivimayis,  result- 
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ing  fiom  the  light  which  flows  from  the  mirror,  or  is  reflected  ty  it, 
meeting  that  which  surroxmds  the  fece  or  comes  from  the  spectator's 
eye.  There  ia  here  at  least  the  vague  notioa  that  the  mirror  is 
itself  an  eye,  though  the  image  seen  in  it  affects  only  the  eye  of  the 
observer  (Tr.ii.  349, 350, 351;  Tim.  44  D;  45  D;  46  A).  See  Images, 
where  the  analogy  of  the  eye  seeing  itself  in  another  eye  as  a  mirror 
is  pointed  out.  See  particularly  Tr.  iv.  365,  366;  Alcib.  I.  132  D, 
B;  133  A. 

Mixed  monarchy;  speaking  of  Sparta,  it  is  said  that  the  deity  watched 
over  it,  implanting  there  a  double  line  of  kings  sprung  from  one 
{novoytvovs)  stock  (Tr.  v.  103;  Laws,  691  E);  he  qualified  the 
audacious  confidence  of  birth  with  the  wiser  poWer  of  old  age, 
equalizing  the  kingly  power  with  that  of  the  twenty-eight  senators, 
and  the  third  check  of  the  Ephors,  bringing  it  thus  more  to  the 
elective  character.  Thus  the  kingly  power  becoming  mixed,  itself 
preserved,  became  the  source  of  preservation  to  others  (Tr.  103 ; 
692  A).  One  might  fancy  the  writer  was  eulogizing  the  British 
constitution.  He  next  contrasts  with  it  the  absolute  despotism  of 
Persia,  and  the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens,  in  what  follows. 
This  brings  in  the  whole  story  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  the  sources  of  its  weakness  (Tr.  112;  697  D,  E);  against 
the  Grecian  unanimity  (Tr.  114,  115 ;  699  A,  B,  C ;  700  A,  B) ; 
the  mixed  is  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  limited,  limitless,  mixed 
and  causal  (Tr.  iv.  36,  41 ;  Phileb.  27  C,  30  B). 

Mnemonics,  artificial,  a  system  of,  is  referred  to  (Tr.  iv.  220, 221 ;  Hipp. 
Maj.  286  A;  Tr.  271 ;  Hipp.  Min.  368  D). 

Mob  judgments  spoken  of,  and  the  debasing  effect  of  setting  up  a  the- 
atocracy  in  matters  of  poetic  dramatic  literature.  A  false  opinion  of 
men's  wisdom  and  a  lax  freedom  are  the  result.  The  audience  become 
fearless,  as  if  their  judgments  were  correct,  and  thus  a  want  of  rever- 
ence begets  impudence  (Tr.  v.  117,  53,  54,  55 ;  Laws,  701  A ;  658  E ; 
659  A,  B,  C ;  660  A).  Leasing,  in  his  "  Bramaturgy,"  has  some  good 
remarks  on  Voltaire,  who  first  debased  his  art  in  modem  times  by 
appearing  on  the  stage  at  the  call  of  the  audience. 

Moderate  offerings  to  be  made  to  the  gods  (Tr.  522,  523 ;  Iaws,  955 
E) ;  the  same  thing,  however,  is  not  to  be  offered  a.  second  time  to  the 
deities  (ib.) ;  the  moderate  man  will  not  be  a  thief,  or  traitor,  or  spoiler 
of  temples,  nor  adulterer,  nor  despiser  of  parents,  nor  of  God's  service 
(Tr.  ii.  128 ;  Eep.  443  A) ;  all  his  inner  powers  do  their  own  work 
(Tr,  128 ;  443  B) ;  moderate  exertions  cause  the  body  to  be  in  a 
healthy  state  (Tr.  iv.  423,  424 ;  Rivals,  134  B) ;  so,  too,  in  the  case  of 
soul,  the  moderate,  not  the  many,  ate  advantageous  (Tr.  424 ;  134  D). 
See  on  excess  and  defect  Tr.  iii.  2a2 ;  Statesm.  283  0,  D,  E ;  284  A ; 
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Tr.  287 ;  Frotag.  356  A ;  and  the  axt  of  dispensing  in  measure  is 
tenned  the  safeguajd  of  life  (Tr.  288 ;  356  D.) 
ModOTation,  aa^foaivTi,  temperance,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
usually  enumerated  "with  wisdom  or  prudence,  courage  or  manliness 
or  fortitude,  and  justice  or  righteousness.  When  opinion,  aiming  at 
the  best,  leads  and  sways  us  by  reason,  we  give  the  name  of  mode- 
ration to  this  conquest  (Tr.  i.  312,  316 ;  Phaedr.  237  D ;  241  A) ; 
these  virtues  are  only  resemblances,  which  have  none  of  the  living 
light  of  their  great  celestial  types.  Only  a  few  attain  a  deeper  in- 
sight, our  organs  are  dull,  and  we,  as  it  were,  incased  in  a  shell  (Tr, 
326;  250  B,  C);  prayer  to  possess  moderation  (Tr.  360;  279  C); 
moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  horse  of  the  soul 
(Tr.  330  ;  253  D)  ;  and  this  personified  property  is  looked  up  to  by 
the  charioteer  or  reasoning  power  of  the  tripartite  soul,  as  fixed  on 
a  firm  pedestal  (Tr.  330 ;  254  B) ;  again  spoken  of  (Tr.  iii.  31 ;  Meno. 
88  A) ;  moderation  is  defined  as  a  readiness  to  obey,  and  endurance 
(TV.  vi.  167  ;  Tim.  Loor.  104  B) ;  quietness  as  a  definition  is  defective 
(Tr.  iv.  122 ;  Charm.  160  B) ;  moderation  the  result  of  beautiful 
reasons  (Tr.  118  to  123;  157  A,  D;  158  B,  0,  D  ;  159  A,  B,  C,  Dj 
160  B,  0,  D,  E,  and  following).  Moderation  does  not  consist  in  a 
man's  being  a  jaek-of-all-trades  (Tr.  124 ;  161  E) ;  is  an  evidence  of 
goodness  (Tr.  124,  163  E),  and  of  self-knowledge  (ib.);  is  the 
science  of  knowing  what  we  don't  know  (Tr.  131,  132 ;  167  J^)  ;  and 
then  fuUowsa  long  discussion  about  abstracts,  abstract  sight  and  hear- 
ing and  desire,  will,  love,  dread,  whether  these  can  be  entirely  thought 
about  apart  &om  an  object  (Tr.  132, 133;  167  C,  D,  E);  moderation 
is  defined  as  order  and  virtue  and  goodness  (Tr.  i.  209 ;  Gorg.  507  A) ; 
its  opposite  its  folly  and  intemperance  (ib.) ;  the  man  of  moderation 
alone  does  what  is  fitting,  both  with  regard  to  gods  and  men  (ib.)  ; 
and  is  just  and  holy  and  courageous  (Tr.  210 ;  607  B) ;  he  undergoes 
pain  when  it  is  proper  that  he  should  do  so  (ib.);  is  perfectly  good 
and  happy  (Tr.  210 ;  507  C,  D) ;  he  has  no  oommunion  with  exces- 
sive pleasure  (Tr.  ii.  85  ;  Eep.  402  E),  nor  with  insolence  and  self- 
indulgence  (ib.) ;  moderation  is  akin  to  concoi'd  and  harmony,  and 
renders  the  man  superior  to  himself  (Tr.  114,  115 ;  430  E) ;  defence 
of  this  last  expression  (Tr.  115 ;  431  A) ;  applicable  to  states  as  well 
as  to  individuals  (Tr.  115 ;  431  B)  ;  moderation  is  the  agreement  of 
the  ruling  and  subordinate  faculties  of  the  soul  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  community  or  state  (Tr.  128 ;  442  D) ;  put  to  the  test 
(Tr.  128;  442  E);  distinguished  from  a-oipia  (Ti.  193;  504  C); 
is  only  to  be  estimated  fully  in  the  idea  of  the  Good  (Tr.  193 ;  504 
D  E  ;  505  A) ;  we  ought  to  watch  who  are  bastards  and  wtio  are 
Bons  in  respect  of  moderation,  magnauiinify  and  courage,  nor  should 
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lame  or  bastard  persons  be  employed  as  friends  or  rulers  (Tr.  226 ; 
536  A,  B).  Aie  justice,  moderation,  and  holiness  parts  of  virtue,  or 
are  these  names  for  the  same  thing?  (Tr.  i.  257;  Protag.  329  C,  D). 

Modesty  is  apt  to  lead  to  inaction  (Tr.  iii.  278,  279 ;  Statesm.  310 
D). 

Molecules  of  matter,  spoken  of  as  being  so  small  that  they  are  invisible. 
See  Atoms  (Tr.  ii.  364 ;  Tim.  56  C). 

Mollusc,  marine  (Tr.  iv.  25;  Phileb.  21  C). 

Molten  gold,  to  pour,  expression  used  by  Thrasymachus  (Tr.  ii.  133, 
134 ;  Bep.  450  B). 

Momentum  spoken  of,  as  proportional  to  weight  (Tr.  iv.  454 ;  Minos, 
316  A.) 

Monarchy,  vrhen  accompanied  with  good  laws,  is  the  best  government 
(Tr.  iii.  264 ;  Statesm.  302  B).  Plato  had  no  love  for  a  thorough 
democracy,  all  his  preference  was  for  limited  monarchy. 

Money,  the  love  of,  is  classed  with  those  evils  by  which  a  man  dishonours 
his  BOJil,  his  most  divine  possession  after  the  gods,  as  being  his  own 
in  a  peculiar  sense  (Tr.  v.  154 ;  Laws,  728  A) ;  if  a  man  acquires 
money  dishonourably,  or  does  not  feel  disquieted  when  he  has  so  ac- 
quired it,  he  barters  his  soul's  glory  and  reputation  for  a  bit  of  gold, 
and  all  the  gold  within  the  earth  is  no  equivalent  for  virtue  (ib.) ; 
this  love  of  money  absorbs  men  whoUy,  leaving  no  time  for  other 
pufBuits  ;  they,  will  do  anything  dishonourable  to  acquire  it,  and  thus 
the  sWte  can  pursue  no  noble  aim  (Tr.  318 ;  831  C,  D,  £};  he  who 
takes  care  of  his  money  neither  takes  care  of  himself  nor  the  things 
of  himself  (Tr.  iv.  362,  363 ;  Alcib.  I.  131  B) ;  money  would  be  use- 
less, if  a  man  could  live  without  food  or  drink  (Tr.  vi.  74 ;  Eryx. 
401  D) ;  though  money  is  properly  paid  for  advice  on  most  subjects, 
notwithstanding  Socrates'  perpetual  reference  to  the  sums  of  money 
exacted  by  the  sophists,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  it  is  still  disgraceful  to 
refuse  your  advice  on  matters  of  the  highest  and  pressing  moment 
for  want  of  a  fee  (Tr.  i.  225 ;  Gorg.  520  E) ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  set 
money  above  the  duties  of  friendship  or  the  claims  of  friends  (Tr. 
32,  33 ;  Crito,  44  C)  ;  there  is  an  utter  inability  in  money  to  produce 
virtue,  but  it  may  itself  be  due  to  virtue  like  all  other  human  blessings 
(Tr.  17 ;  Apol.  30  A,  B) ;  the  love  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  owed  its  existence  as  a  state  characteristic 
to  its  belonging  to  the  individuals  composing  it  (Tr.  ii.  109 ;  Bep. 
435  E). 

Monsters  referred  to :  Hippocentaurs,  Chimerse,  Gorgons,  Pegasi  (Tr.  i. 
303  ;  PhiEdr.  229  D). 

Moral  distinctions  confounded  by  Euthydemus  (Tr.  iii.  288 ;  Cratyl. 
386  D) ;  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  which  exist  essentially 
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in  the  nature  of  things  (Tr.  iii.  288 ;  Cratyl.  386  D) ;  these  apply  to 
actions  as  well  (Tr.  288,  289;  386  E  ;  387  A). 

Mortal  things  declared  to  be  harder  of  description  than  heavenly  things, 
inasmuch  as  the  more  remote  and  indistinct  they  are,  the  more 
readily  will  the  delineation  be  accepted  (Tr.  ii.  413,  414 ;  Oritias,  107 
A,  B,  0,  D). 

body,  the  soul's  entrance  therein  (Tr.  1.  325 ;  Fhsedr.  249  A). 

Mother  alluded  to,  as  beating  a  meddlesome  ohUd  who  pulled  about  her 
working  implements  for  spinning  and  weaving  (Tr.  i.  487, 488 ;  Lys. 
207  B;  208  A,  B,  G,  D,  E). 

Motion  of  a  spinning  top  alluded  to,  how  the  larger  and  lesser  circles 
in  its  tapering  construction  are  carried  with  greater  and  less  velocity, 
how  it  revolves  round  an  immovable  axis,  or  combines  a  motion  of 
transference  with  that  (Tr.  v.  419 ;  Laws,  893  C,D  ;  Tr.  ii.  121 ;  Eep. 
436  0,  D,!p);  voluntary  motion  is  different  from  inertia;  the  first  can 
move  other  things,  the  other  cannot  originate  movement;  what 
moves  itself,  according  to  laws  of  composition,  resolution,  augmenta- 
tion, production,  and  decay,  is  different  from  a  mere  capability  of 
being  moved  (Tr.  v.  421,  422 ;  Laws,  894  B) ;  the  first  is  ten  thousand 
times  superior  to  the  last  (Tr.  422 ;  894  D) ;  where  one  body  sets  a 
second  in  motion  and,  this  a  third,  there  must  be  a  prime  mover,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  motions  (Tr.  423 ;  895  A) ;  If  we  saw 
motion  suddenly  existing  in  earth  or  fluid  or  flame,  should  we  not 
say  it  lives  ?  (Tr.  424 ;  895  0)  ;  what  is  motion  able  to  move  itself 
other  than  soul?  (896  A);  the  tendency  to  perpetual  motion  in 
young  animaJs  is  dwelt  on  (Tr.  45 ;  653  D,  E) ;  but  human  beings 
have  in  addition  the  sense  of  order  and  rhythm  (Tr.  45 ;  654  A) ;  all 
bodies  benefited  by  motion  (Tr.  251, 252  ;  789  E) ;  babes  are  danced 
and  dandled  (Tr.  253 ;  790  D) ;  when  we  rejoice  we  cannot  keep  stilj, 
and  this  is  the  theory  of  dancing  (Tr.  51,  76;  657  C,  D ;  673  D). 
Motion  is  again  spoken  of  as  the  principle  of  life ;  what  is  ceaselessly 
moved  is  inunortal ;  when  motion  ceases,  either  in  the  mover  or  the 
moved,  death  ensues  (Tr.  i.  321 ;  PhsBdr.  245  B,  0,  D) ;  is  there  a 
motion  which  moves  itself?  (Tr.  iv.  134 ;  Charm.  168  E) ;  motion  im- 
plies a  mover,  it  is  not  inherent  in  smoothness  or  what  is  homoge- 
neous, nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  it  as  existing  without  a  cause  to 
disturb  the  state  of  equilibrium  (Tr.  ii.  366 ;  Tim.  57  E);  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  data  for  computation,  and  have  enabled 
us  to  number  and  calculate  the  lengths  of  days,  months,  years,  &c. 
(Tr.  vi.  12;  Epin.  978  C,  D,  E),  and  seasons  (Tr.  13;  979  A); 
motion  is  allied  with  seeming  to  be  and  becoming  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset. 
153  A);  with  tiansference  of  place,  and  with  friction  (ib.);  as  applied 
to  mind,  is  synonymous  with  study  and  care,  and  is  both  conservative 
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and  productive  equally  (Tr.  382 ;  153  B) ;  is  good  for  body  and  sonl 
(Tr.  383 ;  153  C) ;  calms  and  absence  of  winds  cause  putrescence 
(ib.) ;  the  motion  of  the  heavens  preserves  gods  and  men  (Tr.  383 ; 
153  D) ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  each  infinite  in  number,  active  and  pas- 
sive (Tr.  386 ;  156  A) ;  the  mutual  attritions  of  these  give  rise  to  in- 
finite productions,  also  to  perception  and  what  is  perceived  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  sentiency  (Tr.  386 ;  156  B) ;  colour,  sight,  sound, 
and  hearing,  &o.  (ib.) ;  motions  may  be  fast  or  slow,  and  fax  off,  or  near 
(Tr.  386 ;  156  0,  D) ;  Pr9tagoras's  principle  of  motion  (Tr.  41£i ;  179 
D);  its  disciples  as  unsettled  as  their  principle  (l79  K);  the 
motionof  rotation  and  transference  is  impossible  to  the  "One"  (Tr. 
iii.  415 ;  Farm.  138  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  motion  of  transference  distinguished 
&om  that  of  rotation  in  the  same  place  (Tr,  i.  417 ;  Theset.  181  C) ; 
can  motion  be  predicated  of  gradual  decay,  or  rust,  or  change  of 
colour  by  fading?  (Tr.  417;  181  D);  the  universalily  of  motion 
(Tr.  418 ;  182  A) ;  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  motion  negatives  any 
permanency  in  our  perceptions,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  science  or 
knowledge  with  perception  (Tr.  417  to  424 ;  182  A  to  186  C) ;  motion 
and  rest,  are  they  both  moved  or  both  at  rest  ?  (Tr.  iii.  155 ;  Sophist, 
250  A,  B)  ;  can  both  be  said  to  exist,  if  existence  implies  rest?  (ib.); 
existence  and  soul  are  both  diiferent  from  motion,  but  include  both 

,  (Tr.  156 ;  250  0) ;  motion  cannot  be  at  rest,  nor  rest  in  motion  (Tr. 
159;  252  D). 

fjLovffeia  Koy^Vf  viz.,  5nr\affio?ij}yiav  Kot  yvafioXoyiav  Kott,  tiKovoKoyitiy^ 
what  are  we  to  say  of  Polus's  curiosities  of  words,  his  duplications, 
his  sententiousness,  his  word  imagery  ?  (Tr.  i.  346 ;  Phsedr.  267  C). 

Movmg  what  is  immovable,  said  of  the  advocates  of  perpetual  flux  (Tr. 
i.416;  ThesBt.  181  A,  B). 

Mules,  the  breeding  between  horses  and  asses  is  alluded  to  as  indicating 
the  need  for  a  certain  classification  (Tr.  iii.  203  ;  Statesm.  265  E). 

Mnltiple  of  square,  what  is  its  side  in  different  cases  ?  discussed  (Tr.  iii. 
21,  22 ;  Meuo.  82  B,  0,  D,  B). 

Multitude  are  bad  teachers  (Tr.iv.  323;  Alcib.  1, 110  E) ;  who  can  know 
a  moment's  happiness  who  lives  for  the  multitude,  now  clapped  and 
applauded  as  the  people's  pet,  and  again  ejected,  hissed,  fined,  and  led 
to  death  ?  (Tr.  vi.  48 ;  Axioch.  368  0,  D) ;  the  ignorance  of  the  multi- 
tude (Tr.  i.  245 ;  Protag.  317  A) ;  the  multitude  pursue  seeming  virtue 
as  their  chief  end  (Tr.  411;  Theset.  176  B);  its  perverseness ;  the 
many  will  misconceive  and  misrepresent  sadly  what  is  spoken  before 
them  (Tr.  t.  74 ;  Laws,  672  A). 

"That  tbe  bluat  monster,  wiili  uncounted  heads. 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude." 

Shakesp.,  Hmry  IV.  (2nd  Part),  Intro. 
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Murders  committed  by  freemen  and  slaves  (Tr.  v.  880, 381 ;  Laws,  869 
D) ;  their  origia  is  lust  domineering  over  a  soul  infuriated  with 
desires,  particularly  among  the  mass,  where  there  is  the  most  un- 
limited and  strenuous  eagerness  for  money  (Tr.  381 ;  870  A) ;  but  for 
this  passion  for  riches  murders  would  cease  (Tr.  382  ;  870  B,  C) ;  and 
murder  is  often  committed  to  prevent  exposure  on  the  part  of  some 
one  cognisant  of  a  crime  (Tr.  383;  870  D).  Bee  also  Tr.  318; 
831  C. 

Museeus  spoken  of  as  a  desirable  companion  in  the  other  world  (Tr.  i. 
28  ;  Apol.  41  A) ;  his  praise  of  righteousness  (Tr.  ii.  42 ;  Bep.  363 
C,  D). 

Muscular  system,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  its  contractility  and 
peculiar  mechanical  action  was  unknown  in  Plato's  time  (Tr.  ii.  886 ; 
'Tim.  73  E). 

Muses,  places  sacred  to,  graphic  description  of  one  of  these  outside  the 
walls  of  Athens  (Tr.  i.  304 ;  Phsedr.  230  B)  ;  madness  or  possession 
of  the  Mu&es  seizes  on  and  transports  the  tender  and  stainless  soul, 
elevating  and  tmnspoi'ting  it  by  odes.  A  man  is  not  to  approach  their 
poetic  threshold,  believing  that  he  can  become  a  poet  by  tedmical 
rules  (Tr.  320,  321 ;  245  A) ;  the  cicadse  said  to  have  been  men  before 
the  birth  of  the  Muses  (Tr.  336 ;  259  A,  C)  ;  died  from  excess  of  ab- 
sorption in  the  beauty  of  their  songs,  to  whom  the  boon  was  given  of 
continuing  to  chirp  and  sing  till  they  again  died,  after  which  they 
were  to  report  to  the  Nine  who  were  their  most  exemplary  votaries 
(ib.).    See  also  Tr.  340 ;  262  D. 

Music,  as  a  training  for  the  mind  (Tr.  ii.  83,  84  ;  Eep.  376  E) ;  a  nurse 
for  it  in  the  form  of  Iiarmony  and  rhythm  promoting  elegance  and 
grace  (Tr.  84 ;  401 D) ;  the  quickening  of  the  moral  perceptions  under 
its  influence  described  (Tr.  84 ;  401  E) ;  we  must  first  recognise  the 
forms  of  moderation,  courage,  freedom,  magnanimity,  if  we  are  to  know 
it  aright  (Tr.  84 ;  402  C) ;  the  lovers  of  the  first  of  these  must  love 
virtue  (Tr.  85 ;  402  D) ;  its  proper  eiid  is  tbe  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful (Tr.  85 ;  403  C) ;  music  precedes  gymnastics  (Tr.  86 ;  403  D) ; 
the  best  gymnastics  are  akin  to  it  (Tr.  86 ;  404  B);  excessive  variety 
of  musical  rhythm  is  akin  to  self-indulgence,  while  simplicity  in  music 
is  allied  to  health  (Tr.  87 ;  404  E) ;  simple  music  will  render  men 
shy  of  courts  of  judicature  (Tr.  92  ;  410  A) ;  it  ravishes  tlie  soul  as  do 
the  sounds  of  a  flute,  poured  through  the  ears  as  a  pipe,  and  softens 
it  as  iron  is  softened  in  the  fire  (Tr.  93 ;  411  A) ;  when  pursued  tpo 
far  it  melts  it,  dries  up  the  spirit  and  extirpates  the  nerves  (Tr.  94 
411  B) ;  ferocity  results  from  the  neglect  of  music  (Tr.  94;  411 D,  E) 
it  is  not  meant  for  body  alone,  nor  for  soul  alone  (Tr.  94 ;  411  E) 
its  value  is  shown  in  testing  character  (Tr.  96,  97 ;  413  D) ;  time  and 
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tune  are  synonymous  with  perfect  education  (Tr.  96,  97;  413  D);  its 
forms  cannot  be  changed  without  changing  the  most  important  laws  of 
the  constitution  (Tr.  107,  108  ;  424  0) ;  lawlessness  from  this  source 
creeps  in  unawares  and  at  last  becomes  subversive  (Tr.  108;  424  D, 
E);  through  music  regard  for  law  is  introduced  (Tr.  108;  425  A); 
gymnastics  also  subserve  the  same  end,  the  one  nourishing  by  beau- 
tiful doctrines,  the  other  soothing,  relaxing,  and  softening  by  beauti- 
ful rhythm  (Tr.  127 ;  441  E;  442  A) ;  its  transporting  power  (Tr.i. 
320,  321 ;  Pbiedr.  245  A). 

Musical  art  is  effected  by  admixture  of  the  limited  and  unlimited,  the 
limited  numbers  of  harmony  and  symmetry  with  the  unlimited  gra- 
dations of  tone  (Tr.  iv.  33,  34;  Phileb.  26  A). 

musician,  the,  who  follows  gymnastics  will  try  so  to  follow  them  as  to 
need  as  little  physic  as  possible,  to  stimulate  not  merely  bodily 
strength,  but  the  impulsive  part  of  his  mental  nature  (Tr.  ii.  92 ; 
Eep.  410  B) ;  he  is  the  perfect  musician  who  mixes  gymnastics  with 
his  pursuit  of  music  (Tr.  94,  95 ;  412  A). 

Hutilations  practised  mutually  by  the  Gods  in  the  early  mythologies 
due  to  Necessity  not  to  Love  (Tr.  iii.  519,  523 ;  Symp.  196  C ; 
197  B). 

Mutiny  in  the  fortress  of  the  soul  with  an  internal  ventriloquist,  see 
Domestic  foe.  So  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "mutinies  in  a  man's 
bosom,"  Bich.  III.,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Mysteries,  the  being  conversant  with  them  (Tr.  i.  68  ;  Phsed.  69  C,  D). 
Plato  would  seem  to  have  had  no  very  profound  respect  for  the 
mysteries  and  the  diviners  who  quote  from  the  hooka  of  Musseus  and 
Orpheus,  the  descendants  of  the  Moon  and  tlie  Muses,  and  who  induce 
mortals  to  seek  release  and  purification  in  what  they  call  mysteries, 
and  in  which,  if  they  do  not  do  sacrifice,  a  dire  fate  awaits  them  (Tr. 
u.  44  to  46 ;  Eep.  365  A ;  366  A).  Bollinger,  "  Gentile  and  Jew,"  i. 
157,  speaks  of  these  Orpheotelests,  and  quotes  Tr.  ii.  43 ;  Eep.  364  B ; 
also  where  he  divides  dancing,  and  speaks  of  certain  rites  with  which 
the  names  of  Bacchants,  termed  Nymphs  and  Fans,  and  SUenuses  and 
Satyrs  are  associated  (Tr.  v.  295, 296 ;  Laws,  815  A,  B,  C).  Again  in 
describing  the  varieties  of  madness,  that  of  the  priestesses  at  Delphi 
and  Dodona,  the  Sibyl,  &c.,  where  purifications  and  mysteries  are  re- 
sorted to  (Tr.  i.  319,  320 ;  Phaidr.  244  A,  B,  0,  D,  E) ;  Musseus  and 
bis  son  Bumolpus,  founder  of  the  Eleusiniau  rites,  from  whom  the 
lEnmiolpidie  derive  their  name,  are  spoken  of  (Tr.  ii.  42  ;  Eep.  363  C) ; 
ri\eos  ai\  TcAeris  TEAov/iecas  ri\eos  tvras  /iivos  yiyyerai  (Tr.  i.  325; 
Phiedr.  249  C);  rtAer^  (Tr.  329, 330;  253  C).  In  the  first  of  these 
passages  this  more  perfect  initiation  is  contrasted  with  what  takes 
place  in  the  Eleusinian  rites. 
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Myths  are  alluded  to  (Tr.  i.  303, 304 ;  Phsedi.  229  D) ;  Sociatos  protests 
against  believing  the  story  of  Zens  putting  Cronus  in  ehains  for 
swallowing  his  own  children  (Tr.  462 ;  Euthyp.  5  E ;  6  A) ;  is  it  to 
he  thought  that  there  is  war  among  the  gods  such  as  is  narrated  by 
the  poets  and  represented  in  embroidery  on  the  robe  borne  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Acropolis,  at  the  great  Fanathenaic  festival?  (Tr.  463 ;  6 
B)-    . 

N. 

VOL  nd,  not  negative  like  /id,  but  used  with  the  sense  of  "yes"  (Ti. 
ii.  54,  55;  Eep.  574C)., 

Names,  are  there  not,  appropriate  to  every  existing  thing,  not  the  minute 
vocal  utterance  conventionally  assigned,  bnt  such  as  are  the  some  for 
Greeks  and  foreigners  ?  (Tr.  ui.  283 ;  Oratyl.  383  B) ;  are  the  names 
of  persons  those  by  which  they  pass?  (ib.) ;  this  is  not  a  trifling  or 
unimportant  business  (Tr.  284 ;  384  B) ;  truth  can  be  had  by  paying 
for  it  (ib.) ;  Hermogenes  thinks  that  names  are  only  conventional 
(Tr.  285 ;  384  D) ;  in  that  case  they  may  be  always  changed  arbitra- 
rily (ib.)  ;  we  change  the  names  of  our  servants  just  as  it  pleases  us 
(ib.) ;  the  name  of  a  thing  is  that  by  which  for  the  time  being  it  is 
called  (Tr.  285,  286;  384  D;  385  A,  D);  names  are  the  smallest  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and  these,  like  the  discourse  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  may  be  true  or  false  (Tr.  286 ;  385  A,  B) ;  names,  if  they  are  to 
stand  for  any  thing,  must  not  be  given  wilfuUy  (Tr.  290 ;  387  D) ; 
they  require  to  be  appropriate,  like  tools  for  cutting,  weaving,  or 
boring  (Tr.  291 ;  387  E ;  388  A,  B) ;  names  are  instruments  (Tr. 
292 ;  388  C)  ;  the  original  authority  for  names  mostly  unknown  (Tr. 
292 ;  388  D) ;  they  have  been  handed  down  by  custom  and  tradition, 
(ib.) ;  it  is  not  every  man's  province  to  impose  names,  but  that  of  the 
word-coiner,  who  is  rare  among  men  (Tr.  293 ;  389  A) ;  the  word- 
maker  has  a  view  to  use  when  he  frames  names  (ib.) ;  he  requires 
knowledge  in  order  to  discharge  this  function  well,  and  may  use 
different  media,  as  the  smith  uses  different  sorts  of  iron  (Tr.  294 ;  389 
D) ;  the  dialectician  should  be  called  into  assist  the  word-maker,  (Tr. 
296 ;  390  D) ;  this  is  not  an  unimportant  business,  nor  one  suited  for 
a  man  of  inferior  capacity  (ib.) ;  when  it  is  said,  that  it  may  be  learned 
&om  the  sophists  for  money,  this  is  doubtless  ironical  and  in  the  usual 
vein  of  Socrates  (Tr.  297 ;  391  B,  C) ;  it  may  be  learnt  from  Homer 
and  the  poets  (Tr.  298  ;  391  D) ;  the  name  Astyanax  is  one  properly 
appUed  to  the  son  of  a  saviour  of  the  city  (Tr.  299,  300;  392  E); 
Hector  was  properly  so  termed  from  Kparea,  to  be  a  king  or  ruler 
(Tr.  300 ;  393  B) ;  if  a  horse  produce  a  calf  it  is  to  be  called  a  calf 
and  not  a  foal  (Tr.  301 ;  393  C) ;  but  slight  syllabic  valuations  are  to 
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be  allowed  (Tr.  302 ;  394  A,  B) ;  the  notfon  of  command  is  contained 
and  conveyed  in  some  names,  such  as  Agis,  Polemarchns,  Eupolemus, 
and  of  healing  in  others,  as  latrocles  and  Acesimbrotns  (Tr.  303 ;  391 
C) ;  a  bad  son  ought  not  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  a  good  father 
(Tr.  303;  394  D);  ho  should  not  be  designated  as  Theophilus, 
Mnesitheos,  but  by  some  such  name  as  Orestes,  signifying  savage  and 
mountainous  (Tr.  304;  394  E);  the  names  of  heroes  are  often 
derived  from  those  of  ancestors,  or  they  express  some  boastful  or 
proud  assumption  of  glory  (Tr.  309  ;  397  B) ;  names  have  in  some 
cases  been  imposed  by  a  diviner  power  than  that  of  men  (Tr.  309 ; 
397  B);  why  have  the  gods  been  termed  fleot?  (Tr.  309;  397  Cj; 
examples  furnished  where  by  an  alteration  of  accent,  quantity  or 
breathing,  or  by  a  process  of  contraction  or  opening  out,  we  can  trace 
an  existing  word  as  a  derivative  from  some  older  form  of  word  or 
sentence  (Tr.  312 ;  399  A,  B) ;  the  names  of  the  gods  not  understood 
by  us  (Tr.  316 ;  400  D,  B),  nor  are  they  themselves  known  to  us ;  all 
that  we  recognise  is,  tliat  what  they  term  themselves  is  true,  and  that 
they  should  be  so  religiously  addressed  (ib.) ;  we  have  a  perfect  right 
to  consider  and  speculate  on  the  names  they  have  imposed  on  men 
(ib.).  Bee  farther  under  Etymologies,  Tr.  38SS  to  354 ;  408  £  to  419 
B;  also  Cratylus  in  the  Analysis,  page  1S5. 

Narrative,  direct  and  oblique,  as  distinguished  from  dramatic  impersona- 
tion or  dialogue,  Sc^vtitris  and  lufiiiffis,  including  under  the  latter 
Homer'sBpicimpersonation(Tr,ii.  73,  74;  Eep.  392  D,  E;  393  A, 
B,  C,  B,  E ;  394  A) ;  the  difference  between  this  narrative  epic  and 
tragedy  and  comedy  is  that  the  narrative  between  the  speeches  is  left 
out  (Tr.  75 ;  394  B) ;  dithyrambio  poetry  is  wholly  narrative,  where 
the  poet  only  speaks,  while  epic  is  a  mixture  of  what  is  spoken  by 
the  poet  and  his  heroes  in  their  own  person  (ib.). 

Narrator  spoken  of  as  sinking  himself,  and  making  the  collocutor  speak 
directly  without  using  the  oblique  oration ;  "  that  he  said  "  or  "  that  he 
did  not  assent  "  being  thus  got  rid  of  (Tr.  i.  370 ;  Theset.  143  C). 

Natural  acquisition  of  language.  Socrates  observes  that  he  has  often 
heard  Alcibiades  as  a  boy  fuming  about  justice  and  injustice  among 
his  playmates.  But  whence  could  he  have  learnt  anything  about 
them  ?  ,  It  must  have  been  when  he  was  ignorant  of  them,  not  when 
he  knew  (Tr.  iv.  322,  323 ;  Alcib.  1.  110  A,  B,  C).  Alcibiades  replies 
that  he  learnt  them  irom  the  many,  who  taught  him  to  speak  and  act 
like  a  Greek  (Tr.  323 ;  HOD,  E);  opposition  of  the  classes,  natural 
and  legal  (Tr.  i.  180,  181 ;  Gorg.  483  A) ;  natural  gifts  referred  to 
(Tr.  869,  371,  885;  Theset.  142  C;  }43E;  144  A;  155  U;  Tr.  8; 
Apol.  22  05 ;  naturaL  history  studied  by  Socrates  in  the  shape  of 
natural  philosophy,  who  declares  that  when  he  ifsjs  VQunghe  marvel* 
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lously  thirsted  for  this  wisdom,  which  they  term  inqrary  into  nature, 
admirably  adapted  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  teach  the  causes  of  each 
event,  how  it  is  produced,  why  it  exists  and  perishes,  how  heat  and 
cold  produce  living  germs  &om  rottenness,  or  whether  we  think  by 
means  of  the  blood,  &o.  (Tr.  102;  Phssd.  96  A,  B). 

Nature  asserts  that  the  stronger  ought  to  have  more  than  the  weaker 
(Tr.  i,  181 ;  Gorg.  483  D) ;  juat  aa  great  conquerors  assert  the  right  of 
the  stronger,  nature  teaches  us  not  to  render  tame  the  strongest  of 
our  youth,  and  not  to  tell  them  that  equality  is  beautiful  and  just  (Tr. 
181 ;  483  E) ;  all  such  limitations  should  be  broken  through  and  cast 
aside  (Tr.  181 ;  484  A). 

Natures  of  a  higher  order  are  those  which  axe  fitted  to  guide  the  masses, 
the  best  are  those  which  have  been  produced  with  the  most  difficulty 
and  are  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  these  keep  the  multitude  in  check 
by  preserving  alive  all  the  duties  of  piety,  and  the  honours  of  vutue 
(Tr.  vi.  30,  31 ;  Epin.  989  B,  0,  D). 

Navigation,  the  art  of,  saves  life  and  is  less  pompous  and  intrusive  than 
rhetoric  (Tr.  i.  21^,  215;  Gorg.  511  0,  D,B);  the  fare  for  a  voyage 
from  Egypt  or  Pontus  stated  as  two  drachmse,  that  from  iEgina  as  two 
obols  (Tr.  215 ;  511  E) ;  its  astronomical  and  meteorological  requii'e- 
ments  (Tr.  ii.  174,  175 ;  Eep.  488  B,  0,  D,  E). 

Necessity  of  studying  to  please  mankind ;  let  it  not  escape  you  that  to 
accomplish  much  you  must  please  men,  but  self-will  has  its  dwelling 
in  the  desert  (Tr.  iv.  495 ;  Epist.  iv.  321  B) ;  Necessity,  not  Love,  is 
the  cause  of  suffering  and  disorder  (Tr.  iii.  519,  523 ;  Symp.  195  C ; 
197  B).  Mr.  Grote  has  noted  that  Necessity  as  spoken  of  in  Plato  is 
a  principle  more  akin  to  that  wild  mundane  disorder  that  character- 
ised the  reign  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night,  than  the  philosophical  fatality 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  our  notion  of  an  inevitable  order  of  suc- 
cession. 

Necromancy  strangely  declared  to  have  efficacy  in  reconciling  the  gods 
to  misdeeds,  according  to  the  professors  of  the  art.  Quacks  anil 
diviners  proceeding  to  the  gates  of  the  rich  persuade  them  that  a 
power  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  gods,  by  means  of  sacrifices 
and  ini'antations,  of  atoning  for  personal  bins  or  the  sins  of  ancestors 
(Tr.  ii.  43 ;  Eep.  364  B,  C)  ;  and  that  the  dead  may  be  reltase.l  from 
the  consequences  of  their  crimes  by  certain  rites  (Tr.  44  ;  365  A). 

Negation,  absolute  or  conditional,  does  not  assert  tiie  opposite  of  a  propo- 
sition but  only  negatives  the  word  or  statement  of  fact  which  fo.lows 
(Tr.  Ui.  167, 168 ;  Sophist,  257  C). 

Neoxit  ve  proeeJure  is  one  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  metlod  of 
Socrates,  who  rarely  or  never  determines  affirmatively  any  of  the 
questions  which  he  submits  for  inquiiy,  or  which  he  hears  advanced 
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by  others,  his  object  being  rather  to  show  the  amount  of  our  ignorance 
on  these  pomts,  and  to  proclaim  his  own,  as  a  preparative  for  some 
future  rediscussion. 

Negatives,  accumulation  of  (Tr.  i.  415;  Theset.  180  A;  Tr.  iii.154; 
Sophist,  249  B  ;  Tr.  468 ;  Farm.  166  A :  Tr.  284, 285 ;  Cratyl.  384  D ; 
Tr.  ii.  182 ;  Eep.  495  B ;  Tr.  i.  311';  Phsedr.  236  E,  where  five 
occur  successively ;  also  Tr.  iv.  19  ;  Phileb.  18  B,  four  times). 

Nervous  system  is  referred  to,  where  our  affections  are  spoken  of  as 
being  like  imbedded  nerves  and  ropes  which  puU  and  drag  us  in  op- 
posite directions,  being  resisted  by  contrary  forces,  and  between  these 
are  the  limits  of  virtue  and  vice.  One  of  these  drawings  resisted  by 
other  nerves  is  by  the  sacred  and  golden  chord  of  reason  (Tr.  v.  32; 
Laws,  644  D,  B) ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  akin  to  the  modem  phy- 
siological character  in  which  the  nerve  is  only  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission of  a  force,  and  is  not  the  rope  which  pulls,  an  office  which  is 
discharged  by  the  muscular  strain. 

Nestor,  his  character  in  Homer;  he  has  made  Achilles  bravest,  Nestor 
wisest,  and  Ulysses  the  most  wily  of  all  who  went  to  Troy  (Tr.  iv.  264 ; 
Hipp.  Min.  364  0). 

Net,  a  logical  device  to  enclose  the  sophist  (Tr.  iii.  132 ;  Sophist,  235 
B) ;  involved  in  an  entanglement  of  words  (Tr.  83;  84 ;  Euthyd.  295 
D) ;  inveigled  and  caught  as  in  a  net  (Tr.  92,  93 ;  302  B). 

Now  creation  of  the  bad  man  into  a  good  one  proposed.  If  they  tho 
sophists  know  how  to  destroy  men  and  make  them  good  and  thought- 
ful, let  them  try  their  hands  on  the  youngster  present,  or  if  tho 
juveniles  are  afraid,  let  the  experiment  be  made  on  the  old  body  of 
me,  Socrates,  by  this  modem  Medea  the  Colchian  (Tr.  iii.  69 ;  Euthyd. 
285  A,  B). 

Nightingale  does  not  lament  any  more  than  the  swan,  or  hoopoe,  or 
swallow,  when  it  sings  its  plaint ;  this  singing  is  a  mark  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  pain  (Tr.  i.  88 ;  Phsed.  85  A). 

No  one  thing  declared  to  be  any  thing,  by  Protagoras  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset. 
152  D) ;  it  is  asserted  that  specific  names  are  of  no  use  (ib.). 

Nominalist  and  realist  controversy  exhibited  in  the  Parmenides  in  one 
or  other  of  its  shapes,  throughout,  and  to  its  close  (Tr.  iii.  468 ;  166 
A,  B) ;  this  applies  also  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Cratylus. 

Nonentity  declared  to  be  inconceivable,  unutterable,  unpronounceable, 
um'easonable  (Tr.  iii.  137, 138, 141 ;  Sophist,  238  C,  B  ;  239  A ;  241 
A) ;  he  who  confutes  it  is  obliged  to  assume  the  contrary  supposition 
in  his  own  mind,  at  least  for  the  time  being  (Tr.  137 ;  238  D) ;  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist,  nor  to  be  qualified  by  the  additions  "  one  "  or 
"  many  "  (Tr.  138 ;  239  B) ;  non-existence  spoken  of  as  existing,  and 
existence  as  not  existing,  by  false  reasonings  (Tr.  141 ;  241  A,  D) ; 
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further  discussion  of  the  point  (Tr.  167,  168;  257  0);  nonentity 
alleged  to  have  an  existence  as  much  as  entity  (Tr.  175 ;  262  C; ; 
noneutity;  when  attaching  to  what  is  discoursed  on  or  opined,  pro- 
duces false  opinion,  and  the  Sophist,  if  he  says  that  no  one  can  think 
or  speak  about  nonentity,  denies  the  possibility  of  falsehood  (Tr.  167 
to  175;  257  C  to  262  B). 

vooiiieva.  It  is  asked  whether  fire  exists  'per  se,  whether  all  we  see  by 
the  bodily  senses  is  what  alone  possesses  truth,  and  whether  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  any  form  cognisable  by  the  intellect  only  ?  If  in- 
tellect and  true  sense  perception  both  exist,  each  are  to  a  certain  extent 
independent,  and  there  are  ideal  forms,  vooiiieva.  But  if  these  he 
one  and  the  same,  as  some  a£Brm,  there  is  no  true  distinction  between 
what  is  phssnomenal  and  what  is  intelligible,  and  our  bodily  sensa- 
tions must  be  fixed  on  the  securest  basis  (Tr.  ii.  357,  358  ;  Tim.  51 
B,  C,  D).  Here,  too,  8(!|a  is  distinguished  from  vovs,  as  natural  im- 
pression opposed  to  a  pure  intellectual  judgment. 

Nothing  is  absolutely  self-existent  (Tr.  i.  383,  387 ;  Theset.  153  B ;  154 
A ;  157  A)  ;  only  a  perpetual  producing,  not  being  (ib.) ;  we  speak 
of  "  being  "  only  in  accordance  with  custom  (Tr.  387 ;  157  B ;  neither 
the  "  Ego  "  nor  anything  else  has  fixedness  (ib.) ;  all  is  produced, 
effected,  changes,  perishes,  and  in  speaking  collectively  of  "  man  "  or 
"  stone  "  or  any  other  genus  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  (ib. ;  Tr.  388 ; 
157  C) ;  can  there  be  a  notion  in  the  mind  of  "  nothing  "  as  a  typical 
idea?  (Tr.  iii.  411,  412;  Farm.  132B);  nothing  is,  if  the  one  is  not 
(Tr.  469;  166  C). 

Nothingness  ouSeWo  of  humanity  weighed  by  the  divine  standard  (Tr. 
i.  411 ;  Theffit.  176  0;  Tr.  309;  Phsedr.  235  A). 

Nouns  by  themselves,  as  lion,  stag,  horse,  imply  neither  entity  nor  non- 
entity until  a  verb  is  added,  when  discourse  is  produced,  no  matter 
how  short  (Tr.  iii.  175;  Sophist,  262  C,  D). 

vovs  signifies  the  pure  intellect  or  reason.  It  is  that  which,  as  pre- 
siding over  the  universe,  ordains  and  is  the  cause  of  all,  though  not 
independent  of  ^vxh,  life  (Tr.  iv.  41, 42 ;  Phileb.  30  C) ;  it  is  the  attri- 
bute of  deity  and  the  higher  class  of  men,  and  is  closely  associated  with 
iiritTTiifni  and  (ppov-liiris,  but  it  has  also  the  more  ordinary  signification 
of  mind  in  its  practical  every-day  bearings.  Its  function  is  v6iitris  and 
its  product  is  v6iiita,  whUe  the  lack  of  it  is  expressed  by  &i>oiis,  &i/om, 
though  these  last  often  imply  misdirection  or  derangement  of  intellect. 
It  enters  largely  into  combination  and  has  a  considerable  family  of  cog- 
nates, of  which  Sidvoia,  mediate  intelligence,  or  understanding  of  the 
actual  relations  of  things,  through  the  joint  operations  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  is  the  chief.  There  are  also  eBvom,  benevolent  senti- 
ment, ir/Micoio,  forethought.     (jSee  Etymology  of  i'67iiris  as  rod  v4ov 
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effis,  Tr.  iii.  337;  Cratyl.  411  D).  coBi  has  ite  own  objects  apart 
from  sense,  hence  termed  vooiiiem,  and  Plato,  distinguishing 
between  the  intellectual  conception  and  the  sensible  diagram,  in  geo- 
metry, observes  that  "  no  man  of  mind  will  ever  confound  in  one  and 
the  same  class  the  things  perceived  by  the  reason  and  these  In  respect 
of  their  unchangeableness  with  what  are  delineated  in  diagrams"  (Tr. 
iv.  525, 526 ;  Bpist.  vii.  3i3  A). 

Number,  or  the  gift  of  computation,  is  akin  to  reason  (Tr.  vi.  78 ;  Epin. 
976  A,  B) ;  it  is  the  cause  of  all  good  things  (Tr.  11 ;  978  A) ;  he 
that  is  destitute  of  it  is  evil,  and  will  not  be  able  to  attain  just  views 
oftliegood  and  fair.  What  is  irrational,  disorderly,  formless,  un- 
rhythmical, and  ill  harmonized  lacks  it  (Tr.  11;  978  B);  what  part  of 
it  is  even  1  (Tr.  i.  471,  472 ;  Eutliyp.  12  D) ;  number  is  common  to 
iill  arts,  tliat  of  wai  particularly  (Tr.  ii.  211,  214 ;  Eep.  522  C,E;  525 
B) ;  Palamedes  in  the  tragedy  that  goes  by  this  name  makes  Apiamim- 
uon  ridiculous,  as  if  he  did  pot  know  how  to  count  his  feet  (Tr.  211 ; 
.^)22  D) ;  number  is  in  the  class  of  things  which  relate  to  the  intellect 
iind  leads  to  essential  existence,  oiirla,  though  not  always  rightly 
employed  (,Tr.  211 ;  523  A) ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  philosopher  for 
laying  hold  of  oliirla,  when  emerging  from  the  sphere  of  the  mutable 
yivcais  (Tr.  214 ;  525  B) ;  number  is  not  to  be  studied  as  hucksters 
do,  for  the  sake  of  buying  and  selling,  but  by  means  of  v6i\(Tis,  and 
for  the  soul's  saie  iu  distiuguishing  ovala  from  -yiviais.  (Tr.  214; 
525  0,  D) ;  number  must  not  have  to  do  with  concrete  visible  num- 
bers (ib.) ;  clever  reasoners  will  not  allow  of  the  division  of  the 
absolute  one  into  parts  (Tr.  215  ;  525  E) ;  number  here  spoken  of 
is  only  such  as  can  be  mentally  conceived,  and  leads  to  pure  truth 
(Tr.  215 ;  526  A) ;  it  quickens  the  wits  of  even  the  slow  witted  (Tr. 
215 ;  526  B) ;  it  must  be  laboriously  studied  by  the  best  intellects 
(Tr.  215 ;  526  C).  The  perfect  number  is  discoursed  on  thus  :  "Now 
the  dissolution  is  this.  Not  only  to  terrene  plants,  but  also  animals, 
a  period  of  productiveness  or  motivily  and  the  opposite,  of,  soul  and 
bbdy  happens,  when  the  cycles  attain  their  outer  limit,  cycles  quickly 
run  through  by  the  short-lived,  and  slowly  by  the  long."  Even  the 
wise,  however,  do  not  study  to  secure  for  their  oflFspring  a  good  horo- 
scope. That  which  is  divinely  begotten  is  comprehended  in  the 
period  of  the  perfect  number,  not  so  that  which  is  human  (Tx.  ii. 
235 ;  Eep.  546  A,  B,  0,  D).  See  also  what  is  said  on  the  number  729 
(Tr.  278;  Eep.  587  D,  E)  ;  the  powers  of  numbers  are  referred  to  (Tr. 
361,  362 ;  Tim.  54  B ;  Tr.  i.  375,  376 ;  Theset.  147  D  ;  148  B ;  Tr.  vi. 
33;  Epin.  990  E;  Tr.  iii.  204;  Statesm.  266  B;  Tr.  vi.  157;  Tim. 
Locr.  98  A ;  Tr.  u.  278;  Eep.  587  D).  See  Ast's  Lex. 

Numbers,  the  multitude  are  not  of  chief   account,  all  wealth  and 
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numbers  yield  to  virtue  as  shown  in  battle  (Tr.  iv.  194;  Menex. 
240  D). 

Numbness  produced  by  the  electric  torpedo  (Tr.  iii.  17,  18,  25  ;  Meno. 
80  A,  C  ;  84  B,  C). 

Nurses.  "  Do  you  want  us  to  tell  with  a  smile  how  we  are  prescribing 
laws  that  a  woman  while  ejiceinte  is  to  walk  about  and  to  fashion  her 
embryon  like  wax  that  is  supple,  and  to  keep  her  infant  in  baby  clothes 
till  it  is  two  years  old,  or  how  we  shall  further  compel  nurses,  by  law, 
under  fine,  to  be  constantly  carrying  their  babies  into  the  fields  or  to 
the  temples,  or  to  call  on  their  gossips,  imtil  they  are  well  able  to 
stand,  and  then,  too,  taking  care  that  their  limbs  while  they  are  still 
tender  be  not  bent  under  the  strong  pressure  of  their  weight,  and  thus 
to  toil  iu  carrying  them  till  the  children  have  completed  their  third 
year,  it  being  provided  that  these  nurses  shall  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible (Tr.  V.  251,  252;  Laws,  789  E);  nurses  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  state  (Tr.  ii.  144 ;  Eep.  460  0,  D). 

Nutriment,  when  bodies  take  most  exercise  they  most  need  the  support 
of  food  (Tr.  V.  250 ;  Laws,  789  A ;  Tr.  iv.  189,  190 ;  Menex.  237 
E). 

vvnif)6K7)Trtos,  excited  to  phrensy,  "Listen  to  me,  then,  in  silence,  truly 
the  locality  seems  divine,  so  that  if  I  become  maddened  as  the  dis- 
course proceeds  do  not  wonder,  for  what  I  am  now  uttering  is  no 
longer  far  removed  from  dithyrambies  "  (Tr.  i.  313 ;  Phsedr.  238  D). 

Nymphs.  "  By  Juno  it  is  a  beautiful  retirement.  The  plane  tree  itself 
is  wide,  embracing  and  lofty,  and  the  height  of  the  Agnus  castus 
with  its  dense  shade  is  very  inviting,  and  as  it  is  in  the  perfection  of 
flowering,  so  it  scents  the  whole  place  most  fragrantly.  Eight  under 
the  plane  tree,  too,  there  flows  a  most  delicious  spring  of  cold  water,  as 
you  may  be  convinced  by  wetting  your  foot.  It  seems  also  to  be  a 
place  sacred  to  some  of  the  nymphs  and  to  Achelous  from  the  number 
of  figures  and  statues.  Or  if  you  prefer  it,  contemplate  the  freshness 
of  the  spot,  how  lovely  and  excessively  pleasant  it  is,  and  how  it  is 
all  resonant,  summer-Uke  and  shrill,  with  the  chorus  of  cicadse ;  but 
the  thing  to  glory  in  most  of  all  is  the  grass,  because,  being  disposed 
in  a  gentle  slope,  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  enable  a  person  to  recline 
his  head  on  it  with  ease  and  comfort "  (Tr.  i.  304  ;  Ph»dr.  230  B,  C). 
So  unusual  is  this  kind  of  love  of  scenery  with  Socrates,  that  Phsedrus 
attributes  the  passing  transport  to  this  circumstance,  and  adds,  "  Yes, 
but  you,  my  remarkable  Mend,  are  such  a  very  strange  and  uncommon 
person.  In  what  you  say  you  are  positively  like  (evayoufiirtf  nrl 
Kai  oliK  ivixoipif'  one  who  is  shown  about  by  a  friend  as  a 
stranger,  and  not  a  resident  of  the  country,  so  little  do  you  ever  travel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  or  territory,  or  even  seldom  go  outside 
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the  walls."  Socrates  replies,  "  Pardon  me,  I  am  a  diligent  student,  to 
whom  country  and  trees  teach  nothing,  but  only  men  in  their  social 
capacil^r"  (Tr.  305;  230  D,  E). 

O. 

Oak  of  Dodona,  said  to  be  vocal,  a  quotation  from  Odyss.  xix.  163,  o4  70(1 
ctir<J  Sf>v<!s  iaai  tta\ai^irov  oiS*  ojrel  ireVpris,  of  which  Plato  is  very 
fond  :  "  It  was  suiHcient  for  the  men  of  that  day  to  hear  sounds  from 
an  oak  or  the  rocky  cavern,  if  only  such  spoke  truth,  because  of  their 
simplicity  (Tr.  i.  355 ;  Phsedr.  275  B  ;  Tr.  22 ;  Apol.  34  D ;  Tr.  iii. 
103 ;  Sophist,  216  B ;  Tr.  ii.  21,  22;  Eep.  544  D).  "  I  am  not  made 
of  stone." — Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  act  iii.  so.  7. 

oapiariis  (Tr.  iv.  460  ;  Minos,  319  E). 

Object  and  subject  unfriendly ;  "  if  neither  the  loved  nor  the  loving, 
neither  the  similar  nor  dissimilar,  neither  the  good  nor  those  related 
to  them  are  friendly,  I  have  no  more  to  say"  (Tr.  i.  507;  Lys. 
222  E). 

Observance  of  law  is  a  source  of  safety ;  when  laws  are  once  imposed  all 
security  is  placed  in  their  observance.  If  the  conquerors  show  them- 
selves subject  to  the  laws  more  tlian  the  conquered,  all  things  wUl  be 
full  of  safety  and  happiness,  and  there  will  be  a  means  of  escape  from 
aU  evUs  (Tr.  iv.  518  ;  Epist.  vii.  337  C,  D). 

Ocean,  the  source  from  whence  all  the  gods  derive  their  origin. 
Socrates  is  showing  how  Protagoras,  in  private,  taught  his  particular 
disciples  what  he  did  not  openly  teach,  that  out  of  transference  and 
motion  and  mixture  with  one  another  all  things  are  produced ;  that 
when  we  speak  of  them  as  existing  we  do  not  speak  correctly,  for 
nothing  evfer  is,  but  only  becomes,  on  which  all  the  wise  men  but 
Farmenides  are  agreed,  Fixitagoras,  Heraclitas,  Empedocles,  and  the 
chief  writers  of  both  sorts  of  poetry,  as  Epicharmus  in  comedy  and 
Homer  in  tragedy,  when  he  speaks  of  Ocean  and  Tetliys  as  the  source 
and  mother  of  the  gods,  implying  that  all  things  spring  from  flow 
and  movement  (Tr.  i.  382;  Theset.  152  D,  E);  how  many  cups  of 
water  there  are  in  the  ocean,  said  by  way  of  illustration.  The  leaders 
in  philosophy  do  not  from  infenoy  know  their  way  to  the  forum,  nor 
where  the  courts  or  senate-house  are,  nor  any  other  common  place  of 
assembly  in  the  dty.  As  to  laws  or  decrees,  either  spoken  or  written, 
they  neither  see  nor  hear  them ;  while  as  to  electioneering  partizan- 
ships  and  synods  and  suppers  and  revels  with  piping  women,  to  fre- 
quent such  never  occurs  to  them  even  in  a  dream.  Whether  a  man 
has  been  born  in  the  city,  of  good  or  base  parentage,  or  what  blot  there 
is  in  his  scutcheon  from  his  ancestors,  is  more  thoroughly  unknown 
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to  (hem  than  bow  many  cups  of  -water  there  are  in  the  ocean,  as  the 
saying  goes.  Their  body  only  has  its  lair  in  the  city,  while  their 
minds,  accounting  all  these  things  small  and  nothing,  and  utterly 
despising  them,  are  borne  on  the  wing,  according  to  Pindar,  measuring 
the  things  below  the  earth  or  on  its  surface  by  geometry,  and  looMng 
to  the  heavens  above  through  astronomy,  and  busied  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  of  nature,  nor  ever  lowering  their  contemplations 
to  things  near  (Tr.  i.  408,  409 ;  Theset.  173  D,  E ;  174  A). 

Odd  and  even,  their  difference.  Three  is  three,  and  odd,  but  the  nume- 
rical designation  and  the  oddness  and  evenness  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded (Tr.  i.  Ill;  Phsed.  103  E;  Tr.  Ill;  104  A,  B);  the  odd 
will  cease  to  be,  rather  than  become  even,  though  not  so  the  number 
when  made  even,  nor  are  two  contrary  to  three  (Tr.  112,  113;  104  C, 
D,  E ;  105  A,  B,  0) ;  followed  by  the  inconsequent  application  of  this 
rubbish  to  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  though  the  objection 
to  which  it  is  subjected  that,  when  odd  tates  the  place  of  even,  the  even 
perishes,  is  admitted  (Tr.  115 ;  106  C)  ;  the  even  and  odd  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  Plato  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  arith- 
metical computation,  almost  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  Thus  in  con- 
nexion with  fifTpiiTMii  Te'xyi?,  "  but  what  if  the  safety  of  life  con- 
sisted in  the  choice  of  odd  and  even,  when  it  behoved  to  choose  rightly 
the  more  or  the  less  or  the  same  in  relation  to  the  same,  and  the 
different  to  the  different,  whether  near  or  far  off,  what  is  it  would 
preserve  our  lives  ?  is  it  not  knowledge,  the  art  of  mensuration,  and 
seeiug  that  it  is  that  of  even  and  odd  is  this  not  arithmetic  ?"  Tr.  288  ; 
Protag.  356  B;  357  A;  Tr.  141  to  144;  Gorg.  451  A,  B,  0;  453  E; 
454  A).  In  the  Laws,  in  the  selection  of  half  a  number  of  persons,  we 
are  directed,  when  the  number  is  odd,  to  subtract  one  (Tr.  v.  506 ; 
Laws,  946  A,  B).  It  belongs  to  soul  to  be  invisible,  cognisant  and  in- 
tellectually apprehended,  participant  of  memory  and  the  power  of 
calculation  in  the  changes  of  even  and  odd  (Tr.  vi.  16, 17 ;  Epin.  981 
B,0). 

Offences  great,  mostly  spring  from  the  possession  of  unlimited  power 
(Tr.i.  230;  Gorg.  525  D). 

Offipiing  to  be  provided  with  mother's  milk.  Nature  takes  care  that 
this  shall  be  the  case.  Every  thing  that  begets  has  abundant  suste- 
nance for  that  which  it  may  bring  forth,  by  which  circinustance  the 
mother  who  is  really  such  can  be  distinguished  &om  her  who  is  not 
but  falsely  claims  to  be  such,  if  she  has  no  source  of  nutriment  for 
the  offipring  (Tr.  iv.  189, 190 ;  Menex.  237  E). 

Oil  is  injurious  to  plants  and  the  hair  of  every  animal  but  man  (Tr.  i. 
252;  Protag.  324  B). 

olovSiiTTwIi,  its  etymology  (Tr.  i.  320;  Phsedr.  244  C,  B). 
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o"av  iox  So-Tc  by  attraction  with  a  preceding  genitive  followed  by 
CtjTfiv  (Tr.  ii.  187 ;  Eep.  499  A). 

oUs  omitted  after  ToTaiSe  (Tr.  293;  Bep.  603  E). 

oTovTTfp  by  attraction,  oixovv  *iva  Kal  &  roiovros  iinh  S/xoiov  &pxv'^at  tiiovwep 
i  p4\TurTos  (Tr.  ii.  281 ;  Eep.  590  C) ;  though  Stallbaum  treats  this 
as  a  case  of  the  prepp'sition  omitted,  and  adds  Ik  tivuv  SWwc  ^v  Sii  koX 
\iyovrai  (Tr.  i.  14;  Apol.  27  D ;  also  Tr.  144,  220;  Gorg.  453  E; 
516  C;  Tr.  78;  Phssd.  76  D). 

Old  age.  It  is  a  shameful  and  God-abhorred  thing  to  see  an  insult  in- 
flicted by  a  young  man  on  one  who  is  older.  It  is  seemly  for,  every 
young  man  when  struck  by  an  old  one  to  check  his  anger  by  conceding 
this  measure  of  respect  to  old  age  (Tr.  v.  397,  398 ;  Laws,  879  C) ; 
old  age  is  an  obstacle  to  travelling.  Plato  observes,  "  I  am  incapaci- 
tated from  want  of  bodily  power,  and  by  reason  of  my  time  of  life, 
&om  running  about  and  encountering  all  the  hazards  one  meets  with 
by  land  and  sea,  and  at  present  there  is  nothing  but  danger  in  ti'avel- 
ling  (Tr.  iv.  548 ;  Epist.  xi.  858  E) ;  much  is  to  be  learnt  from 
those  who  have  preceded  us  on  the  same  road  that  we  have  to  pursue 
(Tr.  ii.  3 ;  Eep.  328  B) ;  we  shoTild  inquire  what  sort  of  road  it  is, 
whether  rough  and  impracticable,  or  smooth  and  easily  traversed  (ib.) ; 
and  from  you  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  appears  to  you  who  are 
already,  as  the  poets  say,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age  (ib.).  I  will  tell 
you,  Socrates,  how  it  appears  to  me,  for  often  some  of  us  of  similar 
age  assemble  at  the  same  spot,  making  good  the  old  proverb  (birds  of 
a  feather).  Most  of  us  when  congregated  indulge  a  strain  of  com- 
plaint, desiring  the  pleasures  of  a  youth  that  is  gone  irrecoverably  and 
recalling  to  mind  all  about  our  amours  and  the  drinking  bouts  and 
banquetings  and  all  their  attendant  excesses,  and  are  indignant  as.  if 
we  had  been  robbed  of  some  great  good  and  had  then  lived  a  jovial 
life,  but  now  can  no  longer  be  said  to  live  (Tr.  3,  4;  329  A);  but 
some  bewail  the  insults  which  old  age  has  to  endure  from  relatives, 
and  in  keeping  with  this  indvdge  a  strain  which  makes  old  age  the 
cause  of  I  know  not  how  many  ills.  These  seem  to  me,  howevei?, 
Socrates,  not  to  blame  the  right  cause,  for,  were  it  so,  I,  too,  should  have 
experienced  the  same  by  reason  of  age,  and  all  others  who  hav6 
attained  the  same  period  of  years.  But  I  have  met  with  others  who 
have  not  been  thus  affected,  and  I  W£is  present  onoo  when  Bophodlea 
the  poet  was  questioned  by  some  one  (Tr.  4 ;  329  B),  '  How  is  it  with 
you  as  to  the  pleasures  of  female  intercourse ;  can  you  associate  with 
the  sex  as  formerly?'  'Hush,'  said  he,  'man;  this  is  What  I  have 
avoided  with  the  most  absolute  satisfaction,  as  I  would  a  fierce  and 
frantic  master.'  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  answered  well  at  that 
time,  and  my  opinion  is  still  unchanged,  for  in  old  age  there  is  altc 
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gether  much  peace  and  froedom  from  such  passions,  seeing  that  wlieTi 
the  desires  cease  to  be  upon  the  stretch  and  come  to  be  unstrung,  tlie 
remark  of  Sophocles  holds  good  (Tr.  4;  329  C) ;  it  is  to  be  freed  from 
very  many  and  furious  masters.  But  as  respects  these  and  what  was 
alleged  against  relatives,  there  is  one  reason,  and  that  not  old  age, 
Socrates,  but  the  turn  and  temper  of  the  men.  Were  they  scrupulously 
caretul  in  their  habits  and  free  from  irritability,  even  old  age  would  be 
only  moderately  burdensome,  but  otherwise  old  age  and  youth  become 
unbearable  in  the  same  way  "  (Tr.  4 ;  329  D).  In  what  follows  it  is  dis- 
cussed, what  poverty  and  riches  have  to  do  with  increasing  or  lessen- 
ing its  hardships  (Tr.  5 ;  329  E) ;  the  case  of  Themistocles  is  cited, 
who  answered  a  certain  Seriphian  -who  was  abusing  him  and  sflying 
that  it  was  not  through  his  own  merits  but  the  glory  of  his  city  that 
he  had  gained  a  good  name,  by  observing  that  neither  would  this 
have  been  the  case  had  he  been  a  Seriphian,  nor  would  the  Seriphian 
have  beoolne  famous  had  he  been  an  Athenian  (Tr.  5 ;  330  A) ;  the 
man  when  dying  or  near  his  end  has  thoughts  and  fears  for  a  here- 
after which  are  intensified  by  the  weakness  of  old  age.  This  leads  him 
to  recall  to  mind  whom  he  has  injured,  and  to  start  up  in  his  dreams ; 
while  to  tlie  man  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  no  wrong,  as  Pindar 
says,  sweet  hope,  the  nurse  of  his  old  age,  shedding  lier  blandishments 
round  his  heart,  is  his  companion,  she  who  most  of  all  steers  the  ever>. 
shifting  rudder  of  the  thought  of  mortals  (Tr.  5,  6 ;  330  D,  E ;  331  A)  ; 
old  age  is  not  favom-able  to  learning  or  other  activity,  as  Solon  de- 
clares, but  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  whole  propedeutic  for  dia- 
lectics is  to  be  urged  upon  youth  (Tr.  226,  227 ;  536  D),  but  not  tn- 
forced(ib.;  Tr.  227;  536  E). 

Old  follies  and  reign  of  sensuality.  The  abandonment  of  these  well 
described.  When  the  former  man  of  pleasure  has  acquired  another 
ruling  power  in  himself,  intelligence  and  moderation  in  place  of  love 
and  madness,  he  has  become  another  person  unknown  to  the  object  of 
his  earlier  affections,  who  demands  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  But 
for  shame  he  dares  not  explain  the  change  nor  that  he  holds  the  oaths 
and  protestations  of  the  former  senseless  reign  to  be  incompatible 
with  his  newly-acquired  mental  qualifications  (Tr.  i.  316 ;  Phasdr. 
241  A,  B). 

Old  men  are  to  act  prudently  before  the  young;  we  ought  to  leave  our 
children  much  modesty,  not  much  gold.  We  think  that  by  rebuking 
young  persons  when  they  act  disgracefully  we  shall  leave  them  this. 
But  tills  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  mere  precept  directly  enjoined. 
The  wise  lawgiver  will  rather  exhort  older  men  to  act  modestly  before 
the  young,  and  to  be  specially  cautious  above  all  .things  that  no 
younger  man  ever  sees  or  hears  them  doing  or  saying  anything  dis- 
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reputable  (Tr.  v.  156;  Laws,  729  A,  B);  where  old  men  are  modest, 
there  young  men  will  be  more  so.  The  best  education  both  for  the 
young  and  for  themselves  is  not  advice  merely,  but  that  what  a  man 
may  say  when  he  admonishes  another  he  should  be  seen  to  do  through 
life  (Tr.  1.57 ;  729  C) ;  old  men  spoken  of  as  no  better  than  children 
(Tr.  i.  38 ;  Oito,  49  A). 

Old  wives  referred  to  as  shaking  their  wise  heads  and  crying  "  good," 
"  good,"  while  chatting  and  gossiping  together  (Tr.  ii.  28,  29 ;  Eep. 
350  E). 

Olden  time.  Socrates  asks,  "What  is  the  cause,  Hippias,  that  those 
ancients  whose  names  are  accounted  great  by  virtue  of  their  wisdom, 
Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and  their  successors,  down  to  Anaxagoias, 
either  all  or  most  of  them  appear  to  have  abstained  from  mixing 
in  public  affairs  ?  What  else,  think  you,  Socrates,  than  that  they 
were  unfit  and  incompetent  to  attain  by  their  intelligence  both 
kinds  of  excellency,  public  and  private  ?  Is  it,  then,  by  Zeus,  says 
SociSites,  that  just  as  other  arts  have  grown,  and  as  the  men  of 
old  were  despicable  by  the  side  of  the  moderns,  we  must  say  that 
that  of  you  sophists  has  improved,  and  that  your  fathers  were 
nought  in  wisdom  compared  with  you  ?'  (Tr.  iv.  212 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  281 
CD). 

Oligaroby  and  democracy,  what  (Tr.  iii.  245,  246 ;  Stetesm.  291 D,  B) ; 
described  as  based  upon  the  census  of  property,  where  the  rich  rule 
and  the  poor  have  no  share  of  power  (Tr.  ii.  239  ;  Eep.  550  0) ;  the 
change  out  of  a  timarchy  is  effected  by  gold  and  silver  and  stores  of 
wealth  and  an  expensive  style  of  living  (Tr.  239  ;  550  D) ;  the  love  of 
virtue  declines,  as  the  love  of  wealth  usurps  its  place  (Tr.  239,  240 ; 
550  E ;  551  A) ;  when  men  require  captains  for  ships,  they  do  not 
appoint  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  rich,  but  they  choose  out 
those  who  are  the  best  sailors,  however  poor.  Seeing,  however,  that  a 
state  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  a  ship,  a  foHiori  we  stand  in 
need  of  good  nilers  not  rich  ones  (Tr.  240 ;  551  0) ;  a  state,  where 
the  rich  are  thus  privileged  above  the  poor,  will  be  two,  and  be  made 
up  of  hostile  factions  scheming  against  each  other  (Tr.  241 ;  551  D, 
E) ;  under  such  a  polity,  one  man  may  buy  up  or  sell  the  chattels  of 
his  fellow-men  (Tr.  241 ;  552  A) ;  magistrates  who  are  spendthrifts 
and  are  only  seeming  and  specious  are  drones  in  the  hive  and  the 
curse  of  the  swarm,  and  being  without  stings  themselves  are  exposed 
to  the  fearful  stings  of  some  of  tbe  soldier  bees  (Tr.  241 ;  552  C) ; 
this  latter  class  are  mischievous,  and  wherever  beggars  exist  there 
are  sure  to  be  among  them  thieves,  cutpurses,  and  sacrilegious  per- 
sons (Tr.  242 ;  552  D) ;  these  always  constitute  the  majority  in  an 
oligarchy  (Tr.  242;   552  E);  objections  to  such  «.  polity  (Tr.  242 ; 
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553  A) ;  h9w  the  oligarchic  man  has  been  changed  from  the  timocratlo 
by  seeing  his  father's  fortunes  wrecked,  and  that  that  father  is  pro- 
scribed, banished,  or  condemned  to  death  (Tr.  242,  243;  553  B,  C); 
he  sets  up  a  throne  and  a  king  in  his  mind  bedecked  with  tiaras  and 
jewelled  swords,  passing  rapidly  from  ambition  or  love  of  honour  to 
avarice  or  love  of  wealth  (Tr.  243 ;  553  D) ;  the  oligarchic  man  sets 
up  a  blind  Plutus  in  himself  as  the  guide  of  his  troop  of  desires  which 
are  drouish  (Tr.  243  ;  554  A,  B) ;  he  plunders  orphans,  and  where  he 
does  good  only  does  so  fiom  fear,  while  he  assumes  a  mere  semblance 
of  virtue  (Tr.  244 ;  554  C,  D,  E) ;  he  is  a  parsimonious  and  money- 
making  man  (Tr.  244 ;  555  A). 
One  regarded  as  many.  Socrates  calls  attention  to  the  natural  wonder 
that  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  one  is  many  and  the  many  one 
(Tr.  iv.  9,  10;  Phileb.  14  C).  Protarchus  asks,  if  he  aUudes  to  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  himself  being  naturally  one,  and  yet  bearing  ten 
thousand  relations  to  others.  This,  says  Socrates,  is  the  popular 
marvel  about  the  one  and  many,  but  by  universal  consent  regarded  as 
unnecessary,  childish,  and  confusing  (Tr.  10 ;  14  D) ;  we  need  not 
confute  the  allegation  of  oneness  in  things  not  susceptible  of  birth  or 
decay,  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  lay  down  one  man,  one  ox,  and  one 
good  and  fair,  about  such  unities  a  very  zealous  scrutiny  with  all  its 
minute  divisions  is  requisite  (Tr.  11  ;  15  A) ;  for  first,  if  we  are  to 
assume  such  monads  as  really  existing,  we  have  to  inquire  as  to  these, 
how  each  one  being  always  the  same,  and  neither  admitting  production 
nor  decay,  is  at  the  same  time  most  fixedly  one ;  and  after  this,  in  the 
case  again  of  things  produced  and  infinite  in  number,  whether  it  is  to 
be  asserted  that  this  oneness  exists  dispersed  and  having  become  many, 
or  that  it  is  in  itself  a  whole  separately,  and,  as  seems  most  impossi- 
ble, is  the  same  and  one  at  the  same  time,  both  in  the  one  and  the 
many  (Tr.  12 ;  15  B,  0,  D).  See  Tr.  iii.  224 ;  Statesm.  278  C,  on 
this  dispersion  or  distribution.  As  an  example  of  the  one  and  many, 
the  voice  is  brought  forward  as  having  this  unity,  with  infinitude  of 
difference  of  pitch  and  variety  in  the  same  person  or  difierent  indivi- 
duals (Tr.  16, 17  B) ;  the  infinite  is  baffling,  we  must  ascend  through 
the  mauy  to  the  one  (Tr.  18 ;  18  A).  The  application  of  this  to  the 
original  matter  of  inquiry  is  next  introduced.  "  Was  not  our  argu- 
ment at  the  outset  about  intelligence  and  pleasure,  which  of  them  was 
to  be  made  choice  of?  and  we  said  indeed  that  each  of  them  was 
one  ?  but  how  is  each  of  them  one  and  many,  and  how  are  they  not 
directly  infinite  but  each  of  a  specific  number?"  (Tr.  20;  18  E);  the 
one  will  not  be  many  and  is  neither  part  nor  whole.  If  it  has  no 
parts,  it  will  have  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end ;  it  is  therefore 
infinite  and  without  figure  and  nowhere,  nor  can  it  exist  in  time,  nor 
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partake  of  being,  nor  even  be  thought.  Xcoked  at  in  the  other  way 
all  these  assertions  suffer  contradiction,  and  like  Kant's  antinomies 
devour  one  another,  or  wage  eternal  war  (Tr.  iii.  420  to  469 ;  Parmen. 
137  A  to  166  C) ;  the  one,  as  non-existent,  paitakus  as  it  would  seem 
of  equality,  magnitude,  smaUness,  and  also  of  existence  (Tr.  468 ;  161 
E);  "  one  "  is  not  "the  others"  nor  "  the  many,"  nor  vice  versa  (Tr. 
468 ;  165  E) ;  the  one  not  being  in  the  rest  or  the  others,  neither  the 
many  nor  the  one  are  the  others ;  nor  do  they  appear  one  or  many, 
seeing  that  the  rest  or  "  others  "  have  no  participation  at  all  with  any 
of  non-existences,  nor  is  any  of  non-existences  present  with  any  of  the 
"  others,"  there  being  no  part  to  non-existenees.  Nor  is  there  any 
more  an  opinion  or  notion  nor  fancy  of  the  non-existent  present  to  the 
"  others,"  nor  is  it  opined  in  the  case  of  the  "  others  "  (Tr.  468 ;  166 
A)  ;  whether  the  one  is  or  is  not,  both  it  and  "  the  others"  are  alto- 
gether all  things  with  relation  to  themselves  and  "  the  others,"  and 
are  not,  and  appekr,  and  do  not  appear  (Tr.  469 ;  166  C) ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  how  one  by  halving  can  become  two  (Tr,  i.  103, 
108;  Ph^.  97  A,  B ;  101  C,  D). 

%vap  and  Birop  (Tr.  iv.  28,  106;  Phileb.  20  C;  65  E;  Tr.iii.  223,225; 
Statesm.  277  D ;  278  B ;  Tr.  i.  389 ;  Theat.  158  B,  D ;  Tr.  ii.  63, 
164,  209,  223,  264,  265;  Eep.  382  E;  476  0,  D;  520  0,  D;  533  C; 
574  E ;  576  A ;  Tr.  v.  548  ;  Laws,  969  D) ;  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  VI. 

■  Opinion,  true  and  false :  Philebns  asserts  that  joy  and  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication are  in  all  cases  a  good,  but  our  present  concern  is  with  being 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  of  strong  memory,  added  to  correct  opinion 
and  true  reasoning,  which  are  far  more  desirable  (Tr.  iv.  3  ;  Phileb. 
11  B) ;  without  true  opinion  and  memory  you  would  not  know  whether 
you  were  joyous  or  not  (Tr.  24,  25 ;  21  B) ;  nor  could  you  fancy  nor 
calculate  that  you  ever  would  be,  but  would  live  like  an  oyster  (Tr. 
25 ;  21  0).  Protarohus  asks,  How  can  pleasures  be  true  or  false  ?  to 
which  the  reply  is,  And  how,  Protarchus,  could  fears  be  true  or  false,  or 
expectations  or  opinions  ?  (Tr.  52,  53 ;  36  C) ;  opinions  may  be  true 
or  false  but  not  the  feelings  (Ti.  53 ;  8G  D) ;  how  is  it  that  opinion  is 
false  or  true,  and  pleasure  only  true  ?  (Tr.  54,  55 ;  37  B)  ;  are  false- 
hood and  truth  both  attributes  of  opinion  ?  (Tr.  55  ;  37  C) ;  if  cor- 
rectness be  added  to  opinion  it  becomes  correct  opinion  (Tr.  55  •  37 
D)  ;  pleasures  often  co-exist  with  false  opinion  (Tr.  56  ;  37  E) ;  but 
we  do  not  in  the  same  way  speak  of  false  pleasure  (Tr.  56 ;  38  A) ; 
memory  and  the  senses  and  affections  write  words  in  our  souls  which 
when  true,  produce  true  opinions,  when  fialse,  false  (Tr.  58  ;  39  A)  •  a 
draughtsman  succeeds  to  the  penman  and  draws  images  in  our  souls 
(Tr.  59;  39  B);  memory,  intelligence,  science,  true  opinion  are  of 
the  same  class  (Tr.  97;  60  D,  E^ ;  there  are  felse  pleasures  in  the 
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mind  which  mimic  the  true,  and  opinion  may  he  so  freely  indulged 
that  the  man  may  opine  what  has  not  been,  is  not.  nor  ever  shall  he 
'  (Tr.  60,  61 ;  40  0,  D) ;  a  pattern  is  described  as  that  which  is  rightly 
conceived  by  opinion,  which  can  enable  us  to  form  a  true  opinion  of 
itself  or  its  original,  it  is  that  which  brings  together  into  one  whpt 
exists  distributed  in  both  (Tr.  iii.  224 ;  Statesm.  278  C ;  Tr.  iv.  11, 12 ; 
Philebus  15  B);  true  opinion  of  the  beautiful  and  just  and  good  and 
their  opposites,  when  really  existing  with  fixity,  I  speak  of  as  being 
a  divine  sentiment  ia  a  divine  race.  When  it  occurs  in  souls  (Tr.  iii. 
276 ;  Statesm.  309  0) ;  how  can  any  one  proceeding  from  false  opinion- 
arrive  at  the  least  particle  of  truth?  (Tr.  225 ;  278  D,  E) ;  the  good 
horse  of  the  tripartite  soul  has  true  opinion  (Tr.  i.  330 ;  Phajdr.  253 
D) ;  a  man  would  still  be  »  good  guide  if  he  had  correct  opinion, 
though  hc3  might  never  have  travelled  a  certain  road.  This  true 
opinion,  then,  is  not  inferior  to  knowledge  in  such  a  case  (Tr.  iii.  44, 
45 ;  Meno.  97  B,  C ;  98  B,  C) ;  true  opinions  when  chained  like  the 
statutes  of  Djedalus  are  admirable  (Tr.  44 ;  97  D) ;  knowledge  differs 
from  true  opinion  by  the  chain  {JSr.  44 ;  97  E) ;  further  references 
(Tr.  45,  47  ;  98  0 ;  99  A,  B, ;  case  of  Themistocles  and  other  gifted 
men  who  did  not  govern  by  knowledge  (Tr.  47 ;  99  C,  D) ;  it  is  in 
this  same  way  that  virtue  is  present  to  us  (Tr.  48 :  99  E ;  100  B) ;  in 
the  questions  applied  to  elicit  the  latent  capability  "of  the  boy  carried 
on  (Tr.  25,  26 ;  84  D,  E ;  85  A,  B),  Socrates  elicits  only  his,  the 
boy's,  own  opinion.  This  was  not  knowledge  but  true  opinion,  which 
may  exiat  in  an  ignorant  person  in  a  dreamy  way  (Tr.  25  ;  84  0) ; 
these  true  opinions  are  latent  and  may  be  roused  by  questioning  (Tr. 
28 ;  86  A).  Opinion  true  and  false  are  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  425 ;  Theset. 
187  C) ;  the  question  is  asked  whether  soieuoe  or  knowledge  is  true 
opinion?  (ib.;  Tr.  425  to  433;  187  E  to  193  C) ;  an  example  given 
of  false  opinion  (Tr.  433 ;  193  C) ;  objects  seen  at  a  distance  are  often 
confounded  and  interchanged  with  one  another  (ib.)  ;  true  opinion  is 
beautiful,  false  opinion  is  ugly  (Tr.  434 ;  194  0) ;  opinion  is  either 
the  one  or  the  otlier  according  as  the  mental  wax  is  pure  or  well- 
tempered,  or  the  opposite  (Tr.  435  ;  194  E;  195  A);  the  rhetorician's 
art  aims  at  true  opinion,  not  knowledge  (Tr.  443;  201  A);  true 
opinion  becomes  the  latter  when  conjoined  with  reason  (Tr.  443,  444 ; 
201  B ;  202  C) ;  a  true  opinion  may  be  had  of  composites,  but  not  of 
elements  (Tr.  444 ;  202  B) ;  true  opinion  involves  a  knowledge  of 
difference  or  distinctive  character  (Tr.  453,  454, 455 ;  208  E ;  209  D ; 
210  B) ;  false  opinion  is  the  greatest  misfortune  (Tr.  186 ;  Gorg.  488, 
B) ;  true  opinion  or  notion  is  intermediate  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge  (Tr.  iii.  532 ;  Symp.  202  A) ;  employed  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  love  (ib.) ;  importauco  of  right  opinion  in  the  warrior 
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oloss  (Tr,  ii.  114 ;  Eep.  430  A,  B,  C) ;  the  worthlessnessof  the  opinion 
of  the  multitude  (Tr.  i.  32,  33 ;  Crito,  44  0) ;  opinion  of  the  crowd 
about  the  Just  and  Good  (Tr.  36 ;  47  D);  does  opinion  originate  in 
the  senses  1  (Tr.  102 ;  Phsed.  96  B) ;  false  opinion  is  opposed  to  true 
thought  as  ignorance  to  wisdom  (Tr.  404 ;  Theset.  170  C) ;  opinion  is 
intermediate,  distinct  both  from  ignorance  and  knowledge  or  science 
(Tr.  ii.  163, 164  to  166;  Bop.  476  B  ;  477  A,  B,  C,  D,  B;  478  A,  B, 
O,  D) ;  opinion  is  not  necessarily  about  the  non-existent,  yet  is  it 
more  shadowy  than  knowledge,  more  bright  than  ignorance  (ib. ;_  Tr. 
167 ;  479  D,  B) ;  admirable  account  of  the  soul  as  gan'isoned  by  false 
opinions  and  presumptuous  reasonings  (Tr.  249,  250 ;  560  C,  D,  E). 

Opinions  spoken  of  as  a  blind  groping  in  the  dark  compared  with  science 
in  its  brightness  and  beauty  (Tr.  ii.  195  ;  Kep.  506  C,  D). 

Opposite  and  related,  if  neither  of  these  is  friendly,  no  more  can  be  said 
(Tr.  i.  507;  Lys.  222  E);  the  opposite  is  only  one  (Tr.  262,  268; 
Protag.  332  D ;  833  A,  B  ). 

Opposites  and  dissimilars  full  of  friendship,  poor  man  to  the  rich,  weak 
to  the  strong,  the  sick  man  to  his  doctor,  tlie  ignorant  to  the 
knowing,  and  generally  opposites  to  opposites,  as  dry  to  moist,  heat 
to  cold,  bitter  to  sweet,  sharp  to  blunt,  empty  to  full,  &c.  (Tr.  i.  497; 
tys.  215  C,  D,  E) ;  opposites  are  not  to  be  confounded  (Tr.  iv.  6 ; 
Phileb.  12  E) ;  opposites  become  the  same  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Protagoras  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Thest.  152  B) ;  the  compatibility  and  in- 
compatibility of  opposites  being  in  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time 
(Tr.  109, 110;  Phsedo,  102  B,  0,  D,  B);  it  is  asked  whether  what  is 
now  said  does  not  conflict  with  the  law  previously  laid  down,  that 
life  originates  from  death  ?  (Tr.  110 ;  103  A) ;  Socrates  declares  that 
it  is  rather  the  coexistence  in  us  and  in  nature  of  two  opposite  or 
contradictory  conditions  at  one  and  the  same  time  (Tr.  110;  108  B); 
heat  differs  from  fire  and  so  does  cold  from  snow,  and  fire  goes  out 
■when  cold  approaches  (Tr.  Ill ;  103  D)  ;  desire  of  opposites  (Tr.  iii. 
501 ;  Symp.  186  B) ;  antagonism  to  be  reconciled  (Tr.  501 ;  186  D) ; 
the  parallel  cases  of  physio  and  music,  the  latter  implanting  a  loye 
between  acute  and  grave  (Tr.  503 ;  187  A,  C) ;  the  impossibility  of 
the  coexistence  of  opposites  is  a  test  of  identity  or  difference  (Tr.  ii. 
121, 122 ;  Eep.  436  E ;  437  A)  ;  examples  of  this  are  assent  and  dissent, 
catching  at  and  shrinking  from,  attraction  and  repulsion  (Tr.  122 ; 
437  B,  C) ;  we  are  attracted  to  what  we  desire,  repelled,  where  not 
willing  or  wishing  or  desiring  (ib.).    See  Thirst  and  Tliirsty. 

Opposition,  there  is  a  law  of  it  in  all  production  and  reproduction,  that 
of  beauty  from  deformity  and  life  from  death,  both  in  plants  and 
animals  (Tr.  i.  70  to  72 ;  Phasdo,  70  E  to  72  A) ;  were  it  not  for  this 
law,  if  change  operated  only  in  one  direction,  all  would  be  annihilated 
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(Tr.  72;  72  B);  case  of  sleeping  and  waking  (Tr.  72;  71  C);  if 
sleeping  were  perpetual,  the  story  oif  Endymiou  wonld  be  a  joke  (ib.) 

Oracle  ohaunters,  seers,  and  poets  to  be  spoken  of  as  persons  inspired, 
who  are  merely  the  medium  of  unconsciously-uttered  truths  (Tr.  iii. 
47 ;  Meno.  99  C) ;  what  designation  have  Bacis,  and  the  Sibyl,  and 
our  countryman  Amphilytus  ?  what  other,  Socrates,  than  oracle  ohaun- 
ters? (Tr.  iv.  406,  407;  Theag.  124  D). 

Oral  utterance  spoken  of  as  a  stream  of  speech  and  reason ;  those  who 
disposed  our  &bric  in  the  way  it  is  now  disposed  furnished  the  organ 
of  the  mouth  with  teeth,  and  tongue,  and  lips,  for  the  sake  of  what 
was  necessary,  and  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  result,  contriving 
that  it  should  be  an  entrance  for  the  due  support  of  our  bodies  by 
food,  and  the  channel  of  exit  for  the  mind's  best  utterance.  All  which 
enters  it  to  give  nutriment  to  the  body  may  be  termed  necessary,  but 
the  stream  of  speech  and  reason  that  flows  outwards,  and  is  the  hand- 
maid of  intellect,  is  the  noblest  and  best  of  streams  (Tr.  ii.  388 ;  Tim. 
75  E).  So  Cicero :  "  Jam  vera  domina  rerum  (ut  Toa  soletis  dicere) 
eloquendi  vis,  qimm  est  prseclara,  quamque  divina?  quae  prummi 
efficit  ut  ea  qusa  ignoramus,  discere  et  ea  quse  scimus  alios  docere  pos- 
simus.  Delude  hao  oohortamur,  hac  persuademus,  hao  consolamui 
affliotos,  hac  deducimus  perterritos  a  timore,  hac  gestientes  oomprimi- 
muB,hacoupiditatesiraoundiasque  restinguimus,  haec  nos juris,  legum, 
urbium  societate  devinxit;  hsec  a  vita  immani  et  fera  segregavit." 
Oio.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii  59, 148.  Speaking  of  the  tongue,  Shake- 
speare says: 

"  Where  like  a  sweet  melodioufi  bird  It  soDg 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchantlDg  every  ear." 

TU.  Atldron.,  act  iii.  8C.  1. 

Orator  speaking  when  ignorant  of  his  subject.  Were  I,  says  Soctates  to 
Alcibiades,  to  lay  hold  of  you  when  about  to  moimt  the  Bema  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Atieniana  being  about  to  consult,  and  to  ask  are  you 
going  to  join  the  debate,  and  is  it  because  you  are  better  informed 
than  these,  what  would  be  your  answer?  (Tr.  iv.  316 ;  Alcib.  1. 106 
B) ;  was  it  not  then  said  that  as  regards  what  is  just  and  unjust, 
Alcibiades,  the  beautiful  son  of  CSinias,  did  not  know,  but  supposed  he 
knew  and  ventured  to  go  to  the  Eeclesia  to  give  his  advice  to  the 
Athenians  on  points  of  which  he  knew  nothing?  (Tr.  327;  113  B); 
what  further  special  difference  is  there  between  the  orator  and  the 
well-informed  individual  in  such  a  meeting,  than  that  the  former 
would  sway  the  masses  and  the  latter  convince  some  one  ?  (Tr.  329, 330 ; 
114  D) ;  the  orator  ought  to  know  how  to  discern  souls ;  since  the 
power  of  reasoning  draws  the  soul,  it  is  requisite  for  him  who  is  to  be 
aa  orator  to  know  how  many  forms  of  soul  there  are.    The  orator 
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musttu  feet  understand  the  temper  of  his  hearers  (Tr.  i.  351 ;  Phsedr. 
271  0,  D) ;  Gorgias  declares  that  he  can  make  a  man  an  orator  (Tr. 
150;  Gorg.  458  E);  the  same  will  he  more  persuasive  even  than  a 
,  physician  on  matters  of  health  (Tr.  150, 117  ;  459  A ;  456  B) ;  among 
those  who  know  no  better  (Tr.  150;  459  A) ;  theorator  or  rhetorician 
declared  to  be  of  no  value  (Tr.  158 ;  466  B) ;  is  said  toliave  no  power 
(ib.) ;  the  orator  like  the  tyrant  kUls,  banishes,  and  robs  whom  he 

.  likes  (Tr.  159 ;  466  0) ;  he  cannot  attain  what  he  wants  but  only 
what  seems  to  be  best  (Tr.  159 ;  466  D,  E ;  467  A) ;  he  is  superior  to 
the  man  who  cannot  speak  (Tr.  i.  313,  314 ;  Phsedr.  238  E). 

Orators  who  speak  but  cannot  compose  speeches.  "  I  see,  said  he,  some 
makers  of  speeches  who  know  not  how  to  use  the  speeches  they  them- 
selves make,  just  as  lyre-makers  with  their  lyres,  but  here  we  have 
others  able  to  use  what  the  former  have  elaborated,  while  they  them- 
eelves  are  incapable  of  composing"  (Tr.  iii.  75 ;  Euthyd.  289  D).  This 
distinction  is  dwelt  on  (Tr.  97 ;  305  B,  C) ;  the  men  who  make 
speeches  seem  to  be  excessively  wise,  and  theii-  art  a  certain  divinely- 
inspired  and  lofty  one,  when  I  am  in  their  presence.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful.  It  is  a  department  of  the  art  of  incantations,  but  little  in- 
'  ■■  j^ior  thereto,  seeing  that  the  art  of  incantation  is  a  charming  of 
vipers,  tarantulas,  and  scorpions  and  other  venomous  beasts  and  dis- 
eases, whUe  that  of  judges  and  members  of  the  Ecclcsia  is  likewise  a 
ohai-ming  and  assuaging  (Tr.  76 ;  290  A).    Socrates  describes  the 

-  effect  which  the  orators  have  on  him,  to  which  Menexenus  replies, 
"  You  are  always  quizzing  the  orators,  Socrates  "  (Tr.  iv,  185;  Menex. 
235B,0,D). 

Oratory  is  a  species  of  incantation  (Tr.  iii.  76 ;  Euthyd.  290  A) ;  is 
better  than  gold  (Tr.  i.  302 ;  Phsedr.  228  A) ;  the  man  unskilled  in  it 
is  inferior  to  the  orator  (Tr.  313,  314 ;  238  E) ;  when  an  orator  ig- 
norant of  what  is  good  or  evil  undertakes  to  persuade  a  commimity 
that  is  similarly  circumstanced,  not  elaborating  the  praise  of  an  ass's 
shadow,  as  if  it  were  a  horse,  but  representing  evil  as  good  and  assi- 

,  duQuslycoui-ting  the  opinions  of  the  crowd,  would  persuade  them  to  do 
evil  in  lieu  of  good,  what  fruit,  seeing  what  is  soweJ,  do  you  suppoie 
the  oratory  will  hereafter  reap  ?  (Tr.  337,  338 ;  260  C) ;  but  Oratory 
may  retort,  "  Have  we  not,  my  good  friend,  abused  the  art  of  speaking 
somewhat  too  coarsely  ?'  and  she  would  say,  "  Why  do  you  wiseacres 
play  the  fool  ?    t  compel  no  one  ignoran  t  of  truth  to  learn  public  speak- 

•  ing,but  under  my  advice,  if  a  man  possesses  that  gift  he  thereupon  has 
recourse  to  me.  I  say  this  emphatically,  that  without  me  the  man  who 
knows  the  truth  will  not  the  more  be  able  to  persuade  by  art"  (Tr. 
338 ;  260  D) ;  objection  that  oratory  is  no  art,  but  an  inartificial  cx- 
pertness  (Tt  338;  260,E>;  will  not  special  pleading  in  courts  be  an 
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art  which  makes  the  same  thing  to  appear  to  the  same  persons  at  one 
time,  just,  and  when  it  wishes,  unjust  ?  do  we  not  know  that  Palamedes 
of  Elea  (Zeuo)  spoke  by  art  so  as  to  make  like  and  unhke,  one  and 
many,  bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion  appear  the  same  to  his  auditors  ? 
(Tr.  339, 353 ;  261  D ;  273  B)  ;  no  art  of  speaking  is  worth  the  name 
that  does  not  grasp  the  tiue  (Tr.  338 ;  260  E) ;  the  capability  of  be- 
.  coming  perfect  in  speaking  reasonably  aad  of  necessity  holds  the 
same  as  in  other  things.  If  you  are  naturally  an  orator  you  will  become 
pre-eminently  so  by  the  addition  of  science  and  practice,  but  in  so  far 
as  you  lack  these  you  will  be  imperfect.  With  respect  to  its  character 
as  an  art  the  method  of  it  will  not,  as  I  fancy,  be  exemplified  by  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  Tisias  and  Thrasymachus  (Tr.  348 ;  269  D) ;  is 
oratory  based  on  truth,  or  is  it  mere  rounded  phraseology  ?  (Tr.  309 ; 
234  B) ;  apparent  repetition  and  redundancy  for  the  sake  of  display 
(Ti.  309 ;  235  A) ;  every  speech  should  be  consistent,  like  an  animal 
having  its  own  entire  body,  so  as  to  be  neither  without  head  or  feet, 
but  to  have  intermediate  members  as  well  as  extremities  adapted  to 
each  other  and  composed  for  a  total  effect  (Tr.  342,  343 ;  264  C). 

Order,  its  beauty  makes  the  soul  good  (Tr.  i.  210 ;  Gorg.  507  D,  E) ;  it 
is  moderation  (Tr.  209 ;  507  A). 

Orders,  various,  are  eoumerated,  such  as  plantigrade,  biped,  quadruped 
winged,  apterous,  VSkc.  (Tr.  iii.  206 ;  Statesm.  266  E). 

Oruamental  and  sacred  spots  occupied  by  statuary  (Tr.  i.  304 ;  Fhsedr. 
230  B). 

Orphans,  sympathetic  feeling  for  their  deserted  state  on  the  part  of  tlie 
supreme  deities  and  their  dead  parents  (Tr.  v.  480;  Laws,  927 
A,B). 

Orpheus  as  companion  in  the  other  world  (Tr.  i.  28  ;  Apol.  41  A). 

Orphic,  some  modes  of  life  were  so  termed  by  virtue  of  their  employing 
only  food  without  life,  and  abstaining  from  ail  living  creatures  (Laws, 
782  D) ;  various  references  to  these  institutes  occur  elsewhere.  See 
Art.  Mysteries. 

Sffowrep,  by  attraction  with  tov  Xirov,  in  lieu  of  an  adverbial  form 
(Tr.  iii.  77,  78 ;  Euthyd.  291  C). 

?Ti,  with  accusative  and  infinitive.  See  my  "  Syntax  of  the  Kelative 
Pronoun,"  page  84  (Tr.  ii.  258;  Eep.  568  B). 

oi,  oiiK,  postponed  and  the  subject  of  the  sentence  put  first  (Tr.  ii. 
281;  Bep.  590  B);  three  times  repeated,  oiiKovv,  though  the  con- 
junction thus  accented  has  no  negative  force,  and  the  passage  in 
which  it  is  found  admits  of  the  question  being  put  afiirmatlvely ; 
where  an  affirmative  answer  is  expected,  we  generally  in  English  in- 
troduce "not"  in  this  case:  ex.  "does  it  not?"  answer,  "yes."  See 
1x  283 ;  Eep.  592  A,  for  one  example  out  of  many. 

2  0 
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oiiSires  and  its  cases  used  in  the  plural  (Tr.  it.  394 ;  Aldb.  II.  148 
0,  E ;  Tr.  il.  322,  323 ;  Tim.  20  B). 

oiiievia,  Socrates  speaks  of  his  nothiDguess  (Tr.  i.  309 ;  Phsedr.  234  E ; 
Tr.  411 ;  Thes^t.  176  C). 

Ourselves,  we  are  not  born  for,  but  for  our  country.  "  But  it  behoves 
you  to  consider  this  also,  that  each  of  us  is  not  bom  for  himself  alone, 
but  that  our  country  has  a  share  of  our  birth,  and  our  parents  another, 
and  our  fiiends  the  rest.  Much,  too,  is  given  to  the  occasions 
which  oconr  in  our  lives,  and  when  our  country  calls  us  to  share  in 
its  emergencies  it  is  perhaps  absurd  not  to  listen  to  her,  for  at  the 
same  time  it  happens  that  we  leave  the  country  to  inferior  men,  who 
accede  to  power,  not  for  its  best  interests"  (Tr.  iy.  547 ;  Epist.  ix. 
358  A,  B.) 

Outline  drawings  not  coloured,  spoken  of  (Tr.  iii.  223 ;  Statesm.  277  C). 

Oversight  of  the  gods.  "  We  must  not  liken  the  deities  to  charioteers 
equipped, for  the  race  who  allow  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  give  up 
the  victory  to  others.  Are  they  not  the  greatest  of  all  guardians,  and 
over  our  best  interests  ?  And  dare  we  say  that  those  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  weightiest  affairs,  and  conspicuously  such  in  their 
oversight,  are  worse  than  dogs  or  ordinary  men  who  would  scorn  to 
receive  bribes  unholily  offered  by  bod  men  T  (Tr.  v.  448 ;  Laws, 
906  B). 

Oxen  and  horses  and  asses  made  to  butt  and  bile  and  kick,  prove  very 
bad  training  and  superintendence  (Tr.  i.  219,  220;  Gorg.  516  A); 
parallel  to  the  case  of  the  Athenians  under  Pericles  (ib.). 

Oyster,  to  live  the  life  of,  enclosed  in  a  shell,  or  like  a  breathing  viseue 
(,Tr.  i,  326 ;  Phsedr.  250  C). 


Pain,  are  we  to  call  him  who  is  conquered  by  it  a  bad  man,  or  rather 
him  who  is  conquered  by  pleasure?  Tlie  reply  is  that  the 
victim  of  the  latter  is  inferior  to  himself  in  a  more  reprehensible 
degree  than  he  who  is  overcome  by  pain  (Tr.  v.  15 ;  Laws,  633  E);  a 
discipline  to  school  us  in  bearing  up  against  pleasure  is  as  necessary  as 
one  which  trains  us  to  endure  pain  (Tr.  17 ;  635  B) ;  men  who 
cannot  resist  pleasure  will  be  on  a  par  with  those  who  are  subdued 
by  pain,  and  become  the  slaves  of  bad  men  who  can  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  what  is  pleasurable  (Tr.  18 ;  635  D) ;  lawgivers  always  have  refer- 
ence to  pleasures  and  pains  in  making  laws  (Tr.  19,  20 ;  636  D) ; 
the  piortal  animal  absolutely  dependent  on  pleasure  and  pain  (Tr. 
162 ;  732  E) ;  pain  accompanies  sensibility  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  live 
for  pleasures,  to  attain  which  we  must  first  suffer  pain,  which  is 
almost  always  the  case  with  our  bodily  senses  ;Tr.  i.  335,  336; 
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Phsedr.  258  E) ;  pain  is  a  loosened  haimony  (Tr.  iv.  43,  44 ;  PhUeb. 
31  D);  hope  is  the  antecedent  of  pleasure,  fear  and  grief  are  pre- 
cursors of  pain  (Tr.  45 ;  32  C) ;  pain  and  pleasure  as  resulting  from 
change  from  or  to  the  normal  state  and  from  a  state  of  indifferency. 
Great  changes  cause  pain  and  pleasure,  small  ones  produce  neither 
(Tr.  65 ;  43  0) ;  absence  of  pain  regarded  as  pleasure  (Tr.  66 ;  43 
Dj ;  but  surely  it  is  erroneous  to  identify  not  being  in  pain  with  a 
state  of  joy  (Tr.  67;  44  A);  persons  in  fever  have  a  greater 
pleasure  in  relieving  their  thirst  than  persons  in  health  (Tr.  ii.  275 ; 
Kep.  585  B  ;  Tr.  iv.  68,  69 ;  45  B) ;  if  this  be  so,  pain  and  pleasure 
ore  most  marked  in  diseased  souls  and  bodies  (Tr.  70 ;  45  E) ;  the 
satisfaction  of  scratching  is  adduced  (Tr.  70 ;  46  A) ;  of  dying  with 
pleasure  (Tr.  72,  73;  47  B);  rage  much  sweeter  than  drops  of 
honey  (Tr.  73,  74 ;  47  E) ;  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  tears  at  tragic 
representation  (Tr.  74,  78 ;  48  A ;  50  B,  C) ;  we  do  not  feel  pain  in 
forgetfulness  (Tr.  81 ;  52  B) ;  small  pleasure  free  from  pain  is  pre- 
ferable to  great  pleasure  (Tr.  83 ;  53  C) ;  pain  and  pleasure  not  en- 
tities, but  are  only  always  being  produced  (ib.) ;  there  are  those  who 
would  not  accept  life  without  hvmger  and  thirst  and  all  their'  conse- 
quences (Tr.  86 ;  54  E) ;  what  is  contrary  to  nature  and  violent,  is 
in  our  experience  painful  (Tr.  ii.  374,  375 ;  Tim.  64  D) ;  pain  when 
it  is  shunned  as  a  means  of  bodily  cure  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soul's 
flying  from  punishment,  fatal  to  its  happiness  (Tr.  i.  176 ;  Gcrg. 
479  A,  B,  D) ;  pain  and  pleasure,  their  marvellous  correlation  (Tr. 
57 ;  Phsed.  60  B) ;  joined  by  one  Ijead  as  it  were  (ib.) ;  sketch  of  a 
fable  on  the  subject,  after  the  manner  of  .aSsop  (Tr.  57 ;-  60  C) ;  they 
naU  the  soul  to  the  body  as  it  weie  and  materialize  it  (Tr.  87 ;  83  D ' ; 
both  are  painful  when  excessive  (Tr.  ii.  85 ;  Eep.  402  E) ;  pain  is  the 
opposite  of  pleasure,  and  the  negation  of  joy,  or  pain  is  an  intenne- 
diate  condition  or  state  of  rest.  Sick  persons  declare  that  nothing  is 
so  delightful  as  the  return  to  health,  though  previously  they  were 
unconscious  of  its  being  such  a  state  of  enjoyment  (Tr.  273 ;  583  0) ; 
persons  who  have  been  suffering  from  acute  pain  say  the  same  of  the 
mere  cessation  from  pain,  or  rest,  though  the  pleasure  is  not  positive 
(Tr.  274 ;  583  D) ;  the  rest  from  joy  or  pleasure  should  by  the  same 
rule  be  painful,  and  the  state  of  rest  is  therefore  both  agree- 
able and  the  reverse  (Tr.  274;  583  E);  can  a  state  which  is 
neither  become  both  ?  (ib.) ;  the  pleasant  and  the  painful  are  both 
stimulants  to  the  soul  (ib.) ;  how  can  the  absence  of  pain  or  joy  be 
either  sweet  or  noxious?  (Tr.  274;  584  A);  it  is  the  contrast  only 
that  is  so,  and  tlie  fancying  that  the  condition  has  any  positive 
character  is  a  juggle  (ib  ) ;  look  now  at  pleasures  which  do  not  spring 
from  contrasts,  for  example  that  of  smell  (Tr.  274;  584  B);  pure 
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pains  and  pleasures  are  more  than  contrasts,  though  the  most  of 
these  communicated  to  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  body 
only  originate  in  this  way,  and  this  is  true  of  expectations  prior  to 
the  events  they  anticipate  (Tr.  275;  584  0);  illustration  from  upper, 
lower  and  mean.  A  man  situated  half  way  between  two  extremes 
would  consider  himself  above  or  below,  according  as  he  had  moved 
from  one  or  the  other  (Tr.  275 ;  584  D,  B) ;  it  is  just  so  with  pain  (Tr. 
275 ;  585  A) ;  he  who  never  had  seen  white  might  regard  a  dull 
grey  as  the  contrasted  opposite  of  black  (ib.) ;  hunger  and  thirst  are 
mere  vacuities  in  the  body,  easily  filled  by  food.  So,  too,  ignorance 
mid  folly  are  laeunss  in  the  soul,  filled  by  means  of  the  understanding, 
but  which  of  these  is  the  truer  filling  ?  (Tr.  275, 276 ;  585  B,  D) ;  the 
greater  or  truer  is  that  which  partakes  of  uniformity,  immortality, 
and  truth,  and  in  proportion  as  a  thing  partakes  of  truth  does  it  par- 
take of  essential  being  and  the  reverse  (Tr.  276 ;  685  0) ;  what 
belongs  to  the  body  has  less  truth  than  what  belongs  to  the  soul  (Tr. 
276 ;  585  D) ;  the  truest  filling  gives  rise  to  the  truest  pleasure  (Tr. 
276;  585  E);  men  of  low  desires  look  downward,  browsing  and 
feeding  and  kicking  and  goring,  devouring  husks  as  it  were  with  no 
taste,  of  realities  (Tr.  276 ;  586  A).  See  Tr.  i.  191 ;  Gorg.  493  A,  B, 
and  Stallbaum's  note.  Men  will  fight  for  shadows,  as  the  image  of 
Helen  was  fought  over  by  those  at  Troy  (Tr.  ii.  276,  277;  Eep.  586 
B,  0) ;  what  is  true  of  the  intellect  is  true  of  the  emotional  part  of  a 
man's  nature,  the  0vfi.oeiSes.  Bad  passions  are  a  source  of  the  pain- 
ful ;  those  which  are  on  the  side  of  reason  and  knowledge,  or  science 
and  of  wisdom,  lead  to  ti'ue  pleasure,  and  the  more  they  are  a  man's 
own,  the  better  for  him  (Tr.  277,  281 ;  586  C,  D ;  590  D) ;  when  what 
is  not  a  man's  own  is  in  the  ascendant  he  can  reap  no  pleasure,  and 
others  are  compelled  to  pursue  what  is  foreign  and  untrue,  and  what 
is  most  repugnant  to  reason  and  philosophy  most  produces  this  effect 
(Tr.  277 ;  587  A) ;  these  are  tyrannous  and  passionate  lusts  (ib.) ; 
but  the  kingly  and  well-ordered  impulses  are  the  reverse  (Tr.  278 ; 
587  B) ;  the  tyrant  therefore  is  most  removed  from  pleasure  and  the 
king  the  least,  and  the  disparity  is  shown  by  a  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  scheme  to  be  as  1  to  729.  This  is  the  third  demon- 
stration  of  the  superior  happiness  of  the  king  over  that  of  the  tyrant 
(Tr.  278 ;  587  C,  D,  E).  See  also  State.  This  number  729  with  one 
added  is  the  double  of  365,  the  days  in  a  year  (Tr.  279 ;  588  A). 
Pain  and  pleasure  wiU  reign  in  the  state,  in  place  of  law  and  reason, 
if  the  poets  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  (Tr.  297 ;  607  A,  B). 
Painful,  those  movements  which  do  violence  to  nature  may  be  so  termed, 
whUe  those  which  restore  her  to  herself  are  termed  pleasurable 
(Tr.  Ti.  160    Tim.  Locr.  100  Bj. 
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Painter  finds  it  easier  to  paint  landscapes  than  portraits  of  men.  The 
pictures  of  painters  that  have  for  their  subject  divine  or  celestial 
bodies  easily  satisfy,  in  that  these  last  seem  to  those  who  look  at 
them  to  be  adequately  represented,  and  we  shall  also  see,  that  as  to 
land,  mountains,  rivers,  woods,  the  sky,  and  all  that  moves  to  and 
fro  in  it,  we  are  content,  if  the  artist  is  able  to  copy  them  indiffer- 
ently so  far  as  resemblance  goes.  Further,  we  neither  criticise  nor 
arraign  what  is  painted,  as  knowing  nothing  exactly  about  such  re- 
presentations, but  put  up  with  an  indistinct  and  deceptive  sketch  of 
them,  tTKtaypa^iif  Se  cttrcuf>ei  koL  AiraTTjAqi  xp^f'-^^^  ^^P^  afird.  When, 
however,  any  one  tries  to  paint  our  bodies,  as  we  quickly  perceive 
what  is  wanting,  in  consequence  of  our  attention  having  been  always 
called  thereto,  we  become  severe  judges,  where  the  artist  does  not 
faithfully  render  every  minute  resemblance.  It  is  the  same  in 
reasonings.  We  are  content  with  what  is  spoken  of  heavenly  and 
divine  things,  even  though  barely  probable,  but  we  scrutinize  with 
precision  mortal  and  human  things  (Tr.  ii.  414 ;  Critias,  107  C,  D, 
E) ;  painters  do  not  draw  or  model  objects  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
appear  under  the  laws  of  perspective,  the  proportions  not  being  real 
but  apparent.  It  is  the  same  with  some  departments  of  sculpture 
(Tr.  iii.  133 ;  Sophist,  236  A).  The  painter  who  delineates  gods  and 
heroes  totally  unlike  what  they  should  be  (Tr.  ii.  58 ;  Eep.  377 
B) ;  painters  who  paint  goat-stags  (Tr.  174 ;  488  A) ;  the  painter  wilj. 
like  the  man  who  plans  a  commonwealth,  try  to  make  his  ideal 
better  than  what  can  be  realised  in  practice ;  we  seek  to  know  what 
righteousness  and  the  just  man  are,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  discover 
more  than  the  nearest  approach  to  this  standard.  Think  you  that  a 
man  would  be  a  less  excellent  painter  who,  when  he  wanted  to  paint 
a  pattern  of  what  the  most  beautiful  man  should  be,  crowded  all 
into  his  canvas  that  might  contribute  to  realise  his  ideal,  though  he 
could  nowhere  find  such  a  man  7  (Tr.  158 ;  472  D). 

Falamedes  of  Elea,  supposed  to  represent  Zeno  the  Bleate,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  by  his  art,  like  to  appear  unlike,  one  to  appear  many, 
bodies  at  rest  to  be  in  motion  (Tr.  i.  339;  Phsedr.261  D);  delight  of 
meeting  him  in  the  other  world  (Tr.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A). 

Pan,  prayer  addressed  to  him  for  the  boon  of  internal  beauty,  consist- 
ency, and  moderation  (Tr.  360;,  Phsedr.  279  C). 

Panathenaio  festival,  at  which  the  embroidered  robe,  or  ireVXos,  was 
borne  in  procession  to  the  Acropolis  (Tr.  i.  463 ;  Euthyp.  6  B ;  Tr, 
iii.  403;  Farm.  127  B). 

Parasite,  a  monster  and  great  bane  (Tr.  i.  315 ;  Ph»dr.  240  B). 

vdpepyos,  casual,  by  the  way  as  a  mere  concomitant  (Tr.  i.  H6-. 
Pheed.  91  A). 
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Parent  may  be  known  by  its  being  provided  with  the  means  of  suck- 
ling its  young  (Tr.  iv.  189,  190;  Menex.  237  E);  after  the  duties  of 
piety  to  the  gods  follow  those  due  to  living  parents,  seeing  it  is  but 
right  for  a  man  to  repay  the  first  and  greatest  and  oldest  of  all  obli- 
gations, and  to  think  that  aUhis  property  belongs  to  those  who  begot 
and  reared  him,  thus  repaying  the  interest  of  that  capital  which 
they  laid  out  in  fostering  care  and  painful  labour  for  his  good.  We 
must  address  them  with  respect,  bear  their  anger  calmly,  and  honour 
them  with  moderate  and  appropriate  obsequies  at  death,  taking  care 
to  decorate  their  tombs  on  the  aniversary  of  that  event  (Tr.  v.  142 ; 
Laws,  717  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  no  image  is  more  revered  by  the  gods  than 
that  of  a  parent  or  ancestor  worn-out  by  age,  nor  is  there  a  more 
powerful  intercessor.  Wondrous  surely  is  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
living  parental  statues  over  those  wrought  in  stone.  The  former 
when  ministered  to  by  us,  being  in  life,  do  on  each  occasion  pray 
with  us,  and  when  dishonoured  render  those  prayers  inefficacious. 
Mere  lifeless  representations  do  neither.  So  that  if  a  man  used 
rightly  his  father  and  giandfathei;  and  all  such,  he  would  have  in 
possession  the  most  operative  of  all  statues  for  the  effecting  a  god- 
beloved  lot  in  life  (Tr.  486  to  488;  931  A,  C,  D,  E). 

Farmenides  spoken  of  (Tr^  i.  382 ;  Theset.  152  E) ;  he  puts  Love  in 
place  of  Necessity  i^Tr.  iii.  519 ;  Symp.  195  0) ;  he  reminds  Socrates 
of  his  youth,  and  that  Philosophy  has  not  yet  encircled  him  in  her 
embrace  (Tr.  iii.  408;  Parm.  130  E). 

Pabmenides.    See  Summary,  page  157. 

Party  spirit,  those  in  the  ascendant  become  such  vehement  partizans 
that  they  concede  no  share  of  office  to  the  beaten  faction,  neither  to 
the  men  themselves,  nor  to  their  children.  Those  are  no  polities 
nor  just  laws  that  have  not  been  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
state  in  common.  All  those  which  have  been  settled  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  party  are  states  of  faction  (Tr.  v.  137  ;  Laws,  715  A,  B). 

Passion,  the  limits  of  virtue  and  vice  depend  largely  on  our  being  in- 
different to,  or  wholly  ruled  by  our  passions  (Tr.  vi,  165 ;  Tim.  Locr. 
103  A). 

Patroolns  loved  by  Achilles,  not,  as  .^chylus  says,  Achilles  by  Patro- 
cluB  (Tr.  iii.  490 ;  Symp.  180  A). 

Peace.  "  No  one  can  be  an  approved  lawgiver  unless  he  enjoins  war 
for  the  saJse  of  peace,  rather  than  peace  for  the  sake  of  war  "  (Tr.  v. 
7 ;  Laws,  628  D,  E). 

Pegasi  (Tr.  1.  303,  304 ;  Phsedr.  229  D). 

Pelops,  so  called  because  he  could  only  see  what  was  near,  the  object 
of  revenge  (Tr.  iii.  305 ;  Cratyl.  395  C). 

Penalty  of  injustioe  Is  not  flogging  or  death,  which  are  sometimea 
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evaded,  but  what  is  more  inevitable  (Tr.  i.  411,  412 ;  Theset.  176  D), 
viz.,  the  being  conformed  in  life  to  the  depraved  standard  of  the  un- 
just man  (Tr.  412 ;  176  B) ;  it  ia  a  man's  being  made  miserable  in 
himself  (ib.),  and  continuing  to  maintain  the  same  character  and 
ftssociations  in  the  world  to  come  (Tr.  412 ;  177  A). 

Penelope,  the  web  of,  alluded  to,  as  figurative  of  a  retrogression  (Tr.  i. 
87 ;  Phaed.  84  A). 

Penny  reading,  see  Tr.  iii.  283,  284  ;  Cratyl.  384  B. 

Perception,  said  to  fail  from  insufficient  force.  "  Of  the  internal  organs, 
some  are  for  nutriment,  others  for  preservation.  Of  the  movements 
originated  from  without  some  are  conveyed  to  the  thinking  seat  of 
sensibility,  while  others  not  falling  under  perception,  fail  to  be  felt, 
either  because  the  bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  them  are  of  too 
earthy  a  mould,  or  that  the  impressions  are  too  weak  "  (Tr.  vi.  160 ; 
Tim.  Loer.  100  B).  He  does  not  specially  notice  our  not  perceiving 
most  of  the  functional  involuntary  operations,  but  these  are  not 
movements  obviously  originated  from  without,  except  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  light  and  air.  The  man  is  compelled  to  understand 
according  to  what  are  called  appearances,  resulting  from  many  per- 
ceptions blended  into  one  in  the  rational  process,  and  this  is  a  re- 
collection of  those  things  which  our  soul  formerly  beheld  when  it 
journeyed  with  deity  and  disregarded  what  we  now  say  exists,  and 
looked  with  ardent  gaze  on  true  existence  (Tr.  i.  325 ;  Phsedr.  249 
B) ;  we  shall  want  to  inquire  the  nature  of  perception  prior  to  that 
of  memory  (Tr.  iv.  47;  Phileb.  33  C);  the  soul  and  body  then 
being  acted  on  and  stirred  in  common  in  one  and  the  same  experi- 
ence is  what  you  would  probably  name  perception  (Tr.  48 ;  34  A) ; 
perception  and  the  thing  or  appearance  perceived  spring  from  motion 
active  and  passive  (Tr.  i.  386 ;  Theaet.  156  A,  B,  C) ;  according  to 
Theaetetus  pproeption  is  knowledge  or  science  (Tr.  392 ;  160  D),  and 
sight  (Tr.  396,  397 ;  164  A) ;  the  power  of  perception  of  each  man 
is  his  own  individual  property  (Tr.  400;  166  D);  it  is  asked, 
whether  the  perception  of  colours  and  sounds  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
whether  each  has  its  appropriate  sense  in  every  case  where  a  percep- 
tion is  referred  to  body  ?  (Tr.  421 ;  184  D,  E) ;  there  is  no  inter- 
change of  fimction  between  the  several  sense  organs  (Tr.  422 ;  185 
A) ;  sounds  and  colours  both  exist  under  relations  of  sameness  and 
diiferenoe  with  themselves  (ib.) ;  they  are  collectively  two,  but  sepa- 
rately one  (Tr.  422 ;  185  B) ;  but  how  do  we  comprehend  what  is 
common  to  them  and  to  all  other  things  ?(Tr.  422;  185  B,  0);  it 
must  be  by  some  third  faculty,  not  hearing  or  sight  (Tr.  422 ;  185 
B).  In  dreaming  and  states  of  disease  and  madness  or  abnormal 
souditions  of  hearing  .and  seeing,  our  sensations  are  utterly  false. 
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and  often  correspond  to  no  real  existence  (Tr.  388 ;  158  A) ;  how, 
then,  can  we  prove  that  we  are  not  dreaming  even  while  we  talk,  or 
what  is  the  criterion'  which  assures  us  we  are  not  asleep  ?  (Tr.  389 ; 
158  B,  C,  D) ;  a  nian  in  health,  too,  has  different  peremptions  from  the 
same  man  ill.  Sweetness  and  bitterness  arise  to  the  same  percipient, 
from  the  same  outer  cause,  according  to  his  state  (Tr.  390,  391 ;  159 
B,  C,  D,  E ;  160  A,  B) ;  all  is  relative,  nor  must  we  say  that  anything 
exists  or  is  produced  of  itself  (Tr.  392 ;  160  C) ;  if  the  opinion  that 
results  from  perception  is  only  true  to  the  individual  who  experiences 
it,  why  need  we  pay  heavy  fees  to  Protagoras  ?  We  need  not  confute 
any  man's  whims  or  fancies,  if  the  truth  of  Protagoras  is  true  (Tr. 
394:  161  B;  162  A). 

Pericles  possessed  of  elevation  of  mind  and  universal  perfection  of 
accomplishment,  in  addition  to  splendid  natural  abilities  (Tr.  i.  348, 
349  ;  Phaedr.  269  E) ;  he  advised  the  building  of  the  middle  wall  at 
Athens  (Tr.  147 ;  Gorg.  455  E);  did  he  not  corrupt  the  Athenians  ? 
(Tr.  219 ;  515  E ;  516  A) ;  said  to  have  made  them  butt  and  bite 
and  kick  (Tr.  220 ;  516  A). 

Perjury.  "  It  is  a  trvdy  a  sad  thing  to  know  that  as  to  the  many  legal 
suits  that  take  place  in  the  city,  nearly  half  those  who  engage  in 
them  are  perjured,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  associ- 
ations are  formed  at  the  mess-table  and  in  other  societies  and  private 
clubs  "  (Tr.  V.  511 ;  Laws,  948  B). 

Permanency  and  fixity  are  requisite  for  knowledge,  for  how  otherwise 
can  we  hav^  any  assurance  respecting  things  ?  (Tr.  iv.  95,  96 ;  Phileb. 
59  D.) 

Perpetual  sleep  of  death,  spoken  of  as  a  gain  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  40  C, 
D,E). 

Perseverance,  its  value ;  since  we  have  once  taken  the  matters  in  hand 
there  is  no  flinching  till  we  get  to  the  end  of  them  (Tr.  iii.  190 ; 
Statesm.  257  C). 

Persian  monarchs  trace  their  genealogy  through  Achssmenes  up  to 
Zeus.  Their  splendour,  riches,  and  lavishness  described.  Their 
mode  of  rearing  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Tr.  iv.  343,  344 ;  Alcib;  I. 
121  B,  C,  D,  E). 

Perspective,  its  effects  clearly  alluded  to :  "  Those  who  fashion  or  pE^nt 
gi'eat  objects  do  not  keep  the  true  proportions.  Were  they  to 
do  so  with  regard  to  beautifijl  objects  you  know  that  the  parts  above 
would  appear  too  small,  and  those  below  too  large,  from  our  being 
nearer  the  one  and  farther  froin  the  other.  The  artists  therefore 'let 
the  truth  alone  and  paint  only  according  to  appearances,  so  as  to 
render  them  beautiful "  (Tr.  iii.  133 ;  Sophist,  236  A ;  235  E),  In  a 
drawing,  however,  the  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  fact,  that  if  wa 
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made  the  more  distant  portions  equal  to  the  real  object  they  would 
look  too  large,  but  it  is  the  practice  in  lofty  works  of  sculpture  or 
those  set  at  great  height  above  the  eye  to  exaggerate  some  of  the 
dimensions,  to  allow  for  foreshortening,  or  the  eye  not  being  favour- 
ably situated. 

Persuasion  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  causing  belief  without  knowledge, 
the  other  producing  knowledge  or  science  (Tr.  i.  145 ;  Gorg.  454  E) ; 
persuasion  among  the  ill-informed  is  better  accomplished  by  the  ig- 
norant man  than  by  the  well-informed  (Tr.  150 ;  459  A) ;  the  being 
able  to  persuade  the  judges  in  the  law  courts,  the  senators  in  the 
senate,  and  the  Ecclesiasts  in  the  Ecclesia,  is  in  truth  the  greatest 
good,  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  freedom  to  men  themselves,  and 
also  of  their  being  able  to  rule  others,  according  to  Gorgias  (Tr.  142, 
143 ;  452  D) ;  even  the  physician  and  master  of  the  schools  will 
through  it  become  your  slave  and  the  very  money-lender  (Tr.  143 ; 
452  E) ;  can  you,  asks  Socrates,  say  more  of  rhetoric  than  that  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  causing  persuasion  in  the  souls  of  the  hearers  ?  (Tr, 
143 ;  453  A) ;  is  rhetoric  the  only  art  that  persuades  ?  does  not 
arithmetic  and  he  who  teaches  it  persuade  ?  (Tr.  144 ;  453  E) ;  de- 
clared to  be  the  art  of  teaching  what  is  just  and  unjust  in  the  courts 
of  law  and  popular  assemblies  (Tr.  144;  454  A) ;  persons  who  have 
learned  and  been  convinced  are  persuaded  (Tr.  145,  146 ;  454  E) ; 
rhetoric  appears  to  be  that  which  produces  a  trusting  persuasion, 
but  not  scientific  instruction  (Tr.  146 ;  455  A) ;  examples  of  persua- 
sion effected  by  Themistocles  and  Pericles  (Tr.  147 ;  455  E ;  456  A)  ; 
sick  men  persuaded  to  take  their  medicine  better  by  the  rhetor  than 
by  the  physician  (Tr.  147 ;  456  B) ;  he  will  beat  aU  competitors  by 
this  power  (Tr.  147;  456  0);  the  abuse  of  an  art  no  argmnent 
against  its  use  (Tr.  147 ;  456  0) ;  rhetoric  excels  other  arts  in  per- 
suasion (Tr.  148 ;  457  A),  but  it  does  not  on  this  account  lessen  the 
necessity  for  medical  men  or  other  professions  and  arts  (Tr,  148 ; 
457  B) ;  Socrates  desires  to  know  whether  this  power  of  persuasion 
is  operative  further  than  on  the  crowd  and  those  who  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  (Tr.  150;  459  A);  only  among  the  masses  is  the  ignorant 
man  more  persuasive  than  the  man  who  knows  his  own  art,  so  that 
persuasion  is  after  all  but  a  machinery  by  which  the  ignorant  man 
appears  to  know  more  than  the  well-informed  (Tr.  15] ;  459  0,  D). 

PaKDON.    See  Summary,  page  17. 

PaBDEUS.    See  Summary,  page  60. 

Phsenomenal  world  of  each  man  is  different  (Tr.  i.  400 ;  Theset.  166  D) ; 
what  is  phsenomenal  does  not  rightly  represent  objects.  Thus  they 
look  larger  when  near,  less  when  more  remote,  a  stick  will  seem  to 
be  bent  when  part  is  immersed  in  water,  and  a  dexterous  employ- 
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ment  of  coloured  shading  will  niake  a  flat  svirface  look  convex  or 
concave  (Tr.  ii.  292,  295;  Rep.  602  C;  605  B);  painting  appeals 
only  to  the  phaenomenal,  being  the  art  of  sketching  shadows,  and 
cajoles  us.  Thus  it  draws  on  our  love  of  wonder,  and  the  only  anti- 
dote and  counteractive  for  this  is  the  art  of  numbering,  measuring, 
weighing,  which  overrules  it  (Tr.  292;  602  D);  this  art  is  in  other 
words  reasoning,  which  rectifies  all  disputes  arising  out  of  mere 
appearance.  That  which  is  opposed  to  reasoning  is  akin  to  what  is 
base  in  us,  a  principle  which  at  once  lowers  the  pretensions  of  paint- 
ing and  the  imitative  arts  (Tr.  292,  293;  602  E;  603  A,  B);  sight 
gives  us  contradictory  impressions  about  the  same  objects,  and  this 
is  the  case  too  with  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  soul,  which  leads 
us  to  entertain  contradictory  opinions,  the  soul  being,  by  what  has 
been  admitted,  full  of  contradictions  (Tr.  293;  608  C,  D). 

Phanosthenes  of  Andros,  one  of  three  foreigners  named  as  having  been 
generals  of  Athenian  armies  (Tr.  iv.  30'? ;  Ion,  541  C). 

Philebus.    Bee  Summary,  page  174. 

Philosopher  represented  as  having  wings  which  he  had  previously  lost, 
but  as  first  in  rank  of  those  who  fall  to  earth  (Tr.  i.  324;  Phsedr. 
248  0,  D,  E) ;  the  philosopher  may  recover  his  wings  in  three  thou- 
sand years  (Tr.  325;  249  A,  B);  only  the  philosopher  thus  regains 
early  possession  of  his  wings,  but  is  deemed  mad  by  the  multitude 
(Tr.  325,  326;  249  0,  D);  dwells  on  primal  truths,  by  diligent 
exercise  of  memory  becomes  thoroughly  initiated,  and  stands  off  from 
human  pursuits  and  is  inspired  (ib.) ;  he  recalls  his  earlier  simple, 
unchangeable,  and  joyous  visions  when  pure  and  divested  of  body 
(Tr.  326 ;  250  B,  C) ;  said  of  philosophers  that  they  trifle,  and  men 
are  spoken  of  vrith  contempt  who  indulge  astronomical  fooleries  (Tr. 
iv.  419,  420;  Eiv.  132  B);  the  party  questioned  declares  that  hewUl 
no  longer  deem  himself  a  man  when  he  accounts  philosophizing 
disgraceful  (Tr.  420 ;  133  B).    As  Solon  observes— 

"  While  age  creeps  on  I'm  always  learning  much," 

80  one  who  acts  the  philosopher,  should  be  always  acquiring  (Tr. 
422 ;  133  0).  Socrates  asks,  "  Do  you  imagine  philosophy  to  be  only 
a  beautiful  thing,  or  is  it  also  a  Good  ?"  Here  he  takes  occasion  to 
praise  the  moderate  above  the  many  (Tr.  424 ;  134  D) ;  the  phil&- 
Bopher  need  not  be  supposed  to  know  each  art  like  the  professor  of 
it,  but  only  requires  to  be  able  to  take  a  general  grasp  of  it  and  to 
be  the  wisest  of  the  bystanders  (Tr.  425 ;  135  D) ;  this  is  always  to 
obtain  the  second  prize  in  aU  arts  (Tr.  426 ;  136  A) ;  is  the  philoso- 
pher a  useful  or  useless  person,  seeing  he  is  second  in  knowledge? 
(Tr,  427 ;  136  B,  0) ;  would  a  man  in  a  storm  at  sea  trust  to  the 
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phflosopher  rather  than  the  captain?  (Trj  427;  136  D);  to  busy 
oneself  about  manual  arts  and  to  live  fussing,  and  peering  into  small 
details,  or  cramming  oneself  with  superficial  acquirements,  is  not  to 
play  the  philosopher  (Tr.  428 ;  137  B).  Without  general  knowledge 
a  man  can  neither  know  himself  nor  others.  There  is  a  common 
virtue  in  king,  tyrant,  statesman,  steward,  master,  moderate  and 
.  just  man.  Will  it  not  be  discreditable  to  the  philosopher,  not  to  he 
able  to  follow  what  the  physician  says  or  to  confer  about  what  is 
uttered  by  a  judge  or  king  or  the  several  classes  just  named?  (Tr. 
429,  430 ;  138  A  to  D),  and  should  he  not  be  a  good  arbiter  among 
friends?  To  be  a  philosopher  is  different  from  being  erudite,  or 
mechanical  (Tr.  431;  138  B;  139  A).  The  philosopher  must  rule 
mankind ;  the.  race  of  men  will  never  cease  from  evils  t01  those  who 
possess  the  chief  power  in  states  philosophize  truly  with  divine  help 
(Tr.  iv.  502 ;  Epist.  vii.  326  A,  B) ;  philosopher,  who  is  synonymous 
with  the  virtuous  man,  is  favourably  judged  in  Hades  (Tr.  i.  231 ; 
Gorg.  526  C) ;  his  domain  is  that  of  wonder  (Tr.  i.  385, 386 ;  Theast. 
155  D) ;  he  is  contrasted  with  the  knowing  man  of  the  world  (Tr. 
408,  409 ;  Theset.  173  C,  D,  E;  174  A,  B,  C) ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
electioneering,  nor  of  the  forum,  nor  of  common  scandal  (ib.) ;  his 
body  has  its  lair  in  the  city,  but  his  mind  is  measuring  what  is 
under  the  earth  or  among  the  stars  and  the  things  of  the  universe 
(ib.) ;  story  of  Thales  (Tr.  409 ;  174  A,  B,  C) ;  he  has  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  or  of  a  line  of  ancestors,  but  thinks  of 
them  in  contrast  with  the  whole  earth,  or  the  myriads  of  predeces- 
sors, kings,  beggars,  barbarians,  slaves,  who  handed  down  the  suc- 
cession of  his  race  ( Tr.  409,  410 ;  174  E ;  175  A) ;  his  transcendent 
superiority  when  truth  and  justice  are  the  question  (Tr.  410 ;  175 
C,  D) ;  he  knows  how  to  dispose  the  folds  of  his  robe,  the  harmony 
of  language,  and  how  to  hymn  the  true  life  of  gods  and  men  (Tr. 
411 ;  175  E) ;  he  is  divine  though  not  a  god,  and  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish (Tr.  iii.  103,  104;  Sophist,  216  C);  is  the  philosopher  one  with 
sophist  and  statesmen?  (Tr.  104 ;  217  A);  he  is  different  from  the 
sophist  (Tr.  161;  253  B);  he  is  one  who  clings  to  the  existent,  and 
is  readily  seen  from  the  dazzling  splendour  in  which  he  moves, 
though  the  crowd  does  not  endiue  to  gaze  on  the  divine  (Tr.  162 ; 
254  A) ;  the  philosopher  ought  not  to  fear  death  (Tr.  i.  66 ;  Phsed.  67 
P,  E ;  68  A) ;  it  ia  absurd  if  he  alone  should  exhibit  this  fear  when 
brave  men  who  are  not  philosophers  face  it  (Tr.  67 ;  68  D) ;  phUoso- 
phers  are  initiated  worshippers,  not  wand-bearers  in  the  mysteries 
of  truth  (Tr.  68 ;  69  C,  D);  they  only  attain  to  the  gods,  and  are 
careless  of  the  loss  of  money  and  civic  honour  (Tr.  85 ;  82  C) ;  the 
philosopher  does  not  resist  the  release  of  his  soul  from  its  bodily 
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prison  (Tr.  86 ;  83  B) ;  he  is  eager  for  the  whole  of  wisdom  (Tr.  ii. 
161 ;  Rep.  475  B) ;  he  ia  the  only  fit  niler  (Tr.  159,  160 ;  473  C,  D, 
E ;  474  A,  B,  0.  Bee  Tr.  iv.  502 ;  Epist.  vii.  826  A,  B,  quoted  above. 
He  is  one  who  has  an  iinquenohable  thirst  for  Information  (Tr.  ii. 
161,  162 ;  Eep.  475  0) ;  who  are  not  philosophers  (ib.) ;  flighty  and 
feather-headed  persons  who  let  out  their  ears  to  hire,  for  shows  and 
trumpery,  are  only  would-be  philosophers  (Tr.  162 ;  475  D,  E) ;  the 
true  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  false,  just  as  in  any  other  case 
(Tr.  163 ;  476  A) ;  there  may  be  in  common  men  fondness  for  colour 
and  form,  while  the  mind  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  natui-e  of  the 
beautiful,  which  is  the  lot  .of  the  few  (Tr.  163;  476  B,  C);  he  who 
only  knows  beauty  in  the  concrete,  dreams  (Tr.  163;  476  C,  D),  or 
mistakes  the  resemblance  of  it  for  the  reality  (ib.) ;  the  true  philo- 
sopher possesses  yvd/iii,  the  would-be,  only  Sdja.  Those  who  em- 
brace things  as  they  really  are  in  the  abstract  are  alone  philoso- 
phers and  not  philodoxers  (Tr.  168 ;  480  A) ;  the  philosophers  have 
to  do  with  the  fixed  and  invariable  (Tr.  169,  170;  484  B);  persons 
unable  to  scrutinize  or  discriminate  well  are  as  it  were  blind  fTr. 
170 ;  484  C) ;  philosophers  seek  the  ever-subsistent  not  the  decaying, 
and  the  former  in  its  entirety  (Tr.  171,  160;  485  B;  474  C);  they 
are  truth-loving  and  haters  of  lies  (Tr.  171 ;  485  C) ;  sham  philoso'- 
phers  are  distinguished  from  true  by  seeking  pleasure  of  body,  not 
of  soul  (Tr.  171 ;  485  D) ;  they  do  not  fear  death  as  dreadful  (Tr. 
171 ;  486  B);  nor  do  they  love  money  (Tr.  172;  485  E) ;  the  philo- 
sopher cannot  be  one  who  is  a  coward  (Tr.  172;  486  B),  nor  a 
boaster,  nor  breaker  of  pledges,  but  one  who  is  just  and  gentle,  not 
incommunicable  nor  fierce,  and  is  also  quick  at  learning  (ib.) ;  no 
one  who  learns  vrith  pain  or  who  is  forgetful  is  such  (Tr.  172;  486 
C) ;  he  who  is  museless  and  informal  will  be  out  of  measure.  Then 
the  qualities  opposed  to  this  in  the  philosophic  ruler  are  enumerated 
(Tr.  172 ;  486  D ;  487  A) ;  Adimantus  objects  that  philosophers  are 
useless  in  states  (Tr.  173;  487  D,  B);  how  is  it  true,  then,  that  states 
willneverceasefromillsforlaokofthem?  (SeeTr.159;  473B.)  The 
answer  is  expressed  in  a  simile  (Tr.  174 ;  488  A) ;  the  hardships  of 
the  men  of  virtue  both  severe  and  incongruous,  like  ideal  or  pictorial 
combinations  of  goat  and  stag  (ib.) ;  comparison  with  the  case  of 
scientific  ships'  captains  called  star-gaaers  and  boobies  by  their 
rebellious  crews  (Tr.  174,  175 ;  488  B,  0,  D,  B) ;  it  ia  not  wonderful 
that  philosophers  are  not  honoured,  the  wonder  would  be  greater  if 
they  were  (Tr.  175  ;  489  A) ;  they  are  useless  in  the  opinion  of  the 
many  (Tr.  175 ;  489  B) ;  the  wise  captain  does  not  entreat  his  crew, 
nor  does  the  wise  man  fawn  on  the  rich  (ib.) ;  yet  both,  hoWever 
poor  or  rich  they  may  be,  have  recourse  to  a  physician  when  sick 
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(Tr.  175 ;  489  0) ;  however  they  may  be  sneered  at  as  useless  and 
transceudentalists,  they  are  on  a  par  in  this  respect  with  the  scien- 
tific pilots  (ib.) ;  the  worst  slur  brought  on  philosophy  is  by  those 
who  pretend  to  pursue  it  (Tr.  176 ;  489  D) ;  depravity  of  such  (Tr. 
176 ;  490  A) ;  the  pursuit  of  reality  with  unblunted  mental  edge  is 
again  recurred  to,  as  characterising  true  philosophers  (Tr.  176 ;  490 
A,  B) ;  detestation  of  falsehood  (Tr.  177 ;  490  0) ;  re<!apitulation  of 
their  virtues  and  the  objections  to  their  uselessness  and  alleged  vile- 
ness,  and  examination  into  the  grounds  of  these  assertions  (Tr.  177 ; 
490  D)  ;  few  are  complete  philosophers  (Tr.  177 ;  491  A) ;  there  are 
others,  again,  who  in  attempting  to  imitate  what  is  beyond  their 
power  bring  a  reproaxjh  upon  the  name  (ib.) ;  even  courage  and 
moderation  or  their  synonymes,  fortitude  and  temperance,  may  lead 
the  soul  astray  (Tr.  177 ;  491  B) ;  so,  too,  it  is  with  beauty,  wealth, 
strengtli  (Tr.  178 ;  491  C),  particularly  if  they  fall  like  good  seed 
into  bad  ground  (Tr.  178;  491 1>);  the  best  gifts  witli  bad  culture 
produce  the  worst  effects  (ib.) ;  noble  souls  badly  educated  are  pie- 
eminently  bad  (Tr.  178 ;  491  E) ;  the  philosopher,  if  he  gets  good 
instruction  and  is  reared  in  a  soil  fitting  for  him,  will  arrive  at  all 
virtue,  but  not  otherwise,  unless  God  help  him  (Tr.  178 ;  492  A) ; 
the  philosophers  are,  when  young  men,  corrupted  by  the  sophists 
(Tr.  179 ;  492  B,  C) ;  the  marks  of  a  philosopher  are  the  faculty  of 
acquii'ing  easily,  memory,  courage,  magnanimity  (494  B ;  see  also 
Tr.  176,  177 ;  490  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  he  is  desired  when  he  grows  older 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  (ib.) ;  the  adulation  offered  the  young 
aspirant,  if  like  Alcibiades  he  is  handsome,  noble,  and  wealthy  (Tr. 
181;  494  0);  his  exaggerated  hopei  and  lofty  airs  (Tr.  182;  491 D); 
wUl  he  believe,  when  told  that  he  has  no  understanding  ?  (ib.) ;  he 
will  be  intrigued  against  to  prevent  his  passing  over  to  the  service  of 
philosophy  (Tr.  182  ;  494  B)  ;  partial  endowments  fatal  (Tr.  182  j 
495  A,  B),  and  mischievous  (ib.) ;  only  a  very  small  band  prove  to 
be  genuine  (Tr.  183;  496  B);  the  great  soul  of  a  philosopher  spoken 
of  as  imdervaluing  and  overlooking  state  distinctions,  while  a  small 
section  have  deserted  renown  in  other  arts  to  become  philosophers 
(ib.) ;  feeble  health  has  induced  others,  like  Theages,  to  abandon 
politics  for  the  pursuits  of  wisdom  (Tr.  183,  184 ;  496  C) ;  he  who 
has  tasted  the  bliss  of  being  a  philosopher,  and  is  free  from  the  mad- 
ness of  the  many,  keeps  out  of  the  storm  of  dust  and  spray,  where  he 
will  perish  before  he  can  be  of  use,  and  is  glad  if  he  can  live  his 
time  here  without  iajustice  and  die  in  good  hope  (Tr.  184 ;  496  D, 
B) ;  the  populace  are  incredulous  because  they  have  never  seen  a 
consummately  virtuous  statesman  (Tr.  186 ;  498  E) ;  there  is  no 
perfect  state  unless  it  be  the  one  ruled  by  the  true  philosopher  (Tr. 
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187;  499  B;  gee  473,  474,  quoted  above;  also  Bpist.  yii.  326  A,  B); 
or  one  ruled  by  an  inspired  dynast  (Tr.  187 ;  499  B) ;  philosophers 
will  look  to  realities,  not  to  petty  interests  and  passions ;  they  will 
be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  that  after  which  they  resich,  and 
become  the  patterns  of  an  order  all  but  divine,  to  men  (Tr.  188 ;  500 
C) ;  if  these  philosophers  study  to  render  men's  morals  conformable 
to  divine  standards,  will  not  men  be  reconciled  to  them  ?  (Tr.  188  to 
190 ;  500  B,  0,  D,  E ;  501  C) ;  comparison  made  between  them,  and 
painters  painting  a  pattern  on  a  pure  ground,  and  obliterating  and 
putting  in  and  retouQlnng  their  colours  till  they  have  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design  (Tr.  189 ;  501  B) ;  popular  opposition  over- 
come (Tr.  190 ;  601  C,  D) ;  at  the  sight  of  the  splendid  picture  (ib.), 
the  populace  altogether  convinced  (ib.) ;  philosophers  must  be 
supreme,  if  ills  are  to  cease  (Tr.  190,  173,  159, 161 ;  501  E;  487  D, 
E ;  473,  474) ;  it  is  difficult  but  not  impossible  for  the  offspring  of 
kings  and  dynasts  to  be  philosophers  (Tr.  190,  191 ;  502  A,  B,  C) ; 
they  are  the  only  reliable  custodians  (Tr.  191 ;  503  B)  ;  the  qualifi- 
cations seldom  all  found  naturally  in  one  individual  (ib.) ;  sharp  and 
retentive  minds  are  often  unstable  and  impetuous  (Tr.  192 ;  503  C) 
solid  and  tr\istworthy  tempers  often  too  drowsy  (Tr.  192 ;  503  D) 
these  qualifications  must  be  tested  by  severe  application  (Tr.  192 
503  E) ;  what  are  the  severe  studies  in  which  they  are  to  be 
exercised?  (Tr.  192 ;  504  A);  the  philosopher  is  not  always  to  live 
learning,  as  if  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  (Tr.  207,  208 ;  519  0) ;  he 
must  descend  again  into  the  gloom  of  the  cavern  and  help  his  old 
fellow-captives  (Tr.  207;  518  D);  this  is  doing  philosophers  no 
wrong,  since  the  general  goo<f  is  to  be  consulted  (Tr.  208 ;  519  E) ; 
they  are  not  to  do  as  they  like  but  to  watch  over  other  matters.  In 
foreign  states  they  may  spring  up  spontaneously  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  price  of  their  rearing,  but  in  our  model  state  we 
have  begotten  them  as  leaders  and  emperor  bees  of  the  swarms,  and 
they  must  re-enter  the  gloom  and  so  be  better  able  to  discriminate 
,  the  shadows  when  accustomed  to  the  darkness  (Tr.  208,  209 ;  520  A, 
B,  C) ;  philosophers  will  not  refuse  to  share  the  labours  of  the  com- 
munity, or  require  to  be  alwaiys  living  aloft  in  tlie  sublime  atmo- 
sphere of  philosophy  (Tr.  209;  520  D);  the  philosopher  is  proved  to 
be  as  closely  related  to  the  happiest  form  of  government  and  ruler, 
-viz.  the  kingly,  as  the  victim  of  low  desires  and  views  is  to  that  of 
the  most  wretched  form,  tyranny  and  the  tyrannic  ruler  (Tr.  270  to 
278 ;  580  C  to  587  E.  iSee  also  articles  Pain,  Pleasure,  State.  In 
the  Sophist,  Plato  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Philosopher 
as  well  as  the  Statesman  and  Sophist,  the  second  and  third  having 
been  treated  of  In  the  two  dialogues  bearing  those  titles.    The  first 
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he  did  not  execute,  and  it  is  possible  he  considered  that  this  had 
been  done  sufficiently  in  what  he  has  advanced  on  the  subject  in  the 
references  given  above. 

Philosophic  or  philomathic,  the  philonicic  or  philotimic,  and  the  philo- 
chrematic  or  philocerdic,  are  three  divisions  of  human  nature  (Tr.  ii, 
271 ;  Bep.  581  A,  B) ;  the  philosophic  temper  produces  mildness, 
but  when  pushed  too  far  it  may  give  rise  to  effeminacy,  and  it 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  our  guardians  under  due  restrictions  and 
adaptations  (Tr.  93 ;  410  E) ;  it  is  not  fond  of  untruth  (Tr.  170 ;  485 
A) ;  it  has  nothing  about  it  that  is  illiberal,  but  grasps  in  their 
totality  things  human  and  divine,  and  is  too  magnanimous  to  value 
human  life  greatly  (Tr.  171 ;  486  A). 

Philosophical  discussions,  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  them  spoken  of 
(Tr.  iu.  475 ;  Symp.  173  C). 

Philosophizing  is  a  study  of  death  (Tr.  i.  475 ;  Phsed.  80  E). 

Philosophy  is  the  stable  and  faithful  and  sound,  all  other  ingenious 
qualities  and  tendencies  may  be  rightly  termed  pretentious  clever- 
nesses (Tr.  iv.  548 ;  Epist.  X.  358C;;  philosophy  is  decried  by  the  in- 
terlocutor as  dangerous,  though  doubtless  graceful  (Tr.  i.  182 ;  Gorg. 
484  C) ;  said  to  make  men  awkward  and  ridiculous  in  state  or  other 
emergencies  (Tr.  182,  183;  484  D,  E;  485  D,  E;  486  A);  its  exhi- 
bitions in  the  law  courts  (Tr.  407;  ThesBt.  172  C,  D);  the  value  of 
early  philosophical  discipline  admitted,  but  not  suited  to  maturer 
age  (Tr.  182;  Gorg.  485  A);  its  want  of  savoirfaire  in  matters  of 
the  world,  and  its  lack  of  common  sense  well  sketched  in  the  person 
of  Socrates  (Tr.  184 ;  486  B) ;  it  will  help  a  man  to  dwell  in  an 
empty  house,  and  to  forfeit  many  good  things  (Tr.  184 ;  486  C) ; 
description  of  the  power  of  philosophy  over  a  soul  bound  and  glued 
to  the  body  (Tr.  86 ;  Phsed.  82  E ;  83  A  j ;  philosophy  represented  as 
deserted  and  incomplete,  and  as  bereft  of  kindred;  is  declared  to  be 
disgraced  and  reproached  through  the  worthlessness  or  wickedness 
of  those  who  range  themselves  nominally  on  her  side  (Tr.  ii.  182 ; 
Kep.  495  C) ;  trumpery  persons,  seeing  her  deserted  but  full  of  noble 
titles  and  ornamental  adjuncts,  abandon  their  own  insignificant  arts 
in  order  to  pursue  her,  like  those  fugitives  from  gaols  who  take  refuge 
in  sanctuaries  (Tr.  183;  495  D);  imperfect  natures  are  eager  forthe 
rank  she  confers,  though  their  souls  have  been  crushed  and  debili- 
tated by  low  pursuits  (ib.);  comparison  with  the  monied  artizan 
seeking  to  marry  his  master's  daughter  (Tr.  183;  495  B);  the  issue 
of  such  a  marriage  is  vile  and  does  not  partake  of  true  intelligence 
(Tr.  183 ;  496  A) ;  iU-health  may  lead  to  the  choice  of  philosophy  as 
a  pursuit,  or  dsemonic  suggestion,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates  (Tr.  184  ; 
496  C) ;   no  existing  state  is  adapted  to   the   philosophic   nature 
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(Tr.  185 ;  497  B) ;  therefore  she  is  distorted,  grows  out  of  shape,  and  Is 
conquered  by  the  bad  boU  in  which  she  is  planted  (ib.) ;  she  wiU 
shine  forth  divinely  in  a  pre-eminently  good  polity  (Tr.  185 ;  497  C) ; 
how  is  a  state  to  handle  philosophy  so  as  not  to  be  destroyed  ?  (Tr. 
185 ;  497  D) ;  this  must  be  done  in  a  way  opposite  to  what  is  done  now 
(Tr.  185 ;  497  B) ;  the  study  abandoned  now  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  reasoning  has  just  been  brought  into  action ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  young  are  induced  to  listen,  they  think  too  exclu- 
sively about  her,  and  become  good  for  nought  in  old  age  (Tr.  186; 
498  A) ;  in  youth  the  body  is  to  be  prepared  for  philosophy  by  every 
appliance  for  promoting  its  vigour ;  after  thife  the  soul  is  to  be  exer- 
cised ;  and  when  the  period  of  effective  strength  for  war  and  politics 
.  is  gone  by,  then  philosophy  is  to  be  the  sole  business  of  mature  life 
(Tr.  186 ;  498  B,  C) ;  she  is  an  outwork  for  our  safety  in  the  life  to 
come  (Tr.  186;  498  D);  incredulity  of  the  mass  of  mankind  on  this 
point  (ib.);  true  philosophy  is  the  only  thing  that  despises  political 
ascendancy  and  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  rule  (Tr.  209 ;  521  B) ; 
description  of  a  return  into  the  sunshine  of  reality,  out  of  the  cavern's 
gloom  (Tr.  209,  210;  521  0);  from  Hades  to  the  Gods  (ib.);  what  is 
the  scientific  doctrine  that  draws  the  soul  from  mere  generation,  or 
becoming,  to  essential  being?  (Tr.  210;  521  D);  this  is  not  gymnas- 
tics (Ti.  210;  521  E),  nor  music  (Tr.  210;  522  A,  B),  but  numbers, 
arithmetic,  or  computation  (Tr.  211;  522  C);  philosophy  as  now 
handled  looks  earthwards  rather  than  upwards  (Tr.  218 ;  529  A) ; 
it  is  not  to  be  pursued  exclusively  by  rulers  (Tr.  225,  226 ;  535  D) ; 
but  if  unsound  rulers  are  chosen  she  will  be  heaped  with  disgrace 
'Tr.  226 ;  536  B,  C) ;  Socrates,  too,  is  indignant  at  the  supposed  in- 
sult offered  to  her  (Tr.  226 ;  536  C) ;  is  the  possession  of  science  (Tr. 
iii.  73,  74;  Euthyd.  288  D). 

^friiv,  literally  the  region  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  emotional 
soul,  often  used  for  mind,  though  not  much  by  Plato,  in  this  sense. 
It  is  cognate  with  a  family  of  words,  such  as  iipfav,  eifpav,  adxppuiv ; 
whence  iul>po&6vii,  dtppoirivri,  iratjtpoaivii  i  also  ^pivrfiia,  temper  of 
mind,  pride ;  <t>p6vi\(ns,  intelligence,  kiiowledge  of  truth ;  ippoi/lnos, 
wise  and  thoughful,  and  generally  connected  with  what  is  ayae6s, 
or  adujlpuv,  or  imariiiuiiv  ■  also  with  (ppovu,  to  think,  to  ponder  on; 
(ppovrh,  anxious  thought ;  (ppovrt^u,  to  meditate,  to  be  solicitous  for. 

Phrensy,  a  man  in  it.  The  question  is  asked  whether  arms  belonging 
to  one  thus  affected  should  be  restored  to  him?  ^Tr.  ii.  7;  Eep 
331). 

^pdvTia-is,  by  some  rendered  "knowledge  of  truth."  See  its  etymology 
from  <l>opas  v6r)aii  (Tr.  iii.  337;  Cratyl.  411  D).  It  is  said  to 
jmaJte  virtue  effective:  "In  a  word,  do  not  all  the  enterprises  and 
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strong  efforts  of  the  soul  end  in  happiness  when  intelligence  is 
present  and  takes  the  lead,  and  in  the  opposite,  when  folly  takes  the 
rein?"  (Tr.  32;  Meno.  88  C,  B;  89  A). 

Phrygian  harmonies  are  to  be  retained  along  with  Dorian,  which 
excite  a  brave  man  to  enthnsiasm  (Tr.  il.  80 ;  Eep.  399  A) ;  they 
are  styled  forcible  (Tr.  81 ;  399  C). 

Physic,  is  it  what  is  desired  by  him  who  caUs  for  it,  or  the  health  it 
procures  ?  (Tr.  i.  160 ;  Gorg.  467  D) ;  it  is  the  science  of  the  erotics 
of  the  body  or  its  natural  requirements,  that  of  imt>letion  and  deple- 
tion (Tr.  iii.  501 ;  Symp.  186  0);  is  a  necessary  evil  commensurate 
with  defects  in  our  mode  of  living  (Tr.  ii.  87 ;  Kep.  405  A) ;  its 
remedies  are  emetics,  purges,  cautery,  the  knife,  diet,  keeping  the 
head  warm  (Tr.  88;  406  D);  impletion  and  depletion  (Tr.  89; 
407  D) ;  charms  and  amulets  (Tr.  109 ;  426  A). 

Physician.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Laws  which  we  will 
quote  as  a  whole :  "  There  being  both  slaves  and  freemen  who  are 
sick  In  our  towns,  a  servile  class  of  doctors,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  most 
part  prescribe  for  the  slaves,  gadding  about  or  gossiping  in  the  dis- 
pensaries, and  none  of  such  practitioners  either  gives  or  receives  any 
account  of  each  patient,  or  the  several  diseases  of  his  fellow  domes- 
tics, but  orders  what  his  experience  suggests,  as  if  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  cases,  while  he  goes  in  full  confidence  as  though 
his  authority  was  absolute,  bounding  about  from  one  sick  servant  to 
another,  and  thus  relieves  his  master  physician  from  any  superin- 
tendence of  these  humbler  patients.  But  the  freeman's  or  gentle- 
man's doctor  for  the  most  part  heals  and  inspects  the  maladies  of  the 
free,  scrutinizing  these  from  the  first  symptoms  and  classifying 
them  according  to  their  nature,  besides  conferring  with  the  sufferer 
and  his  friends  at  the  same  time.  Thus  he  learns  something  from 
the  patient,  and  also,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  instructs  himself  personally, 
nor  does  he  lay  down  the  course  of  treatment  till  he  has  first  con- 
vinced his  patient  of  its  expediency.  Having  thus  rendered  him 
submissive  by  persuasion,  he  finishes  by  trying  to  restore  him  to 
health  "  (Tr.  v.  146,  147 ;  Laws,  720  B,  0,  D,  E).  Again  he  says : 
"  We  made  no  unsuitable  comparison  when  we  likened  those  who  are 
put  under  laws  to  slaves  attended  by  slave  doctors,  for  we  may  be 
well  assured  of  this,  that  a  medical  empiric  who  exercised  his  art 
without  reasoning  about  it,  if  he  found  a  freeman's  doctor  chatting 
with  his  gentlemanly  patient,  conversing  in  all  but  philosophic 
language  with  him,  and  touching  on  all  the  symptoms  of  his  disease 
from  their  commencement,  recapitulating  also  the  natural  properties 
of  bodies,  would  laugh  violently  outright,  and  would  not  express 
himself  otherwise  than  men  of  his  stamp  are  ready  to  do  to  most 
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so-called  physicians.  He  would  say  '  Blookheitd,  you  are  not  curing 
the  sick  man,  but  putting  him  under  a  course  of  instruction,  as  if  he 
needed  to  become  a  doctor,  and  not  to  be  restored  to  health ' "  (Tr. 
359,  360;  857  C,  D,  B).  Physicians  are  said  not  to  treat  the  part 
affected  topically,  but  to  aim  at  bettering  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  patient;  they  strive  to  put  the  whole  head  into  a  good  state 
rather  than  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  body  rather  than  the  head.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  of  little  use  to  cui'e  the  body  without  the  soul  (T r. 
IT.  117,  122;  Charm.  156  A,  B,  E ;  160  A).  Physicians  and  captains 
should  be  compiled  to  render  an  account  of  what  they  do  (Tr.  iii. 
258;  Statesm.  299  A);  the  physician  would  die  of  starvation  in 
competition  with  the  cook,  were  the  judgment  to  be  left  to  um'ea- 
soning  appetite  (Tr.  i.  156,157;  Gorg.  464  B,C,  E) ;- the  supposition 
of  a  physician  being  accused  by  a  cook  before  a  number  of  boys  as 
judges  (Tr.  226 ;  521  E ;  522  A) ;  is  the  physician  a  grasper  of  fees 
or  a  healer  of  the  sick?  (Tr.  ii.  18;  Eep.  341  C);  it  i»  disgraceful 
that  the  clever  descendants  of  .^culapius  should  have  to  name,  not 
real  diseases,  but  those  which  result  from  excess  of  living,  such  as 
catarrhs  and  dropsies,  which  are  mere  disturbances  of  the  system, 
like  lakfes  thrown  into  commotion  by  sudden  blasts  or  torrents  (Tr. 
87;  405  D);  the  early  physicians  prescribed  differently  from  the 
moderns,  and  left  lingering  diseases  to  themselves  and  natui'e,  know- 
ing that  in  a  state  no  one  had  time  to  be  sick  (Tr.  88 ;  406  A,  B) ; 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  artizan  and  rich  man  (ib. ; 
Tr.  88;  406  D);  the  former  has  no  leisure  to  be  sick  (.ib.);  he  eithcT 
gets  well  or  dies  (Tr.  89 ;  406  E) ;  even  to  the  rich  man  this  per- 
petual attention  to  bodily  health  is  a  hindrance  (Tr.  89;  407  A); 
physicians  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  intemperance,  how- 
ever tempting  the  fee  (Tr.  90;  408  B);  ought  not  practitioners  of 
gi'eat  experience  to  be  employed  in  the  state?  (Tr.  90 ;  408  C) ;  they 
should  have  had  intercourse  from  boyhood  with  all  sorts  of  tempers 
and  dispositions,  and  knovm  in  their  own  persona  what  bad  health  is 
(Tr.  91 ;  408  E);  this  last  assertion  is  doubted  (Tr.  91,  92 ;  409  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E);  physicians  are  to  be  established  by  law  in  states  (Tr.  92 ; 
410  A) ;  the  subjects  of  bodily  defects  should  be  allowed  quietly 
to  die,  while  worse  examples  of  active  evil  should  be  kUled  (ib.). 
Physics  of  Plato  are  principally  contained  in  the  Tim«UB,  Timseus  the 
Ijoei'ian,  Critias,  and  Epinomis,  but  they  crop  up  occasionally  in  the 
Eepublio  and  Laws,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  interesting  as 
containing  the  germ  of  some  modern  theories,  but  others  are  mystical 
and  make  use  of  the  Pythagoreandoctrine  of  numbers,  as  if  endowed 
with  a  creating  and  disposing  power.  They  will  however  for  the 
most  part  be  forgotten  by  the  side  of  his  Ethics  and  Dialectics,  and 
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scrutiny  into  the  meaning  of  general  notiona  or  abstracts,  or  the 
charms  of  his  imagery  and  style  and  casual  illustration.  In  the  last 
of  these  particulars  few  writers,  ancient  or  modern,  will  compare  with 
Plato,  and  few  books  are  more  readable  or  better  sustain  their 
interest  even  where  the  subject-matter  is  practically  worthless  to  ns 
as  a  thing  to  be  adopted. 

Picked  propositions  and  ornaments  of  style  contrasted  with  the  practice 
of  calling  things  by  their  right  names  (Tr.  i.  3 ;  Apol.  17  B). 

Pig,  spoken  of  playfully  as  a  measure  of  all  things  (Tr.  i.  393 ;  Theset. 
161  C);  aUuded  to  as  an  objectionable  sneer  (Tr.  399;  166  C). 

Pindar  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  301;  Phsedr.  227  B;  Tr.  iii.  11,  19,  20; 
Meno.  76  C ;  81  A,  B,  C);  also  quoted  (Tr.  i.  408 ;  Thest.  173  E  ; 
Tr.  ii.  141,  6 ;  Kep.  457  B;  331  A). 

Pious  are  loved  by  the  gods  (Tr.  iv.  59,60;  Phileb.  39  B);  to  the 
pious  true  delineations  are  held  up  by  reason  of  their  being, 
beloved  by  the  gods,  put  interrogatively  in  both  cases  (Tr.  60 ;  40 
B).    Bee  Eighteousness,  Holiness,  Justice. 

Piping  and  dancing  girls  (Tr.  i.  277 ;  Protag.  347  D). 

Piraeus,  the  north  wall  of  it  adjoined  the  place  where  criminals  were 
executed  (Tr.  ii.  125 ;  Eep.  439  B). 

Pisistratidae,  reference  to  the  story  of  (Tr.  iv.  439,  440;  Hipparch. 
228  B). 

Pittacus  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  269,  270;  Protag.  339  A,  B,  C,  D; 
340  B). 

Places  sacred  to  the  Muses  and  Nymphs  (Tr.  i.  304 ;  Phsedr.  230  B). 

Planets.  We  are  not  to  busy  ourselves  too  deeply  in  scrutinizing  causes 
because  it  is  presumptuous  and  unholy.  The  Greeks  belie  the  great 
Gods,  the  sun,  and  moon,  by  asserting  that  they  never  follow  the 
same  track,  and  we  add  to  them  other  stars,  caUiag  them  planets. 
"  By  Zeus,  0  stranger,  you  say  true,  for  1  have  often  during  my  life 
seen  the  evening  and  morning  star  and  some  others  not  moving  in 
the  same  course,  but  altogether  wandering,  and  we  know  that  the 
Bun  and  moon  are  continually  so  doing"  (Tr.  v.  306,  307;  Laws,  821 
A,  B,  C).  "  The  same  planet  is  at  one  time  the  evening  star,  when 
it  follows  the  sun  so  far  off  as  not  to  be  lost  in  the  splendour  of  its 
rays,  and  at  another  the  morning  star,  when  it  precedes  and  rises 
before  him  at  daybreak.  Venus  then  is  often  the  morning  star,  in 
consequence  of  its  orbit  not  greatly  differing  from  that  of  the  sun, 
though  not  always,  as  many  other  stars  and  planets  are  so  "  (Tr.  vi. 
154,  155 ;  Tim.  Locr.  96  B) ;  out  of  the  two  motions,  diurnal  and 
annual,  the  sun  moves  in  a  spiral  (Tr.  156;  97  C).  Some  account  of 
the  planetary  spheres  according  to  the  views  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  or  at  least  the  latter,  though  liere  the  earth  is.  made  the  centre 
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of  the  tiniverse,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  attributed  to  the  former, 
will  be  found  (Tr.  ii.  306  to  308 ;  Bep.  616  0  to  617  C).  Plato  is 
Bupposed  to  have  represented  the  view  of  the  world  taken  by  Philo- 
laus.  How  far  the  central  fire  of  the  earlier  philosopher  anticipated 
the  doctrine  of  the  sun  being  the  centre  of  the  universe  does  not 
appear.  In  the  Phsedrus  we  are  told  that  'Effrla,  the  "  hearth  "  or 
"central  fire,"  is  alone  in  the  house  of  the  gods  (Tr.  i.  323;  247  A). 
Professor  Thompson  says  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
Pythagoras  knew  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system.  In  the 
TimsBUS,  from  Tr.  ii.  338  to  343;  34  C  to  39  E,  we  get  some  of  these 
speculations,  where  tee  Stallbaum's  notes.  From  Tr.  341  to  343; 
38  B  to  39  E,  the  five  planets  and  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  orbital 
revolutions,  are  spoken  of.  Again,  ii^  Timsens  the  Locrian,  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Juno,  otherwise  Venus,  are  spoken  of  in  their  right 
order,  as  of  equal  velocity  with  the  sun ;  and  the  sun  is  made  to  pro- 
duce day  and  night  by  revolving  round  the  earth  (Tr.  vi.  154  to  157 ; 
Tim.  Locr.  96  E  to  97  E) ;  where  the  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  made  the  oldest,  the  foundation  and  basis  of  the  system.  See 
further  Mr.  Grote's  note  to  his  Plato,  iii.  454,  who  thinks  that  our 
author  never  gave  expression  to  any  view  that  contradicted  that  of  the 
heliocentric  position  of  the  earth,  though  in  the  Epinomis  some  trace  of 
the  notion  that  the  earth  may  revolve  round  a  central  universal  axis 
would  seem  discoverable.  With  this  may  be  compared  what  is  said 
on  the  relative  velocities  of  the  orbs,  and  how  the  whole  is  turned  on 
the  spindle  of  necessity  in  the  Fable  ofEr  (Tr.  ii.  306,  307;  Eep. 
616  C  to  617  C,  alluded  to  above),  where  the  spindle  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  right  through  the  eighth  of  the  concentric  spherical  cups 
set  like  casks  within  one  another,  but  the  names  of  the  spheres  are 
not  enumerated. 

Plants  and  animals  from  roots  and  seeds,  whether  are  they  self-pro- 
duced without  thought,  or  by  a  woi'king  deity  ?  (Tr.  iii.  180 ;  Sophist, 
265  C). 

Pleasant  and  just.  The  speaker  in  the  Laws  would  impose  a  fine  on 
any  one  who  dared  say  that  bad  men  live  pleasantly,  or  who  drew  a 
distinction  between  things  as  more  advantageous  than  just.  Which 
are  the  happier,  those  who  live  the  juster  or  the  pleasanter  life  ?  The 
question  is  absurd,  for  the  good  and  the  pleasant  are  the  same  iTr. 
y.  58 ;  Laws,  662  B,  G,  D) ;  adyajitages  of  not  separating  the  pleasant 
and  just,  or  the  good  and  beautiful  (Tr.  59, 60 ;  663  B) ;  the  same  life 
hag  been  declared  by  the  gods  to  be  both  most  pleasant  and  best  (Tr. 
62 ;  664  B,  C).  How  are  the  pleasant  and  good  the  same  ?  (Tr.  i.  193, 
194;  Gorg.495A). 

Pleasure ;  whether  is  he  who  is  conquered  by  pain,  a  bad  man,,  or  he 
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who  is  overcome  by  pleasure  ?  (Tr.  v.  15 ;  Laws,  633  E) ;  a  diBcipline 
to  enable  men  to  bear  up  against  pleasure,  quite  as  necessary  as  one 
against  pain  (Tr.  17 ;  635  B,  0,  D) ;  declared  to  be  a  good  (Tr.  iv.  8 ; 
Phileb.  11  B) ;  what  is  it  that  makes  oil  pleasures  good  ?  (Tr.  7  ;  1 3  A, 
C) ;  cannot  be  wholly  a  good  if  not  unbounded  both  in  number  and 
degree  (Tr.  37;  27  E);  the  different  estimate  of  it  by  different 
persons  (Tr.  6 ;  12  C,  D) ;  many  pleasures  are  evil  (Tr.  7  ;  13  A)  ; 
laughable  to  term  them  good  (Tr.  86 ;  54  E) ;  intellect  more  akin  to 
good  than  pleasure  (Tr.  96;  60  B) ;  how  can  pleasure  be  dissimilar 
to  pleasure?  (Tr.  6;  12  E);  whether  is  intellect  or  pleasure  best  ? 
(Tr.  9,  23;  14  B;  20  0);  is  unbounded  (Tr.  20;  18  E;  31  A);  is 
not  a  good  (Tr.  23;  20  C);  nor  is  the  existence  of  intellect  or 
pleasure,  to  the  exclusion  of  either,  a  good  (Tr.  23,  24 ;  20  E) ; 
pleasure  is  threefold  (Tr.  65,  66 ;  43  D) ;  the  pleasure  of  soul  comes 
through  memory  and  perception  (Tr.  47  ;  33  C)  ;  shall  we  speak  of 
pleasures  and  pains  as  true  and  false  ?  (Tr.  52,  53 ;  36  C ;  36  E) ; 
how  is  pleasure  only  true,  whUe  opinions  may  be  false  ?  (Tr.  54,  55 ; 
37  B);  pleasure  belongs  even  to  imaginary  fee&igs  as  well  as  to  real 
(Tr.  59 ;  39  C) ;  has  reference  to  things  past,  present,  and  future 
(Tr.  59 ;  39  C) ;  pleasure  and  pain  arise  from  change  to  and  from  a 
normal  state  (Tr.  65 ;  43  C) ;  pleasure  is  the  absence  of  pain  (Tr.  66 ; 
43  D) ;  again,  cannot  be  altogether  one  with  it  (Tr.  67, 79;  44  A ;  50 
E ;  Tr.  79 ;  51  A)  ;  the  greatest  pleasures  occur  in  disease  (Tr.  69, 70  ; 
45  B,  E) ;  pleasure  of  rage,  envy,  &c.  (Tr.  73  to  78 ;  47  E ;  48  B ; 
49  D ;  50  A) ;  of  scratching  (Tr.  72 ;  46  E) ;  dying  with  pleasure 
(Tr.  73 ;  47  B)  ;  the  pleasure  of  tragic  and  comic  representation  (Tr. 
74,  78 ;  48  A ;  50  B) ;  pleasure  at  witnessing  a  friend's  ignorance 
(Tr.  77 ;  50  A) ;  of  laughter  (ib.) ;  pleasure  and  pain  in  body  and 
Boul  apart  (Tr.  78 ;  50  D) ;  the  absolute  pleasure  of  pure  colours, 
sounds,  smells  (Tr.  80 ;  51  O,  D) ;  that  of  smell  less  divine  than  the 
rest  (Tr.  80 ;  51  E ;  Tr.  ii.  274 ;  Eep.  584  B) ;  the  pleasure  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  (Tr.  iv.  81 ;  52  B) ;  is  unknown  to  the  crowd  (ib.) ; 
small  pleasures  free  from  pain  are  better  than  great  pleasures  with  it 
(Tr,  83;  53  0);  pleasure  is  not  a  real  Ens  (Tr.  83;  53  0;  Tr.  ii. 
274 ;  Eep.  584  A) ;  pleasure  is  dependent  on  something  else  to  which  it 
clings  for  support  (Tr.  iv.  85 ;  54  C) ;  belongs  to  the  producible  and 
changeable  (Tr.  86 ;  54  D) ;  what  it  would  be  without  recollection 
(Tr.  97;  60  D,  E) ;  when  left  to  itself  (Tr.  102 ;  63  B,  0),  pleasure 
acts  as  an  obstacle  and  source  of  destruction  to  mind  and  its  products 
(Tr.  103 ;  63  D,  E) ;  pleasure  when  pure  is  more  akin  to  mind  (Tr. 
103 ;  63  D,  E ;  64  A) ;  that  of  health,  virtue,  and  moderation  is  akin 
to  mind  (ib.) ;  pleasure  is  not  first  nor  second  in  rank  (Tr.  106,  107 ; 
66  A) ;  is  known  by  contrast  with  pain  (Tr.  43 ;  31  B).  See  also  Art. 
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Pain  andi  Heasure.  In  themselves  pleasures  are  said  to  be  good 
(Tr.  i.  282,  284 ;  Protag.  351  B ;  353  D) ;  why  they  are  evil  (Tr. 
285;'  354  D)  ;  to  be  mastered  by  them  implies  ignorance  (Tr.  289; 
357  E).  Pleasure  is  defined  to  be  what  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and 
pain  what  is  violent  and  contrary  to  it  (Tr.  ii.  374, 375 ;  Tim.  64  D) ; 
the  love  of  inborn  pleasure  is  spoken  of,  as  sometimes  in  conflict  with 
a  desire  for  the  best  (Tr.  i.  812  ;  Phsedr.  237  D).  Are  pleasure  and 
knowledge  or  science  the  same  ?  (Tr.  194 ;  Gorg.  495  C)  ;  or  pleasure 
and  courage  ?  (ib. ;  Tr.  194 ;  495  D) ;  to  be  worsted  by  pleasure  (Tr. 
iv.  468,  469;  Cleit.  407  D);  exoesssive  pleasure  is  the  characteristic 
of  insolence  rather  than  moderation  (Tr.  ii.  85 ;  Eep.  402  E) ; 
pleasure  and  pain  again  examined  (Tr.  273 ;  583  C,  D) ;  hunger  and 
thirst  (Tr.  275 ;  585  B).  Bee  also  Tr.  iv.  67,  68 ;  PhUebua,  44  A ;  45 
B. 

Pluck,  its  value  in  keeping  danger  at  a  distance ;  men  hold  off  iiom  a 
determined  front  (Tr.  iii.  572 ;  Symp.  221  A,  B). 

Plural  article  referring  to  a  participle  in  the  singular  (Tr.ii.  263 ;  Eep. 
573  B). 

Pluton  (see  Tr.  i.  227;  Gorg.  523  B),  helmet  of  (Tr.  ii.  302;  Eep. 
612  B). 

Pluton.  In  the  Oratylua  this  designation  is  regarded  as  borrowed  from 
irXouTot,  "wealth,"  because  riches  are  dug  &om  the  Earth.  Hades 
talces  its  derivation  from  oeiSer,  "  the  unseen,"  or  "unseemly,"  and  it 
is  argued  that  Desire  is  a  stronger  bond  than  that  of  Necessity.  This 
leads  to  further  surmising  that  Pluton  may  take  his  title  from  his 
affluence  of  wisdom,  and  Hades  from  a  verb  of  "  knowledge."  The 
etymologies  of  the  Cratyius  are  usually  word  plays  of  this  sort,  and 
leave  you  a  choice  of  alternatives.  Names  become  thus  only  a  text 
for  fanciful  suggestions  (Tr.  iii.  319,  320 ;  Crat.  403  A,  0,  D,  B). 

Poets  are  not  to  be  trusted,  nor  the  games  and  musical  education  of 
children  to  be  left  to  them  (Tr.  v.  ^2 ;  Iiaws,  656  C) ;  corrupted  by 
theatrical  applause,  which  makes  them  write  for  the  popular  taste 
(Tr.  54 ;  659  C)  ;  do  not  ther  Cetaus  andLaoedsemonians  compel  their 
poets  to  pronounce  the  wise  and  just  man  happy  in  all  cases?  (Tr. 
56 ;  660  B)  ;  and  to  instruct  youth  in  suitable  rhythm  and  harmony  ? 
(Tr.  57;  661  C) ;  fine  to  be  inflicted  on  all  poets  who  dare  to  speak 
of  bad  men  being  happy  (Tr.  58 ;  662  B,  C) ;  the  poets  jumble  all 
together  and  tear  asunder  rhythm  and  form  from  their  lyrics,  using 
music  without  words,  like  mere  piping  or  harping,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  the  rhythm  and  harmony  mean  (Tr.  71 ;  669  E) ;  the 
poets  in  length  of  time  became  the  leaders  of  the  unmusical  lawless- 
ness of  the  theatre;  jumbling  dirges  with  hymns,  pseans  with  dithy- 
rambs, imitating  the  strains  of  the  flute  on  the  lyre,  and  introduiing 
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a  theatooraoy  rather  than  an  aristooraey  of  criticism  (Tr.  116,  117 ; 
700  B,  C,  D,  E ;  701  A) ;  Plato  or  his  Athenian  impersonator,  who  is 
never  tired  at  having  a  iling  at  the  poets,  asks,  "  Is  the  legislator  to 
permit  them  to  do  as  they  like?"  and  observes  that  in  their  phrensy 
they  often  coutrsidict  themselves  (Tr,  145 ;  719  B,  C).  Songs  aro 
laws,  and  sacred  and  popular  melodies  are  not  to  be  changed.  The 
poets  should  be  taught  to  know  that  prayers  are  requests  to  the 
gods,  and  they  should  take  care  not  to  ask  as  a  good  what  is  evil 
("Tr.  271,  268;  801  A;  799  E) ;  no  poet  to  compose  a  line  either 
beautiful  or  good,  in  opposition  to  the  state  belief,  or  before  approved 
by  the  censors  of  the  press  (Tr.  272;  801  C,  D) ;  there  are  persons 
who  insist  .that  our  youth  should  be  taught  to  repeat  whole  pages  of 
the  poets  and  to  be  saturated  with  them,  so  to  speak  (Tr.  288  ;  811  A) ; 
much  knowledge  of  their  writings  is  fraught  with  danger  to  children 
(Tr.  288 ;  811  B);  let  no  one  be  misled  by  the  poets  and  mythologers 
to  believe  that  when  a  man  steals  or  commits  violence  be  does  not 
act  more  disgraoefolly  than  the  gods  themselves,  or  that  god  or 
hero  can  act  unjustly.  The  lawgiver  should  know  on  this  point  more 
than  a  herd  of  poets  (Tr.  499 ;  941  B) ;  poets  spoken  of  as  enraged 
with  the  actor  who  renders  the  dramatic  situation  badly  (Tr  iv.  125,- 
Charm.  162  D) ;  most  poets  write  in  riddles  <Tr.  392;  Alcib,  II.  147 
O;.. Poets  are  like  winged  bees  (Tr.  296;  Ion,  534  B);  the  enthu- 
siasm inspired  by  poetry  is  compared  to  the  magnetic  chain  (Tr.  294 ; 
533  D),  and  this  rapture  as  catching  (Tr.  298 ;  535  E) ;  the  poets 
are  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  (Tr.  297 ;  534  E) ;  lack  of  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  poets  (Tr.  i.  8 ;  Apol.  22  0) ;  they  are  inspired, 
like  soothsayers  and  diviners  (ib.);  they  utter  beautiful  sayings 
without  knowing  what  they  say,  and  they  think  themselves  the 
wisest  of  men  (ib.) ;  they  are  perpetually  trolling  out  that  we  neither 
see  nor  hear  exactly  (Tr.  63 ;  Ph«d.  65  B)  ;  the  name  not  given  to 
all  makers,  but  only  in  connection  with  music  <Tr.  iii.  537 ;  Symp. 
204  0) ;  they  prize  their,  own  poems  as  being  the  fathers  of  them 
(Tr.  ii.  5 ;  Bep.  330  C) ;  their  misrepresentations  (Tr,  58,  59 ;  377 
is ;  378  A,  B),  and  their  dangerous  character  (Tr,  59 ;  378  C,  D ; 
see  above,  Tr.  v.  288 ;  Laws,  811  B  ;  656  C)  ;  rules  forthe  conduct  of 
the  poets  (Tr.  ii.  60 ;  Hep.  3T9  A) ;  poets  censured  (Tr.  60 ;  Eep. 
379D;  Tr.  61  to  72 ;  380  A,  B ;  381E;  383A;  386A;  387B;  388 
A.  D;  391  D,  E),-  poets  and  mythologers  tell  mischievous  stories 
about  men  (Tr.  72 ;  392  A,  B),  who  visit  states  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  power  of  imitation  and  versatility,  onl^  to  be  dismissed  cour- 
teously in  fevour  of  more  austere  (mes  (Tr.  77  to  79 ;  396  E  ;  397  A, 
BODE;  398  A,  B) ;  balsams  are  to  be  poured  on  their  heads, 
and  the  latter  decked  with  fillets  of  wool  (ib.) ;  surveillance  over 
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them  (Tr.  83;  401  B);  poets  of  tragedy  are  not  to  be  admitted  into 
the  model  state,  as  praisers  of  tyranny  (Tr.  258 ;  568  B) ;  their  gadding 
about  and  drawing  polities  into  democracies  and  tyrannies  (Tr.  258  ; 
568  C) ;  poets  are  in  the  pay  of  tyrants  (ib.) ;  are  word  colonrists 
(Tr.  290;  601  A),  and  imitatora^Tr.  284  to  290 :  595  A  to  601  A). 

Poota  are  to  be  read  (TPr.  i.zoi ;  Protag.  325  E) ;  or,  according  to  another 
view,  left  unread  (Tr.  278 ;  348  A) ;  the  imitative  poet  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  encouraging  a  rational  and  sober  indulgence  of  grief 
or  passion,  if  he  is  to  retain  his  good  name  among  the  crowd,  but 
must  have  recourse  to  the  sensational,  which  is  always  the  more  easy  of 
imitation  (Tr.  ii.  294 ;  Eep.  605  A) ;  he  cultivates,  not  the  best  part 
of  the  soul,  but  seeks  to  destroy  the  reasoning  and  governing  power, 
and  to  let  in  the  rabble  desires  (Tr.  295 ;  605  B) ;  as  it  is  between 
real  and  phsenomenal,  so  great  and  small,  and  near  and  far,  are  not 
discriminated  (Tr.  295;  fi05  C;  also  Tr.  292;  602  C);  he  cultivates 
the  sensual  and  concupiscent  feelings  and  the  irascible  (Tr.  296 ; 
606  D) ;  pain  and  pleasure  will  have  too  entirely  the  rule  in  a  com- 
munity where  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets  are  allowed  to  enter  in  lieu 
of  law  and  reason  (Tr.  296 ;  606  E ;  607  A). 

Poetic  style.  The  connexion  of  felicity  of  expression,  harmony,  and 
rhythmical  elegance  with  what  is  naturally  good  and  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  reflective  powers  of  the  soul  (Tr.  ii.  82, 83 ;  Eep.  400  D) ; 
poetical  enthusiasm  likened  to  the  influence  of  a  magnet  on  a  chain 
of  rings  which  are  each  made  to  cling  to  one  another  (Tr.  iv.  294 ; 
Ion,  533  D) ;  and  its  inspiration  as  infectious  (Tr.  298 ;  535  E). 

Poetry  is  not  to  be  taught  by  technical  rules  but  is  a  madness  (Tr. 
i.  820 ;  Fhsedr.  245  A) ;  ranks  sixth  after  the  pure  painless  pleasu- 
rable sensations  which  ace  in  the  fifth  class,  science  being  in  the 
fourth,  understanding  and  intelligence  in  the  third,  symmetry  in  the 
second,  and  measure  in  the  first  (Tr.  iv.  106, 107;  Phileb.  66  A,  B, 
G) ;  poetry,  so  far  as  it  is  imitative  or  mimetic,  is  not  to  be  allowed  in 
the  model  state ;  though  he,  Socrates,  does  not  propose  to  tell  this  to 
the  makers  of  tragedy,  or  to  the  dramatists,  and  he  stands  in  awe  of 
applying  it  to  Homer  (Tr.  ii.  284;  Bep,  595  A,  B;  tee  Imitation,  Tr. 
a8aii^289 ;  598  E  to  600  A,  B) ;  there  has  been  an  old  feud  betwixt 
poetry  and  philosophy  (Tr.  297 ;  Eep.  607  B,  C) ;  we  are  willing  to 
hear  her  apology  (Tr.  297;  607  0),  and  to  admit  her  soothing, 
charming  character  (Tr.  297 ;  607  D) ;  but  we  will  deny  and  repu- 
diate our  old  love,  if  the  defence  is  inadequate  (Tr.  297,  298 ;  607  E^ 
608  A,  B). 

Poisoning  or  drugging  for  purposes  of  witchcraft  in  connexion  with  wax 
images  affixed  to  doors,  or  in  cross-roads  or  on  the  tombs  of  parents 
(Tr.  V.  490 ;  Laws,  933  B,  C). 
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Politics  are  to  the  soul  what  physio  and  gymnastics  are  to  the  body 
(Tr.  i.  156 ;  Qorg.  464  B) ;  physio  is  the  correlative  to  righteousness 
in  respect  of  them  (ib.) ;  the  steepest  pitch  of  politics  is  spoken  of 
figuratively,  where,  for  lack  of  breath,  honour  cannot  follow  (Tr.  ii. 
258 ;  Kep.  568  0) ;  politics  are  the  art  of  governing  (Tr.  iv.  469 ; 
Cleit.  408  A);  and  of  judicial  decision  and  righteousness  (ib.). 

Polities  require  to  be  framed  with  knowledge  (Tr.  iii.  248;  Statesm. 
293  D) ;  what  right  poUties  are  (ib.) ;  every  one  fancies  himself  com- 
petent to  meddle  with  them  (Tr.  iii.  248 ;  Protag.  319  D).  See  State. 

Polus,  a  sophist  (Tr.  iv.  412 ;  Theag.  128  A) ;  thinks  a  sufBcient 
answer  as  good  as  a  better  (Tr.  i.  137 ;  Gorg.  448  A) ;  is  hot-headed 
and  young  (Tr.  156 ;  463  E) ;  is  an  adept  in  the  sayings  of  Anaxa- 
goras(Tr.  157;  465  D). 

Pond.  It  is  observed  that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  swim  in  a  small 
pond  as  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  sea,  if  a  man  would  escape  drown- 
ing (Tr.  ii.  137;  Eep.  453  D). 

Poor  and  rich  contrasted  (Tr.  i.  302;  Phsedr.  227  D);  the  poor  man 
has  no  leisure  to  be  ill,  he  therefote  dismisses  his  doctor,  having  work 
to  do  which  it  is  death  to  him  to  neglect  (Tr.  ii.  88 ;  Kep.  406  D,  E). 

Popular  estimate  is  to  a  large  e^ent  correct.  It  is  said  that  the  mul- 
titude are  not  altogether  mistaken  as  to  what  virtue  substantially  is, 
80  far  as  judging  who  of  others  are  evil  and  useless  is  concerned. 
Even  the  bad  have  a  divine  instinct  and  clearness  of  aim.  Accord- 
ingly many  that  are  evil  easily  discriminate  in  word  and  sentiments 
the  better  and  worse  of  mankind.  Hencb  in  most  states  the  ex- 
hortation is  a  good  onfe  to  regard  the  good  opinion  of  the  crowd  (Tr. 
T.  514 ;  Laws,  950  B,  C) ;  popular  scandals  are  dreadful  accusers  (Tr. 
1.  4;  Apol.  18  B,  C);  the  corrupting  effect  of  popular  arts  and 
opinions  (Tr.  ii.  178  to  181 ;  Eep.  492  A  to  494  A). 

Potentates  are  the  most  depraved  (Tr.  i,  230 ;  Gorg.  525  B) ;  when 
they  are  not  so,  then  are  they  most  admirable  (Tr.  230 ;  526  A) ;  the 
case  of  Aristeides  (ib.) 

Potter,  learning  the  art  of,  in  the  costly  vase,  not  usual  (Tr.  i.  218 ; 
Gorg.  514  E;  Tr.  iv.  159;  Lach,  187  B);  potter  with  potter  fights 
(Tr.t496;  Lys.  215  C). 

Poverty.  All  those  who  as  indigent  persons  are  prepared  to  join  in  an 
attack  on  the  property  of  the  wealthy  should  be  sent  away  as  colonists 
(Tr.  V.  167 ;  Laws,  735  B ;  736  A). 

— ^—  is  an  advantage  ta  a  state  in  war,  seeing  that  no  foe  will  care 
to  fight  with  lean  and  hardy  dogs,  wiihUttle  prospect  of  spoil  (Tr.ii. 
105 ;  Bep.  422  D) ;  it  is  of  especial  iise  in  alliances,  where  the  posses- 
sion of  gold  and  silver  is  renounced  by  the  party  suing  for  the  con- 
nexion (ib.). 
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Power  is  not  to  be  given  to  wealth  and  strength,  but  to  him  who  is  most 
amenable  to  the  appointed  laws  (Tr.  v.  138;  Laws,  715  B,  C) ;  what 
power  is  good  for  its  possessor  (Tr.  i.  158 ;  Gorg.  466  B) ;  tile  power 
of  not  doing  what  a  man  chooses  (Tr,  159 ;  466  E ;  467  A) ;  power  is 
to  be  praised  when  good  follows  its  exercise,  but  pot  when  punish- 
ment (Tr.  163, 164;  469  E ;  470  A,  0)  ;  where  power  is  exhibited, 
there  the  presence  of  existence  or  Ens  is  demonstrated  (Tr.  iii.  151 ; 
Sophist,  247  E).    Powers  of  numbers,  see  Art.  Numbers. 

Praising  that  pursuit  in  which  we  excel  from  self-esteem  (Tr.  i.  182 ; 
Gorg.  484  E). 

Prayer  is  dangerous  if  always  to  be  granted.  A  father  would  often 
pray  the  gods  not  to  grant  what  a  son  prays  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
Theseus  and  Hippolytus.  The  man  should  only  pray  that  his 
wishes  may  square  with  what  intelligence  would  dictate  (Tr.  v.  96, 
97;  Laws,  687  D,  E;  688  A,  B);  hazardous  without  a  sound  mind 
(ib.) ;  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods  on  great  occasions,  as  well  as 
small  (Tr.  ii.  331 ;  Tim.  27  C) ;  the  duty  of  hymning  and  honouring 
and  praying  to  the  gods  dwelt  on  at  length  (Tr.  vi.  14  to  16 ;  Epin. 
980  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  the  gods  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  not, 
what  we  pray  for.  A  man  may,  like  CEdipus,  pray  for  great  calami- 
ties (Tr.  iv.  375 ;  Alcib.  II.  138  B)  ;  further  discussion  of  the  point 
(Tr.  380 ;  141  A) ;  prayer  to  the  gods  to  be  made  a  grammarian  or  a 
musician  a  mark  of  imbecility  (Tr.  vi.  69,  70;  Eryx.  898  0  ;  398  B) ; 
prayers  for  children  have  been  put  up,  and  when  the  request  has  been 
granted  they  have  proved  a  curse  (Tr.  iv.  382 ;  Alcib.  n.  142  B) ; 
quotes  with  approval  the  following ; 

"  Thou  sovereign  Zens,  on  ns  good  ^ta  bestow 
Prayerless,  or  at  thy  footstool  bending  low. 
But  what  thy  wisdom  knows  would  prove  our  hurt, 
Deaf  to  entreaty,  let  thy  power  avert " 

(Tr.  383 ;  143  A) ;  the  gods  preferred  the  Lacedaemonian  fuifniftla, 
or  simple  prayer,  to  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Greeks,  their  oxen  with 
gilded  horns  and  petitions  for  good  and  evil  alike,  which  they  regard 
as  blasphemous  (Tr.  895 ;  149  B,  C).    So  Homer : 

"Sweet  was  the  smell,  but  vain  the  purpose  all, 
The  gods  immortal  feast  not  at  the  call ; 
The  sacred  Troy,  and  Troy's  tanperious  lord, 
And  spear-armed  host  of  Priam  are  abhorred  " 

(Tr.  395,  27 ;  149  D).  There  is  a  reference  to  the  frequency  with 
which  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  gods,  where  the  Athenian  in 
the  Laws  speaks  of  young  children  from  their  mothers'  milk  being 
constant  witnesses  to  the  prayers  addressed  by  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
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at  the  time  of  flie  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their 
prostrations  and  reverences  in  all  occurrences  of  good  or  ill  fortune, 
as  inculcating  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  gods  (Tr.  v.  410 ; 
Laws,  887  E);  all  persons  with  the  least  spark  of  moderation,  in 
every  small  or  great  crisis,  call  upon  God  (Tr.  ii.  331 ;  Tim.  27  C). 

Predictions  of  dying  men  are  true  (Tr.  i.  27 ;  Apol,  39  0).  So  Shak. : 
"  Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations." — Meroh.  of  Ven., 
act  i.  sc.  2. 

Preface  said  to  be  long,  for  one  eager  to  hear  (Tr.  ii.  117 ;  Eep.  433  A). 

Preference  of  self.  "  Somehow  or  other  every  one  is  naturally  drawn  to 
that  which  most  resembles  himself,"  and  this  prevails  in  the  case  of 
rich  and  noble  marriages  which  are  confined  to  their  own  class  (Tr. 
V.  227,  228 ;  Laws,  773  B,  D,  E). 

Prejudice,  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  trial  of  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  4,  15 ; 
Apol.  18B,  C;  28  A). 

Preludes  to  laws.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Laws  is  brought  to  a  close  by 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  importance  of  laying  down  preludes  to 
the  laws,  by  which  the  writer  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  reasons 
expounding  their  origin,  their  reasonableness,  their  mutual  interde- 
pendence, as  something  superadded  and  introductory,  or  persuasive, 
beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the  requirements  (Tr.  149 ;  Laws,  722  A, 
and  following). 

Preparation  for  meeting  the  Judge  (Tr.  i.  231 ;  Gorg.  526  D). 

Presents  from  the  bad ;  to  receive  presents  from  an  abandoned  person  is 
neither  right  for  a  good  man  nor  for  a  god  (Tr.  v.  141 ;  Laws, 
716  E). 

Primary  elements  can  only  be  named  (Tr.  i.  444 ;  Theset.  202  B) ;  they 
are  not  cognised  or  defined,  only  perceived,' though  their  composites 
may  be  (ib.). 

Principles  of  classification  (Tr.  iii.  175, 183 ;  Statesm.  262  D  ;  267  B). 

Prison  out  of  hair,  as  respects  the  soul  (Tr.  iv.  340 ;  Alcib.  1. 120 
A,B). 

Prisoner  making  his  escape  from  gaol  and  catching  up  the  disguise  that 
first  comes  to  hand  (Tr.  1.  43;  Crito,  53  D) ;  helping  to  rivet  his  own 
chains  (Tr.  86 ;  Phsed.  82  E). 

Private  life  among  the  Athenians  only,  is  compatible  with  safety,  if  a  man 
dares  to  do  what  is  just  (Tr.  i.  19 ;  Apol.  31  B). 

man ;  shall  we  put  him  who  rules  his  own  affairs  well,  in  the 

class  of  king  ?  (Tr.  iii.  195 ;  Statesm.  260  E). 

Probabilities  made  of  more  value  than  facts,  in  courts  of  law  (Tr.  i.  352 ; 
Phsedr.  272  D) ;  probability  is  not  admitted  as  a  basis  for  mathema- 
tical deduction  (Tr.  395 ;  Theset.  162  B)  ;  must  be  accepted  in  the 
absence  of  certaintv  f Tr.  89 ;  Phsed.  85  C) ;  when  it  is  based  on 
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supetfidal  lesemblanoe,  not  to  be  relied  on  in  geometry  or  elsewhere 
(Tr.  97;  92  D). 
Probable  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  true  (Tr.  i,  315, 316 ;  Phsedr.  267 

A,  B). 

Procession  of  the  itiirKos  into  the  Acropolis  (Tr.  i.  462 ;  Euthyp,  5 

E ;  6  B). 
Prodicus  a  wise  and  divine  man  (Tr.  i.  244;  Protag.  816  A) ;  a  healer 

of  ignorance  (Tr.  289 ;  357  E) ;  spoken  of  as  a  sophist  (Tr.  iv.  412 ; 

Theag.  128  A;  Tr.  ii.  289;  Eep.  600  0). 
Profiles  or  half  faces  and  tali  (Tr.  iii.  514 ;  Symp.  198  A). 
Prolixity  (Tr.  i.  153 ;  Gtorg.  461  C,  D) ;  gives  the  right  to  another  not 

to  be  compelled  to  hear  it  out  (Tr.  153, 157;  461  D ;  465  B,  B ; 

Tr.  iii.  104, 105,  117;  Sophist,  217  D;  218  A;  225  B). 
itpoitliBem,  used  by  a  species  of  punning  in  reference  to  Prometheus 

(Tr.  i.  293;  Protag.  361  A,  B,  C,  D,  E).     Other  examples  of  this 

kind  are  the  play  on  Oorgias  and  Gtorgon  filrther  on ;  al  at  and  Ajax ; 

tee  Wunder's  Soph.  Aj.  422 ;  S/tiqpos  and  /uiifii!»,  Eurip.  Bacch.  288  to 

295 ;  Pentheus  and  irivietv  in  the  same  play ;  iXeirroKts  and  Helen, 

Maoh.  Ag.  626;  Folynices  and  velieos,  Eurip.  Phoen.  645,  1508; 

also  Columbus  Carolns,  and  Greek  words  for  "  sailing"  and  "  losing  a 

head." 
Prometheus,  story  of,  referred  to  (Tr.  iv.  14 ;  PhUeb.  16  0 ;  Tr.  iii.  218 ; 

Statesm.  274  B,  0) ;  fable  of  Prometheus  and  Bpimetheus  (Tr.  i.  248 

to  251;  Protag.  320,  821,  322  throughout;  also  Tr.  293, 294 ;  361  A, 

B,  G,  D,  E) ;  ordered  to  stop  the  judges  m  Hades  &om  knowing  any- 
thing beforehand  of  the  death  of  those  coming  up  for  judgment  (Tr. 
228;  Gorg.  523D). 

Proof,  confutation,  tKeyxps,  one  of  the  principal  designations  of  the 
Socratic  method  of  testing  truth.    See  Art.  Elenchus. 

Properties  of  solids,  surfaces,  and  ratios  (Tr.  vi.  32 ;  Epin.  990  C). 

Property;  what  are  its  advantages  ?  (Tr.  ii.  5 ;  Bep.  330  D) ;  one  of 
them  is  the  being  able  to  make  reparation  and  to  give  both  gods  and 
men  their  due  (Tr.  6 ;  330  E ;  331  A). 

Prophetic  power  of  the  soul  (Tr.  i.  317 ;  Phsedr.  242  0). 

Proportion  was  assigned  to  matter  by  the  deity.  As  regards  its  mole- 
cules, their  proportions,  numbers,  movements,  and  the  forces  which 
act  on  them,  these  have  been  fitted  into  just  relations  and  their 
uses  assigned  by  the  divine  being  (Tr.  ii.  864;  Tim.  56  0);  things 
compounded  according  to  the  best  aiialogy  neither  suffer  undue 
augmentation  nor  diminution,  but  continue  in  a  well-compacted 
indissoluble  connexion  (Tr.  vi,  149;  Tim.  Locr.  95  B);  atomic 
proportion  (ib.). 

Propositions  that  mutually  exclude  one  another,  when  either  is  true, 
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assert  the  existent  to  be  non-existent,  and  vioe  vend  (Ti.  iii.  176 ;  So- 
phist, 263  B). 

Prose  poetry,  its  bad  effects  in  education  are  spoken  of  under  the  desig- 
nation of  lyreless  effusions  of  the  poets,  committed  to  writing,  some  in 
metre,  others  destitute  of  rhythmical  divisions,  such  as  can  only  be 
spoken  of  as  mere  prose,  irom  which  all  rhythm  and  harmony  have 
leaked  out,  or  disappointing,  misguiding  compositions  left  bebind 
them  by  a  few  out  of  many  such  men  (Tr.  v.  286;  Laws,  810 
B,C). 

Protagoras  (see  Tr.  i.  239  to  246 ;  Protag.  310  E;  313  A,  B,  0,  D,  Ej 
314  A,  B ;  315  B ;  818  A) ;  compares  himself  with  others  (Tr.  246, 
247 ;  318  A,  D,  E) ;  returns  fees  if  the  pupils  are  dissatisfied  (Tr.  256 ; 
328  0) ;  he  is  a  healer  of  ignorance  like  Prodious  (Tr.  289 ;  357  E) ; 
not  an  envious  person  (Tr.  293 ;  361  A,  B,  0,  D,  E) ;  his  wealth  (Tr. 
iii.  36 ;  Meno.  91  D) ;  compared  to  the  case  of  cobblers  and  old- 
elothes  men  (ib.) ;  nuikes  his  pupils  worse  than  when  -they  came  to 
him  (ib.) ;  was  Protagoras  a  man  of  universal  wisdom  ?  (Tr.  i.  381 ; 
TliBset.  152  C) ;  did  he  speak  in  enigmas  to  the  crowd?  (ib.);  his 
dictum  of  "  man  the  measure  of  all  things  "  (Tr.  381,  392,  393,  400 ; 
152  A;  160  D;  1610;  166D;  Tr.  iii. 287;  Cratyl.  386  A);  repre- 
sented as  talking  for  popularity  (Tr.  i.  394 ;  Theset.  161  E) ;  as 
speaking  in  play  &om  the  inmost  oracular  shrine  of  his  book  (ib.) ;  he 
answers  Socrates  (Tr.  400 ;  166  C,  D) ;  Protagoras  is  truth  for  no  one 
(Tr.  405 ;  171  A) ;  his  enormous  gains  (Tr.  iii.  36 ;  Meno.  91  D ;  Tr. 
ii  289 ;  Bep.  600  0). 

Fbotagobas.   See  Summary,  page  51. 

Protarchus  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  science  of  dialectics  would 
object  if  we  gave  the  palm  to  any  other  but  her  (Tr.  iv.  92 ;  Phileb. 
57  B). 

Proteus,  the  type  of  a  shifty  reasoner  who  wriggles  up  and  down  and 
slips  &om  you  with  an  air  of  comic  defiance  (Tr.  iv.  308 ;  Ion,  541  E ; 
referred  to  (Tr.  iii.  73  ;  Euthyd.  288  C,  D;  Tr.  i.  476;  Euthyp.  15 
D,E). 

Protreptic,  that  which  tends  to  effect  a  mental  conversion,  thus 
irporpcTtTM6s  (Tr.  iv.  470,  473;  Cleit.  408  B;  410  D);  vpompan- 
Ufvos  (Tr.  474;  410  E.D;  408  D) ;  irporpmrii  (Tr.  470;  408  D); 
irparpeiretv  (Tr.  470,  473;  408  D,  B;  410  B). 

Proverbs  or  idiomatic  phrases  often  introduced  by  rh  Kiyi/ievoy,  or 
AeyS/ievov,  Simply,  or  i  1^a^al&s  \6yos,  are  common  in  Plato,  thus: 

"  It  is  as  easy  as  to  boil  a  stone"  (Tr.  vi.  81 ;  Bryx.  405  E). 
"  The  untruthftdness  of  the  poets  is  notorious  "  (Tr.  93 ;  On  Justice, 
374  A). 
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"A  bad  maa  -a,!!  never  appreciate  the  laws"  (Tr.  v.  179 ;  Law», 

741  D). 
"The  begmning  is  half  of  the  whole"  (Tr.  194;   Laws,  753  E. 

Compare  with  this  Tr.  ii.  57, 151 ;  Rep.  377  A ;  466  C). 
"Why  should  we  fly  when  no  one  pursues"  (Tr.  v.  408;  Laws, 

887  B). 
"  To  put  the  Colophon  to  a  thing"  (Tr.  v.  77,  78;  Laws,  673  V> ; 

674  C.  Compare  Tr.  iii.  92;  Euthyd.  301  E;  Tr.  i.  383;  Theset. 

153  C;  Tr.  iv.  491 ;  Epist.  iii.  318  B)  ;  and  also  the  "putting  a 

head  to  a  discourse"  (Tr.  ii  380;  Tim.  69  B). 
"  To  learn  the  potter's  art  on  the  costly  vase  "  (Tr.  iv.  159 ;  Lach. 

187  B.  Compare  Tr.  i.  218 ;  Gorg.  514  B). 
"  Beauty  is  a  dainty  or  difficult  Jhing"  (Tr.  iv.  259;  Hipp.  Maj. 

304  E.  Compare  with  this  Tr.  i.  498 ;  Lys.  216  D ;  Tr.  ii.  120  j 

Eep.  435  C;  Tr.  iii.  284;  384  B). 
"  What   is   good   is   worth   repeating "    (Tr.   iv.   96 ;    Fhileb. 

60  A). 
"  Even  a  pig  or  an  infant  might  know  "  (Tr.  iv.  172 ;  Lach.  196 

D.    Cranpare  Tr.  iii.  91 ;  Euthyd.  301  C). 
"  Let  the  murder  be  on  my  head  as  upon  a  vile  Cariau  (Tr.  iv. 

159;  Lach.  187  B ;  Tr.  iii.  69;  Euthyd.  285  C). 
"  Ours  is  not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  can  "  (Tr.  iv.  252 ;  Hipp. 

Maj.  301  C). 
«  A  crafty  brute  not  to  be  caught  with  the  left  hand  "  (Tr.  iii.  118 ; 

Sophist,  226  A). 
"  Such  a  man  will  never  take  a  city  "  (or  set  the  Thames  on  fire) 

(Tr.  iii.  173;  Sophist,  261  C). 
"  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  escape  all "  (or  run  the  gauntlet)  (Tr.  iii. 

126;  Sophist,  231  C). 
"To  make  more  haste  than  good  speed"  (Tr.  iii.  200;   Statesm. 

264  B). 
"It  is  a  risk  to  go  to  a  feast  unbidden"  (Tr.  iii.  477 ;  Symp.  174 

B,  C,  D). 
"  To  learn  like  a  fool  by  suffering  '  (burnt  child  dreads  the  fire), 

(Tr.  iii.  574,;  Symp.  222  B). 
"  To  have  a  domestic  foe  and  ventiiloquist  in  one's  inside  "  (Tr,  iii. 

159 ;  Sophist,  252  C). 
"  Sown,  or  earth  sprung"  (Tr.  iii.  151 ;  Sophist,  247  C). 
"Clear  even  to  a  blind  man''  (Tr.  iii.  142 ;  Sophist,  241  D.  With 

this  compare  Tr.  ii.  150,  170;  Eep.  465  D;  484  C). 
"  Seizing  rooks  and  oaks  or  pulling  the  stars  from  their  spheres" 

(Tr.  iii.  149 ;  Sophist,  246  A). 
"  Unsettling  all  things,  even  the  solid  world  "  (Tr.  iii.  154 ;  Sophist, 
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249  D).   Compare  with  this  what  is  said  of  "The  Theesalian 

witches  who  draw  down  the  moon"  (Tr.  i.  216 ;  Gforg.  513  A). 
"To  put  on  the  lion's  skin"  (Tr.  iii.  336;  Cratyl.  411  A). 
"He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round"  (Tr.  iii.  336; 

Crat.  411  B). 
"  To  go  out  of  bounds  or  jump  over  the  trenches  (traces)  "  (Tr,  iii, 

341 ;  Orat.  413  A ;  also  343 ;  Crat.  414  B.) 
"To  begin  from  Hestia"  (at  home)  (Tr.  iii.  316;  Orat.  401  A). 
"  To  do  one's  best "  (Tr,  iii.  367 ;  Crat.  425  C). 
"  Good  things  are  scarce  "  (Tr.  iii.  96 ;  Euthyd.  304  B). 
"  To  run  after  larks  like  children  "  (to  put  salt  on  their  tails)  (Tr. 

iii.  77;  Euthyd.  291  B). 
"To  fall  into  a  labyrinth"  (Tr.  iii.  77;  Euthyd.  291  B). 
«  To  put  great  gates  on  the  ears  "  (Tr.  iii.  567 ;  Symp.  218  B). 
"  When  wine  is  in  the  wit  is  out "  (a  drunken  man  speaks  truth) 

(Tr.  iU.  566 ;  Symp.  217  B). 
"  You  destroy  all  my  castles  in  the  air "  Ka\(t  S^  -iraTayeis  (Tr. 

iii.  80;  Euthyd.  293  D). 
"  To  escape  all  risks''  (to  go  through  fire  and  water)  (Tr.iii.  126 ; 

Sophist,  231  C). 
"  To  shave  or  beard  a  lion  "  (Tr.  ii.  18 ;  Kep.  341  C). 
*'  To  give  a  handle  "  (Tr.  u.  238 ;  Eep.  544  B.  Compaie  Tr.i.  310 ; 

Phaedr.  236  C ;  also  Tr.  v.  89 ;  Laws,  682  E). 
"Birds  of  a  feather"  (Tr.  ii.  4;    Rep.  329  A,    So  Tr.  i.  315; 

Phaedr.  240  C). 
"  The  property  of  friends  is  common''  (Tr.  ii.  107;  Bep.  424  A). 
"  By  hook  or  by  crook  "  (Tr.  ii.  160 ;  Eep,  474  C,  D). 
"  Our  next-door  neighbour  was  no  wiser  "  (when  we  first  saw  the 

light)  (Tr.  iv.  343 ;  Alcib.  I.  121  D). 
"Cart  before  the  horse"  (Bo-Tcpoy  irpSrepovy  (Tr.  ii.  207;  Kep. 

518  D). 
"  The  rich  have  many  consolations  "  (Tr.  ii.  5 ;  Eep.  329  E). 
"  Like  old  crones  telling  tales  and  wagging  their  heads  "  (Tn  ii. 

29;  Kep.  350  B). 
•'To  play  at  kingdoms"  (Tr.  ii.  105;  Kep.  422  E). 
"  Like  master  (mistress)  like  man  or  dog  "  ( Tr.  ii.  253 ;  Kep.  563'  C). 
"  Out  of  smoke  into  flame  "   (out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire) 

(Tr.  ii.  259 ;  Eep.  569  C). 
"  To  tell  the  cups'in  the  sea  "  (to  count  the  sands)  (Tr.  i.  408 ; 

ThesBt.  173  D). 
"Old  wives' ti-ash"(Tr.  i.  411;   Theffifc.  176C;    Tr.  231;  Gorg, 

527  A). 
"  A  day  after  the  fair ''  (Tr.  i,  136  ;  Gorg.  447  A.) 
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" Not  to  have  the  Blightest  conception"  (Tr.  i.  64 ;  Phjed.  66  C) ; 

or  make  the  least  progress. 
•'  To  be  afraid  of  one's  own  shadow  "  (Tr.  i.  108 ;  Phsed.  lOX  D). 
«AU  would  be  higgledy-piggledy"  (Tr.  i.  383;  Theset.  153  D). 
"Plunged  into  a  weU "  (Tr.  i.  398 ;  Theast.  165  B). 
«  Chip  of  the  old  block  "  (Tr.  i.  216 ;  Gorg.  513  B). 
"To  bandy  words  like  the  rascally   comedians"  (Tr.  i.  311; 

Phredr.  236  C). 
"The  tables  are  turned"  (Tr.  i.  410;  Theset.  175  D). 
"  As  wolves  love  lambs  "  (Tr.  i.  317 ;  Phssdr.  241 D). 
"  To  sweeten  one's  mouth  "  (or  to  wash  a  salt  ear  with  a  fresh-water 

or  drinkable  discourse)  (Tr.  i.  319 ;  Phsedr.  243  D). 
"Not  Hercules  can  contend  against  two"  (Tr.  i.  93;    Ph»d. 

89  0). 
"  To  put  our  dearest  interests  to  the  hazard  of  the  die"  Tr.  i.  242; 

Protag.  314  A). 
"  To  strain  every  rope  and  make  all  sail "  (Tr.  i.  268 ;  Protag. 

338  A). 
"Not even  the  gods  fight  with  necessity"  (Tr.  i.  276;  Protag. 

345  D). 
"  To  write  in  water  "  (Tr.  i.  356 ;  Phsedr.  276  0). 
"  To  become  rich  in  a  dream"  (to  dream  of  wealth)  (Tr.  i.  501 ; 

Lys.  218  0,  D). 
"  What  we  learn  as  children  we  rarely  forget "  (Tr.  ii.  330 ;  Tim. 

26  B). 
"Child's  iflay"  (or  turn  of  the  die)  (Tr.  ii.  210 ;  Eep.  521  C). 
Many  others  might  be  easily  collected.    Elsewhere  I  have  quoted 
examples  of  the  use  of  ivap  and  Snap,  the  Delphic  gnomes,  and  pillar 
apothegms,  living  the    life  of  an  oyster,  &c.,  &c.      The  phrase  i 
\ey6/ievos  is  found  perpetually  attached  to  other  words  in  the  sense  of 
"  the  so  termed."    See  also  Asfs  "  Lexicon  "  and  Stallbaum's  "  In- 
dioeg,"  from  which  I  have  borrowed  where  necessaiy,  but  most  of  the 
examples  have  been  noted  by  myself,  though  the  reference  has  not 
always  been  at  hand  when  wanting. 
Prytaneum,  a  residence  in  it  more  due  to  Socrates   than  to  the  con- 
querors at  Olympia  (Tr.  i.  24;  Apol.  36  D)  ;  used  figuratively  as  the 
seat  of  wisdoni^nd  culture  of  Athens  (Tr.  267 ;  Protag.  337  D). 
Psyche,  iffux^i  the  soul,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  body  and 
capable  of  existing  apart,  attributed  to  men  and  animals,  or  even 
plants.    In  the  Timseus  three  souls  are  spoken  of:  the  rational  soul, 
situated  in  the  head ;  the  emotional,  energetic,  or  irascible,  in  the 
thorax;  the  concupiscent,  or  appetitive,  in  the  stomach.   This  tripar- 
tite arrangement  is  recognised  in  the  Phasdrus,  and  also  in  the  Be- 
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public  (Tr.  ii.  279;  588  C,  D).  Each  of  these  maj  be  developed  at. 
the  expense  of  the  other,  so  that  the  man  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  most  developed.  The  rational  part  is  the  immortal  and 
divine,  the  lower  is  corrupt  and  mortal.  In  the  Cratylus  soul  is  ex- 
plained as  that  which  refreshes  or  refrigerates  the  body,  enabling  it 
to  respire,  from  if'Sxos,  "  cold."  It  is  more  than  our  modern  "  animal 
life,"  and  is  distinct  from  all  the  terms  used  to  express  the  soul's  func- 
tions, such  as  vovs,  <pir/iv,  Siivota,  all  which  relate  to  mind,  not  in 
its  personal  substratum,  but  rather  to  its  endowments  or  faculties. 
Derivatives  are  ^/itffvxos,  et\fn>xos,  et^vx'a,  &o.  Professor  Thompson 
would  translate  irS<ro  ^vxh  by  "universal  soul"  (Tr.  i.  321 ;  Phsedr. 
245  B),  and  possibly  (Tr.  326;  249  B);  while  iroo-a  ^  i^^x^  he 
terms  "  soul  in  its  entirety"  (Tr.  822;  246  B). 

Psychology  and  phybiology  of  soul  and  body  (Tr.  ii.  380 ;  Tim.  69  D, 
and  following). 

Public  improvements,  the  defence  of  territory,  suitable  modes  of  ingress, 
egress,  and  transport  of  cattle,  proper  drainage,  dams,  and  culverts, 
water  levels,  water  supply,  conduits  for  the  temples,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  &c.,  are  dwelt  on  (Tr.  v.  189,  190 ;  Laws,  751  A,  B,  0,D) ;  the 
public  are  to  have  a  voice  in  decisions  upon  state  offences  (Tr.  218 ; 
768  A);  public  life  is  in  some  respects  injurious  and  seductive;  he 
who  can  do  as  he  likes  and  is  not  restrained  by  wisdom  is  in  a  dan- 
gerous position.  He  is  like  the  sick  man  who  is  his  own  physician 
(Tr.  iv.  369 ;  Aldb.  I.  134  E) ;  pensioners  of  the  public  are  spoken  of 
as  provided  for  in  the  Prytaneum  (Tr.  i.  24 ;  Apol.  36  D). 

Pugilist ;  one  who  has  been  trained  for  the  profession  would  easily  en- 
counter two  untaught  opponents,  particularly  if  rich  and  fat  (Tr.  ii. 
105 ;  Eep.  422  B) ;  would  knock  down  many  foes  by  feigning  flight 
and  then  turning  round  and  attacking  them  in  succession  (Tr.  105  ; 
422  U) ;  rich  men  possess  less  knowledge  of  war  than  even  of 
boxing  (ib.). 

Punished,  he  who  is  so  treated  for  wrong-doing  is  quieted  and  tamed  as 
to  his  bestial  nature,  and  has  his  gentler  part  emancipated  (Tr.  ii.  282 ; 
Eep.  591  B);  he  thereby  acquires  moderation,  righteousness,  and  in- 
telligence, all  which  are  better  than  health  and  strength  of  body,  by 
how  much  the  soul  excels  the  body  (ib.). 

Punishment,  the  greatest  is  the  being  made,  like  evil  men,  to  shun  all 
that  is  good  and  being  rendered  one  with  them  (Tr.  v.  1.^4,  155 ; 
Laws,  728  B) ;  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  the  infliction  of  evil 
(Tr.  354 ;  854  D) ;  in  the  world  to  come  inexorable  punishments  are 
imposed  on  the  unholy  and  polluted  (Ti.  vi.  Ib7, 168 ;  Tim.  Loer. 
104  D) ;  it  is  contended  that  punishment  is  unjust  if  virtue  cannot  be 
taught  (Tr.  i.  251 ;  Protag.  323  A) ;  its  object  is  stated  (Tr.  252 ;  324 
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A,  B) ;  a»  applied  to  boys  (Tr.  254 ;  325  D) ;  puniskment  where 

needed  is  essential  to  happiness  (Tr.  210 ;  Gorg.  507  D)  ;  it  is  twofold, 

partly  for  improvement,  partly  as  an  example  to  others  C'Xr.  229,  230 ; 

'525  B)  ;  ancient  punisliments  were  tortui'e,  cutting  or  burning  out  the 

eyes,  inflicted  on  wife  and  ohildrea  as  well,  impaling  and  setting  ou 

fire  after  the  delinquent  had  been  well  smeared  with  pitch  (Tr.- 167, 

168;  Gorg.  473  C;  Tr.  ii.  40,  303,  304;  Eep.  361  E  ;  362  A;  613  B, 

C,  D,  -E). 
Funning,  or  playing  on  the  names  of  Gorgias  and  Gorgon  by  Socrates 

(Tr.  iii.  525 ;  Symp.  198  C).  So  irpoft^fleia,  in  reference  to  Prometheus ; 

also  RTtf  and  xiipos  (Tr.  i.  434 ;  Theait.  194  A,  B;  also  Tr.  i.  293; 

Protag.  361  A,  B,  0),  where  the  name  of  Callias  is  played  on.    Bee 

above  at  irpo/iiiBeia. 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  the  image  in  it  (Tr.  iv.  365;  Alcib.  I.  132  D). 
Puppy,  youth  causes  a  man  to  be  tliis,  though  otherwise  good  and  fair 

(Tr.  iii.  54 ;  Euthyd.  273  A). 
Pure,  a  little  white,  if  pure,  is  better  than  much  not  so  (Tr.  iv.  98 ; 

Phileb.  58  C) ;  the  pure  of  reason  and  intelligence  (Tr.  94 ;  58  D) ; 

the  firm,  pure,  true,  and  unmixed  (Tr.  95 ;  59  0) ;  said  also  of  the 

upper  earth  (Tr.i.  118;  Ph»d.  109  B),  and  of  the  sun  (Tr.  314; 

Phssdr.  239  0). 
Purification  of  soul  from  body  (Tr.  i.  65,  66;  Phsed.  67  C)  ;  truth  is  a 

purification  (Tr.  68;  69  B);  purification  from  blood  (Tr.  v.  386; 
Laws,  872  E)  ;  of  bodies  and  6f  souls  (Tr.  iii.  119,  120  ;  Sophist,  226 

D,'  E ;  227  C) ;  the  Elenchus  is  the  greatest  of  purifications  (Tr,  125, 

126;  230  B,  0,  D ;  231  A,  B,  C). 
Purity  of  understanding  and  intelligence  are  desirable  (Tr.  iv.  93 ; 

Phileb.  58  D;  59  0). 
Pyramid  is  the  type  or  emblem  of  fire  (Tr.  ii.  364 ;  Tim.  56  B) ;  and 

thus  the  great  structures  of  antiquity  may  be  remains  of  a  fire 

worship. 
Pyrrhic  dances,  which  shun  all  thrusts  and  blows  by  stepping  aside, 

and  other  evasive  movements,  such  as  leaping  up  and  crouching 

down  (Tr.  v.  295 ;  Laws,  815  A) ;  the  description  would  suit  well 

with  the  modem  fencing  match. 
Pythagoras,  his  mundane  system  and  its  relation  to  the  musical  scale 

(Tr.  ii.  306,  307;  Hep.  616  C,  D,  E;  617  A,  B). 


Q- 

Quail  &ncier.  "One  man  desires  to  possess  horses,  another  dogs, 
another  gold,  a  fourth  honours.  But  I  hold  lightly  by  all  these, 
though  I  stick  passionately  to  the  acquisition  of  friends,  and  would 
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lather  be  blest  in  this  respect  than  have  the  best  quail  or  cock  among 
men,  nay,  by  Zeus,  more  than  horse  or  dog  "  (Tr.  i.  492 ;  Lys.  211  D, 
E);  quail  breeders  (Tr.  iii.  76;  Euthyd.  290  B). 

Quail  trainer,  such  as  Meidias,  with  a  gallows  look  of  soul  about  him,  as 
the  women  would  say  (Tr.  iv.  340 ;  Aldb.  I.  120  A,  B), 

Qaalities,  sensible.  After  expounding  the  reason  of  lique&ction  as  dae 
to  the  large  size  of  the  molecules  of  water  which  force  themselves 
through  the  interstices  of  earths  not  very  compact,  he  endeavours  to 
explain  the  phesnomena  of  hardness,  softness,  &c.  (Tr.  ii.  370 ;  Tim .  60 
E ;  61  A).  Can  the  qualities  of  a  thing,  in  various  relations,  be  asserted 
of  it  absolutely,  a^  real?  (Tr.  i.  381 ;  Theaet.  152  B);  as  in  the  case 
of  what  is  cold  to  one,  but  is  not  so  to  another  (ib.) ;  or  is  the  wind 
both  cold  and  not  cold  ?  (ib.).  The  endowments  or  qualities  of  the 
human  nature  are  thus  spoken  of :  "  There  are  many  admirable  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  the  soul's  immortality.  For  never  could  a  mortal 
nature  have  been  raised  so  high  in  greatnesss  of  achievement  as  to 
set  at  naught  the  surpassing  strength  of  wild  beasts,  to  sail  over 
oceans  and  seas,  to  build  cities,  to  establish  forms  of  government,  to 
look  upwards  to  the  heavens,  and  to  see  the  motions  of  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  the  paths  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  eclipses  and  swift  returns  in  their  orbits  of  the 
major  luminaries,  to  speculate  on  the  equality  of  days  and  nights  in 
equinox,  and  the  changes  of  length  at  the  tropics  during  the  winter 
and  summer  solstice,  on  tempests  of  wind  and  the  descent  of  stoiins, 
and  the  disastrous  tracks  of  fiery  meteors,  and  to  dare  to  fix  by  astro- 
nomical prediction  the  events  of  the  world  ages  before  their  occurrence, 
if  there  were  not  really  a  divine  life  existing  in  the  soul  by  which  it 
possesses  the  comprehension  and  knowledge  of  such  things  "  (Tr.  vi. 
51:  Axioch.  370  B,  C). 

Quality  spoken  of  personally,  for  example, "  Courage  deriding  a  want  of 
manliness"  (Tr.  iv.  169;  Lach.  194  A).  This  figure  is  not  uncommon 
in  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  where  nothing  is  said  to  be  more 
miserable  unless  misery  itself.  So  Tr.  132, 133 ;  Charmides,  167  C,  D, 
E ;  168  A ;  a  sight  which  sees  itself,  a  fear  which  fears  itself:  "None 
so  unhappy  unless  unhappiness  itself,"  Eurip.  Hecub,  774. 

Queen  bee  of  the  modems  was  a  king  to  a  late  period  in  history.  Mr. 
Grote  refers  to  Xenop.  Cyrop.  i.  24 ;  but  Plato  speaks  of  the  chief  of 
the  bees  as  fiaaiKeis  (Tr.  iii.  262;  Statesm.  301  E;  Tr.  ii.  208; 
Bep.  520.B).  So  Virgil,  Georgics,  iv.  68,  75,  95,  106.  So  Shakesp., 
Henry  V .,  act  i.  so.  2  :  "  They  have  a  king,"  "  to  the  tent  royal  of  their 
emperor."  " 

Queens  of  Persia,  their  allowance  of  whole  provinces  for  particular  de- 
partments of  their  personal  attire  (Tr.  iv.  347;  Alcib.  I.  123  B,  C>    , 
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Quenched,  more  than  the  sun  of  Heiacleitns,  so  as  nerer  to  be  reillmned, 
used  figuratively  (».  ii.  185,  186;  Kep.  438  A). 

Question  and  answer,  leads,  according  to  Adimantus,  insensibly  to 
defeat,  its  effect  not  being  obyious  till  the  accumulated  result  of  the 
trivial  admissions  appears.  It  might  be  compared  to  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  sap  and  siege  by  a  besieging  force.  So  the  sMIful  back- 
gammon-player ghnts  his  opponent  out  of  the  possibility  of  a  move 
on  the  board  (Tr.  ii.  173;  Eep.  487  B,  C,  D) ;  elsewhere  the  collo- 
cutor desoribes  himself  as  forced,  not  persuaded  (Tr.  iv.  446 ;  Hip- 
parch.  2S2  B) ;  and  the  process  is  strenuously  resisted  by  Protagoras, 
gee  Art.  Long  Speeches.  This  method  of  8ociate»  is  also  complained 
of  by  innuendo,  where  he  is  charged  with  mincing  arguments,  by 
what  may  be  termed  a  species  of  kermatology,  reducing  them  to  saw- 
dust and  shavings  and  clippings  (Tr.  258 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  304  A,  B). 
The  effect  of  attrition  produced  by  question  and  answer  as  assisting 
in  causing  intelligence  to  flash  forth  is  spoken  of  (Tr,  iv.  528 ;  Epist. 
vii.  344  B). 

Questioning,  the  delight  and  happiness  of  conversing  with  and  interro- 
gating departed  heroes  on  our  arrival  in  the  next  world,  referred  to 
(Tr.  i.  29;  Apol.  41B,  C). 

Quibbles  of  the  sophists.  After  an  exhibition  of  this  quibbling, 
Socrates  comes  to  the  rescue  and  strips  off  the  flimsy  disguise.  The 
sophists  are  described  as  dancing  like  Corybantes  or  savages  round 
their  victim,  and  as  gesticulating  madly.  They  ask  whether  men 
learn  what  they  do  know  or  do  not  know,  and  by  such  trifling  they 
upset  a  conclusion,  like  those  who  pull  from  under  them  the  chairs  of 
tliose  who  are  abput  to  sit,  and  then  shout  and  laugh  when  they  see 
them  prostrate  (Tr.  iii.  53,  60,  61;  Euthyd.  272B;  278  B,  C,  D). 
further  examples  of  the  sophistical  method  are  adduced,  and  Socrates 
observes,  "  If  they  know  so  to  destroy  men  as  to  make  them  good  and 
thoughtful  from  having  been  bad  and  thoughtless,  let  them  try  it  at 
once  on  this  youth  or  on  my  old  body "  (Tr.  69 ;  285  A,  B,  0). 
"  Such  reasoning  seems  marvellous,  not  only  upsettmg  the  conclusions 
of  others  but  subverting  itself,  when  it  is  declared  impossible  to  say 
what  is  false,  or  to  be  ignorant  or  capable  of  error  "  (Tr.  71 ;  286  C ; 
287  A)  ;  the  sophists  are  like  snake-charmers,  and  certain  inquirers, 
himself  included,  are  like  boys  trying  to  put  salt  on  larks'  tails  (Tr.  75 
to  77 ;  289  E ;  290  A ;  291  B).  Socrates  being  in  a  difficulty  calls 
lustily  for  help  against  the  overwhelming  billow  with  which  he  is 

'  threatened,  and  the  two  sophists  come  to  the  rescue  (Tr.  79 ;  293  A) ; 
a  sample  of  their  reasoning  is  given :  "  If  you  knovr,  you  know  all 
things,  for  if  there  is  anything  you  don't  know,  you  are  unknowing, 

.    and  thus  are  not  the  same  person."  "  If  a  man  knows  he  always  knew, 
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not  only  when  a  toy,  but  when  he  was  bom,  and  before  he  existed, 
and  before  heaven  and  earth  were  "  (Tr.  80  to  85 ;  293  C,  D,  E ;  294 
A,  B,  C ;  295  A ;  296  D, .  The  sophist  is  like  the  hydra  who  thrusts 
out  another  head  when  one  is  lopped,  or  like  some  monster  crab  who 
comes  from  the  sea  by  way  of  reinforcement  (Tr.  86 ;  297  C) ;  they  not 
only  sew  up  men's  mouths  but  sew  up  their  own  (Tr.  95 ;  303  D ) ;  they 
seek  for  victory  by  depreciating  tlieir  opponents  (Tr.  97 ;  305  D) ; 
the  father  dreads  to  allow  his  son  to  study  philosophy  in  the  face  of 
these  reproaches  (Tr.  98;  306  D,  E>  Dionysodorus  is  asked  if  he 
knows  how  to  stich  shoes  and  to  number  the  stars  and  sands,  and 
declares  that  he  does,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  does  not  know 
(Tr.  82 ;  294  B,  C).  It  is  the  business  of  a  cook  to  cut  throats,  and 
skin  a  carcase,  and  to  minbe  it  and  boil  it,  and  this  being  proper  it  is 
proper  for  any  one  to  treat  the  cook  in  the  same  way  (Tr.  92 ;  301 
D).  If  you  are  a  father  you  are  the  father  of  all  other  men  (Tr.  87  ; 
298  C),  and  horses  and  marine  echini  (Tr.  88 ;  298  D) ;  and  the 
brother  of  swine  and  gudgeons  (ib.).  It  is  good  to  drink  medicine, 
and  therefore  the  more  you  drink  the  better  (Tr.  88;  299  B).  The 
beautiful  is  that  to  which  beauty  is  present ;  is  the  man  to  whom  an  ox 
is  present  beefy?  or  an  ox?  (Tr.  91 ;  301  A). 

Quick-witted  people  with  strong  memories  are  mostly  irascible  and 
without  ballast  (Tr.  i.  371 ;  Thesat.  144  A) ;  they  are  furious  rather 

,    than  brave  (ib.) 

Quid.  A  dicto  aeernidwrn  quid  ad  diotv/m  tvmplieiter.  Mr.  Grote  notes 
the  frequency 'with  which  this  species  of  faulty  logic  is  employed 
(Tr.  iv.  350 ;  Aldb.  I.  125  B ;  lee  i.  339). 

Quiet,  to  keep  so,  is  to  disobey  the  gods,  if  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
human  gratification  (Tr.  L  25 ;  Apol.  37  E). 


E. 

Baft  on  which  our  all  is  to  be  embarked  should  be  a  reasoning  at  least 
nranswerable,  if  certainty  cannot  be  had  (Tr.  i.  89 ;  Phsed.  85  D). 

Katios,  illustrated  (Tr.  ui.  449 ;  Farm.  1'54  D).  The  effect  of  adding  an 
equal  amount  of  years  to  an  older  and  younger  age  will  cause  the 
more  and  less  to  differ  by  a  less  proportion  than  they  did  before  the 
addition  of  the  equal,  at  least  this  is  what  I  understand  by  the 
passage. 

Beading  small  print  at  a  distance  (Tr.  ii.  48 ;  Eep.  368  D). 

Beality  is  denied  by  many  to  what  is  not  visible,  unlike  the  ideologera 
who  would  in  otir  day  deny  it  to  the  visible  (Tr.  i.  386 ;  Thesst.  155 
E) ;  do  motion  and  rest  partake  of  real  existence,  or  does  nothing 
participate  with  anything  else?  (Tr.  iii.  158 ;  Sophist,  252  A). 
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Bearing  plants  and  men  is  difficult  (Tr.  iv.  iOl ;  Theag.  121  B).  Demo- 
doous  describes  his  anxiety  and  doubt  about  his  son,  who  wants  to 
become  wise  (Tr.  402 ;  ]  2  L  D) ;  but  going  to  the  sophists  is  a  matter 
for  hesitation  (Tr.  402;  122  A),  and  the  father  wants  Socrates  to 
advise  him.  Socrates  observes  that  conferring  is  said  to  be  a  divine 
things  and  there  is  no  more  important  occasion  for  it  than  on  a  question 
of  education  (Tr.  402 ;  122  B) ;  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  repay  the 
price  of  their  rearing  to  their  coimtry  (Tr.  ii.  208 ;  Eep.  520  B). 

Eeasoning,  because  it  is  sometimes  bad,  gives  no  occasion  for  rejecting 
truth  and  knowledge,  where  tbey  exist  (Tr.  i.  95 ;  Phsed.  90  D) ; 
reason  may  get  the  better  of  appetite  by  being  allied  with  emotion 
(Tr.  ii.  125  to  127;  Eep.  440. B,  E;  441  E).  The  reasoning  and  the 
emotional  power  are  the  great  safeguards  of  a  state,  as  tbey  take  the 
shape  of  wisdom  and  courage,  as  also  of  the  knowledge  of  what  con- 
duces to  the  right  exercise  of  each  and  all  the  functions  of  the  soul 
(Tr.  ii.  128 ;  Eep.  442  0).  The  pure  reason  is  vovs,  the  feculty  of 
reasoning  or  intelligence  is  that  of  the  higher  and  immortal  soiil, 
whose  seat  is  in  the  head,  and  which  guides  the  two  inferior  horses  of 
the  soul,  the  emotional,  impulsive,  and  high  spirited,  and  the  concu- 
piscent, appetitive,  and  lawless.  Bee  under  Art.  Soul,  and  the 
various  designations  of  Intelligence;  also  Tr.  ii,  125,  270,  279,  280; 
Eep.  439  D,E;  580  D,E;  588  B,  0,  D,  E;  Tr.  i.  322;  Ph»dr. 
246  B. 

Eecantatioh  of  Socrates  of  the  dishonour  done  by  him  to  Love,  which 
palinode  is  sung  in  a  wrapt  strain  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  whose  wild 
licence  is  more  than  dithyrambic,  and  would  have  seemed  so  to  the 
Plato  of  the  Laws,  when  every  nnlawful  passion  had  ceased  to  disturb 
his  soul's  repose.  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast,  too,  between  this 
rhapsody  and  the  tone  of  Socrates  in  the  Symposium  (Tr.  i.  318; 
Phsedr.  242  0,  D,  and  following). 

Becapitulation  of  the  Athenian  annals,  and  the  merits  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  (Tr.  iv.  191  to  206 ;  Menex.  238  D  to  248  B);  to  put  a 
head  or  finale  to  what  has  been  said  by  a  short  rgimae  (Tr.  108 ; 
Phileb.  66  D.) 

BecoUection  is  said  to  differ  &om  memory.  This  difference  is  explained 
(Tlr.  iv.48;  Phileb.  34  B). . 

Reflexions  of  letters  from  water  or  mirrOTS  would  be  known  or  recog- 
nised only  by  previous  acquaintance  with  their  forms  (Tr.  ii.  84 ; 
Eep.  402  A,  B);  reflexions  of  magnanimity,  courage,  &c.  (Tr.  84; 
402  O) ;  known  by  ait  and  study  (ibi);  hypotheses  are  to  pure  ideas 
what  reflexions  are  to  visible  things  (Tr.  200;  510  B,  D);  diagrams 
a  case  in  point  (Tr.  200,  204;  510  C,  D,  E;  516  A,  B). 

Eefutation,   It  is  not  less  pleasant  to  be  refuted  than  to  refute  (Ti.  i. 
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149 ;  Gorg.  457  E).  The  Henelme  is  the  technical  term  for  this  logical 
or  dialectical  process,  which  see.  Refutation  is  eqnaUy  called  for, 
whether  the  opponent  is  scoffing  or  telling  his  real  mind  (Tr.  ii.  26  ; 
Eep.  349  A). 

Eelatiye,  the,  is  only  made  out  by  vision  and  the  other  senses,  imperfectly. 
Moreover,  we  have  but  one  sense  appropriated  for  the  detection  of 
hardness  and  softness,  levity  and  weight.  In  all  these  cases,  the  aoul 
has  to  invite  and  excite  reflection  to  its  aid,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  body  that  at  different  times  exhibits  these  different 
qualities  IS  or  is  not,  one  and  the  same  (Tr.  ii.  212,213,  123;  Bep. 
523  B ;  524  A,  B,  C ;  438  B,  0,  D) ;  up  and  down,  means  and  extreme, 
are  only  relative  (Tr.  ii.  275 ;  Bep.  584  E ;  585  A). 

Relative  pronoun,  redundant  or  coupled  with  the  antecedent  in  its  own 
clause,  oiJs  rohs  fiev  Sixalous  (Tr.  ii.  305;  Eep.  614  0);  case  of 
attraction  (Tr.  304 ;  614  A) ;  relative  omitted  (Tr.  293 ;  603  E). 

Religion  declared  to  be  a  trick  of  the  lawgiver  by  objectors,  in  the 
thorough  spirit  of  modern  infidelity.  The  passage  before  us  deserves 
to  be  quoted  as  a  whole.  "  They  say  that  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air 
are  all  by  nature  and  chance,  and  that  none  of  these  are  by  contriv- 
ance ;  also  that  the  bodies  next  to  these,  viz.,  of  the  earth,  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  have  originated  wholly  from  the  former,  as  being  entirely 
without  life ;  and  that  each  of  the  latter  following  the  impulse  of 
chance,.inherent  as  an  influence  in  each,  and  fitting  it  for  the  position 
assigned  to  it  by  this  fortuitous  concourse,  hot  with  cold,  dry  with 
moist,  soft  with  hard,  and  aU  qualities  commingled  necessarily  in 
this  chance-medley  of  opposites,  have  in  this  way  and  by  this  process 
given  birth  to  the  whole  heaven  and  all  that  is  in  heaven  (Tr.  v.  412 ; 
Laws,  889  A,  B,  C).  And  they  say,  further,  that  all  animalsand  plants 
and  seasons,  having  been  produced  from  these,  are  not  the  result  of 
mind;  nor  of  the  divine  will  nor  contrivance,  but  are  due,  as  we  say, 
to  nature  and  chance.  They  say  that  contrivance  arose  subsequently 
as  a  sequel  to  these,  mortal  itself,  and  of  mortal  origin,  and  in  a  later 
stage  producing  instruction,  or  precepts  not  largely  partaking  of 
truth,  but  shadowy  ideas  akin  to  themselves,  such  as  painting,  music, 
and  certain  rival  arts  allied  to  them,  produce.  Such  they  assert  are 
those  which  originate  any  important  art,  all  those  that  have  linked 
themselves  with  nature's  forcea^  like  physic,  agriculture,  and  gymnas- 
ties.  Moreover,  they  declare,  that  politics  participate  in  a  small 
measure  in  nature,  and  much  in  art,  and  that  thus  all  law  appoint- 
ment is  not  by  nature,  but  purely  artificial,  and  that  its  utterances 
are  not  true.  How  say  you?  These,  my  good  fellow,  tell  us  that 
the  gods  are  not  first  by  nature,  but  by  mere  laws  which  differ  in 
different  places,  according  to  compromises  peculiar  to  each  among  the 
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law-makers  themselves ;  that  what  is  jnst  is  not  so  wholly  by  natnre ; 
that  men  continue  to  dispute  about  it  and  to  change  it  among  them- 
selves; and  that  what  they  so  change  becomes  valid  when  and  where 
they  choose,  baaed  on  art  and  law,  but  resting  on  no  natural  gioimds 
(Tr.  413 ;  889  D,  E).  These  are  all  the  dicta  of  persons  reputed 
wise  among  young  men,  private  speculators  and  poets,  who  declare 
that  to  be  the  moat  just  which  any  one  can  obtain  by  superior  force. 
Hence  the  impious  conclusions  of  young  men,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  in  gods,  such  as  the  law  enjoins,"  &c.  (Tr.  414 ;  890  A,B). 

Bemembrance  is  one  with  knowledge.  The  soul  then  as  being  immortal 
and  ofttimes  born,  and  having  seen  the  things  of  another  world,  and 
the  things  in  Hades  and  all  others,  there  is  nothing  which  it  has  not 
at  some  time  acquired,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  respect 
to  virtue  and  other  matters,  it  is  able  to  recall  to  mind  what  it 
fonnerly  knew.  Being  of  a  nature  wholly  akin,  and  having  learnt 
all  that  pertains  to  soul,  nothing  prevents  him  who  has  the  recol- 
lection of  any  single  thing  which  men  call  learning,  from  investi- 
gating all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  if  a  man  is  brave  and 
seeks  industriously.  This  search  and  acquisition  wholly  hangs  on 
remembrance  (Tr.  iii.  20 ;  Meno.  81  C,  D,  E ;  82  A) ;  proof  that  learn- 
ing is  remembrance  (Tr.  21 ;  82  B,  and  following  j  Tr.  44 ;  98  A). 

Beminiscence  is  caused  by  objects  like  and  unlike.  This  is  our  doctrine 
of  association  of  ideas  (Tr.  i.  74 ;  Phsed.  74  A>.  What  has  been  said 
in  Art.  Bemembrance,  above,  is  the  celebrated  so-called  theory  of  re- 
miniscence, one  of  the  most  characteristic' and  striking  of  the  Platonic 
doctrines.  Our  learning  is  only  reminiscence  (Tr.  i.  72,  74,  77,  97, 
325;  Phsed. 72 E;  73D,E;  76  A;  92 D;  Ph!edr.249C;  Tr.v.l61; 
Laws,  732  B).  Other  references  given  by  Ast  are  Tr.  i.  73, 75, 96, 97 ; 
Phsed. 73  0;  74  D;  91  B;  92  C;  Tr.  iv,  48;  Phileb.  34  B;  Tr.  ii 
294;  Bep.  604D). 

"  PeiiiapB  I  lived  before 
In  some  strange  world,  where  first  my  sonl  was  shaped. 
And  all  this  pasBionate  love  and  joy  and  pain 
That  come,  1  know  not  whence,  and  sway  my  deed^ 
Are  dim,  yet  mastering  memories." — Spim.  Gypsep,  108. 

Benown,  men  of,  in  great  crises,  "  It  is  in  this  way  mostly  that  cities 
have  in,  past  time  been  furnished  with  all  their  appliances,  and  have 
been  afterwards  prosperously  peopled,  during  the  occurrence  of  great 
events  that  have  arisen  in  war  and  other  complications,  when  in  such 
critical  times  there  may  have  arisen  a  man  of  renown  and  courage, 
who  possessed  great  power  "  (Tr.  iv.  549 ;  Epist.  xi.  359  B). 

Benowned  children,  better  than  immortal  ones  (Tr.  iv.  204 ;  Menex. 
247  D). 
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Bepetition  needless.  Socrates  objects  this  charge  to  the  speech  of  Ly- 
Bias  (Tr.  i.  309 ;  Phsedr.  234  E). 

BepresentatioD,  theory  of.  "  Believe  now  that  there  is  another  operator 
at  that  time  'working  in  our  souls.  Whom  1  A  draughtsman  who 
paints  images  of  what  has  been  named  in  the  mind,  after  the  penman" 
(Tr.  iv.  58;  Phileb.  39  B). 

Eeproach  of  preferring  riches  to  reputation,  honour,  intellect,  and  truth, 
and  the  good  of  the  soul  (Tr,  i.  17  ;  Apol.  29  D,  E). 

Bepublic.    See  Art.  State. 

EEiTJBUC.    See  Summary,  page  99. 

Besemblances,  to  be  conducted  through  them,  by  little  and  little,  to 
conclusions  the  opposite  to  those  previously  held  (Tr.  i.  340 ;  Phsedr. 
262  B). 

Eesolution  needed,  not  deliberation  (Tr.  i.  34 ;  Crito,  46  A). 

of  forces  known  to  Aristotle,  if  not  to  Plato.    See  Laws  of  motion. 

Bespect  towards  another  should  be  founded  on  the  extent  of  his  educa- 
tion, not  on  casual  acquaintanceship,  5iet  f^caiaiaov  4>i\6rriTos  (Tr.  iv. 
513;  Bpist.  vii.  334  B). 

Rest  is  said  to  belong  to  "not  being"  and  "perishing"  (Tr.  i.  382; 
Theset.  153  A) ;  as  idleness,  produces  dissolution  (Tr.  382  ;  153  B) ; 
rest  exists  as  well  as  motion  (Tr.  iii.  155 ;  Sophist.  250  A)  ;  are  both 
moved  or  both  at  rest?  (Tr.  156;  250  B) ;  neither  partakes  of  exist- 
ence, if  nothing  whatever  partakes  of  anything  else  (Tr.  158 ; 
252  A). 

Eetaliation  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  just  (Tr.  i.  38  to  40 ;  Crito, 
49  0;  50  E;  51  A). 

Eevellers  break  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Symposium  (Tr.  iii.  574  to 
576 ;  Symp.  222  E ;  223  A,  B,  C,  D). 

Eevolution  on  an  axis  (Tr.  iii.  211;  Statesm.  269  E;  270  A,B) ;  revo- 
lutions of  a  gyrating  top  (Tr.  ii.  121;  Bep.  436  D,  B;  Tr.  v.  419; 
Laws,  893  C,  D) ;  revolution  of  the  heavens  and  spheres  round  the 
spindle  of  Necessity,  or  by  its  means  (Tr.  ii.  306,  307 ;  Rep.  616  C; 
617  C) ;  change  of  revolution  of  the  heavenly  orbs  (Tr.  iii.  212,  216 ; 
Statesm.  270  C,  D  ;  273  A). 

Ehadamanthus  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world 
(Tr.  iv.  459  to  461;  Minos,  318  D,  E;  320  E;  321  A);  he  is 
assigned  to  Asia  (Tr.  i.  228,  229;  Gorg.  5^4  A,  E;  Tr.  28;  Apol. 
41  A). 

Ehapsodists  described  as  reciting  for  fees,  and  as  inspiring  their  hearers 
with  the  very  sentiments  of  the  author  whose  poems  they  are  repeat- 
ing. If  they  do  not  succeed  in  setting  them  in  tears,  or  set  them 
laughing  instead,  the  reciters  will  have  to  howl  for  their  fees  (Tr.  iv. 
298 ;  Ion  535  B) ;  are  the  expositors  of  the  poets  (Tr.  288 ;  530  0) : 
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Socrates,  who  throughout  is  Indulging  a  laugh  at  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  this  class  of  men,  asks  Ion  if  the  Greeks  have  more 
need  of  a  rhapsodist  bedizened  with  a  golden  crown  or  of  a  general, 
seeing  he  professes  to  be  both  (Tr.  iv.  307 ;  541 B), 

Bhetorio  is  the  science  of  words  (^Tr.  i.  139 ;  Gorg.  449  E) ;  not  of  all 
words,  but  of  what  belongs  to  speaking  rightly  (Tr.  140;  ib.;  450  B); 
not  of  geometry  or  logic  (Tr.  140  ;  ib. ;  450  D) ;  it  pertains  to  the 
greatest  and  best  of  human  interests  (Tr.  141 ;  451  D) ;  this  is  dis- 
putable tTr.  142 ;  451  E) ;  it  is  only  an.  art  of  persuasion,  though 
other  arts  beside  it  persuade  (Tr.  143, 144;  453  A,  B,  D;  454  A); 
it  is  of  use  in  popular  aSBemblies  (Tr.  144 ;  454  A) ;  it  produces 
belief,  not  science  or  knowledge  (Tr.  145,  146 ;  454  B ;  455  A) ; 
does  not  teach  justice  (Tr.  146 ;  455  A);  is  a  heaven-bom  thing,  as  a 
source  of  political  influence  (Tr.  147 ;  456  A) ;  comprises  all  other 
powers  (Tr.  147 ;  456  B) ;  it  is  an  art  not  to  be  abused  or  employed 
without  judgment  any  more  than  that  of  the  boxer  (Tr.  148 ;  456  D, 
E ;  457  A,  B) ;  it  does  not  require  knowledge,  but  niEikes  its  appeals 
to  the  ignorant  (Tr.  150 ;  459  C) ;  it  is  asked  whether  it  supposes  a 
knowledge  of  justice  or  beauty  in  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed ; 
or  whether  this  is  got  by  the  study  of  it  ?  (Tr.  151 ;  459  D ;  460  A) ; 
Gorgias  asserts  that  it  does,  through  fear  of  the  opposite  admission 
(Tr.  153 ;  461  B) ;  Polus  ridicules  this  (ib.) ;  according  to  Socrates  it 
is  not  an  art  (Tr.  154,  155;  462  B;  463  A),  but  a  skill  in  effecting 
pleasure,  like  cookery  (Tr.  154, 157;  462  B,  0,  D;  465  A);  though 
it  is  not  cookery  (Tr.  155 ;  462  E),  but  flattery,  and  like  cookery 
sophistical  (Tr.  155 ;  463  A) ;  said  to  be  an  image,  and  ugly  (Tr.  156 ; 
463  D,  E),  as  well  as  useless  (Tr.  177;  480  A);  unless  for  helping  an 
enemy  to  go  unpunished,  as  the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  him 
(Tr.  178 ;  481  A) ;  or  influencing  children,  women,  and  slaves  (Tr. 
204 ;  502  D) ;  as  being  flattery,  it  is  not  worthy  of  esteem  (ib.) ;  what 
is  it  among  the  Athenians,  and  in  popular  constitutions?  (Tr.  204 ; 
502  D,  E) ;  does  it  not  aim  to  gratify,  not  to  do  what  is  best  ?  (Tr.  205 ; 
502  E) ;  said  to  curry  favour  with  children  (ib.) ;  is  twofold,  accord- 
ing as  it  flatters  or  attempts  to  advise  well,  but  the  last  is  a  case 
which  seldom  or  never  arises  (Tr.  205 ;  503  A) ;  it  may  seciu:e  us  in 
the  courts  of  law,  but  is  not  the  thing  to  aim  most  at  (Tr.  214 ; 
511  B) ;  its  pomposity  (Tr.  214 ;  511  0) ;  the  loss  of  life  through 
lack  of  it  is  no  evil  (Tr.  227 ;  522  D) ;  its  fatUity  (Tr.  232 ;  527  C). 

Bhetoricians,  their  art  makes  converts,  not  by  teaching,  but  by  causing 
people  to  opine  (Tr.  i.  443;  Theset.  201  A,  B);  they  are  unable  to 
show  the  truth  adequately,  to  those  not  eye-witnesses  of  an  event, 
during  the  time  allotted  for  speaking  (ib.). 

Rhythm  and  melody  are  the  foundation  of  the  dance  (Tr.  v.  77 ;  Laws, 
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673  D,E);  rhythm  and  harmony  are  essential  to  life  (Tr.  i.  254  j 
Protag.  326  B) ;  what  rhythms  are  to  he  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
model  state  ?  (Tr.  ii.  82 ;  Kep.  400  A,  B) ;  connexion  of  rhythm  with 
emphasis,  cadence,  quantity,  and  the  employment  of  the  metrical 
feet,  iambus,  trochee,  and  dactyl;  also,  what  scansions  suit  illiberality 
and  insolence  ?  (ib.) ;  elegance  la  wholly  dependent  thereon  (Tr.  82 ; 
400  C),  and  on  its  being  assimilated  to  tbe  beautiful  in  diction 
(Tr.  83 ;  400  D) ;  whether  well  harmonized  or  not  (ib.),  words  are 
not  to  follow  the  rhythm,  but  rhythm  the  words  (ib.).  Bee  also  Article 
Harmony  and  Bhythm. 

Bich  men  and  bankers,  their  talk  worthless  (Tr.  iii.  475 ;  Symp.  173  C) ; 
the  rich  man  has  time  to  employ  and  retain  a  physician,  not  so  the 
poorer  artizan  (Tr.  ii.  88,  89;  Eep.  406  D,  E;  407  A);  he  is  not  a 
good'  warrior,  and  a  real  champion  would  dispose  of  many  such  foes 
(Tr.  105 ;  422  C) ;  the  really  rich  man  is  not  he  that  is  so  in  gold, 
but  in  a  good  and  soundly-intelligent  life  (Tr.  209,  222 ;  521  A ; 
532  B,  C). 

Kicher,  if  the  sciences  bring  about  such  a  result,  they  appear  to  take 
the  place  of  money  with  as  much  reason  as  gold  or  silver.  Those 
possessing  such  sciences  are  the  richer,  the  better  informed  wiU  some- 
times be  so  (Tr.  vi.  76 ;  Bryx.  402  E ;  403  A). 

Biches  are  not  to  be  valued  in  comparison  with  virtue  (Tr.  iv.  194 ; 
Menex.  240  D) ;  the  honours  of  parents  are  a  treasure  of  riches  and 
glory  to  children  (Tr.  204;  247  0);  to  get  riches  in  »  dream  (Tr.  i. 
500;  Lys.  218  C) ;  riches  do  not  bring  glory  to  their  possessor  who 
is  destitute  of  manliness ;  such  a  man  is  rich  for  another,  and  not  for 
himself  (Tr.  iv.  203;  Menex.  246  E);  riches  despised  by  Socrates 
(Tr.  iii.  563 ;  Symp.  216  D) ;  they  are  more  prized  by  those  who 
have  laboured  for  them  than  by  those  who  have  inherited  them 
(Tr.  ii.  5 ;  Bep.  330  C) ;  as  being  their  own  work  (ih.),  they  are  not 
good  for  a  bad  man,  but  only  for  the- good  (Tr.  6 ;  331  A) ;  they  con- 
tribute to  righteousness  (Tr.  7  ;  331  C),  which  is  more  precious  than 
gold  (Tr.  7  to  13;  332  B  to  336  E) ;  riches  and  poverty  have  both  a 
bad  influence  on  human  well-being  (Tr.  104 ;  421  D);  a  rich  potter 
wiU  he  idle  and  neglectful  (ib.) ;  if  too  poor  to  buy  tools,  he  wiU 
make  inferior  ware,  and  his  pupils  wiU  turn  out  bad  workmen  (Tr. 
104 ;  421  E) ;  riches  do  not  qualify  the  craftsman  to  meddle  in  state 
afbirs  (Tr.  118 ;  434  B) ;  though,  as  in  our  day,  they  may  enable  the 
successful  artizan  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter  (Tr. 
183;  495  B). 

Eidioule,  on  the  part  of  so-called  clever  and  crafty  persons,  of  the 
threatenings  of  unhappiness  in  a  future  state  (Tr.  i,  412;  Theset. 
177  A). 
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Bight,  what  ia,  ia  worthy  to  be  reiterated  twice  or  thrice  (Tr.  v.  S2S ; 
Laws,  957  A). 

and  left  hand,  why  should  there  be  any  difference,  but  for  the 

stupidity  of  nurses  and  mothers  ?  (Tr.  258 ;  Laws,  793  E) ;  right  and 
left  as  a  ground  of  classification  (Tr.  i.  344 ;  Phsedr.  266  A) ;  the 
reflections  &oni  water  or  mirrors  are  noticed  as  making  a  change  from 
left  to  right  (Tr.  ii.  351;  Tim.  46  B);  right  put  in  place  of  left 
sandal  (Tr.  i.  433;  Theset.  193  C) ;  right  for  left  in  reflection  from 
mirrors  (ib.). 

of  jury  challenge:  foreigners  are  to  receive  the  oaths  from 


foreigners  (Tr.  v.  512 ;  Laws,  949  B,  C). 
Bighteousness,  SMoioirlirn,  formed  like  a-aippoaitni,  iyaSotriini  (Gal.  T. 
22),  ayiuiriirri  (1  Thess.  iii.  13),  unaXoippoaivii  (Symp.  194  B),  (470- 
Baaivii)  Toneivoippovivti  (Bphes.  iv.  2),  from  the  adjective,  implying 
the  practical  exercise  of  the  quality  indicated,  is  usually  translated  by 
"justice,"  which  is  hardly  sufficiently  precise,  and  does  not  express 
the  personal  attribution.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  with  the  other 
parts  of  virtue,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  neitier  of  which  exactly 
convey  the  meaning  of  aai^poffirii  and  iivSpela.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked,  whether  righteousness  is  the  same  with  truth,  and 
giving  every  one  their  due,  or  is  it  an  acting  according  to  circum- 
stances for  the  best?  (Tr.  ii.  6 ;  Eep.  331  0) ;  is  it  the  doing  good  to 
friends  and  harm  to  enemies  ?  (Tr.  8 ;  332  D) ;  its  utility  in  war 
(Tr.  8 ;  332  E) ;  and  also  in  peace,  for  making  contracts  and  taking 
care  of  money  (Tr.  9 ;  333  A) ;  when  money  is  useless  (Tr.  9 ; 
333  D) ;  being  thus  made  out  to  be  useful  for  useless  things  (Tr.  9 ; 
333  E) ;  it  is  asserted  that  a  clever  guardian  of  property  ought  to  be 
clever  at  stealing  it  (Tr.  10 ;  334  A) ;  the  flrst  definition  is  repeated 
(Tr.  10 ;  334  B) ;  when  friends  and  foes  are  spoken  of,  are  real  or 
seeming  friends  and  foes  meant?  (Tr.  10 ;  334  C,  D,  B ;  335  A) ;  it 
is  now  said  to  be  the  doing  good  to  a  good  friend  and  evil  to  an  evil 
enemy  (ib.) ;  it  is  a  human  virtue  (Tr.  11 ;  335  C) ;  more  precious 
than  gold,  and  no  stretoh  of  courtesy  or  politeness  should  hinder  our 
continued  search  for  it  (Tr.  12;  336  E);  it  is  less  despotic  and 
illiberal  than  injustice  (Tr.  21 ;  344  C)  ;  declared  by  the  traducer  to 
be  not  quite  a  vice,  but  a  respectable  weakness  (Tr.  26 ;  348  D) ;  at 
this  observation  Socrates  expresses  his  wonder  (Tr.  26 ;  348  E) ;  if  ii 
is  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  wiU  be  a  stronger  thing  than  injustice 
(Tr.  29 ;  351  A) ;  can  a  city  retain  its  power  without  righteousness  ? 
(Tr.  29;  351 B);  it  produces  concord  and  friendship  (Tr.  30;  351 D); 
belongs  to  the  good,  and  is  sought  on  its  own  account,  and  for  its 
results  (Tr.  35  ;  358  A) ;  recapitulation  of  Tlirasymachus's  argument 
(Tr.  36 ;  358  C) ;  that  it  is  practised  reluctantly,  not  as  a  good  (Tr.  36 ; 
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858  E) ;  that  it  is  only  what  law,  the  device  of  the  weaker,  has 
settled  to  be  lawful  and  just  (358  E ;  see  Tr.  i.  180, 181 ;  Gorgias,  482 
C,  D,  E;  483  A,  B,  O,  D) ;  that  if  all  men  had  the  ring  of  Gyges, 
none  would  be  so  made  of  adamant  as  to  adhere  to  it  (Tr.  ii.  38 ;  Eep. 
360  B ;  Tr.  302 ;  612  B) ;  it  is  declared  that  dissimulation  is  prac- 
tised with  respect  tn  it  (Tr.  39;  360  D) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  com- 
mands the  approbation  of  the  gods  (Tr.  41 ;  363  A) ;  according  to 
MussBUs,  its  rewards  in  Hades  are  eternal  festivity  and  the  handing 
down  a  name  to  children's  children  (Tr.  42 ;  363  D) ;  it  is  praised  by 
the  poets  as  noble,  but  diflacnlt  and  laborious  (Tr.  43 ;  364  A) ;  how 
it  is  to  be  defended  (Tr.  46 ;  366  C) ;  not  praised  for  its  own  sake 
(Tr.  46 ;  366  C) ;  we  are  asked  to  show  what  it  does  by  its  own 
intrinsic  power  (Tr.  47 ;  367  B) ;  what  is  its  place  in  the  state  ?  (Tr. 
52 ;  372  A)  ;  how  does  it  originate,  and  how  is  it  fostered  ?  (Tr.  56 ; 
376  C) ;  the  poets  pronounce  it  to  be  a  foreign  or  aUen  good  (Tr.  72  ; 
392  A,  B),  but  a  personal  loss  (ib.) ;  we  must  first  know  what  it  is 
(Tr.  72;  392  C) ;  it  wUl  be  found  in  the  model  state  (Tr.  102; 
420  B)  ;  in  what  it  differs  from  injustice  (Tr.  Ill ;  427  D,  E);  how 
we  are  to  discover  it  (Tr.  114;  430  D);  graphic  account  of  the 
search  for  it  in  the  language  of  the  hunting  field  (Tr.  116,  117; 
432  B,  C,  D) ;  it  is  defined  to  be  sticking  to  one's  own  business 
(Tr.  117,  118,  128 ;  433  A,  D ;  434  A  ;  443  B) ;  it  contributes  to  the 
abiding  maintenance  of  moderation,  courage,  and  wisdom  in  the 
state  (Tr.  117 ;  433  B);  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  four  requisites 
of  virtue  renders  most  service  to  the  stote  (Tr.  118 ;  433  0) ;  these 
are  here  re-enumerated  (ib.) ;  it  rivals  in  efficacy  of  virtue  the  other 
three,  wisdom,  moderation,  and  courage  (Tr.  118,  119;  433  D,  E; 
435  B) ;  when  present  in  the  individual  man  (Tr.  119  ;  434  D,  E) ; 
it  sheds  light,  as  fire  from  flint,  on  what  is  present  in  the  state 
(Tr.  119;  435  A);  further  parallelism  of  individual  moderation, 
courage,  and  wisdom,  with  tliat  of  the  state  (Tr.  119  ;  435  B) ;  it  is 
a  doing  one's  own  work,  not  in  external  acts  merely,  but  in  harmo- 
nizing the  functions  of  the  soul  (Tr.  129*;  443  C,  D,  E);  righteous- 
ness and  injustice  are  to  the  soul  what  health  and  disease  are  to  the 
body  (Tr.  130  ;  444  D) ;  the  former  is  the  qualification  of  the  just 
man  (Tr.  158 ;  472  B) ;  it  is  sought  as  a  pattern  (Tr.  158 ;  472  C) 
and  ideal,  for  estimating  that  which  most  nearly  approaches  it,  not  as 
possible,  any  more  than  the  painter's  ideal  (Tr.  158 ;  472  C,  D) ;  it 
requires  a  long  circuit  to  estimate  it  fully  (Tr.  193  ;  504  C) ;  there  is 
one  essential  Ene  which  is  greater  than  it  (Tr.  193;  504  D),  viz., 
"  the  good,"  by  which  the  "just "  and  aU  other  endowments  are  ren- 
dered useful  (Tt  193 ;  505  A) ;  it  is  very  important  to  make  use  of 
exact  research  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment  (Tr.  193;  504  E); 
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righteoueness  and  injusiioe,  with  their  tendency  to  happiness  ot 
misery,  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  examination  of  the  several  forms  of 
polities  and  their  embodiment  in  the  individual  (Tr.  234 ;  545  A) ; 
righteousness  is  involved  in  the  question  about  poetic  imitation 
(Tr.  298 ;  €08  B) ;  having  stripped  it  of  its  rewards  and  esteem, 
and  not  complicated  the  argument  with  these,  as  Homer  and  Hesiod 
are  said  to  have  done  (Tr.  39  to  42 ;  361  A,  B  ;  360  B  ;  363  D),  it  is 
found  to  be  absolutely  best  for  the  soul,  whether  the  man  possesses 
the  ring  of  Gyges  and  helmet  of  Pluton  or  not  (Tr.  301 ;  611  B) ;  we 
shall  no  longer  grudge  her  her  rewards  frbm  men  and  gods,  living 
and  dying,  and  Socrates  demands  the  interest  of  his  Principal,  where 
he  allowed  the  just  man  to  seem  unjust,  and  the  unjust  man  just,  aa 

V  matters  immaterial  to  the  controversy  (Tr.  303;  6120,  D);  righteous- 
ness does  not  lie  hid  from  the  gods  (Tr.  303 ;  612  C,  E) ;  to  the  god- 
beloved  all  that  they  confer  happens  for  the  best,  if  no  taint  attaches 
from  former  transgressions  (Tr.  303 ;  613  A) ;  poverty,  disease,  and 
seeming  ill  all  issue  in  certain  good  to  the  righteous,  Uving  or  dead 
(Tr.  303;  613  A).  Compare  "  all  things  work  together  for  good"  of 
Scripture.  They  are  never  neglected  by  the  gods,  whom  they  strive 
to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  (ib.) ;  the  unjost  man  is  in  the  oppo- 

'  site  predicament  (Tr.  303 ;  613  B)  ;  let  us  now  look  at  rewards  on 
the  human  side  from  men  (Tr.  303;  612  C;  613  B);  the  just  are 
fleet  runners,  who  come  in  well  at  last,  crowned,  and  carrying  off  the 
prize  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  (Tr.  304;  613  0);  but  the  highest 
hujnan  honours  are  nothing  to  those  in  a  future  state  (Tr.  304; 
614  A).  The  speaker  now  proceeds  to  narrate  the  fable  of  Er,  who, 
while  in  a  swoon,  journeys  to  the  other  world,  and  brings  back  an 
account  of  the  final  judgment  (Tr.  304  to  312 ;  614  B  to  621  O) ; 
these  final  rewards  depend  on  onr  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  our  passing  the  river  of  Iiethe  unpolluted,  and  striving 
to  look  constantly  upwards,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  all 
good,  as  friends  to  ourselves  and  the  gods,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
After  this  we  shall,  like  victors  bearing  palms,  be  led  round  ty 
assembled  crowds  of  friends,  and  carry  off  the  rewards  of  holy  living, 
and  there,  in  our  thousand  years'  journey,  the  narrator  prays  that  we 
may  fare  well  (Tr.  312;  621  0,  D);  teachers  of  righteousness  are 
spoken  of  (Tr.  iv.  468;  Cleit.  407  B);  if  like  virtue,  it  is  to  be 
taught  (ib.) ;  according  to  what  is  here  said,  it  is  the  part  of  right- 

I    eousness  to  injure  enemies  and  to  do  good  to  friends  (Tr.  472 ;  410  A) , 

/ .  but  this  is  again  denied,  as  it  operates  for  the  good  of  all  men  (ib.) ; 
said  by  an  objector  to  be  praised  without  being  known  (Ts.  478; 
410  C).  Plato  has  several  times  enforced  the  Christian  precept  of 
doing  good  to  enemie?  as  well  as  friends. 
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Ring  seal  impressed  on  the  tablet  of  the  •mind  (Tr.  i.  433 ;  Theset. 
193  C) ;  ring  of  Gyges  (Tr.  ii.  38 ;  Eep.  359  D,  E ;  360  A,  B) ;  sup- 
position of  two  such  (ib,);  also  further  application  of  the  figure 
(Tr.  302  ;  612  B). 

Einging  crockery,  to  see  if  it  is  sound  (Tr.  i.  415  ;  Theset,  179  D) ;  or 
metal  (Tr.  iv.  87  ;  Phileb.  55  C). 

Bites,  purifications,  mysteries  are  disparaged  by  the  side  of  moderation, 
rigliteousness,  manliness,  and  wisdom,  which  are  more  effective  as 
preparatives  or  purifiers.  He  who  is  uninitiated,  and  has  not  been 
perfectly  complete  in  these,  mil  indeed  lie  in  the  mud  gulf  in  Hades. 

■  There  are  many  rod  bearers,  but  few  inspired  mystse  (Tr.  i.  68 ; 
Ph^d.  69  B,  C,  D  ;  see  also  Tr.  320 ;  244  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  Tr.  v.  296; 
Laws,  815  A,  B,  0 ;  Tr.  ii.  44,  45  ;  Eep.  365  A ;  366  A). 

Rivals.    See  Summary,  page  216. 

Roads,  public,  to  be  made  and  kept  in  good  order  (Tr.  v.  206 ;  Laws, 
761  A). 

Robbers,  will  they  hold  together  without  justice  among  themselves? 
(Tr.  u.  29,  30 ;  Eep.  351  C ;  352  0). 

Rock,  oracular  (Tr.  i.  355 ;  Phsedr.  275  B  ;  Tr.  22  ;  Apol.  34  D ;  Tr.  ii, 
233  ;  Rep.  544  D). 

Eod  bearers  in  the  mysteries  are  many  as  compared  with  the  true 
worshippers  (Tr.  i.  68;  Phsed.  69  0,  D). 

Rulers,  or  guardians,  are  to  have  the  power  of  judging  about  suits,  so 
that  no  one  may  acquire  the  property  of  another,  or  be  deprived  of  his 
own  (Tr.  ii.  118  ;  Rep.  433  B) ;  they  require  exalted  powers  to  dis- 
diarge  their  duties  (Tr.  143 ;  459  0) ;  they  may  employ  falsehood  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ruled  (ib.) ;  they  are  to  keep  secret  all  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  (Tr.  144 ;  459  E) ;  KardiTTams 
rav  apxivToiv,  the  footing  of  rulers  has  to  be  redetailed  (Tr.  191 ; 
502  E) ;  they  are  to  be  fond  of  their  states,  exercised  in  pleasures  and 

■  pains,  tried,  like  gold  in  the  fire  (Tr.  191;  503  A);  they  are  to  be 
honoured,  living  and  dead  (ib.);  they  will  accede  to  power  in  our 
model  state  as  to  a  necessary  duty,  and  as  having  higher  views  than 
mferely  to  rule  (Tr.  209 ;  520  E) ;  they  are  to  be  rich,  not  in  gold,  but 
truly  in  the  graces  of  life  (Tr.  209,  100 ;  521  A ;  416  D,  B) ;  it  U 
impossible  for  beggars  and  persons  hungering  after  private  advantage 
to  accede  to  the  helm  of  aflairs,  and  to  snatch  thence  the  Good.  Love 
of  rule,  per  se,  is  fetal  to  the  man  and  to  those  he  rules  (ib.);  those 
who  do  not  love  power  are  those  who  should  attain  it,  not  those  who 
fight  for  it  (Tr.  .209 ;  521  B) ;  mere  stereotyped  characters,  who  are 
destitute  of  the  power  of  question  and  reply,  are  not  to  be  masters 
over  men  (Tr.  224 ;  534  D)  ;  dialectics,  and  the  studies  which  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  Being  and  the  Good,  should  be  enforced  upon  those 
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who  are  reliable,  courageous,  and  well-forined  (Tt.  225;  535  A); 
and  on  souls  well  bom,  severe  in  morals,  quick  at  learning,  who  are 
more  dismayed  at  study  than  at  bodily  toils  (Tr.  225 ;  535  B) ;  on 
those  who  have  quick  memories,  are  persevering,  laborious,  studioua, 
and  highly  endowed,  while  the  want  of  these  qualities  has  brought 
teproach  on  philosophy  (Tr.  225 ;  535  C) ;  .the  good  ruler  is  not  one 
who  loves  bodily  or  mental  labour  exclusively  (Tr.  226 ;  535  D) ;  he 
must  not  be  lame,  bastard  in  respect  of  moderation,  courage,  and 
magnanimity  (Tr.  226 ;  536  A,  B) ;  if  such  as  are  not  sound  of  limb 
and  intellect  are  selected,  reproach  is  heaped  on  philosophy  (Tr.  226; 
536  B,  C) ;  rulers  must  compel  the  community  and  individuals  to 
labour  at  philosophy,  but  when  occasion  demands,  to  toil  in  political 
labours  as  a  necessary  and  not  merely  honourable  duty,  and  to  train 
up  and  rear  others  to  fill  their  place  (Tr.  230 ;  5i0  B) ;  at  death 
rulers  are  to  be  honoured  with  sacrifices,  as  dsemons,  or  blessed  and 
divine  persons  (Tr.  231 ;  540  C) ;  they  may  be  both  male  and  female, 
and  are,  while  in  conuuand,  to  have  no  .private  houses  or  property  as 
guardians  (Tr.  232 ;  543  B;  see  also  Tr.  100 ;  416  C,  D,  B). 

Euliug  power  is  more  ancient  and  honourable  than  that  which  is  ruled,  and 
the  guiding  power  than  that  which  is  guided  (Tr.  vi.  16 ;  Epin.  980  E). 

Bursrl  guardians  are  to  have  the  care  of  things  connected  with  agricul- 
ture (Tr.  V.  208 ;  Laws,  762  A). 


Sacrifices,  unbloody.  After  touching  the  doctrine  of  development  and 
of  spontaneous  generation,  and  asking  whether  there  was  a  time  in 
which  animals  did  not  devour  one  another,  he  alludes  to  the  still 
extant  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  contrasted  with  a  period  when 
men  abstained  from  flesh  as  a  thing  unholy  to  be  eaten,  and  as 
polluting  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  some  lives,  he  says,  were  called 
Orphic,  by  virtue  of  their  employing  only  things  without  life  (Tr.  v. 
248 ;  Laws,  782  B,  0,  D). 

Sailor  is  not  such  from  the  love  of  saiUng,  but  for  the  wealth  it  pro- 
cures (Tr.  i.  160 ;  Gorg.  467  D) ;  a  sailor  is  not  such  because  he  sails 
in  a  ship,  but  because  he  understands  his  profession  (Tr.  ii.  18 ;  Eep. 
841  D) ;  their  loose,  low-life  habits  (Tr.  i.  819 ;  Phsedr.  243  0). 

Same,  that  which  is  always  so  is  uncreated.  "  Things  being  thus,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  one  thing,  or  a  unity  possessing  a  per- 
manent character,  uncreated  and  indissoluble,  that  receives  into 
itself  no  other  nature  from  any  quarter,  nor  is  ever  absorbed  in  any 
other,  is  invisible,  and  in  no  other  way  perceivable  by  sense,  and 
which  intellect  alone  can  cognise.  TJbiere  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
which  is  like  named,  reisembling  it,  which  is  sensible,  created,  always 
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in  motion,  bom  in  one  place,  perishing  in  another,  appreciable  only 
to  sense  and  perception  through  the  senses ;  \rhile  there  is  a  third 
existence,  that  of  space,  indissoluble,  and  furnishing  a  seat  for  all 
things  generated,  itself  not  an  object  of  sense,  but  apprehended  by  a 
sort  of  pseudo  reasoning,  to  which  we  trust  with  effort,  and  which  we 
look  on  as  a  sort  of  dreamy  existence,  asserting  at  the  same  time  that 
whatever  is  produced  must  of  necessity  be  wholly  in  some  spot  and 
occupy  space"  (Tr.  ii.  358,  359;  Tim.  52  A,  B). 

game  and  like  are  attributes  of  the  divine  (Tr.  iii.  211;   Statesm. 
269  B  ;  270  A). 

Sameness,  is  it  characteristic  of  the  existent?  (Tr.  iii.  154;  Sophist, 

249  B) ;  is  allied  to  standing  still  (Tr.  154 ;  249  C) ;  tke  soul  s  rela- 

■  tion  to  it  (ib.) ;  invariable  as  a  characteristic  of  existence,  but  falls 

'■  to  the  ground  if  nothing  partakes  of  anything  else  (Tr.  158 ;  252  A). 

Satyric  drama  (Tr.  iii.  574;  Symp.  222  D). 

Scandal  has  generally  some  foundation  (Tr.  i.  5 ;  Apol.  19  C). 

Scattered  to  the  winds  in  these  few  days  (Tr.  i.  38 ;  Orito,  49  A). 

Scepticism  as  to  the  soul's  separate  existence  (Tr.  i.  69 ;  Phsad-  70  A. 
See  Beligion). 

Science  or  knowledge,  ivuTT'ltii.rj,  is  said  to  be  like  itself,  or  otherwise 
our  argument  would  go  for  naught,  while  we  ourselves  are  only  saved 
on  a  plank  of  the  shipwrecked  reasoning  (Tr.  iv.  8 ;  Phileb.  14  A) ; 
arts  and  right  opinions  hold  the  fourth  place  (Tr.  107 ;  66  0)  ; 
science  is  either  theory  or  practice  (Tr.  iii.  191 ;  Statesm.  858  E) ; 
injunctory  or  critical  (Tr.  194 ;  260  B,  0,  D)  ;  science,  when  not  the 
highest  and  best,  is  injurious  (Tr.  iv.  390 ;  Alcib.  II.  146  E) ;  it  im 
proves  oratory  (Tr.  i.  348;  Phsedr.  269  D);  false  science  distin- 
guished from  true  (Tr.  145 ;  Gorg.  454  D,  E) ;  what  it  is,  defined. 
Theodoras  the  mathematician  teaches,  and  so  do  the  arts  of  other 
artizans  (Tr.  374  ;  Theaet.  146  D);  this  is  not  what  we  want  to  know, 
but  what  pure  abstract  science  is  in  itself  (Tr,  375 ;  146  E) ;  is  it  the 
same  as  perception  ?  (Tr.  381,  424  ;  151  E ;  152  A ;  186  0,  D) ;  is  it 
true.opinion?(Tr.  425;  187  C);  it  cannot  exist  without  a  perception 
of  difference  between  things,  and  this  implies  memory  (Tr.  73; 
Phffido,  73  C) ;  it  does  not  look  to  the  advantage  of  the  stronger, 
but  rather  of  the  weaker  (Tr.  ii.  19;  Eep.  342  C);  is  the  great  pre- 
server (Tr.  i.  288 ;  Protag.  357  A). 

Sea  described  as  impassable  and  viscous  where  Atlantis  subsided  (Tr.  ii. 
415;  Oritlas,  108  E). 

, captain  does  not  boast  when  he  has  landed  his  passengers 

safely  (Tr.  i.  215;  Gorg.  512  B). 

.  ports,  their  objeotionableness  and  advantageousness  (Tr.  v.  121 ; 


Laws,  705  A,  B). 
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Sea  sickness,  in  which  men  give  tbemBelvea  up  to  be  trod  ou,  or  to 
any  usage  (Tr.  i.  430 ;  Theiet.  191  A). 

Seal,  to  set  one  on  anything  choice  (Tr.  iii.  191 ;  Statesm.  258  C) ;  ring 
seals  (Tr.  i.  433;  Theset.  193  C>. 

Second  childhood  (Tr.  vl.  45 ;  Axiooh.  367  B). 

Secondary  causes,  ascent  from  them  to  a  first  cause  (Tr.  vi.  16 ;  Epinom. 
981  A)  ;  secondary  functions  of  bodies,  such  aa  growth,  decay,  reso- 
lution and  composition,  and  qualities  such  as  hot,  cold,  light,  heavy, 
hard,  soft,  &c.,  contrasted  with  those  primary  functions  of  soul  which 
are  expressed  by  to  will,  to  ponder,  to  watch  anxiously,  to  counsel,  to 
think,  to  feel  (Tr.  v.  426 ;  Laws,  897  A). 

Seeking  ti-uth  insisted  on  (Tr.  iii.  28 ;  Meno.  86  B,  C). 

Seeming  health  of  body  and  soul  (Tr.  i.  156 ;  Gorg.  463  E  ;  464  A) ; 
seeming  to  be  wise,  or  thinking  oneself  wise  (Tr.  7,  8 ;  Apol,  21  0 ; 
21  E) ;  those  who  seemed  to  have  the  highest  reputation  or  to  be 
somewhat  said  to  be  the  most  destitute  of  wisdom,  and  those  of 
inferior  reputation  far  more  intelligent  (Tr.  8 ;  22  A). 

Selection  of  breeding  stock  (Tr.  v.  167 ;  Laws,  735  E) ;  selection  of 
rulers  (Tr.  ii.  224;  Eep.  534  D,  and  following;  also  Tr.  86;  404, 
and  following,  and  elsewhere). 

Self,  conquest  of,  is  the  best  of  all  conquests  (Tr.  v.  4 ;  Laws,  626  E) ; 
shall  we  not  cause  the  man  to  come  off  victor  in  a  struggle  with  his 
own  passions,  and  by  fighting  against  his  customary  habits,  and 
gaining  the  mastery  over  them,  thus  to  become  complete  in  courage, 
who  otherwise  would  never  be  half  himself  on  the  side  of  virtue  ? 
(Tr.  37 ;  647  D) ;  self-murder  highly  reprehensible  (Tr.  387 ;  873  0) ; 
self-interest  or  regai-d  is  the  source  of  all  a  man's  faults  (Tr.  160 ; 
731  E);  if  a  man  rules  the  state  as  irresponsible,  or  only  self 
amenable,  he  will  never  cherish  the  common  good,  but  follow  his 
own.  His  mortal  nature  will  always  impel  him  to  avaiice,  and  self- 
interest  causing  him  to  shun  pain  unreasonably  will  make  him  prefer 
personal  ease  to  what  is  juster  and  better  (Tr.  390  ;  875  A,  B,  C) ; 
pleasures,  pains,  and  desires  characterise  us  as  human  beings,  and  a 
man  is  not  to  play  the  deserter  in  the  battle  of  life  (Tr.  162  ;  732  E ; 
733  A) ;  most  persons  are  drawn  to  that  which  most  resembles  them- 
selves (Tr.  227;  773  B,  C);  self-knowledge  declared  to  be  difficult 
(Tr.  iv.  358 ;  Alcib.  1. 129  A) ;  the  Delphic  precept  '■  Know  thyself  " 
(Tr,  iv.  439;  Hipparoh.  228  B;  Tr.  i.  273;  Protag.  343  B;  Tr.  it. 
128;  Charm.  164  D;  Tr.  iv.  74;  Phileb.  48  C;  Tr.  i.  304;  Phadr. 
229  E  ;  Tr.  iv.  429 ;  Rivals,  138  A). 

Sensations  unfelt  (Tr.  vi.  160  ;  Tim.  Loor.  100  B). 

Senses,  each  of  them  only  excite  in  us  one  kind  of  sentiency  (Tr.  i. 
423 ;  Tlieifit.  186  B) ;  what  is  common  to  the  sense  perceptions  is  only 
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known  by  reflection  and  comparison,  by  reasoning  and  deduction,  and 
by  repeated  experience,  both  in  men  and  beasts  (Tr.  424 ;  186  C), 
whereas  sentiency  begins  at  birth  (ib.) ;  sensuous  perception  is  not 
knowledge  or  science  (Tr.  424 ;  186  D).  Truth  only  got  at  by  syllo- 
gistic deduction  (ib.) ;  the  senses  will  not  distinguish  differences  in 
large  numbers  or  masses,  only  thought  (Tr.  436;  195  E);  do  the 
senses  impart  truth  to  men?  (Tr.  63 ;  Phsed.  65  B) ;  what  grotmd  of 
exactness  or  distinctness  have  we  elsewhere  ?  (ib.) ;  can  they  recog- 
nise the  Good  and  Fair  ?  (Tr.  64 ;  65  D) ;  can  you  touch  magnitude, 
health,  strength,  or  any  real  existence  with  your  hands?  (ib.) ;  do 
brain  and  senses  ehmiuate  thought?  (Tr.  102;  96  B);  the  intima- 
tions of  the  senses  in  many  eases  make  no  call  on  the  intellect  for 
their  consideration,  while  in  other  cases  the  appeal  is  wholly  to  the 
intellect,  where  the  senses  6ire  no  true  or  sound  test  (Tr.  ii.  210 ; 
Hep.  522  B)  ;  the  opponent  wrongly  supposes  that  distant  or  shadowy 
objects  are  referred  to  (ib.) ;  Socrates  explains  that  where  the  sense 
impression  is  simple  and  does  not  call  up  a  feeling  of  opposition,  no 
aid  is  got  from  the  intellect,  but  that  this  is  called  in  when  we  con- 
ceive of  it  as  one  or  many,  or  near  or  far  off  (Tr.  212,  213 ;  523  C ; 
524  E) ;  a  finger  is  merely  a  finger,  whether  little  or  middle  or 
second,  or  thick  or  thin,  or  placed  at  the  extremity  or  near  at  hand. 
The  soul  of  the  masses  is  not  compelled  to  question  the  intellect  as  to 
what  constitutes  t>  finger  (Tr.  212;  528  D);  when,  however,  the 
relative  conditions  of  size,  distance,  place,  thickness  and  hardness  are 
considered,  does  tie  sense  faculty  alone  enable  us  to  judge  of  these  ? 
(Tr.  212 ;  523  E) ;  the  same  faculty  of  sense  conveys  the  impression 
of  these  opposite  states  in  the  same  body,  and  the  intellect  alone  can 
decide  whether  they  are  one  or  two  (Tr.  213,  212 ;  524  A,  B,  0,  D ; 
523  E) ;  to  which  of  these  classes  do  number  and  unity  belong  ?  (ib.) ; 
a  visible  unity  or  tangible  unity  cannot  lead  to  essential  existence 
any  more  than  the  bare  sight  or  touch  of  a  finger  (Tr.  213 ;  524  D) ; 
reflection  is  called  into  play  when  two  opposed  impressions  are  placed 
side  by  side  (Tr.  214;  624  E;  also  Tr.  212.;  523  C);  it  is  thus,  too, 
when  we  ask  ourselves  what  absolute  oneness  is,  leading  us  to  con-- 
template  reality  (ib.) ;  vision  exhibits  objects  as  one  or  many,  and 
computation  has  to  do  wholly  with  number  (Tr.  214 ;  525  A). 

Sensible  qualities  described  (Tr.  vi.  160;  Tim.  Loor.  100  B,  D);  touch 
the  chief  agent  in  determining  them  (ib.) ;  what  is  recognised  by  its  sen- 
sible properties  is  what  is  created  and  decays  (Tr.  ii.  332  ;  Tun.  28  A). 

Sepulchres  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  cumber  the  land  and  lessen  the 
earth's  productiveness  (Tr.  v.  528,  529;  Laws,  958  D,  E;  959  A). 

Beriphian,  the  answer  made  by  Themistocles  to  his  carping  objection 
(Tr.  u.  5;  Eep.  330  A). 
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Serpents,  the  charming  of  (Tr.  it  35 :  Eep.  358  B). 

and  stonea  less  divine  than  men  (Tr.  iv.  459  ;  Hinos,  319  A ; 

Tr.  ui.  77;  Euthyd.  291  B). 
Serum  of  the  blood,  bile,  phlegm,  tears,  sweat  (Tr.  ii.  896;    Tim. 

82  A). 
Servants  and  masters.    He  who  has  never  been  a  servant  can  never 

become  a  praiseworthy  master.    We  must  be  servants  to  the  laws, 

the  service  of  the  gods,  and  to  our  seniors  (Tr.  v.  210 ;  Laws,  762 

D,  E)  ;    a  master  or  mistress  should  be  up  before  his  servants 

(Tr.  283  ;  808  A,  B,  C);  change  of  servants'  names  made  arbitrarily 

as  with  us  (Tr.  iii.  284 ;  Cratyl.  384  D). 
Service,  divine,  uses  of;  does  it  make  the  gods  better?  (Tr.  i.  472; 

Euthyp.  13  0);  what  are  its  effects?  (Tr.  473,  474;   13  E;   14  C, 

D,B). 
Seven  wise  men  of  Greece  (Tr.  i.  273 ;  Protag.  343  A). 
Sex  and  its  instincts  (Tr,  v.  245  ;  Laws,  783  A). 
Sexual  gratification  is  the  keenest  and  most  maddening  of  the  passions 

(Tr.  ii.  85 ;  Eep.  403  A). 
Shadows,  to  fight  with  (Tr.  i.  4 ;  Apol.  18  D). 
Shadow  of  an  ass  (Phsedr.  260  C) ;  shadowy  sketch  (Tr.  iii.  467 ;  Farm. 

165  0 ;  Tr.  i.  68 ;  Phsed.  69  B ;  Tr.  ii.  44,  292  ;  Eep.  365  C ;  602  D ; 

Tr.  ii.  414  ;  Critias,  107  0). 
Sliame  exists  with  fear,  not  necessarily  «ce  vena  (Tr.  i.  471 ;  Euthyp. 

12  C). 
Shepherd's  pipe  of  reed  (Tr;  ii.  81 ;  Eep.  399  D) ;  Apollo's  instaniment 

prefeiTed  to  the  pipe  of  Marsyas  (Tr.  82 ;  399  E). 
Shifting  one's  ground  in  a  representation  or  argument  (Tr.  i.  340 ; 

Phoedr.  262  A,  B) ;  ground  said  to  sliift  from  under  a  man  (Tr.  469 ; 

Euthyp.  11  B) ;  or  like  the  statues  of  Deedalus,  arguments  take  to 

their  heels  (Tr.  470;  11  C,  D). 
Ship  before  the  gale  (Tr.  i.  268;  Protag.  337  E ;  Tr.  vi.  103 ;  Sisyph. 

389  0) ;  too  much  sail  to  ships  (Tr.  v.  102;  Laws,  691  0,  D). 
Short  speeches  (Tr.  iii.  237 ;  Statesm.  286  E) ;  sliort  apothegms  (Tr.  i. 

273 ;  Protag.  343  A,  B ;  see  Arts.  Gnomes,  7<'wei  ahvTiv) ;  Socrates 

prefera  short  speeches  (Tr.  264 ;  Protag.  334  D,  E  i ;  we  need  not  at 

present  value  short  speaking  more  than  length,  for  it  would  be  absurd 

to  prefer  the  shorter  and  vile  before  the  best  (Tr.  v.  408 ;  Laws, 

887  B). 
Sibyl,  named  (Tr.  i.  319;  Phsedr.  244  B;  Tk  iv.  407;  Theag.  124  E). 
Sick  man  is  not  allowed  by  his  doctor  to  eat  or  drink  what  he  pleases 

(Tr.  i.  207;  Gorg.  505  A). 
Side  of  the  double  of  a  square,  what  ?  (Tr.  iii.  21  to  23;  Meno.  82  B, 

C,  D,  E;  83  A,  B,  0 ;  Tr.  vi.  102 ;  Sisyph.  388  E). 
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Sight,  its  keeuneas  (Tr.  1.  327 ;  Plijedr.  250  D)  ;  sight,  in  the  abstract, 
as  capable  of  self-seeing  ^Tr.  iv.  132, 134 ;  Charm.  167  0 ;  168  E ; 
Tr.  365 ;  Alcib.  I.  132  D).    Shak.,  "  that  most  keen  spirit  of  sense." 

Similes  are  apt  to  mislead  (Tr.  iii.  126 ;  Sophist,  231  A). 

Simonides,  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  269,  270,  272,  273;  Protag.  339  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E ;  340  B ;  342  A ;  343  C) ;  translation  firom  (Tr.  275 ;  345  C). 

Simplicity  is  content  with  truth,  whether  from  oracular  oai  or  rock 
(Tr.  i.  355 ;  Phssdr.  275  B) ;  quotation  from  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  163). 

Sin,  its  sources  and  remedies ;  soul  is  the  cause  of  good  and  evil,  beauty 
and  deformity,  just  and  unjust.  We  will  at  least  insist  on  two  souls , 
one  which  acts  as  a  benefactress,  the  other  as  a  malignant  principle 
(Tr.  V.  426,  427  ;  Laws,  896  E ;  897  B) ;  is  cured  by  suffering,  both 
here  and  in  Hades  (Tr.  i.  229 ;  Gorg.  525  B) ;  but  extreme  sin  is  not 
curable,  and  its  doom  is  of  use  as  a  warning  (Tr.  i.  230 ;  525  C). 

Sirens  seated  on  the  planetary  spheres  each  utter  a  note  of  the  chord, 
making  the  inaudible  music  of  the  spheres  (Tr.  ii.  307 ;  Bep.  617  B) ; 
are  accompanied  by  the  Fates  (Tr.  308 ;  617  0). 

■  are  spoken  of  not  only  as  accompanying  the  motions  of  the 

spheres  and  singing  as  they  roU  in  conjunction  with  the  Fates,  but 
as  themselves  charmed  (Tr.  ii.  308 ;  Eep.  617  B,  C),  so  as  to  prefer  in 
the  lower  world  to  listen  to  the  loeoZft  of  words  and  wisdom  ofFluton 
(Tr.  iii.  320 ;  Cratyl.  403  D,  B).  We  have  here  a  very  striking  and 
characteristic  instance  of  the  way  in,  which  the  etymologies  of  the 
Cratylus  are  made  suggestive.  Plato's  aim  is  clearly  to  make  room 
for  a  pregnant  thought  rather  than  to  play  the  mere  grammarian. 
See  Pluton. 

Sisters  can  only,  in  the  system  of  communism,  cohabit  with  brothers 
when  this  has  been  settled  by  lot  or  the  oracle  (Tr.  ii.  146 ;  Eep. 
461  D). 

SiSYPHns.    See  Summary,  page  243. 

Sketches  in  pencil  viewed  as  one  and  similar  by  those  who  stand  at  a 
distance  (Tr.  iii.  467 ;  Parm.  165  C). 

SkUl  without  teaching  (Tr.  iv.  157 ;  Laches,  185  E). 

SkiUed  persons  only  command  a  hearing  (Tr.  i.  248 ;  Protag.  319  C). 

SMn  deep  only  and  trifling  (Tr.  i.  191 ;  Gorg.  492  C). 

Slaves  and  slavery.  We  should  acquire  slaves  as  good  and  well-disposed 
SB  possible,  for  many  slaves  being  better  than  some  brothers  and 
sons,  have  proved  the  salvation  of  their  masters,  their  possessions, 
and  their  whole  families.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that 
nothing  is  sound  in  the  soul  of  a  slave,  and  that  no  confidence  should 
be  reposed  in  them — 

»  Wide  seeing  Zeus  has  stripped  of  half  their  mind 
The  men  to  slavery's  hopeless  lot  consigned  " 
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(Tr.  V.  233 ;  Laws,  776  D,  E ;  777  A) ;  relations  of  master  and  slave 
(Tr.  234 ;  -777  B)  ;  provieions  about  them  (Tr.  285 ;  777  D,  E) ;  we 
are  not  to  play  or  trifle  with  them  (Tr.  235  ;  778  A)  ;  punishment  of 
Blaves  (Tr.  378 ;  868  B) ;  where  a  slave  is  killed  or  wronged  by 
another  (Tr.  385;  872  C);  rules  respecting  the  purchase  of  slaves 
when  unsound  (Tr.  461 ;  916  A) ;  but  no  warranty  is  to  be  given  to 
a  physician  or  gymnast,  who  can  judge  for  themselves  (Tr.  461 ; 
916  B). 

Sleep  of  death,  without  dreams,  a  great  gain,  particularly  to  the  bad 
man  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  40  C,  D,  E). 

Snares,  to  escape  all,  not  easy,  a  proverb  (Tr.  iii.  126 ;  Sopliist,  231  C). 

Society,  its  antiquity  and  slow  growth  (Tr.  v.  81 ;  Laws,  677  E)  ; 
originally  there  was  an  infinite  solitude  and  land  unbounded.  Pew 
were  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  simple  in  character,  without  artificial 
wants,  or  any  temptations  to  injustice,  they  were  religious,  unsus- 
pecting, artless,  and  brave,  without  written  laws  (Tr.  84 ;  679  B ; 
Tr.  84 ;  680  A.,  and  following).  , 

Socrates,  a  spiritualist  by  aid  of  his  diemon,  which  put  him  on  a  par  in 
this  respect  with  the  most  approved  modem  thaumaturgists  (Tr.  iv. 
412 ;  Theag.  128  D) ;  fatal  examples  of  not  listening  to  his  warn- 
ings were  Oharmides,  son  of  Glaucus,  Timarehua,  brother  of  Cleito- 
marchus,  the  destruction  of  the  army  in  Sicily,  Samnio  (Tr.  413  to 
416 ;  128  E  to  131  A) ;  spoken  of  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  indicted 
therefor  (Tr.  i.  458 ;  Euthyp.  2  0);  injuring  Socrates  is  a  violence 
done  to  the  city  in  its  very  vitals,  at  the  heart  and  core  (Tr.  459 ; 
3  A) ;  charged  with  being  a  maker  of  gods  (Tr.  459 ;  3  B),  and  a 
despiser  of  the  old  (ib.)  ;  his  daemon  (ib.) ;  the  Athenians  will 
pardon  his  wisdom  but  not  his  teaching,  though  he  does  not  regard 
being  made  a  laughing-stock  (Tr.  459 ;  3  0);  teaches  without  fee 
indiscriminately.  This  impeachment  is  more  than  a  laughing  matter, 
and  may  tax  the  foresight  of  the  prophets  (Tr.  460 ;  3  D) ;  specimens 
of  his  humour  (Tr.  474  to  476 ;  14  0,  D ;  15  E) ;  of  his  irony  (Tr.  iy. 
407,  408 ;  Theag.  125  A,  D) ;  will  prove  a  cleverer  artist  than 
Dsedalus  (Tr.  i.  470 ;  Euthyp.  11  D) ;  he  declares  that  he  knows 
most  of  the  science  of  love  matters  (Tr.  iv.  412 ;  Theag.  128  A) ;  his 
detection  of  Fhsedrus  with  the  speech  of  Lysias  in  his  pocket,  primed 
for  reciting  it  (Tr.  i.  303 ;  Phtedr.  228  B) ;  allusion  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  country  and  preference  for  a  town  life  (Tr.  804,  305 ;  230  B, 
D) ;  his  inattention  (Tr.  808 ;  234  D) ;  his  pretended  ignorance, 
being  like  a  veise  filled  from  other  fountains  than  his  own  (Tr.  810 ; 
235  D ;  so  Tr.  iv.  412 ;  Theag.  128  A) ;  his  want  of  volubUity  (Tr.  i. 
313 ;  Phsedr.  238  0) ;  his  recantation  of  what  he  has  said  derogatory  of 
Love  (Tr.  318 ;  248  A) ;  his  desire  to  view  all  sides  of  a  question  (ib.) ; 
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ftirther  irony  (Tr.  iii.  11;  Meno.  76  B);  self-depreciation  (ib.); 
stationary  habits  (Tr.  18;  80  B;  Tr.  i.  304;  Phsedr.  230  B)  ;  com- 
mendation of  his  moral  influence,  and  the  chaim  of  his  conversation 
(Tr.  iv.  412 ;  Theag.  128  C) ;  further  praise  of  him  (Tr.  iv.  150,  162  ; 
Laoh.  181  B ;  189  B) ;  the  justest  man  of  his  time  (Tr.  500;  Epist. 
vii.  824  E)  ;  praise  of  a  consistent  life  like  his  la  all  its  harmony  and 
Doric  simplicity  (Tr.  161;  Lach.  188  0,  D);  Socrates  is  charged 
with  minomg  arguments  (Tr.  251 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  800  E);  with  pro-, 
dncing  sawdust  and  clippings  (Tr.  258  ;  304  A,  B)  ;  weaving  webs 
of  words  and  handling  matters  piecemeal  (Tr.  272  ;  Hipp.  Min. 
369  C) ;  his  alleged  indecision  and  bewilderment  (Tr.  283 ;  376  C) ; 
ditto,  and  his  exposure  of  himself  to  the  mud  peltings  of  such  wise 
men  as  the  sophists  (Tr.  258;  Hipp.  Maj.  304  0,  D);  at  times  he 
seems  to  change  places  with  the  sophists  (Tr.  253  ;  802  A)  ;  as  also 
in  that  paradox  about  the  good  man  doing  evil  voluntarily,  and  the 
evil  man  involuntarily  (Tr.  283;  Hipp.  Min.  376  A,  B)  ;  character- 
istic specimens  of  the  Socratio  dialogue  (Tr.  455,  456 ;  Minos,  316  D, 
E ;  317  D,  E) ;  Socrates  declares  that  he  does  not  object  to  be 
refuted  (Tr.  i.  149 ;  Gorg.  457  B) ;  his  pleasant  irony  against  Polus 
(Tr.  153 ;  461  C,  D) ;  apologises  for  prosing  (Tr.  158 ;  465  E) ; 
humorously  spoken  of  as  having  come  from  Eoxland  (Tr.  194 ; 
495  D) ;  he  is  reproached  for  not  taking  part  in  politics  (Tr.  218  ; 
515  A);  his  prophetic  insight  into  character  (Tr.  369;  Tiietet.  142  C); 
the  snnbneas  of  his  nose  and  protrusion  of  his  eyes  (Tr.  371 ;  14,3  E) ; 
he  makes  men  doubt  (Tr.  377 ;  149  A) ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  beget 
wisdom  himself,  but  only  to  deliver  others  (Tr.  379 ;  150  D) ;  his 
method  enables  the  ignorant  to  conceive  and  bring  forth,  but  not  to 
leam  from  himself  directly  (ib.) ;  he  describes  his  hesitation,  as  to 
whether  there  is  anything  which  is  one  and  the  same  in  relation  to 
all  the  individuals  of  a  class,  or  whether  such  classes  or  special  types 
exist  (Tr.  iii.  407 ;  Farm.  130  A) ;  he  cautions  his  opponent  to  note 
whether  these  abstract  ideas  do  not  exist  wholly  in  the  mind,  and 
nowhere  else  (Tr.  412 ;  132  0) ;  his  irony  towards  Hermogenes  (Tr. 
284 ;  Oratyl.  884  B) ;  his  great  poverty  (Tr.  ii.  14 ;  Eep.  338  B) ;  the 
charm  of  his  discourse  (Tr.  iv.  467 ;  Oleit.  407  A ;  Tr.  41 2 ;  Theag. 
128  C) ;  said  to  be  of  great  nse  to  one  who  needs  encouragement,  but 
an  ob^cle  to  one  who  has  received  it  (Tr.  474 ;  Cleit.  410  E) ;  he 
plays  the  sophist  (see  Grote,  vol.  i.  394,  on  Hipp.  Min.) ;  the  effects 
of  public  prejudice  against  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  4;  Apol.  18  B,  C);  said 
to  be  wise,  and  to  ponder  things  under  the  earth,  and  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason  (Tr.  9 ;  ib. ;  23  D) ;  his  supposed 
atheism  (ib.) ;  a  man  must  be  a  comic  poet,  like  Aristophanes,  to 
know  and  be  able  to  pronounce  certain  charges  (Tr.  4 ;  18  D) ;  he  is 
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accused  by  Aristophanes  of  Walking  the  aiif,  aild  of  other  tinintelii- 
gible  fooleries  (Tr.  5;  19  C);  this  charge  is  denied  (Tr.  5;  19  E) 
he  takes  no  fees  (ib.);  most  scandal  said  to  have  a  basis  (Tr.  5 
19  C) ;  he  is  hated  because  he  showed  others  to  be  unwise  (Tr.  7 
21  C),  or  that  they  pretended  to  be  what  they  were  not,  while  he  in 
a  similar  case  acknowledged  his  ignorance  (ib.) ;  he  may  not  be  as 
wise  as  the  artizans,  but  he  prefers  his  own  state  of  mind  to  theirs 
(Tr.  8 ;  22  D) ;  Socrates  a  model  of  just  self-estimate  (Tr.  9 ;  23  A) ; 
he  seeks  the  wise  man  in  concert  with  deity  (Tr.  9 ;  23  B) ;  hi^ 
infinite  poverty  as  a  consequence  (ib. ;  Tr.  18 ;  31  B ;  Tr.  li.  14 ; 
Eep.  338  B);  mania  of  the  young  men  for  imitating  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  9 ; 
23  C);  abuse  of  Socrates  (Tr.  9;  23  B);  false  charges  against  him 
(Tr.  10 ;  23  E) ;  he  does  not  corrupt  the  young,  or,  if  he  does,  he 
does  so  unwittingly  (Tr.  12 ;  26  A) ;  false  imputations  of  Meletus 
continued  (Tr.  13;  26  I));  he  is  accused  of  saying  that  the  sun 
is  a  stone,  and  that  the  moon  is  made  of  earth  (Tr.  13;  26  D); 
in  reply,  it  is  declared  that  a  belief  of  dsemons,  as  children  of 
the  gods,  is  not  atheism  (Tr.  14 ;  27  D  ;  27  E) ;  he  will  pro- 
bably die  a  victim  of  envy  (Tr.  15 ;  28  A) ;  he  prefers  duty  to 
avoiding  death  or  danger  in  war,  or  disobeying  the  gods  (Tr.  16 ; 
28  E ;  29  A) ;  he  makes  a  noble  declaration  of  his  obligation 
and  resolve  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  (Tr.  17 ;  29  0,  D,  B) ; 
he  declares  that  neither  Anytus  nor  Meletus  can  hurt  him  (Tr.  18; 
30  C,  D) ;  he  says  he  is  more  anxious  for  his  accusers  than 
fbr  himself,  lest  they  should  despise  God's  gift  (ib.) ;  described  as  a 
horse  or  gad  fly,  to  rouse  the  Athenians  out  of  lethargy  (Tr.  18 ; 
30  E) ;  he  acts  unlike  other  men,  for  no  profit,  and  neglects  his  per- 
sonal interests  (Tr.  18 ;  31  B),  in  not  taking  fees  (ib.) ;  allusion  to 
his  daemon  (Tr.  19 ;  31  D),  which  always  stops  him  when  about  to 
do  anytliing  (ib.) ;  his  cause  is  espoused  by  the  unoorrupt  in  morals, 
not  by  the  flagitious  (Tr.  21 ;  34  A,  B) ;  the  difference  between  him 
and  other  men  (Tr.  22 ;  35  A)  ;  he  wishes  not  to  persuade,  but  to 
convince  his  judges  (Tr.  23 ;  35  0,  D) ;  his  orthodoxy  (Tr.  23  ; 
35  D) ;  he  asks  what  desert  belongs  to  him  for  abstaining  from  all 
intrigues?  (Tr.  24 ;  36  B),  and  claims  a  residence  in  the  Piytaneum, 
as  a  public  pensioner  (Tr.  24 ;  36  D) ;  were  he  to  keep  silent,  it 
would  be  to  disobey  the  gods  (Tr.  25 ;  37  B) ;  he  declines  expedients 
for  shunning  death  (Tr.  26;  38  B;  Tr.  26;  39  A,  B);  he  predicts 
retributive  vengeance  on  his  accusers  (Tr.  27 ;  39  C),  and  prays  that 
his  country  will  punish  his  sons  if  they  do  not  walk  in  his  steps  (Tr. 
29;  41  E);  Socrates  describes  himself  as  a  fellow-servant  of  the 
singing  swans  (Tr.  89;  Phasd.  8&B)jthe  opposes  the  materialistio 
theory  of  the  soul's  nature  (Tr.  102 ;  96  A,  B),  alleges  his  fondness 
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for  natural  philosophy  and  history  (Tr.  102 ;  96  A) ;  ax'cepts  Anaxa- 
gorass  principle,  that  mind  has  disposed  all  things  (Tr.  103,  10-1 ; 
97  0,  D,  E ;  98  A,  B)  ;  but  objects  to  his  inconsistency  in  his  mate- 
rialistic way  of  working  it  out  (Tr.  104 ;  98  0,  D) ;  he  declares  how  he 
wishes  to  be  buried,  or  rather  expresses  his  indifference  when  asked 
how  (Tr.  124 ;  115  0) ;  thinks  the  question  a  laughable  one,  seeing 
that  when  the  soul  is  fled  the  man  no  more  remains  (Tr.  125  ;  ll5 
D,  E).  His  praise  of  the  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  his  executioner 
(Tr.  125 ;  116  D) ;  he  reproaches  his  friends  for  weeping  like  women 
(Tr.  127;  117  D) ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  just  and  pre-emi- 
nently the  wisest  of  men  (Tr.  127 ;  118  A.  Comp.  Tr.  iv.  500 ;  Epist. 
vii.  324  E).  Like  Lord  Brougham  in  youth,  could  outdo  all  drinkers 
by  strength  of  head  (Tr.  iii.  482, 559, 570, 575 ;  Symp.  176  C ;  214  A  ; 
219  E ;  220  A ;  223  A,  B,  0) ;  he  professes  to  be  versed  in  nothing 
but  love  (Tr.  485;  177  B.  Comp.  Tr.  iv.  412;  Theag.  128  A);  he 
recalls  this  boast  after  Agathon's  eulogium  (Tr.  iii.  525  ;  Symp.  198 
D) ;  he  puns  on  the  names  of  Gorgias  and  Gorge  (Tr.  525  ;  198  C) ; 
Socrates  objects  to  the  want  of  truth  in  Agathon's  eulogium  of  love 
(Tr.  526 ;  Symp.  198  E) ;  his  initiation  into  the  erotics  of  soul  (Tr. 
549 ;  210  A) ;  but  not  into  the  deepest  mysteries  (ib.) ;  he  is  the 
conqueior  of  all  men  in  discourse  (Tr.  558 ;  213  B) ;  like  the  figures 
of  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs,  which  open  and  show  a  deity  within 
(Tr.  561 ;  215  B) ;  he  is  like  Marsyas,  a  good  flautist,  not  by  means 
of  a  pipe,  but  words  (Tr.  561 ;  215  0) ;  he  tlirows  other  orators  into 
the  shade  (ib. ;  Tr.  562  ;  215  D,  B ;  216  A) ;  he  is  mqre  powerful  as 
a  speaker  than  Pericles  (Tr.  563 ;  216  B)  ;  he  is  a  Silenus  in  ex- 
ternals, but  inwardly  filled  with  wondrous  moderation  (Tr.  563; 
216  D);  he  despises  beauty  and  riches,  but  is  divine,  golden,  and 
glorious  within  (Tr.  564 ;  216  E) ;  he  is  temptpd  by  Alcibiadea 
(Tr.  565  to  568  ;  217  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  218  A,  B,  C,  D);  his  reply 
(Tr.  568 ;  218  D,  E) ;  he  despises  and  eoofSa  at  the  tempter's  beauty 
(Tr.  569 ;  219  C) ;  his  admii'able  purity  (ib.) ;  he  is  more  invulnerable 
to  money  than  Ajax  to  steel  (Tr.  570  ;  219  E) ;  goes  on  the  expedition 
to  Potidffia,  and  surpasses  all  in  endurance  (ib.) ;  though  he  cares 
not  for  drinking,  he  can  outdrinl?  all  others  without  being  intoxicated 
(Tr.  570  ;  220  A) ;  he  is  able  to  endure  all  weathers  without  extra 
clothing  (Tr.  570 ;  220  B) ;  his  absence  of  mind  (Tr.  571 ;  220  0,  D) ; 
his  deserving  the  prize  of  courage,  and  refusing  it  (Tr.  571 ;  220  B) ; 
his  valour  in  the  retreat  from  Delium  (Tr.  572;  221  A,  B);  he  rises 
far  beyond  all  other  men  of  the  olden  time  save  the  Silenuses  and 
Satyrs  (Tr.  673;  221  D);  his  remarkable  speeches,  their  outward 
mannerism  but  divine  inner  sense  (Tr.  573 ;  221  E ;  222  A)  ;  main- 
feiins  that  the  qualifications  for  a  writer  of  comedy  are  the  same  with 
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those  of  the  tragic  writer  (Tr.  576 ;  223  D) ;  compare  the  opposite 
statement  (Tr.  ii.  75 ;  Bep.  394  £ ;  395  A).  Socrates,  at  the  end  of 
the  drinking  bout,  is  left  last  of  the  company,  none  the  worse  for  his 
compotations  (Tr.  iii.  576 ;  Symp.  223  D) ;  his  similes  of  smiths, 
tanners,  shoemakers  are  laughable  to  those  only  who  do  not  look  to 
the  sense  underlying  them  (Tr.  573 ;  Symp.  221  E;  222  A;  8f«  also 
Tr.  i.  189, 193 ;  Gorg.  491  A,  B,  0 ;  494  B,  C,  where  this  mannerism 
is  touched  on), 

Bocratic  dialogue  well  described  by  Adimantus  as  not  easily  admitting 
reply  when  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  gradual  admissions  is  brought 
out.  The  effect  is  likened  to  that  of  a  skilful  dice  player  or  draught 
or  bE|.ckg;ammon  player  shutting  his  opponent  out  of  the  board  (Tr.  ii. 
173;  Eep.  487  B,  0,  D.  Bee  examples,  Tr.  iv.  455,  457;  Minos,  316 
D,  E ;  317  D,  E). 

Boil  spoken  of  as  overcoming  the  goodness  of  the  seed,  and  causing  it  to 
degenerate.  This  is  figuratively  applied  to  philosophy  overcome  by 
the  rankness  of  the  soil  (Tr.  ii.  184 ;  Eep.  497  B). 

Soldiers  are  auxiliaries  (Tr.  ii.  151 ;  Bep.  466  A). 

who  leave  the  ranks  or  fling  away  their  arms  are  to  be  degraded 

to  the  artizan  class,  and  those  who  &11  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  must  be  left  to  their  fate  (Tr.  ii.  153 ;  Bep.  468  A) ;  brave  and 
victorious  ones  are  to  receive  the  ^'ght  hand  of  fellowship  and  to  kiss 
whom  they  please  (Tr.  153;  468  B);  more  free  intercourse  with 
women,  for  the  propagation  of  children,  is  to  be  allowed  to  these 
(Tr.  153 ;  468  0) ;  Homer  confers  this  distinction  when  he  honours 
bravery  (Tr.  154  ;  468  B) ;  those  who  die  fighting  he  makes  "  the 
golden  race"  (ib.);  they  are  to  be  treated  as  divine  and  inspired 
persons  (Tr.  154 ;  469  A) ;  their  sepulchres  are  to  be  honoured  (Tr. 
154 ;  469  B) ;  Greek  soldiers  not  to  enslave  Greeks,  nor  to  allow 
others  to  do  so  (ib.) ;  no  Greek  should  be  made  a  slave,  nor  should 
corpses  be  despoiled  of  armour,  the  doing  which  has  led  to  many  a 
defeat  (Tr.  155 ;  469  0,  D) ;  to  do  so  is  to  act  like  the  dog  who  snarls 
at  the  stone  thrown  at  him  (Tr.  155 ;  469  E). 

Solids,  geometrical,  described  (Tr.  vi.  157,  158 ;  Tim.  Locr.  98  A,  B, 
0,D). 

Solon  grows  old,  always  learning  much  (Tr.  iv.  422 ;  Eivals,  133  C). 

Sophist.    See  Summary,  page  139. 

Sophists  are  fond  of  fees  (Tr.  i.  256,  279,  239,  240;  Protag.  328  C; 
349  A ;  310  B ;  311  B,  C,  D,  B) ;  are  dangerous  teachers  (Tr.  240  to 
242 ;  312  C ;  313  A,  B,  C) ;  are  not  easily  seen  through  (ib.) ;  claim 
to  be  persons  who  make  clever  speakers  (Tr.  241 ;  312  D,  E) ;  are 
hawkers  (Tr.  242 ;  313  D) ;  stand  out  for  fees,  and  are  expensive 
(Tr.  iv.  402 ;  Theag.  122  A,C,  D);  Prodicus,  Polus,  and  Gorgias  are 
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recommended  by  Socrates  (Tr.  412;  128  A);  sophists  are  not  so 
much  mad  as  those  who  fee  them  (Tr.  iii.  36 ;  Meno.  92  A,  B) ;  deserve 
to  be  banished  (ib.);  a  harsh  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them  by 
Anytus  (Tr.  35,  37;  91  C;  92  A,  B,  B) ;  sophists  are  often  con- 
founded with  rhetoricians  (Tr.  i.  157 ;  Gorg.  465  C) ;  described  as 
coming  to  loggerheads  with  one  another  (Tr.  384 ;  Thesat.  154  D) ; 
as  making  proof  of  each  other's  skill  (ib.) ;  different  classes  sometimes 
included  under  the  name  (Tr.  iii.  106 ;  Sophist,  218  0) ;  they  are 
compared  to  fishermen  (Tr.  112;  222  C);  to  hunters  of  men  (ib.); 
quality  of  the  sophist  set  forth  (Tr.  113,  115,  118 ;  223  B ;  224  T> ; 
226  A)  ;  he  is  a  mottled  beast,  not  to  be  caught  with  the  left  hand — 
"catch  a  weasel  asleep"  (Tr.  118,  132;  226  A;  235  B);  a  sixth 
explanation  of  sophistry  makes  it  a  vain  opinionativeness,  and  this  is 
declared  to  be  noble  (Tr.  126 ;  231  B) ;  is  marvellously  effective  in 
making  young  men  who  know  nothing  self-conceited  (Tr.  129; 
233  B)  ;  it  possesses  not  true  science,  but  only  a  presumption  (Tr. 
129 ;  233  C)  ;  the  sophist  makes  God  and  the  universe  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  sells  them  for  a  trumpery  coin  (Tr.  130;  234  A);  his 
omniscience  a  jest  (ib.) ;  the  art  of  the  sophist  is  word-painting,  and 
a  cajoling  through  distance,  so  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the 
sophist  is  a  universal  paragon  of  wisdom  (Tr.  131 ;  234  C) ;  he  is  a 
juggler  and  mimic  (Tr.  132 ;  235  A)  ;  is  different  from  the  philoso- 
pher (Tr.  161;  253  E);  he  skulks  into  the  darkness  of  the  non- 
existent, and  is  hard  to  find  in  the  gloom  (Tr.  161 ;  254  A) ;  he  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  long-winded,  in  public  rather  demagogue  than  poli- 
tician, the  other  wise,  and  by  short  dialogue  confuting  his  opponent, 
and  making  him  contradict  himself  (Tr.  185 ;  268  B) ;  not  absolutely 
wise  (Tr.  186 ;  268  C) ;  but  the  real  sophist  aims  to  imitate  the  con- 
troversial ironical  part  of  what  belongs  to  opinion,  and  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  images  neither  human  nor  divine  (Tr.  186 ;  268  D) ;  do  not 
the  sophists  make  victims  of  the  young  men?  and  are  not  the 
Athenians  the  greatest  of  all  sophists  in  the  tumultuous  praise  and 
blame  they  confer  in  camp,  Ecolesia,  law-court,  and  theatre  ?  (Tr.  ii. 
178 ;  Rep.  492  B,  C) ;  all  sophists  think  they  must  teach  what  is 
popular,  study  the  great  monster  public,  and  call  things  good  or  evil 
or  necessary  just  as  the  beast  requires  or  wishes  them  to  do  (Tr.  179, 
180 ;  493  A,  B,  C) ;  they  are  the  cause  of  the  discredit  of  philosophy 
with  the  masses  (Tr.  188 ;  500  B).  Humorous  references  are  made 
throughout  the  dialogue  of  that  name  to  the  subtle  subterfuges, 
shifts,  and  evasions  of  the  sophist,  his  lurkings  in  the  darkness  of 
nonentity,  and  his  retiring  within  a  &esh  palisade,  which  he  throws 
up  as  fest  as  the  eneeinte  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (Tr.  iii.  173 ; 
Soph.  261  B).     The  name  of  sophist  is  associated  with  quack  and 
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drug  compotinder  (Tr.  534 ;  Symp.  203  A,  B,  C) ;  again,  with  that  of 
qiia^  and  impostor  (Tr.  141 ;  Sophist,  241  D), 

Bophifltry,  a  nobler  species  of,  is  the  ait  of  confutation  (Tr.  iii.  126 ; 
Soph.  231  B,  C) ;  is  said  to  subvert  itself  (Tr.  70 ;  Euthyd.  286  C). 

Sophocles,  his  reply  to  the  question,  how  it  fared  with  him  in  old  age 
(Tr.  ji.  4 ;  Eep.  329  C) ;  a  passage  of  his  is  attributed  to  Euripides 
(Tr.  iv.  407 ;  Theag.  125  B ;  see  Tr.  it  258 ;  Bep.  568  A,  B) ;  alluded 
to  (Tr.  i,  347 ;  Phsedr.  268  0,  D). 

Soul  is  the  oldest  of  things,  and  divinest  (Tr.  t.  543 ;  Laws,  966  £) ; 
lias  been  the  entire  disposer,  in  the  shape  of  mind  (Tr.  544 ;  967  B); 

N,  it  cares  for  the  whole  universe  (Tr.  427 ;  897  C) ;  is  intensely  bril- 
liant and  blinding  to  look  on  (Tr.  428 ;  897  D) ;  we- do  not  see  the 
soul  of  the  sun  (Tr.  430 ;  898  D) ;  if  the  objector  cannot  disprove 
the  existence  of  soul  as  a  first  principle,  he  must  concede  that  of  the 

■    gods  and  their  superintending  providence  (Tr.  432 ;  899  C) ;  ia  next 

I    after  Gtod,  is  the  cause  of  good  and  evil,  of  beauty  and  deformity,  the 

'  just  and  unjust,  and  disposes  the  heavens  (Tr.  426 ;  896  D,  E) ;  is  at 
least  two  in  number  (ib.) ;  the  soul,  according  as  it  participates  in 
virtue  or  vice,  shifts  its  residence  to  an  appropriate  abode  (Tr.  443 ; 
904  D);  leads  everything  in  heaven,  earth,  and  sea  by  its  own 
motions  (Tr.  426 ;  Laws,  896  B ;  897  A) ;  to  which  we  give  the 
names  to  will,  to  reflect,  to  ponder,  to  resolve,  to  think  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  rejoice,  grieve,  confide,  fear,  hate,  love  (ib.) ;  and  gives 
rise  to  a  second  series,  that  of  augmentation,  decay,  separation,  com- 
ponnding,  heat,  cold,  weight,  levity,  hard,  soft,  white,  black,  sour, 
sweet,  bitter,  and  all  which  the  soul,  as  a  god,  in  conjunction  with 
divine  reason,  effects  rightly,  or  wrongly,  when  it  is  conjoined  with 
hvoia  (Tr.  427,  428 ;  897  B,  D).  Let  us  not  make  answer  as  though 
looking  full  at  the  sun,  and  thus  blinding  ourselves  with  its'  mid-day 
beams,  and  bringing  on  darkness  by  excess  of  light,  siuce  we  are 
never  likely  to  see  or  know  mind  sufSciently  with  our  mortal  eyes,  but 
let  us  look  at  the  refieotion  only  of  that  brilliant  nature  (Tr.  428  ; 
897  D,  E) ;  is  the  most  divine  possession  to  a  man  after  that  of  the 
gods  (Tr.  153 ;  726  A) ;  we  must  reverence  it  after  them  (Tr.  154 ; 
727  A,  B) ;  soul  is  more  noble  than  body  (Tr.  154 ;  727  B) ;  to  love 
gold  or  disobey  the  legislator  is  to  dishonour  and  disgrace  the  soul 
I  (Tr.  154 ;  728  A,  B) ;  the  soul  imveiled  is  alone  able  to  know  the 
/  evil  and  the  good  (Tr.  iv.  397 ;  Aldb.  II.  150  D) ;  can  we  speak  of 

' '  anything  more  divine?  (Tr.  366 ;  Alcib,  I.  133  C) ;  soul  spoken  of  as 
well  grown  (Tr.  115;  Charm.  154  D,  E);  the  soul  is  the  source  of 
bodily  evils  and  blessings  (Tr.  117 ;  156  E) ;  soul  is  of  two  or  three 
kinds,  mortal  and  immortal  (Tr.  ii.  380 ;  Tim.  69  D) ;  is  created,  one 

'     part  leasonahle,  the  other  mindless,  partaking  either  the  nature  of 
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the  unchangeable  or  the  mutable  (Tr.  vi.  159 ;  Tim.  Locr.  99  D,  E) ; 
distributed  in  the  head,  thorax,  and  below  the  midriff  (ib.) ;  is  too 
large  for  the  body,  or  too  little  (Tr.  ii.  403,  404  ;  Tim.  87  0 ;  88  A) ; 
preparation  is  necessary  to  soul  (Tr.  406 ;  89  E) ;  is  more  ancient 
than  body  (Tr.  vi.  15 ;  Epin.  980  D)  ;  soul's  divinity  and  immor- 
tality (Tr.  51,  52  ;  Axioch.  370  B,  0,  D) ;  immortality  and  activity 
(Tr.  i.  321 ;  Phsedr.  245  B,  0,  D ;  Tr.  iu.  28;  Meno.  86  B) ;  is  self- 
moving  (Tr.  i.  321 ;  Phsedr.  245  B,  C,  D);  description  of  it  (Tr.  322; 
246  A);  its  threefold  nature,  as  two  horses  and  charioteer  (ib. ;  also, 
Tr.  330 ;  253  D ;  see  Tr.  vi.  159 ;  Tim.  Locr.  99  D,  E) ;  its  career  in 
space  (Tr.  i.  322 ;  Phsedr.  246  A) ;  its  beatific  visions  in  heaven  in  an 
antecedent  state  (Tr.  322,  326,  333 ;  246  A ;  250  B;  256  D,  E);  its 
absolute  science  (Tr.  323 ;  247  D) ;  place  of  doom  (Tr.  325 ;  249  A), 
and  of  bliss  (ib.) ;  its  entrance  into  a  mortal  body  (Tr.  325  ;  249  A), 
and  mode  of  perception  (ib.) ;  its  remembrance  of  the  past  (ib.) ;  its 
prophetic  power  (Tr.  317  ;  242  C) ;  is  invisible  (Tr.  327 ;  250  D) ; 
its  instruction  is  priceless  (Tr.  316 ;  241  C) ;  this  immortality  is 
further  insisted  on  (Tr.  iii.  19,  20,  28  ;  Meno.  81  A,  B,  C;  86  B) ;  it 
is  born  and  dies,  but  does  not  perish  (ib.) ;  has  seen  things  in  a  prior 
state,  and  in  Hades  (Tr.  20 ;  81  D,  E)  ;  soul  is  like  a  book  (Tr.  iv. 
58 ;  Phileb.  38  E)  ;  is  superior  to  the  body  and  its  wants  (Tr.  462 ; 
Minos,  321  C;  Tr.  i.  241 ;  Protag.  313  A,  B,  C);  is  eternal  (Tr.  iii. 
276 ;  Statesm.  309  C) ;  the  soul,  as  the  president  over  the  body,  pre- 
vents the  weighing  all  thinga  by  pleasure  (Tr.  i.  157;  Gorg.  465  D); 
soul  spoken  of  as  made  of  gold,  and  requiring  a  touchstone  (Tr.  184; 
486  D) ;  when  it  is  unjust  or  imholy  it  is  to  be  restrained,  and-  not 
left  to  the  mercy  of  its  lusts,  and  the  chastisement  of  it  is  better  than 
intemperance  (Tr.  207 ;  505  B) ;  when  diseased,  renders  the  man 
unfit  to  live  (Tr.  215 ;  512  A) ;  is  of  far  higher  value  than  body 
(ib.) ;  loses,  when  dead,  none  of  the  characteristics  which  it  had  in 
life  (Tr.  229 ;  524  D) ;  description  of  a  soul  stained,  perjured,  and 
contorted  by  insolence  and  luxury,  and  doomed  to  drain  the  last 
dregs  of  suffering.  (Tr.  229 ;  "525  A) ;  it  can  only  enjoy  wholesome 
food  when  convicted  of  not  knowing  what  it  pretends  to  know,  and 
being  put  to  the  blush  (Tr.  iii.  125 ;  Sophist,  230  C,  D) ;  is  of  more 
value  than  the  body  (Tr.  i.  17 ;  Apol.  30  A,  B.  Compare  above, 
Tr.  215  ;  Gorg.  512  A).  Some  have  discredited  its  immortality  and 
separate  existence  (Tr.  69 ;  Ph«d.  70  A),  and  say  that  it  perishes, 
like  smoke,  at  death,  and  is  no  longer  anywhere  (ib.).  The  soul,  or 
^vxh,  said  by  Plato  to  be  so  called  in  Greek  from  ^uxos,  cold,  or 
refreshment,  because  without  breathing,  cooling,  and  refreshing,  the 
body  pines  (Tr.  iii.  313 ;  Cratyl.  399  E) ;  and  another  explanation  is 
suggested  from  <^iaiv  ix<"'>  possessing  or  sustaining  nature  (Tr.  314 ; 
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400  A,  B) ;  the  sepeu-ate  esistenoe  of  the  soul  is  vouched  fur,  first  by 
tradition,  and  the  law  that  the  living  spring  from  the  dead  (Tr,  i.  69 ; 
Fhffid.  70  C,  D) ;  exposition  of  this  law  of  mutual  production  between 
opposites  (Tr.  70 ;  70  E ;  71  A,  B,  C) ;  so  it  is  between  life  and  death, 
of  which  we  know  that  the  latter  is  a  truth,  and  nature's  integrity 
requires  that  life  should  spring  from  it  (Tr.  71 ;  71  E ;  72  A) ; 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence,  all  learning 
being,  in  fact,  reminiscence  (Tr.  72 ;  72  B) ;  it  was  immortal  before 
it  became  mortal  (ib.) ;  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  soul's 
possession  of  right  notions  and  science,  and  its  ability  to  reason  upon 
diagrajns  (Tr.  i.  73 ;  73  A,  B) ;  all  science  implies  memory  (Tr.  73  ; 
73  C) ;  our  abstract  ideas  of  the  good  and  beautiftd  point  to  the  fiict 
that  they  were  possessed  before  or  at  birth  (Tr.  74  to  78 ;  74  A 
to  76  D) ;  «.e.,  they  are  prenate,  innate,  or  connate,  but  real,  and 
therefore  the  soul  has  pre-existed  (Tr.  78 ;  77  A) ;  this  pre-existenoe, 
however,  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  future 
(Tr.  79 ;  77  B)  j  the  disputant  falls  back  on  the  principle  of  con- 
trariety for  his  proof  that  it  wiU  (Tr.  79 ;  77  0,  D) ;  is  the  soul  a 
thing  fit  to  be  dissipated  ?  (Tr.  80 ;  78  B) ;  is  not  aptness  for  dissolu- 
tion the  property  of  a  compound  body  which  can  be  separated  into 
parts  ?  (Tr.  80 ;  78  0) ;  simplicity  is  a  pledge  of  permanency  (Tr.  80 ; 
78  D) ;  soul  is  more  allied  to  what  is  unseen  (Tr.  82 ;  79  C) ;  its 
flight  to  the  pure  and  always  existent  and  continuous  is  insisted  on, 
and  its  keeping  to  the  one  standard  of  wisdom  (ib.) ;  the  person  of 
dullest  comprehension  admits  this  alliance  with  the  permanent  (Tr. 
82  ;  79  E) ;  the  soul  resembles  a  divine  and  ruling  principle  (Tr.  82 ; 
80  A) ;  that  which  is  Immortal,  intelligent,  indissoluble,  and  con- 
stantly the  same  (Tr.  83 ;  80  B) ;  it  is  wholly  indestructible  (Tr.  83  ; 
80  B,  C) ;  if  even  the  body  does  not  instantly  decay  at  death,  how 
much  more  shall  the  pure  unseen  sonl,  which  is  present  with  deiiy, 
not  decay  or  be  blown  to  the  winds?  (Tr.  83 ;  80  D) ;  nor  drag  with 
^itthebody?  (Tr.  83;  80  E);  the  soul,  freed  from  errors,  folly,  and 
fierce  passions,  will  pass  its  time  among  the  gods  (Tr.  84 ;  81  A) ;  it 
cannot  be  pure  while  cajoled  by  the  body,  and  thinking  that  the 
material  only  is  true  (Tr.  84;  81  B) ;  being  enveloped  by  the  corpo- 
real, it  is  apt  to  grow  one  with  it,  through  continual  familiarity,  and 
thus  becomes  ponderous,  earthy,  visible,  and  is  dragged  down  to  a 
visible  place  (Tr.  84 ;  81  0,  D) ;  it  flits  about  graveyards  and  monu- 
ments, where  such  shadowy  soul  spectres  are  sometimes  seen,  having 
visible  forms,  because  not  perfectly  released  from  matter  (ib.) ;  such 
are  not  the  souls  of  good  but  of  bad  men  (ib.) ;  the  soul  of  the 
glutton  seeks  the  body  of  an  ass,  that  of  the  tyrant  the  body  of  a 
wolf  or  hawk  (Tr.  85 ;  81  E);  souls  not  thoroughly  philosophic,  yet 
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exercising  popular  and  political  virtue,  would  assume  the  shape  of 
bees  or  ants  (Tr.  86 ;  82  E) ;  the  worst  evil  that  can  afflict  the  soul  is 
to  believe  that  the  passions  and  emotions  which  occupy  it  are  the 
matters  most  deserving  its  regard  (Tr.  86 ;  83  0) ;  it  is  nailed  to  the 
body  by  pain  and  pleasure  (Tr.  87 ;  83  D) ;  it  seeks  another  body  at 
dissolution,  and  is  disinherited  of  its  participation  of  essence  (ib.)  j 
weaving  the  web  of  Penelope  (Tr.  87 ;  84  A),  it  contemplates  the 
true  and  divine,  and  not  opinion  (ib.) ;  reference  again  made  to  its 
being  dissipated  by  the  winds  (Tr.  87 ;  84  B) ;  since  harmony 
perishes  when  the  lyie  is  broken  or  its  chords  out,  why  should  not 
the  soul  ?  (Tr.  90 ;  86  A,  B) ;  analogy  of  the  case  with  that  of  soul 
and  body  (ib. ;  Tr.  90  ;  86  C) ;  it  may  wear  out  many  bodies,  as  the 
weaver  does  garments  (Tr.  91;  87  C,  D);  this  will  not  prove  its 
immortality,  according  to  the  objector  (Tr.  91 ;  87  E) ;  though  strong 
and  lasting,  it  may  undergo  many  births,  but  still  wear  out  at  last 
(Tr.  92 ;  88  A) ;  what  becomes  of  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  obser- 
vation, and  there  is  ground  for  fearing  that  it  may  perish  (Tr.  92 ; 
88  B) ;  but,  it  is  replied,  the  soul  is  more  than  harmony,  because  it 
precedes  the  body,  because  it  is  never  in  opposition  with  itself, 
unlike  harmony,  and  because,  instead  of  being  a  sequence,  it  takes  the 
lead  (Tr.  96  to  100 ;  92  A,  B,  C,  D ;  93  A,  B ;  94  B,  C,  E)  ;  the  soul 
having  pre-existed,  its  entrance  into  the  body  is  the  beginning  of 
death,  if  it  really  ever  dies  (Tr.  101 ;  95  A,  0,  D).  The  soul's  immor- 
tality is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  the  absolutely  beautiful, 
good,  and  great  (Tr.  106 ;  100  B) ;  and  by  the  impossibility  of  that 
which  confers  life  admitting  the  opposite  incompatible  condition  of 
permanent  death  (Tr.  113 ;  105  D) ;  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  or 
its  inadequacy,  admitted  (Tr.  115  ;  106  0);  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
notion  of  life  and  the  divine  and  that  which  is  devoid  of  death  is 
inconsistent  with  that  of  a  thing  perishable,  but  this  will  not  wholly 
remove  incredulity  as  to  the  feet  at  issue  (Tr.  115, 116 ;  107  A,  B); 
but  if  we  admit  the  high  probability  of  the  soul's  immortal  nature, 
what  are  the  moral  lessons  taught  ?  (Tr.  116 ;  107  C) ;  grounds  of 
confidence  in  respect  of  his  soul  exist  to  a  man  who  has  in  life 
renounced  his  body  and  has  been  adorned  with  righteousness,  truth, 
and  moderation  (Tr.  124 ;  114  B) ;  to  exercise  forethought  and  rule 
well  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  as  to  do  these  badly  is  a  vice  (Tr.  ii.  32  ; 
Kep.  353  D,  E)  ;  a  good  soul. can  make  the  body  good,  but  not  vice 
vend  (Tr.  85  ;  403  D) ;  the  soul  must  supply  the  mould  or  model  for 
the  best  disposition  of  the  body  (ib.) ;  soul  is  to  be  mled  by  soul,  not 
by  personal  experience  of  and  contact  with  evil,  such  as  is  requisite 
in  the  case  of  the  physician  who  must  have  known  disease  in  his  own 
person  (Ti.  91 ;  409  A) ;  it  is  asked  whether  the  whole  soul  oao^ 
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spires  in  every  act,  or  are  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  concn- 
piscent  faculties  distinct  in  their  exercise  ?  (Tr.  120 ;  436  A) ;  a  test 
will  be  that  contradictories  cannot  coexist  (Tr.  120  to  125 ;  436  B,  C, 
D,  E;  438  A,  B,  0,  D;  437  D ;  439  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  the  soul's  re- 
flective powers  are  different  from,  and  antagonistic  to,  the  emotional 
and  appetitive  (Tr.  125;  439  D,  B).  Story  of  Leontius  (Tr.  125; 
439  E ;  440  A),  whose  feelings  were  at  war  with  his  desires  (ib.) ; 
the  soul  reproaches  itself  when  the  desires  get  the  better  of  reason 
(Tr,  125;  440  B);  the  emotional  more  commonly  sides  with  the 
rational  than  with  the  concupiscent  (ib.) ;  examples  (Tr.  126 ;  440  0. 
D,  E) ;  this  gives  rise  to  a  new  classification  of  the  rational  and 
concupiscent  as  an  alternative  (ib.) ;  this  is  rejected  for  the  triple 
division  (Tr.  126;  441  A,  B);  line  quoted  from  Homer  (ib.);  the 
concupiscent,  the  most  developed  of  the  three  orders  in  the  soul,  is 
conquered  by  the  nurture  of  the  other  two  (Tr.  127 ;  442  A),  and 
must  be  kept  down  (Tr.  127 ;  442  B);  the  noblest  souls,  when  badly 
trained,  become  the  most  depraved  (Tr.  178;  491  E);  the  boul  is 
maimed  by  admitting  the  involuntary  lie  (Tr.  226 ;  535  E) ;  the 
purifying  and  rekindling  the  soul  when  expiring  and  blinded  by 
other  pursuits  is  a  process  or  organon  better  than  myriads  of  eyes 
(Tr.  217;  527  D);  is  superior  to  the  body  (Tr.  282;  591  B);  the 
soul  of  the  man  of  understanding  will  honour  philosophic  and  vir- 
tuous doctrines,  and  will  not  commit  its  bodily  a(ijunct  to  bestial 
pleasure  (Tr.  282 ;  591  C)  ;  it  values  wisdom  above  health  (ib.) ;  the 
aim  of  harmony  in  the  body  is  to  produce  concordance  in  the  soul 
(Tr.  282;  591  D);  the  soul  is  full  of  innumerable  conti'adictions 
(Tr.  293 ;  603  D) ;  the  lot  and  choice  of  souls  in  the  future  world 
(Tr.  304  to  312 ;  614  B  to  621 D).  The  soul's  need  of  a  physician 
is  touched  on  by  Shakespeare  (2  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  so.  2).  The  soul's 
immortality  is  doubted,  and  Socrates  challenged  to  prove  it  (Tr.  ii. 
298;  Bep.  608  D);  things  are  only  destroyed  by  their  own  innate 
defect  and  depravity  (Tr.  299;  608  E;  609  A);  that  which  is  good 
never  destroys  anything,  nor  that  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good.  The 
partial  occasional  evil  in  the  soul  is  not  its  own,  and  being  alien 
caimot  destroy  it,  like  a  canker  can  the  body  (Tr.  299 ;  609  B,  C) ; 
even  the  body  does  not  perish  by  bad  food,  though  this  may  be 
instrumental  in  producing  disease  (Tr.  300;  609  E;  610  A);  no 
mutilation  of  the  body  can  make  the  soul  unholy  or  unjust,  nor  can 
any  alien  evil  (Tr.  300 ;  610  B) ;  nor  does  death  accomplish  this 
(Tr.  300 ;  610  C);  yet  if  anything  can  do  this  it  will  be  injustice,  and 
if  this  is  so  deadly,  the  consequences  will  not  be  so  painful,  cs  it  will 
soon  cause  a  cessation  of  all  evils  (Tr.  300;  610  D);  injustice  how- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  kills  others,  but  makes  its  potseasor  f  uUy  alive. 
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and  is  not  sufBcient  to  destroy  the  sonl.  Thus  the  lattpr  being 
exposed  to  danger  neither  from  within  nor  from  without,  will  be 
eternal,  and  if  eternal,  then  immortal  (Tr.  301 ;  610  B);  the  soul  is 
also  immutable,  simple,  and  uncompounded  (Tr.  301 ;  611  A,  B);  to 
judge  of  it  we  must  view  it  uncontaminated  by  communion  with  the 
body,  and  he  who  does  so  will  see  its  beauty  and  know  the  difference 
between  righteousness  and  injustice  (Tr.  301;  611  C);  ^s  like  a 
Glaucus  bruised  and  maimed  by  the  sea,  stuck  all  over  with  shells, 
seaweed,  and  pebbles  (Tr.  301;  611  C,  D);  we  must  view  it  in  its 
philosophical  eleyation,  Ufted  from  the  sea  bottom,  and  feeding  in  a 
blissful  pasturage  (Tr.  302 ;  611  E ;  612  A) ;  he  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  it,  had  better  be  silent  in  death,  or  subject  to  another's 
guidance  (Tr.  iv.  469 ;  Cleit.  408  A) ;  mention  is  made  of  an  art  for 
the  virtue  of  soul  (Tr.  471 ;  409  A) ;  for  its  sake  all  other  labours  are 
"endured  (Tr.  473 ;  410  D). 

Sounds,  acute  and  grave,  quick  and  alow,  are  instanced,  as  if  these  were 
equivalent,  as  we  know  them  to  be  in  respect  of  rapidity  of  vibration 
(Tr.  vi.  162 ;  Tim.  Ixicr.  101  B). 

Sovereignty  is  not  worth  accepting  if  it  is  a  power  of  wrongrdoing 
(Tr.  i.  162 ;  Gorg.  469  C). 
.  Space,  account  of  it,  as  that  which  is  indissoluble,  and  famishes  a  seat 
V    for  all  that  is  generated,  though  a  kind  of  dreamy  existence  (Tr.  ii. 
360 ;  Tim.  53  A) ;  its  phsenomenal  nature  (ib.). 

Spartan  temperance  (Tr.  v.  20 ;  Laws,  637  A,  B). 

Special  pleading.  There  is  a  certain  baneful  subject  of  reproach,  which  is 
shielded  tinder  the  specious  name  of  art,  in  reference  to  law  procedure, 
when  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  lawful  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  a  litiga- 
tion, and  to  be  a  party  to  a  cause  quite  irrespective.of  the  justice  of 
the  case,  or  its  being  fairly  conducted  (Tr.  497;  Laws,  937  D; 
938  A). 

Species  distinguished  from  its  part  (Tr.  iii.  198 ;  Statesm.  263  B) ;  from 
genus  (Tr.  200 ;  264  O) ;  division  into  cloven-footed  and  solid-hoofed 
(Tr.  203 ;  265  D) ;  is  tiere  any  species  or  general  form  of  mud,  dirt, 
hair,  apart  from  what  we  handle  ?  (Tr.  408  ;  Farm.  130  C,  D) ;  said 
to  be,  by  one  party,  in  all  and  at  the  same  time  one  and  the  same 
(Tr.  409 ;  131  A,  B) ;  illustration  from  the  instance  of  "  Day,"  or  a 
number  of  persons  covered  over  in  one  group  by  a  sail  dotH  (Tr.  409 ; 

131  B);  these  species  or  general  forms  exist  in  the  mind  (Tr.  411 ; 

132  B) ;  Parmenides  replies,  that  if  they  are  only  mental,  and  yet 
applied  to  objects,  this  requires  the  latter  to  partake  of  thqught  or  to 
be  without  it,  though  they  do  so  partake  (Tr.  413 ;  133  A,  B,  C) ;  ii 
an  object  is  similar  to  its  species  or  special  ideal  the  species  is  similar 
to  the  object  which  is  to  reproduce  species  ad  infinitwm  (Tr.  112  ; 

2  L 
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132  D) ;  they  are  established  in  nature  as  patterns,  of  which  other 
things  are  resemblances  (Tr.  412 ;  132  D);  the  difficulty  of  the  doc- 
trine is  pressed  (Tr.  414 ;  133  E) ;  the  ideality  of  species  and  Ihe 
names  they  bear  is  alluded  to ;  case  of  master  and  slave  and  mastery 
and  slavery  (ib.) ;  it  is  not  possible,  according  to  our  philosopher, 
to  have  species,  for  pure  ideas  are  unknown  in  their  nature  (Tr.  414 ; 
134  A);  so,  too,  is  it  the  case  with  ultimate  science  and  beauty, 
which  belong  to  deity  (ib.) ;  if  unknown,  the  "doctrine  will  require 
great  ability  to  establish  them,  still  more  to  teach  them  to  the  crowd 
(Tr.  416,417;  135  A,  B;  see  Abstracts). 

Speculations  on  the  oiigin  of  thought,  whether  material  or, otherwise, 
are  very  baffling  (Tr.  i.  102 ;  Phsed.  96  0,  D,  E). 

Speeches,  short  (Tr.  iii.  237 ;  Statesm.  286  G) ;  should  be  consistent  as 
a  whole  (Tr.  i.  342 ;  Phsedr.  264  C ;  see  also  Long  Speeches). 

Spontaneous  generation.  Are  we  to  believe  that  vines  appeared,  not 
having  previously  existed,  and  olives,  and  the  gifts  of  Ceres  and  her 
daughter,  or  that  any  Triptolemus  was  the  furnisher  of  these  things? 
(Tr.  V.  243;  Laws,  782  B). 

Sports,  where  lawful  (Tr.  v.  311 ;  Laws,  823  E;  824  A,  &c.). 

Sprouting  of  the  soul's  wings  is  described,  producing  irritation,  much 
like  that  of  teething  (Tr.  i.  328,  832;  Phsadr.  251  B,  0,  D; 
255  D). 

Stammering  and  playfulness  agreeable  in  young  children  (Tr.i.  183; 
Gorg.  485  B) ;  but  intolerable  in  grown  men  (Tr.  183  ;  485  C,  D). 

Stand  still,  those  who  are  advocates  for  this  in  nature,  and  get  no  more 
forward  in  their  arguments  (Tr.  i.  416  ;  Theset.  181  A,  B). 

StasinuB,  a  poet,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  quoted  for  the 
following — 

"Bat  Zeas  the  maker  and  effective  cause 
Of  all  tliat  springs  obedient  to  his  laws, 
You  will  not  dare  pronounce  that  sacred  name, 
For  where  fear  harbours,  there  is  likewise  shame  " 

(Tr.  i.  471 ;  Euthyp.  12  A,  B). 
State  is  a  mother  to  us  (Tr.  i.  458 ;  Euthyp.  2  0) ;  the  hearth  of  the 
state  (Tr.  459  ;  3  A) ;  it  takes  its  origin  in jhe  fact  that  no  mania 
self-sufficient  (Tr.  ii.  49 ;  BeR._3.69  B) ;  it  regyltft  from_our.necesstig8 
(Tr.  49 ;  369  0) ;  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  us  of  houses  and  clothes, 
and  a  state  mustjiyrastj»iMistj)f  fonj_e£j.xgj)^^  to  minister Jto 
tBese"waSS~(369  D) ;  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  in  a 
state  (Tr.  49 ;  369  E ;  370  A) ;  it  is  asked  whether  every  member  of 
it  is  to  practise  several  trades?  (Tr.  50 ;  370  B)  ;  but  this  would  be 
to  defer  the  execution  of  anything  earnestly  wanted  to  a  time  incon- 
veniently remote  (ib.) ;  there  will,  in  feet,  be  wanting  many  more 
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than  fovtf  or  five  persons,  in  short,  numerous  artizans  (Tr.  50 ;  370  C, 
D) ;  there  will  be  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  import  trade  to  he 
looked  after  (Tr.  50  ;  370  E) ;  merchants,  sailors,  markets,  and  cur- 
rency will  be  needed  (Tr.  51 ;  371  A,  B);also  warehousemen  and 
storekeepers  (Tr.  51 ;  871  D),  and  paid  labourers  (Tr.  52  ;  871  E) ; 
the  infant  community  will  at  l«ist  want  figs,  peas,  beans,  myrtle 
berries,  and  roasted  beech  nuts  (Tr.  52 ;  372  0)  ;  such  provision  will 
hardly  suffice  anything  but  a  sty  of  pigs  (Tr.  52 ;  3^2  D) ;  couches, 
tables,  and  luxuries  will  be  needed  (Tr.  53 ;  373  A) ;  also  artists, 
poets,  and  dressmakers  (Tr.  54 ;  373  B) ;  medical  men,  too,  and  in- 
creased suppUes  of  food  (Tr.  54 ;  373  D) ;  such  a  state  must  j>fiuin  at 
territorial  aggrandisementj^ib.) ;  hence  there  will  be  ;war  (Tt.  M  ■ 
Sr6  Hi);  a^"^"ffii3  trained  soldiers  will  be  needed  (Tr.  54,-  55, 
374  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  noble  and  high-spirited  youths  will  have  to 
keep  careful  watch  (Tr.  55 ;  875  A,  B) ;  who  must  be  trained  to 
guard  the  state  like  dogs  (Tr.  55,  56 ;  375  C,  D,  E ;  376  A,  B,  C) ; 
wliich  must  be  purged  of  luxurious  redundancies  (Tr.  81  ;  399  E) ; 
what  are  the  rhythms  which  should  be  retained  ?  (Tr.  82  ;  400  A,  B) ; 
laws  should  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  lover  with 
loved,  in  accordance  with  virtuous  aims  (Tr.  85  ;  403  B) ;  the  nature 
of  a  happy  intercoiirse  (Tr.  103 ;  420  C) ;  but  how  are  the  commu- 
nity to  war  without  money  ?  (Tr.  104 ;  422  A) ;  it  is  difficult  for  a 
poor  state  to  wage  war  with  one  rich,  though  less  so  with  two  such 
(ib.) ;  a  state  in  which  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver  is  illegal  will 
get  plenty  of  alliances,  because  all  spoil  of  this  kind  will  fall  tp  the 
lot  of  the  party  that  accepts  the  alliance  (Tr.  105 ;  422  D) ;  there  is 
danger  in  the  case  of  one  overwhelming  state  that  is  the  banker  of 
many  (ib.) ;  the  essential  unity  of  any  but  the  model  state  is  denied 
(Tr.  105 ;  422  E) ;  in  all  others  there  are  at  least  two  communities, 
those  of  poor  and  rich,  who  are  hostile  to  one  another  (ib.) ;  in  each 
of  these  the  communities  are  many,  and  you  wiU  find  the  want  of 
unity,  but  if  you  treat  them  as  many,  you  can,  by  conferring  the  ' 
money  and  power  that  belongs  to  the  richer  members  on  the  mass, 
have  the  many  for  allies  and  the  few  for  enemies  (Tr.  106 ;  423  A)  ; 
a  state  which  is  wisely  and  moderately  ruled  may  be  a  very  great  one, 
though  it  comprise  only  a  thousand  warriors  (ib.) ;  amongst  Greeks 
and  barbarians  there  is  scarcely  such  a  state  (Tr.  106;  423  B);  a 
state  may  grow  to  the  extent  that  does  not  impair  its  unity  (Tr.  106, 
98 ;  423  C ;  415  B) ;  each  man  in  it  must  keep  to  his  own  calling 
(Tr.  107;  423  D);  good  training  and  entire  commnnism  will  Ijp 
wanted  (Tr.  107  ;  42.3  E);  if  the  polity  of  the  state  sets  out  well,  it 
goes"op,  like  a  wheel  at  an  accelerating  speed,  and  produces  an  im- 
proTed  breed  of  subjects  (Tr.  107     424  A);  our  state,  if  rightly 
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organised,  will  be  perfectly  good,  wise,  moderate,  jnst,  and  conrageona 
(Tr.   Ill;   427  E);  lint  whencs  (■/iiinBa  gnoH   «-.niiT..M]  ?   (Tr.   112; 

428  B'>:  from  perfect  pmardians  (Tr.  112:  428  D>.  ■who.are.tlie 
smallest  claga  ('i'r.ll2;  428  E);  courage  must  be  supplied  and  be 
itliefent  in  the  warrior  class  (Tr.  113 ;  429  B) ;  an  example,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  ia  taken  from  the  art  of  the  dyer  (Tr.  113,  114 ; 

429  D,  E;  430  A,  B);  moderation  is  treated  of  (Tr.  114,  115;  430 
D,  E ;  431  A,  B)  ;  this  is  met  with  only  in  the  few  who  control  the 
many  and  vile  (Tr.  115;  431  C) ;  a  state  superior  to  itself  is  such  as 
iihia,  and  there  is  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  it  as  to  whom  it  behoves 
to  rule  (Tr.  115;  431  D);  moderation  will  exist  both  in  rulers  and 
ruled  (Tr.  116 ;  431  E) ;  it  affects  the  whole  state  (Tr.  116 ;  432  A) ; 
the  fourth  in  order  of  the  virtues  required  is  righteousness  or  justice 
(Tr.  116 ;  432  B,  C) ;  it  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  euch  man  doing 
his  own  business  (Tr.  117 ;  433  A,  D ;  see  alao  Tr.  49 ;  369  D) ;  it  is 
not  certain  which  of  the  four  id  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  (Tr.  117 ;  433  C) ;  those  craftsmen  who  have  become  rich  are 
not  on  that  account  to  meddle  with  state  affaire,  for  which  they  are 
umfit,  this  multifariousness  of  pursuit  being  an  evil  (Tr.  118;  434  B); 
an  interchange  and  confusion  of  the  classes  is  detrimental  (Tr.  118 ; 
434  O)  ;  the  class  has  the  same  species  and  habits  as  the  individual 
(Tr.  120,  126;  435  B ;  441  C);  so  it  is  with  the  wise  and  just  and 
courageous  man,  and  the  wise  and  just  and  courageous  state  (Tr. 
127;  441  C..D');.reaBaa  is  the  rnlirig  power  (Tr.  127;  441  B);  the 
influence  of  music  and  gymnastics  in  softenllig  the  wildness  of  cha- 
racter is  dwelt  on  (Tr.  127 ;  442  A)  ;  there  are  as  many  vices  of  soul 
as  there  are  vicious  polities  (Tr.  130;  445  C);  these  are  five  In. 
number  (Tr.  131,  233 ;  445  D ;  544  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  what  has  already 
been  considered  is  one  polity  under  two  names,  monarchic  and  aris- 
tocratic, which  will  not  disturb  any  fundamental  law  of  the  state 
(ib.) ;  a  state  is  well  governed  where  all  think  and  feel  alike  (Tr. 
147,  149 ;  462  C,  D ;  464  B,  C,  D) ;  the  model  state  is  compared 
vrith  despotic  and  democratic  ones,  where  the  governors  are'  rulers 
and  the  people  slaves  (Tr.  147;  463  A);  such  are  not  saviours, 
helpers,  orguaidiana  in  common  (Tr.  148  ;  463  B) ;  the  model  Bt^tn 
vvill  be  Greek;' acting  with  mni\pn\\\^y^  t,m  onq]a,Yf,",g  ?y  PTtpnni- 
natmg^or_bfflSmg  houses  and  wasting  lands,  or  treating  wnmen ^jd 
^2^  and  dead  men  aa  enemieaJTr.  156 ;  471  A,  B) ;  is  such  a 
state  possible  ?  (471  C,  D) ;  let  this  be  admitted,  and  the  good 
results  will  be  seen  to  be  far  beyond  what,is  stated  (Tr.  157;  471  E) 
the  question  is  agS,in  urged,  is  it  possible?  (Tr.  158;  472  A,  B) 
Socrates  defends  the  ideal  assumption  (Tr.  158 ;  472  B,  C,  D) 
perfect  righteousness  and  injustice  are  conceived  of  as  a  standard 
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apart  .from  their  possibility,  just  like  tlie  painter's  ideal  figure  on  the 
canvas  (Tr.  158  ;  472  B,  G,  D,  E) ;  we  must  strive  to  come  as  near  to  it 
as  we  may  (Tr.  159  ;  473  A) ;  there  will  be  no  cessation  of  iUs  where 
philosophers  do  not  rule  in  states,  or  rulers  philosophize ;  i.  e., 
political  power  and  philosophy  must  not  be  simdered  (Tr.  159 ;  473 
C,  D) ;  this  position  is  defended  (Tr.  159 ;  473  E) ;  a  further  defini- 
tion of  t|ie  fitness  of  philosophers  for  ruling  is  wanted  (Tr.  160 ; 
474  B) ;  no  existing  state  is  philosophic  (Tr.  184 ;  497  B) ;  no  state 
or  individual  wUl  be  perfect  till  the  rare  and  undepraved  philosopher 
rules  it  and  him,  or  dynasts  acquire  the  love  of  philosophy  by  inspi- 
ration (Tr.  187  ;  499  B)  ;  when  those  who  have  scaled  the  heights  of 
philosophy,  either  in  the  infinite  past,  or  present  or  future,  are  at  the 
head  of  affiiirs,  our  state  will  be  possible  (Tr.  187 ;  499  C,  D) ;  people 
may  be  reconciled  to  this  conviction  (Tr.  187 ;  499  E ;  Tr.  188 ; 
500  A) ;  sophists  are  the  cause  of  the  discredit  of  philosophy  (Tr. 
188 ;  500  B) ;  the  guidance  of  the  state  is  not  to  be  undertaken  by 
undisciplined  persons,  nor  those  inexperienced  in  truth,  nor  by  those 
who  do  nothing  but  learn  all  their  days,  who  fancy  that  they  are 
already  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  We  must  compel  cm-  best 
natural  dispositions  to  learn  and  to  make  the  toilsome  ascent  to  the 
Good,  and  then  return  again,  not  to  benefit  themselves,  but  to  make 
others  happy  (Tr.  207,  208  ;  519  C,  D,  E) ;  states  are  best  colonised 
where  rulers  are  not  eager  for  power,  and  are  free  from  party  bitter- 
ness (Tr.  209 ;  520  D) ;  geometry  and  arithmetic  must  be  studied  in 
the  state  (Tr.  214,  216 ;  525  B ;  527  C),  also  astronomy  (Tr.  217 ; 
527 1)),  notwithstanding  the  popular  neglect  of  these  studies,  and 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  those  who  are  not  susceptible  of  convic- 
tion on  this  head  (Tr.  217 ;  527  B)  ;  the  growing  taste  for  these  should 
be  fostered  (Tr.  218 ;  528  0) ;'  such  a  state  as  the  one  proposed  will 
not  be  impossible  if  philosophers  rule  in  it,  who  think  only  of  recti- 
tude and  justice  (Tr.  231 ;  540  D,  E) ;  to  bring  it  about,  let  all  above 
ten  years  of  age  be  sent  into  the  country  out  of  town,  and  let  t))« 
children  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  habits  now  possessed 
by  their  parents  (Tr.  231 ;  541  A) ;  in  this  way,  if  in  any,  the  public 
happiness  would  best  oe  secured  (ib. ;  Tr.  231 ;  541  B) ;  conditions 
binding  on  rulers  of  states  are  named  (Tr.  232,  233;  543  B,  0,  D); 
one  of  the  five  forms  proposed  (Tr.  131 ;  445  0,  D),  having  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  man  who  resembles  it,  four  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  men  who  resemble  them  (Tr.  233 ;  544  A) ;  mistakes 
are  made  in  states.  The  question  is  asked,  Is  the  best  man  the 
happiest,  and  the  worst  the  most  miserable?  (Tr.  233 ;  544  A) ;  the 
four  forms  spoken  of  immediately  above  are  the  Cretan  or  Laoonian, 
answering  to  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  democracy,  and,  worst 
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of  all,  tyranny  (Tr.  233 ;  544  C) ;  intennedlate  to  tlie  first  and 
second  best,  is  what  he  calls  the  timocratic  or  timaxchic,  maMhg  up 
five  polities,  corresponding  to  fire  persons  like  them  (Ti,  233 ; 
544  D) ;  the  Laconian  answers  to  this  timarchie  polity  (ib.) ;  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  each  state  is  made  to  pre- 
cede that  of  the  individual  coitesponding  to  it  (Tr.  234 ;  545  A>  B, 
C) ;  the  change  is  generally  made  in  a.  condition  of  &ction,  or  with 
that  of  the  ruler  for  the  time  being  (Tr.  234 ;  545  D) ;  it  is  asked. 
How  do  rulers  and  auxiliaries  get  at  odds  with  one  another?  and  the 
Muses  are  supposed  to  reply  (Tr.  234 ;  545  E),  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  moving  a  well-appointed  state,  yet  destruction  is  the  fate, 
sooner  or  later,  of  everything  produced,  when  its  cycle,  either  long  or 
short,  is  complete  (Tr.  235 ;  546  A) ;  rulers,  with  all  their  wisdom, 
will  not  contrive  that  their  children  may  be  born  under  a  good  horo- 
bcope,  and  neglect  the  time  of  mating  and  ascertaining  the  perfect 
number  (Tr.  235 ;  546  B,  C,  D) ;  hence  the  children  of  the  guardians 
fall  off  from  the  standard  of  their  fathers,  and  think  less  than  they 
ought  of  music  tmd  gymnastics  (Tr.  235 ;  546  D) ;  the  gold,  silver, 
brasp,  and  iron  in  their  children  not  properly  discriminated  (Tr.  236 ; 
546  E ;  see  also  Tr.  98  ;  415  A,  B) ;  and  faction  is  symbolized  by 
undue  admixture  (Tr.  236 ;  547  A) ;  a  compromise  is  the  result,  and 
one  party  strives  to  enslave  the  other  (Tr.  236 ;  547  B,  C) ;  just  as 
the  Lacedsemooians  hold  in  thrall  their  perioeci  (ib.) ;  a  timarchy 
■will  resemble  aristocracy  in  part  and  oligarchy  in  part,  in  the  fierce 
vforship  jng  of  gold  and  silver  under  cover  (Tr.  236;  647  D,  E; 
548  A) ;  and  in  the  rulers,  like  children  fiying  from  their  father,  the 
law,  and  neglecting  the  muse  of  reasoning  and  philosophy  (Tr.  237 ; 

548  B) ;  emulation  and  ambition  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  polity,  which  needs  not  to  be  sketched  at  further  length  (Tr. 
237  ;  548  0,  D);  the  man  who  resembles  this  state,  though  he  may 
be  a  strict  disciplinarian,  does  not  despise  the  servile  class,  and  he 
lov63  the  gymnasium  and  the  chase  (Tr.  238 ;  549  A) ;  when  young 
he  despises  riches,  but  becomes,  as  he  gets  older,  avaricious  (Tr.  238  ; 

549  B) ;  admirable  description  of  a  youth  corrupted  by  his  mother's 
aspiring  temper  nd  the  fawning  of  servants  (Tr.  238,  339 ;  549  C, 
D,  B ;  550  A,  B) ;  the  democratic  man  puts  all  rules  on  the  same 
level,  and  is  admi'ed,  like  the  state  that  corresponds  to  him,  for  his 
variety  (Tr.  251 ;  561  E) ;  the  tyranny  is,  in  irony,  termed  the  most 
noble  polity,  and  is  said  to  originate  from  the  insatiable  loye  of 
liberty,  as  democracy  did  from  that  of  wealth  (Tr.  252  ;  562  A,  C) ; 
this  democratic  thirst  of  liberty  is  indulged  figuratively  by  bad  wine- 
pourers,  who  supply  the  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape,  and  leads  to 
impeaching  magistrates  who  are  not  indulgent,  and  to  insulting 
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those  who  are  snhmisaiTe  and  yielding,  till  liberty  is  pushed  to 
extremes  (Tr.  252 ;  562  T>) ;  the  democrat  treats  rulers  as  slaves  of 
place  and  nobodies  (ib.) ;  this  anarchy  infects  even  the  brutes,  and 
subverts  the  order  of  nature,  putting  diildren  on  a  level  with  parents 
(Tr.  252 ;  562  E),  the  foreigner  on  a  par  with  the  citizen,  and  the 
eitizen  with  the  guest  and  sojourner.   Pupils  take  liberties  with  their 
teachers,  and  children  with  their  superiors  (Tr.  252 ;  563  A) ;  young 
persons  assume  the  airs  of  their  elders,  and  old  men  try  to  be  fanny 
and  playful,  while  slaves  and  women  rank  themselves  on  the  same 
level  with  men  and  freemen  (Tr.  252 ;  563  B) ;  even  the  dogs  and 
asses  and  horses  take  similar  liberties,  and  move  out  of  the  way  for 
no  one  (Tr.  253 ;  563  0) ;  thus  tyranny  springs  from  utter  licence 
(Tr.  253 ;  563  E) ;  all  excess  is  sure  to  conduct  to  its  opposite.    This 
is  true  in  the  case  of  the  seasons,  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  in 
polities,  where  liberty  is  the  precursor  to  slavery  (Tr.  253 ;  564  A) ; 
the  drones  with  stings  (as  distinguished  from  stingless  ones,  see  above, 
Tr.  241 ;  552  C),  and  those  destitute  Of  them,  come  into  collision, 
like  phlegm  and  bile  in  the  body,  and  good  bee-breeders  are  wanted 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  former  into  the  hive,  or  to  cut  them 
out,  combs  and  all  (Tr.  254 ;   564  B,  0) ;   the  democratic  state  is 
threefold  (ib.) ;  first,  it  has  its  demagogue  agitators,  its  richer  class 
to  be  plundered  by  the  drones,  and  its  lower  and  more  numerous  class 
ready  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.    This  leads  to  the  presidency  of  one 
man,  from  which  to  tyranny  the  step  is  small,  and  soon  made  (Tr. 
254,  255 ;  564  D  to  565  D) ;  the  several  state  polities  are  re-enume- 
rated, kingly,  timocratic,  oligarchic,  democratic,  tyrannic,  of  which 
the  first  and  the  man  who  corresponds  to  it  are  pronounced  happiest, 
the  tyrannic  and  the  tyrant  being  the  most  wretched  (ib.);  another 
test  of  happiness  is  proposed,  derived  from  the  mental  character  itself 
of  the  various  classes  (Tr.  270 ;  580  D) ;  slates  are  again  formed  into 
three  principal  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  three  orders  of  mental 
power  viz.,  that  by  which  the  man  learns,  his  emotional  nature,  and 
his  concupiscent  or  avaricious  nature  (Tr.  270;  580  E);  these  are 
termed  respectively  the  philomathio  or  philosophic,  the  philonicio  or 
philotimic,  and  the  phUochrematio  or  philocerdic  (Tr.  271 ;  581  A, 
B)-  each  of  these  baa  its  pleasures,  and  ptonounces  its  own  the  best 
(Tr.  271;  581  C,  D,  E);  but  how  is  this  to  be  decided?  (Tr.  272 ; 
582*  A) ;  only  reason  and  intelligence  can  settle  the  question  (ib.)  ;  is 
it  nossible  for  the  lover  of  gain  to  be  more  skUled  in  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  than  the  phUosopher  in  that  of  gaining  ?  (Tr.  272 ;  582  B) ; 
the  philosopher  has  had  more  experience  of  what  all  pleasures  amount 
to  than  the  ambitious  or  avaricious  man,  whose  scope  has  been  more 
Umited  (Tr.  272 ;  582  C,  D) ;  reason  alone  can  furnish  a  rule  to.  meet 
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the  case,  and  alone  wiU  take  the  lead  (Tr.  273;  582  E);  the  wise 
man  comes  first  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  the  emulative  or 
philotimlc,  second,  the  grasping  or  philochrematic,  last  (Tr.  273 ; 
583  A).  Stallbaum  here  refers  to  Tr.  Iv.  52,  36 ;  Phileb.  36  sqq. ; 
27  D,  sgj.  Two  modes  of  settling  the  pre-eminence  of  the  wise  n  an 
or  philosopher  have  thus  been  given  (Tr.  ii.  266  to  270 ;  Eep.  577'  B 
to  580  0 ;  and  Tr.  270  to  273 ;  580  D  to  583  A) ;  a  third  is  now  to 
■follow,  as  a  libation  to  Zeus  the  Saviour  (Tr.  273;  583  B);  it  is  only 
the  pleasure  of  the  wise  man  that  is  pure  and  without  alloy,  as  they 
say  (ib.) ;  its  relation  to  the  kingly  constitution,  as  well  as  that  of  low 
desires  to  the  tyrannic,  is  made  out  somewhat  at  length  (Tr.  277 ; 
587  B) ;  and  then  follows  A  sort  of  geometrical  numerical  scheme  of 
the  relative  happiness  of  the  king  and  tyrant,  thus :  the  leading 
divisions  are  three — 


f  1.  King.  (  : 

.  I  2.  Timaroh.  2nd.  \  ' 

{  3.  Oligarch.  (  ! 


1.  King.  I  1.  Oligarch. 

1st.  {  2.  Timaroh.  2nd.  |  2.  Democrat. 

,  3.  Tyrant. 


Take  the  linear  unit  as  3,  the  superficial  or  square  will  be  9,  and  the 
solid  unit  or  cube  27,  which  is  to  stand  for  the  happiness  of  the  king. 
Now  Invert  the  ratio  of  3  to  1,  or  take  j  as  the  linear  unit  of  the  sub- 
ject of  comparison,  and  its  cube  will  be  ^.  But  ^  : '/  : :  1  :  729 ;  so 
that  the  king  is  729  times  happier  than  the  tyrant  (Tr.  278 ;  587  D, 
S ;  see  Art.  Fain  and  Pleasure) ;  the  number  729,  when  one  is  added 
to  make  it  even,  is  the  double  of  365,  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
(Tr.  279 ;  588  A).  Socrates  admits  that  his  model  state  exists  no- 
where on  earth,  but  only  on  paper, (Tr.  283;  592  A);  the  ideal  or 
pattern  of  such  a  state  is  laid  up  in  heaven  forliim  who  wishes  to  see 
it,  and  to  dwell  in  it,  and  a  man's  actions  may  be  shaped  vrith  refer- 
ence to  it  without  actually  living  in  it  and  beholding  it  (Tr.  283 ; 
592  B). 

Statesman.    See  Summary,  page  145. 

Statesman  may  deceive  only  enemies,  or  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
a  state  (Tr.  ii.  69 ;  Bep.  389  C)  {  he  rules  the  human  herd  and  xnlers 
too  (Tr.  iii.  209;  Statesm.  268  E);  statesmen  are  shepherds  (Tr. 
219, 222;  275  A,  B,  0,  D;  276  D,  E);  they  cannot  teach  their  sons 
virtue  or  wisdom  (Tr.  iv.  410 ;  Theag.  126  D) ;  Socrates  thinks  the 
first  duty  of  a  statesman  to  be  looking  after  the  education  of  youth 
(Tr.  i.  458 ;  Eutbyp.  2  C) ;  again  the  diSBculty  of  statesmen  teaching 
their  own  virtue  is  brought  up  (Tr.  iii.  37,  38,  39,  48 ;  Meno.  93  A, 
B,  D,  E ;  94  A,  B,  C ;  99  E,  C) ;  said  to  be  inspired  when  present  to 
statesmen  (Tr.  48 ;  99  E,  C;  100  B). 

Statuary  in  gardens  and  fanes  (Tr.  i.  304  ;  Fhsedr.  230  B). 
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Statuaries  sometimes  attempt  too  much',  and  fail  from  this  source  (Tr. 
iii.  254;, Statesm; 277  0). 

Statue  painting  was  a  probable  practice  among  the  ancients,  if  tlie  aliu- 
sion  is  not  to  figures  on  a  flat  surface  (Tr.  ii.  103 ;  Eep.  420  C) ;  ihe 
most  beautiful  colours  are  said  to  be  applied  to  the  mist  beautiful 
parts,  «s  black  td  the  eyes  (ib.)  ;  but  the  artist's  aim  should  never  be 
to  make  the  eyes  so  beautiful  as  to  debtroy  their  resemblance  to  eyes, 
or  to  detixkct  from  the  beauty  of  the  other  parts,  singly  or  as  a  whole, 
by  giving  too  great  prominence  to  one  feature.  Most  persons  will 
recollect  the  controversy  that  was  kindled  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Exbibitioii,  when  Gibson's  tinted  statues  excited 
much  criticism. 

Stones  and  corpses  happy,  if  happiness  is  the  need  of  nothing  (Tr.  i, 
191 ;  Gorg.  492  E) ;  to  live  like  a  stone  (Tr.  192 ;  494  B) ;  to  boil  a 
stone  (Tr.  vi.  81 ;  Eryx.  405  E) ;  the  sun  declared  to  be  a  stone  by 
Anaxagoras  (Tr.  i.  12, 13 ;  Apol.  26  B,  C,  D,  E ;  27  A). 

Study  is  the  source  of  all  good,  everything  should  be  learnt  (Tr.  iv.  153 ; 
Laches,  182  D,  E) ;  studies  said  to  be  pursued  noiselessly  and  with- 
out hitch,  like  the  flowing  of  oil  (Tr.  i.  372 ;  The^t.  144  B). 

Style  is  not  so  much ,  the  question ;  truth  is  the  aim  of  real  oratory 
(Tr.  i.  3 ;  Apol.  18  A). 

Styx  and  Cocytua,  and  all  such,Bhuddering  horrors,  to  be  expunged 
from  poetiy  (Tr.  ii.  66 ;  Eep.  387  B). 

Substance  among  shadows,  as  Homer  says  of  Tiresias  (Tr.  iii.  47 : 
Mono.  99  B). 

SubUlty  of  Greek  dialectics  seen  in  the  Parmenides,  Thesetetus,  Sophist; 
and  Statesman,  and  their  insulBcieney  (see  Tr.  iii.  468 ;  Parm.  166  ; 
Tr.  136 ;  Sophist,  238,  and  geneially). 

Suffering  for  truth's  sake  is  always  glorious,  when  a  man  is  attempting 
glorious  deeds  (Tr.  i.  354 ;  Phsedr.  274  B). 

Sufficiency  of  small  possessions  (Tr.  v.  200 ;  Laws,  757  B). 

Sufficient  reason,  the  principle  of,  einployed  in  explaining  why  the 

"  earth   does  not  faU  through  space  (Tr.  i.  li7 ;   Phajd.  108  E  ; 

109  A). 
Suicide  declared  to  be  unlawftd  (Tr.  i.  58,  59,  60;  Phffid.  61  C,  D,  E  ; 

62  A,  B,  C). 
Sun  spoken  of,  under  the  figure  of  a  golden  chain,  by  Homer,  sastftining 

all  things  (Tr.  i.  383;  TheJBt.  153  D) ;  as  still  upon  the  mounta;inB, 

and  not  yet  set  when  the  hour  of  Socrates'  death  is  approaching 

(Tr.  126 ;  Phssd.  116  E)  ;  as  a  stone,  see  above. 
Sun's  path'  a  spiral  (Tr.  vi.  155;  Tim.  Loer.  97  C);  sun,  moon,  and 

stars  once  rose  where  they  now  set  (Tr.  iii.  209;  Statesm.  269  A); 

anu  and  moon  spoken  of  as  gods  (Tr;  v.  407;  Laws,  886  P). 
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cuvlrifu,  iriveais,  aretised  in  reference  to  knowledge  and  compreben- 
sion,  and  contain  the  notion  of  fitting  and  joining  together  mentally, 
or  of  conference  with  oneself.  In  the  Oratylus  (Tr.  iii.  338 ;  412  A), 
avvUvai  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  inlffToarBcu  (so,  too,  ib. ;  Tr, 
387  ;  437  B) ;  in  Tr.  iv.  21 ;  Philebus,  19  T>,  we  have  vovv,  iiturriujLftv, 
aiveaiv,  enumerated  together.  The  air  has  much  the  same  force  as 
in  avveiShai,  to  be  conscious,  and  conveys  the  notion  of  reflection  and 
co-operation  of  the  mental  faculties,  just  as  con  in  the  Latin  conacias. 
See  Plato's  Etymologies,  Tr.  iii.  337,  338;  Cratyl.  411  D,  E;  412 
A,B. 

Supreme  cause  has  a  regal  soul  (Tr.  ii.  334 ;  Tim.  29  E ;  30  A,  B,  C). 

Surface,  its  relation  to  the  solid  (Tr.  iii.  11 ;  Meno.  76  A). 

Swans,  their  dying  strains  (Tr.  i.  88 ;  Phsed.  84  B) ;  Socrates  wiQ,  be 
inferior  to  them,  if  he  bears  death  as  a  calamity  (ib.) ;  they  are  belied 
when  men  term  these  strains  a  lament  (Tr.  88 ;  85  A) ;  birds  never 
sing  when  in  pain  (ib.) ;  they  are  inspired  by  ApoUo,  and  prescient 
of  bliss  in  Hades  (ib.). 

Swarm  of  controversies  raised  (Tr.  ii.  133;  Eep.  450  B). 

Swimming,  not  great  as  a  science  (Tr.  i.  214 ;  Gorg.  511  C) ;  but  yet  it 
saves  life  (ib.) ;  swimming  on  the  back  (Tr.  342 ;  Phssdr.  264  A). 

Symmetries,  symmetry.  Symmetry,  beauty,  and  perfection  are  said  to 
hold  a  second  place  to  moderation  and  fitness,  and  things  which 
follow  an  eternal  type  (Tr.  iv.  108;'  Phileb.  66  D) ;  symmetries  greSt 
and  small,  of  which  the  latter  are  more  noticed  than  the  former 
(Tr.ii.  403;  Tim.  87  C). 

Sympathetic  effect  of  good  and  impassioned  recitation  (Tr.  iv.  298 ; 
Ion,  535  0). 

Sympathy  of  hearer  with  speaker  (Tr.  iv.  298 ;  Ion,  535  E). 
~  Symfosicm.    See  Summary,  page  161. 


T. 

Table  to  be  spread  with  every  luxury  by  the  boy  attendants  (Tr.  iii. 

479 ;  Symp.  175  B,  C). 
Tadpole,  to  be  no  better  than  a,  said  of  Protagoras  (Tr.  i.  893 ;  Theset, 

161  C). 
Taint  of  previous  transgression  may  attach  to  a  man  and  prevent  his 

participation  of  bliss  (Tr.  ii.  303 ;  Eep.  613  A). 
Tali,  reference  made  to  tokens  or  symbols  cut  in  two,  to  be  held  by  two 

parties,  who  are  thus  to  discern  the  authenticity  of  a  mission  (Tr.  iii.' 

514;  Symp.  193  A). 
Talkative  disposition  of  the  Athenians  hinted  at.    "  All  the  Greeks 

regard  our  city  as  fond  of  gossip  and  given  to  excessive  chattering 
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but  Lacedsemon  and  Crete,  as  curt,  and  exeroiaing  much  reflection 
rather  than  much  glibuess"  (Tr.  v.  27 ;  Laws,  641  E). 

Tangible,  that  which  is  to  be  handled  is  all  tiiat  is  allowed  to  exist  by 
some  persons  (Tr.  i.  386 ;  Theset.  155  E). 

Tantalus,  Tityus,  and  Sisyphus  are  the  princip^  sufferers  in  Hades, 
not  Thersites,  or  men  of  private  station,  however  ignoble  (Tr.  i.  230; 
Gorg.  525  E) ;  his  name  is  derived  from  the  huge  rock  suspended  over 
his  head  as  it  were  on  the  balance  (Tr.  iii.  305 ;  Cratyl.  395  D). 

Tapping  or  ringing  crockeiy  to  see  if  it  is  flawed  (Tr.  i.  415;  Therot. 
179  D); 

Tartarus,  the  lowest  place  of  doom,  assigned  to  the  most  unjust  and 
godless  (Tr.  i.  227,  228;  Gorg.  523  A;  524  A);  the  deepest  hell 
(Tr,  122 ;  Phsed.  113  E).    See  Fable  of  Er. 

Teachableness,  or  readiness  to  receive  instruction,  conunended  as  aB 
excellent  quality  of  soul  along  with  the  cardinal  virtues  (Tr.  iii.  31; 
Meno.  88  A). 

Teachers  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  found  (Tr.  iii.  31 ;  Meno.  89  D,  E); 
neither  Themistocles,  nor  Aristides,  nor  Pericles,  nor  Thucydides  im- 
parted their  virtue  to  their  children  or  others  (Tr.  37  to  39  ;  93  A,  B, 
D,  E ;  94  A,  B,  0),;  the  Athenians  admire  a  clever  man,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  profess  to  teach  his  wisdom,  whether  from  envy  or  any 
other  cause  (Tr.  i.  459 ;  Enthyp.  3  C) ;  good  teachers  very  difBcult  to 
be  procured.  "  Whenever  I  am  with  you,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  it  is  madness  to  make  so  much  ado  about  children,  especially  as 
to  marriage  and  family  descent  or  money,  and  to  be  neglectful  of 
their  educaition.  When,  however,  I  look  to  any  of  those  who  pretend 
to  instruct  mankind,  I  am  struck  with  astonishment,  ^nd  to  me, 
reflecting,  each  seems  wholly  unfit,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth " 
(Tr.  iii.  99 ;  Buthyd.  306  D). 

Teaching,  not  punishment,  is  the  remedy  for  error  (Tr.  i.  12;  Apol. 
26  A). 

Technical  knowledge  of  poetry  (Tr.  iv.  294,  308 ;  Ion,  533  D ;  541 B) ; 
not  sufficient  without  a  divine  influence  (ib.);  transport  of  the 
rhapsodist  under  his  own  recitation  (Tr.  298 ;  535  C). 

Temper  of  mind,  or  turn  (Tr.  i.  31 ;  Crito,  43  B). 

Temperance  (sea  Art.  Moderation),  onejjf.  the  cardinal  vii-tues,  ever  on 
thelip8.of  JlaSTin^nnection  with  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  justice. 
"'W^Xj-theBT-nQtieJEES^B  evil  things,  but  Jhe_whojdoes,good,  is 
the  temperate  man.  Do  you  not  think  so,  my  friend  ?'  '  Never  mind 
wiiat  I  ffiink,  hut  what  you  are  now  Saying.'  "  Critias  wUl  not  con- 
cede that  a  man  without  self-knowledge  is  temperate,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  god  at  Delphi,  in  setting  up  the  precept,  meant  to  exhort  the 
worshipper  to  temperance.    Hereupon  Socrates  asks,  is  it  not  know^ 
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iiig  what  we  don't  know,  as  well  as  self-knowleclge  ?  (Tr.  Iv.  127, 128, 
131 ;  Charmid.  163  E ;  164  D,  E ;  167  A). 

Testing  by  wisdom  and  affection  (Tr.  i.  184;  Gorg.  487  A^ 

Tests  of  character  are  alternate  exposure  to  suffering  and  to  pleasure,  in 
order  to  try  if  the  party  is  hard  to  be  imposed  on  and  uniformly 
graceful  (Tr.  ii.  96 ;  Eep.  413  D) ;  tests  of  gold  (ib.) ;  of  young 
horses,  to  see  whether  they  will  shie  in  circumstances  of  sudden 
surprise  or  danger  (ib.) ;  these  tests  are  to  be  applied  in  childhood 
(Tr.  97;  414  A). 

Tethys,  mother  of  the  gods  (Tr.  i.  382 ;  Theset.  152  B). 

Texture  of  government  is  to  be  composed  of  strong  and  weak  threads 
(Tr.  iii.  276;  Statesm.  309  0);  requifes  the  moderate  and  manly 
mixed  (Tr.  279 ;  310  B ;  811  B). 

Thales  taunted  by  the  Thracian  damsel  for  not  looking  at  the  obstacles 
lying  at  his  feet  (Tr.  i.  409 ;  Theset.  174  A,  B). 

Thaumas  parent  of  Iris  (Tr.  393;  Theset.  161  0). 

Thesetetus  like  Socrates  in  the  flatness  of  his  nose  and  staring  eyes 
(Tr.  i.  371,  372 ;  Theset.  143  E ;  144  B) ;'  the  former  is  described  as 
being  pregnant  with  thought,  and  not  empty,  and  on  that  account  in 
labour  (Tr.  377;  148  E), 

THESTBins.    See  Summary,  page  72. 

Theaoes.    See  Summary,  page  213.  >    ' 

Theatocracy.  "  Hence  the  theatres  from  having  been  noiseless  became 
obstreperous,  as  if  qualified  to  decide  in  music  what  is  and  is  not 
beautiful,  and  in  lieu  of  an  aristocracy  of  criticism  there  was  set  up 
an  evil  theatocracy.  Had  only  a  democracy  of  freemen  existed  herein, 
nothing  out  of  the  way  would  have  happened,  but  now  there  arose 
among  us,  from  this  treatment  of  music,  an  opinion  altogether  false, 
of  all  men's  wisdom  in  all  things,  and  a  lax  licence  ensued.  Men 
were  fearless,  as  if  their  judgments  were  correct,  and  thi^  want  of 
reverence  begat  imjiudeuce,  seeing  that  the  not  fearing  the  opinion  of 
a  better  man  through  over  confidence  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  a 
debasing  impudence,  the  result  of  a  too  daring  licence  "  (Tr.  v.  117 ; 
Laws,  701  A,  B).  It  has  been  said  that  we  ought  to  esteem  him  the 
cleverest  and  best,  and  to  adjudge  him  the  victory,  who  can  best 
gladden  us  and  make  us  exult  (Tr.  51 ;  657  B) ;  it  is  clear  that  you 
and  I  would  say  that  they  are  the  victors  who  are  adjudged  to  be  so 
by  their  equals,  or  those  of  the  same  tastes  and  age,  habit  being  of 
greatest  weight  in  all  cities,  I  concede  so  much  to  the  many,  that 
music  must  be  tested  by  the  pleasure  it  affords,  not,  however,  that 
which  pleases  ordinary  indifferent  persons,  for  surely  that  is  the  best 
music  which  delights  the  best  and  most  sufficiently  educated,  and 
especially  that  which  delights  him  who  has  had  the  highest  training 
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and  made  the  greatest  attainment  in  virtue.  Never  should  the  tme 
judge  take  his  cue  from  the  theatre.  The  poets  pander  to  this 
popular  abuse,  so  that  the  spectators  become  their  own  standard,  and 
this  has  destroyed  the  pleasure  of  the  theatre  (Tr.  54,  55;  659  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E;  660. A). 
Theatre,  with  its  30,000  spectators  (Tr.  iii.  480,  517;  Symp.  175  Ej 

194  A,  B) ;  full  of  ditto  (ib.).    See  also  what  is  said  above. 
Thebes  said  to  be  well  governed  (Tr.  i.  43 ;  Orito,  53  B,  C). 
Themistocles  advises  the  building  of  docks  and  walls  for  the  port  of 

Athens  (Tr.  i.  147 ;  Gorg.  455  E) ;  his  answer  to  the  Seripbian  (Tr. 
ii.  5 ;  Eep.  330  A)  ;  his  inability  to  make  his  children  good  (gee  Tr.  iv. 
410 ;  Theages,  126  D ;  Tr.  iii.  37  to  39 ;  Mono.  93  A,  B ;  94  A,  B,  C). 

Theognis  quoted  as  contradicting  himself  upon  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating virtue  (Tr.  iii.  42  ;  Meno.  96  A). 

Theuth  said  to  have  invented  the  alphabet  and  letters  (Tr.  i.  354,  355 ; 
Phsedr.  274  E ;  275  A)  ;  also  discoverer  of  alphabetic  sounds  (Tr.  iv. 
19;Phileb.  Ig  C). 

Thessaly,  its  disorder  and  licence  (Tr.  i.  43 ;  Crito,  53  D). 

Things  in  themselves  distinguished  &om  things  relatively  (Tr.  ii.  123 ; 
Sep.  438  B.  C.  D\ 

Think,  as  opposed  to  know  (Tr.  ii.  23 ;  Eep.  345  E). 

Thinking  is  diviner  than  all  else;  it  never  loses  its  power,  though  it  may 
take  a  wrong  circuit  from  daylight  to  the  gloom  of  the  cave  (Tr.  ii. 
207;  Kep.  518E). 

Thirst  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  thirst  for  hot  or  cold,  or  much  or  little,  but 
is  thirst  simply,  for  the  quelling  the  craving  &om  which  it  springs, 
and  so  too  of  hunger  (Tr.  ii.  122, 124;  Eep.  437  D ;  439  A);  it  has 
reference  to  the  attainment  of  a  good  (Tr.  122 ;  438  A) ;  nature  of 
epecifio  and  absolute  thirst  (Tr.  124;  439  A);  the  satisfying  tiie 
desire  for  food  or  drink  as  a  source  of  great  relief  is  treated  of  (Tr.  ii. 
275 ;  Eep.  585  A,  B ;  Tr.  iv.  68  ;  Phileb.  45  B ;  Tr.  i.  196 ;  Gorgias, 
496  C,  D,  E). 

Thirsty  man.  If  anything  pulls  him  back  from  satisfying  his  desire, 
it  will  be  something  else  than  the  animal  impulse  for  drink  (Tr.  ii. 
124 ;  Eep.  439  B) ;  an  archer's  hands  do  not  at  the  same  time  repel 
attd  attract  the  bow  (ib.)  ;  a  person  wishing  to  drink,  if  resisted,  is 
rcsisied  from  within  (Tr.  124 ;  439  C) ;  this  inner  power  is  reason,  as 
that  animal  propensity  was  a  part  of  a  lower  nature  (ib.). 

Thoroughness  is  the  only  condition  which  admits  of  being  rightly  esti- 
mated (Tr.  il.  39  ;  Eep,  360  E). 

Thought  distinguishes  what  the  senses  will  not  (Tr.  i.  436;  Thetst. 

195  E);  is  the  principle  of  thought  in  the  blood,  or  in  air,  or  iire  ? 
(Tr.  102 ;  Phsed.  96  B). 
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Thrasymachus,  graphic  description  of  his  fierce  onslaught,  like  a  wild 
beast  with  ravening  jaws,  in  accordance  with  his  name  (Tr.  ii.  12 ; 
Eep.  336  B) ;  irony  of  Socrates  directed  against  him  (Tr.  13;  337  A); 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  so  mad  that  he  would  shave  or  beard  a  lion 
(Tr,  18 ;  341  C) ;  he  tries  to  run  away  from  the  discussion  with 
Socrates  (Tr.  22;  345  A) ;  further  irony  of  the  latter  (Tr.  22;  345 

A,  B) ;  he  is  asked  to  keep  to  hi^  admissions  (ib.) ;  is  brought  back 
to  the  point  (Tr.  23 ;  345  D) ;  concessions  dragged  from  biTn  (Tr.  28 ; 
350  D) ;  referred  to  as  a  resource  against  the  difficult  and  contra- 
dictory teaching  of  Socrates  (Tr.  iv.  467  to  474 ;  Cleit.  406  A ;  410  0) ; 
he  is  represented  as  blushing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (Tr.  ii.  28 ; 
Bep.  350  D) ;  he  declares  his  dissent  from  Socrates,  and  that  he  can, 
when  he  likes,  rebut  his  arguments  (Tr.  28 ;  350  E) ;  will,  in  the 
meantime,  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  nod  and  say  "  good,"  like  old 
wives  do  when  they  are  telling  their  fables  to  one  another  (ib.). 

Buids,  used  of  the  "feelings,"  not  of  "anger"   (Tr.  ii.   125;   Eep. 

440  A). 
Time  is  the  image  of  eternity  (Tr.  ii,  341,  342 ;  Tim.  37  D,  E ;  38  A, 

B,  C,  D,  E ;  Tr.  vi.  155 ;  Tim.  Loor.  97  0) ;  belongs  wholly  to  genera- 
tion ('Tr.  ii.  338;  Tim.  35  B,  0;  36  A);  is  measured  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies  (see  references  above) ;  time  to  depart 
and  die  (Tr.  i.  29 ;  Apol.  42  A) ;  time  is  short  compared  with  eternity 
(Tr.  u.  298, 186  ;  Eep.  608  C;  498  D ;  see  references  in  Stallbaum); 
time  is  nothing,  and  is  not  deserving  of  the  solicitude  of  an  immortal 
being  (Tr.  298 ;  608  C) ;  time  and  tune  synonymous  with  good  edu- 
cation (Tr.  ii.  96  (  Eep.  413  D). 

Tulsus.    See  Summary,  page  120. 

TiMiEVS  THE  LocBiAN.    See  Summary,  page  247. 

Timooratic  state  is  described  (Tr.  ii.  235  to  237;  Eep.  546  A  to  548  D); 

and  the  person  corresponding  to  it  (Tr.  237  to  239;   548  B  to 

550  B). 
Tiresias,  what  Homer  says  he  was  among  the  dead  (Tr.  iS.  47 ;  Meno. 

99  E). 
Tisias,  a  sophist  associated  with  Gorgias,  who  asserted  that  the  probable 

was  of  more  value  than  the  true,  and  made  small  appear  great  and 

great  small  by  force  of  words  (Tr.  i.  345,  346,  353 ;  Phredr.  267  A,  B ; 

273  D). 
Top,  its  gyrations.    Motion  round  an  inunovable  axis  is  distinguished 

from  transference  or  libration  of  the  axis  (Tr.  ii.  121 ;  Eep.  436  C,  D ; 

Tr.  V.  419 ;  Laws,  893  0,  D). 
Topsy  turvy,  life  said  to  be  turned,  &va>  Kiru  (Tr.  i.  179 ;  Gorg.  481  C ; 

Tr.  388 ;  Thesst.  153  D ;  Tr.  iii,  142 ;  Sophist,  242  B ;  Eurip.  Bacch. 

345). 
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Torpedo,  its  electrical  power,  used  as  an  illnstration  of  the  effett  of  the 
Socratic  process  of  confutation  (Tr.  iii.  18,  25 ;  Meno.  80  A,  C ; 
84  B,  C);  Socrates  defends  his  method  of  bringing  home  convic- 
tion of  ignorance,  which  is  the  fitet  step  to  acquiring  true  know- 
ledge (ib.). 

Tortures  in  the  lower  world  (Tr.  yi.  54;  Axioch.  371  C,  D,  E);  torture 
spoken  of  (Tr.  i.  167;  Gorg.  473  C;  Tr.  ii.  40,  804;  Eep.  361  E; 
613  E). 

Touch,  its  uses  and  functions  (Tr.  vi.  161 ;  Tim.  Loor.  100  D). 

Touchstone  for  gold  and  for  the  soul  (Tr.  i.  184 ;  Gorg.  486  D). 

Tradesmen,  The  lawgiver  is  &eed  &om  speaking  of  ship-masters,  mer- 
chants, cook^  innkeepers,  publicans,  miners,  usurers,  compound  interest 
lenders,  and  ten  thousand  other  such,  by  leaving  them  to  themselves, 
but  he  wiU  appoint  laws  for  agriculturists,  flock  and  bee  masters, 
&o.  (Tr.  V.  336 ;  Laws,  842  D) ;  the  passion  for  gain  among  the 
trading  classes  universal  and  injurious  (Tr.  465;  918  0);  when, an 
enterprising  speculator  has  built  hotels  for  entertainment  in  desert 
and  (ax  out  of  the  way  places,  reoeiviag  travellers  in  desirable  quarters, 
when  in  need,  or  driven  by  stress  of  bad  weather,  and  affording  them 
rest,  pleasant  cheer,  and  refreshment  from  heat,  he  does  not,  in  the 
sequel,  play  the  friendly  host  in  the  courtesies  which  follow  this 
bUmd  reception,  but  he  treats  them  as  captive  foes  vrithin  his  grasp, 
and  only  lets  them  off  for  a  ransom  most  heavy,  unrighteous,  and 
inexpiable.  These  impositions,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  have 
become  a  crying  scandal  (Tr.  465,  466;  918  D,  E;  919  A,  B);  let 
any  one  who  may  be  guilty  of  illiberal  huckstering  be  indicted  for  dis- 
gracing himself,  and  if  he  has  defiled  his  ancestral  hearth,  let  him  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year  (Tr.  468 ;  920  A) ;  let  the  lawgivers  settle 
what  is  a  fair  price,  and  insist  upon  its  being  adhered  to  (Tr.  468 ; 
920  C).  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  aU  ages.  The  Swiss  inns  of 
the  olden  time,  and  the  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills  were  no  doubt  as 
extortionate  as  our  own. 

Tradition,  its  value  in  religious  belief  will  be  guarded  by  the  lawgiver 
as  a  sacred  thing,  and  he  vrill  make  no  innovations  or  prohibit  cus- 
tomary rites  (Tr.  vi.  24;  Bpin.  985  C,  D);  traditions  have  been  lost 
through  want  of  letters  or  oosmical  changes  (Tr.  ii.  325 ;  Tim.  22  B, 
and  following ;  Tr.416;  Critias,  109E);  we  must  believe  the  ancient 
traditions  and  religious  dogmaa.(Tr.  iv.  514;  Epist.  vii.  335  A). 

Tragedy,  what  it  is  and  is  not  (Tr.  i.  347;  Phsedr.  268  0,  D) ;  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  life  (Tr.  iv.  78 ;  Phileb.  50  B) ;  the  tragic  is  akm  to 
pain,  the  comic  to  what  is  pleasurable  (Tr.  74;  48  A);  tragedy 
originated  neither  with  Thespis  nor  Phrynichus  (Tr.  462;  Minos, 
321  A) ;  the  tragic  poets  traduce  Minos  (Tr.  459  to  462 ;  Min.  318  E ; 
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320  E ;  321  A) ;  does  tragedy  aim  to  give  pleasure  or  to  say  what  is 
painfiil  though  profitable!  (Tr.  i.  204;  Gorg.  502  B);  said  to  be  a 
respectable  and  admirable  art  (lb.) ;  tragedy  and  comedy  declined 
identical  ^n  their  requirements  (Tr.  iii.  576 ;  Symp.  223  D) ;  are  they 
to  be  admitted  into  the  model  republic  ?  (Tr.  ii.  75 ;  Eep.  394  D) ; 
tragedy  and  comedy,  contrary  to  what  is  said  in  the  Symposium, 
cannot  be  both  written  successfully  by  one  man  (Tr.  75,  76 ;  Eep. 
394  E ;  395  A,  B) ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  dictum  that  one 
and  the  same  person  cannot  succeed  in  different  arts.  Ti-agedy  said 
to  be  a  wise  or  clever  thing  (Tr.  258 ;  568  A) ;  the  poets  of  tragedy 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  state  (Tr.  258 ;  568  B) ;  it  is  on  a  par 
with  comedy,  which  in  its  excesses  is  equally  objectionable  in  the 
state  (Tr.  286  to  298  ;  Eep.  597  to  606  0 ;  608  A,  B ;  eee  also  Art. 
Imitation,  Gtrief,  Poetry) ;  the  tragic  style  is  playfully  touched  on 
(Tr.  234 ;  545  E) ;  the  tragic  machine,  d«u,s  ex  machind  (Tr.  iv. 
468;  Cleit.  407  A). 

Treasure  trove,  not  being  derived  from  the  finder's  ancestors,  is  not  to 
be  appropriated,  nor  are  magic  arte  to  be  used  to  discover  where 
property  has  .been  buried  (Tr.  v.  455;  Laws,  913  A,  B) ;  thou  shalt 
not  take  up  that  tUou  layedst  not  down  (Tr.  456 ;  913  C). 

Trees  lit  for  shipbuilding.  Clinias  remarks  of  the  spot  under  con- 
sideration, "  There  -is  neither  pine  nor  pitch  tree  worth  naming,  nor 
abundance  of  cypress.  And,  further,  you  will  find  little  of  larch  and 
plane,  which  are  at  all  times  necessary  for  the  internal  fittings  of 
ships"  (Tr.  v.  122;  Laws,  705  B,  0). 

Trespass,  laws  respecting  it,  and  also  obligations  to  a  neighbouring 
occupier  (Tr.  v.  338,  339,  340 ;  Laws,  843  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  844  A,  B, 
C,  D). 

Triangles,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  perform  very  much  the  part  of 
the  elements  of  raystalline  form  in  the  modem  view.  Li  the  Tr.  ii. 
395,  396 ;  Timseus,  81  B,  C,  D,  they  are  made  to  form  new  combi- 
nations with  advanciog  or  receding  age  and  vigom'  in  the  animal, 
whether  the  world  or  man.  The  favourite  form  is  one  which  has  its 
hypotlienuse  twice  the  shorter  base,  two  of  which  will  form  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  into  three  of  which  every  equilateral  triangle 
may  be  divided  (Tr.'ii.  361 ;  Tim.  54  A,  B;  Tr.  vi.  157,  158;  Tipi. 
Loor.  98  A,  B,  C,  D) ;  there  is  a  reference  also  to  the  relation  of  the 
squares  on  the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle  (ib. ;  Tr.  ii.  361 ; 
,Tim.  54  B) ;  this  is  the  purest  of  triangles,  the  squares  of  whose  sides 
are  as  1,  3,  4,  and  opposite  angles  as  1,  2,  3  (Tr.  397 ;  82  D). 

Tribunal  for  criminal  oliarges  is  not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  arraign 
unintentional  errors  (Tr.  i.  12 ;  Apol.  26  A). 

Trifles,  the  gods  care  for  them,  or  nothing  is  beneath  their  notice  or 
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rhidden  ftom  tliem  (Tr.  v.  433  to  438 ;  Laws,  900  A,  B,  C,  D ;  901  C, 
D,  E  ;  902  A,  B),  where  the  argument  against  their  being  ignorant, 
■idle,  OT  neglectful  is  admirably  put. 
Tiiptolemus  spoken  of  (Tr.  i.  28 ;  Apol.  41  A). 
Truly  fiilse,  if  so  absurd  an  expression  can  be  allowed  (Tr.  ii.  63;  Rep.  - 

382  A) ;  the  false  is  abhorred  by  gods  and  men  (ib.). 
Trust  is  reposed  in  wisdom  (Tr.  i.  490 ;  Lys.  210  B). 
Truth  is  the  precursor  of  aU  good  to  gods  and  men,  of  which  truth  he 
.  who  would  reckon  on  being  blessed  and  happy  hereafter  should  be  a 
:  partaker  fjom  the  outset,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  true  as 
.long  as  he  lives.  Such  a  man  is  to  be  trusted ;  but  he  is  faithless  to 
.whom  a  lie  is  willingly  dear,  and  he  is  without  understanding  to 
whom  it  is  so  unwillingly,  neither  being  to  he  emulated  (Tr.  v.  158 ; 
Laws,  730  C,  D);  truth  meets  the  wants  of  the  simple  (Tr.  i.  35S ; 
PhsBdr.  275  B) ;  the  truth  of  existent  things  is  in  the  soul  (Tr.  iii.  28 ; 
Meno.  86  B) ;  Socrates  says  all  he  seeks  in  argument  is  not  what  a 
person  thinks  but  what  is  tnith  (Tr.  i.  474 ;  Euthyp.  14  E) ;  truth  is 
oetter  than  fable  (Tr.  ii.  330;  Tim.  26  E);  is  weightier  than  au- 
thority. Truth  is  allied  1o  the  pure  and  simple  rather  than  the  great 
or  excessive  (Tr.  iv.  82 ;  Phileb.  J52  D) ;  it  is  nearest  allied  to  intellect 
and  understanding  (Tr,  105  ;  65  0) ;  we  do  not  contend  for  rivalry, 
but  for  truth  (Tr.  9 ;  14  B).  How  is  truth  to  be  elicited  by  the,  con- 
flict of  opinions,  where  the. false  can  add  nothing  to  the  true?  (Tr. 
vi.  113;  Demodoc.  383  C);  Protagoras  has  written  a  treatise  upon 
truth  (Tr.  i.  393 ;  Theset.  161  C) ;  if  truth  he  only  what  appears  such 
to  each  individual,  why  does  Protagoras  attempt  to  teach  It,  and 
expect  people  to  pay  for  it  ?  (Tr.  393 ;  161  D) ;  if  truth  be  only  this, 
how  can  men  be  absolutely  wicked  or  good  ?  (Tr.  iii.  287 ;  Oratyl. 
386  B,  C),  Truth  should  be  the  test  of  clever  speaking  or  oratory 
(Tr.  i.  3 ;  Apol.  17  B) ;  is  impromptu  rather  than'  studied  (ib.) ;  is 
not  in  a  fine  style,  but  in  whiit  is  just  (Tr.  3 ;  18  A) ;  it  is  a  puiifi-' 
cation  (Tr.  68;  Phsed.  69  C).  The  value  of  truth  in  praising  is 
insisted  on  by  Socrates,  and  its  being  well  understood  by  him  (Tr. 
iii.  525 ;  Symp.  198  D) ;  he  will  not  make  himself  a  laughing-stock 
by  overstepping  its  bounds  (Tr.  627  ;  199  A,  B) ;  truth  is  congenial 
to  wisdom  (Tr.  ii.  171 ;  Kep.  485  C).  Truth  is  not  ascertained  by 
sensation,  but  by  reasoning  and  cotoparisgn  (Tr.  i.  424 ;  Tlieset.  186 
D).  Truth  said  to  be  told  by  both  (Tr.  184 ;  Gorg.  487  A) ;  and  net 
confuted  (Tr.  167 ;  473  B).  Is  truth  to  be  told  at  all  times  to  one  in  a 
phrensy  ?  (Tr.  ii.  6 ;  Eep.  331 C) ;  it  is  of  the  firat  importance,  though 
departure  from  it  is  justifiable  in  some  cases  (Tr.69;  389  B);  private 
persons  may  no  more  employ  untruth  than  tliey  may  tell  lies  to  their 
|;liysician  (Tr.  69;  389  C)  ;  nor  than  one  of  his  crew  to  a  pilot  (ib.). 

2  u 
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Truth  is  not  to  be  got  at  as  now  pursued  in  this  particular  discussion 
(Tr.  120 ;  435  D) ;  the  undivided  pursuit  of  truth  implies  fondness 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  rather  than  of  the  body  (Tr,  171 ; 
485  D). 

-Tune,  to  be  in,  how  defined  (Tr.  vi.  162 ;  Tim.  Locr.  101  B ;  Tr.  ii. 
413 ;  Oritias,  106  A). 

Tyranny,  when  wielded  by  a  virtuous  despot,  is  th9  best  goTemment. 
"  Give  me  a  city  where  the  authority  is  absolute,  and  let  the  tyrant 
be  young  and  of  good  memory,  easily  taught,  manly,  and  magnani- 
mous by  nature  "  (Tr.  v.  130 ;  Laws,  710  A,  D) ;  an  oligarchy  comes 

'  next,  then  a  democracy  (Tr.  131 ;  710  B  ;  tee  also  Tr.  132 ;  711  E) ; 
the  advantages  of  tyranny  in  its  not  abstrticting  other  men's  pro- 
perty piecemeal  and  in  the  dark,  but  openly  and  at  one  fell  swoop 
(Tr.  ii.  21 ;  Eep.  344  A);  how  it  grows  out  of  democracy  and  presi- 
dency (Tr.  255 ;  565  B,  C,  D) ;  fable  of  those  who  taste  a  portion  of 
human  entrails  becoming  wolves  (Tr.  255 ;  565  E) ;  the  president 
who  has  tasted  a  kinsman's  blood  will  be  a  victim  if  hu  does  not 
become  a  tyrant  (Tr.  255 ;  566  A) ;  dread  of  assassination  leads  to  his 
assuming  a  body  guard  (Tr.  256 ;  566  B) ;  he  will  not  succumb  to 
outward  force,  but  spring  on  the  chariot  of  state  (Tr.  256 ;  S66  C) ; 
in  its  earlier  aspect  tyranny  wears  a  smiling  face  (Tr.  256 ;  566  D) ; 
and  it  makes  fair  speeches  and  liberal  promises  (Tr.  256 ;  566  B). 
What  is  said  (Tr.  233 ;  544  C)  must  be  taken  as  ironical  praise,  and 
so,  too,  his  remarks  on  Euripides  (Tr.  258 ;  568  A,  B) ;  which  poet,  in 
his  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  v.  323  egg.,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  its  evils 
(Tr.  256 ;  Eep.  566  D).  The  tyrant  seeks  to  involve  his  subjects  in 
foreign  war,  to  keep  their  attention  occupied  (Tr.  257 ;  566  E ; 
567  A) ;  and  exposes  to  the  worst  dangers  those  who  are  known  to 
oppose  his  policy,  or  whose  virtue  he  dreads  (Tr.  257 ;  567  A) ;  he  is 
hated  (Tr.  257 ;  567  B) ;  he  must  plot  against  all  that  are  brave, 
wise,  magnanimous,  and  rich  (Tr.  257 ;  567  C) ;  he  must  make  a 
fine  clearance  (ib.);  he  is  involved  in  the  glorious  necessity  of 
dwelling  with  the  worthless,  and  he  must  import  foreign  stinging 
drones  for  his  own  safety  (Tr.  257 ;  567  D) ;  he  robs  the  citizens  of 
their  slaves,  and  sets  them  free  (Tr.  258  ;  567  B) ;  a  epleudld  fellow 
is  the  tyrant  who  gathers  round  him  the  young  and  vicious,  while  all 
peisonsof  worth  avoid  him  (TV.  258;  568  A).  According  to  Euripides 
tyrants  are  wise  (ib.) ;  probably  wrongly  quoted.  Other  poets,  too, 
•praise  tyranny ;  not  so  Menelaus  in  his  reproof  of  Agamemnon,  as 
given  by  Euripides.  How  do  these  tyranta  support  their  vast  and 
varied  display  ?  First,  by  seizing  all  they  can  lay  hands  on,  in  order 
to  avoid  taxing  the  masses  (Tr.  238 ;  568  D) ;  then  comes  a  reaction 
of  the  multitude  under  the  figure  of  the  father  refusing  to  support 
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the  tyranfB  (the  son's)  extravagance  (Tr.  259  ;  568  E ;  569  A) ; 
when  the  tyrant  and  his  riotous  pot  companions  come  to  be  expelled, 
the  people  find  what  a  monstrous  beast  they  have  nurtured,  and 
apply  force  to  repel  force  (Tr.  259 ;  569  B) ;  the  people  flying  from 
the  smoke  of  submission,  where  freedom  was  enjoyed,  fall  into  the 
fire  of  despotic  rule,  where  they  become  slaves  under  a  hard  and 
bitter  yoke  (Tr.  259 ;  569  C)  ;  description  of  the  change  of  the  demo- 
cratic man  into  the  tyrannic,  and  its  connection  with  legality  and 
illegality  (Tr.  260 ;  571  A,  B) ;  the  imlawful  desires  are  like  those 
which  are  entertained  in  sleep,  when  the  government  of  reason  is 
withdrawn,  and  Intelligence  and  modesty  no  longer  exercise  a  re- 
straining power  (Tr.  260 ;  571  C) ;  the  sensual  man  runs  riot,  and 
commits  all  sorts  of  crimes  in  his  sleep  (Tr.  261 ;  571  D) ;  he  who 
has  feasted  on  beautiful  reasons,  and  is  in  agreement  with  himself, 
and  has  soothed  his  concupiscent  nature,  will  in  sleep  attain  to  truth 
and  will  experience  only  the  harmless  phantasy  of  dreams  (Tr.  261 ; 
571  E ;  572  A,  B) ;  a  man's  nature  is  declared  by  his  dreams  (ib.)  ; 
the  dempcratio  man  occupies  a  half-way  state  of  life  between  his 
niggard  father  and  the  freedom  of  the  class  below  (Tr.  262 ;  572  D) ; 
the  struggle  between  opposite  influences  is  well  described,  and  the 
implanting  a  passion,  like  a  great  winged  drone,  as  the  leader  of 
wanton  and  idle  desires  (Tr.  262 ;  572  E  ;  573  A) ;  these  desires  are 
represented  as  buzzing,  like  a  bee  swarm,  or  troop  of  crowned  and 
mad  revellers,  with  the  drone  as  prefect  of  the  soul,  attended  by  mad- 
ness for  a  body  guard,  rushing  on  and  killing  or  extirpating  the  good 
desires  (Tr.  262 ;  573  B)  ;  the  tyrant  is  like  a  drunken  man  (Tr.  262 ; 

573  C)  ;  or  one  mad  with  love  or  melancholy  (ib.) ;  graphic  picture  of 
excesses  and  waste  (Tr.  263 ;  573  D) ;  the  tyrant  has  recourse  to 
loans,  and  force  and  fraud  foUow  (Tr.  263 ;  573  B)  ;  sketch  of  him, 
under  the  image  of  one  acting  injuriously  to  his  parents,  discarding 
his  mother  for  a  worthless  mistress,  and  striking  both  father  and 
mother,  who  are  his  oldest  and  best  friends  (Tr.  264 ;  574  A,  B,  C) ; 
he  is  a  blessed  character  {ironies),  becomes  a  housebreaker,  a  spoiler 
of  temples,  and  casts  away  aU  his  earUer  sentiments  of  honour  (Tr. 
264;  574  D);  recurrence  is  made  to  the  illustration  of  desires  in 
dreams,  comjJared  to  the  same  fulfilled  when  broad  awake  (Tr.  264 ; 

574  B  ■  see  also  Tr.  260  ;  571  C);  these  unbridled  acts  and  propensi- 
ties deasribed  under  the  figure  of  a  consuming  indwelling  passion  of 
love  (Tr.  264;  575  A);  round  such  despots  the  crowd  play  the 
subordinate  villain's  parts,  become  sacrilegious,  informers,  false  wit- 
nesses, bribe-takers,  small  in  comparison  with  the  tyrant's  acts  (Tr. 
265  ■  575  B,  C) ;  many  such  tyrannous  dispositiona,  aided  by  the 
■want  of  thought  in  the  crowd,  aid  the  development  of  some  one  aroh- 
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tyrant  (Tr.  265;  575  0,  D),  who  will  soon  enslave  his  faflier  and 
mother,  or,  what  is  the  same,  his  native  land  (see  Tr.  263 ;  574  A)  ; 
the  man  is  a  private  before  he  becomes  a  public  tyrant,  and  through 
obsequious  arts  he  gets  the  ascendancy,  and  casts  off  those  by  whose 
help  he  rises  (Tr.  265 ;  575  E)  ;  the  tyrant  knows  nothing  of  liberty  ' 
and  true  friendship,  he  is  faithless,  unjust,  and  like  tlie  sensualist  in 
a  dream  (Tr.  265;  576  A;  «ee  Tr.  261,  264;  571  C,  D;  574  E);  on 
an  entire  review,  the  tyrant  state  and  man  are  tbe  unhappiest  (Tr. 
266 ;  576  0,  D,  B) ;  and  can  be  only  seen  through  by  those  who  look 
beneath  the  tragic  pomp  of  their  outward  display  (Tr.  266  ;  577  A). 
Such  a  state  is  in  a  slavish  condjtion  with  regard  to  all  that  is  virtuous 
in  it,  so,  teo,  must  be  the  man ;  both  least  accomplish  what  they  aim 
at  (Tr.  267 ;  577  C,  D) ;  he  is  impoverished,  beggared,  unsated  (Tr. 
267 ;   577  B) ;  full  of  fears,  cries,  groans,  and  anguish  (Tr.  267 ; 

578  A) ;  in  a  word,  most  wretched  (Tr.  268 ;  578  B) ;  but  the  state 
tyrant  is  more  wretched  than  the  tyrannical  private  person  (Tr.  268, 
269;  578  0;  579  B,  C,  D);  the  latter,  if  he  has  slaves,  has  the 
community  to  back  him ;  the  former  is  like  a  man  placed  in  a  . 
desert  with  nothing  but  slaves  around  him,  and  in  continual  fear  of 
being  murdered  (Tr.  268 ;  578  D,  B) ;  he  must  remain  shut  up, 
envious  of  the  power  which  others  have  of  going  abroad  (Tr.  269 ; 

579  A,  B) ;  the  tyrant  is  like  a  sick  man,  unable  to  regulate  himself, 
and  who  has  to  struggle  with  other  bodies  in  this  state  instead  of 
seeking  to  cure  himself  in  retirement  (Tr.  269 ;  579  B,  C) ;  recapitu- 
lation of  the  tyrant's  character  as  envious,  unholy,  destitute  of  iriends, 
and  the  nurse  and  receptacle  of  every  evil  (Tr.  269 ;  579  E ;  580  A) ; 
the  summing  up  (Tr.  270 ;  580  B,  C,  D). 

Tyrants  should  not  be  immortal.  However  good  this  may  be  for  the 
just  and  holy,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  curses  to  the  wicked  (Tr.  v. 
57 ;  Laws,  661  B,  0) ;  the  tyrant,  the  king,  and  the  ruler  of  a  house 
are  of  the  same  class  (Tr.  iii.  192  ;  Statesm.  259  A,  C).  Enumeration 
of  tyrants  (Tr.  iv.  404  to  407  ;  Theag.  128  B,  C,  D,  E;  124  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E);  said  to  be  wise  by  consort  with  the  wise  (Tr.  407;  125  B); 
tyrants  and  orators  do  not  attain  the  summit  of  their  wishes  (Tr.  i. 
161 ;  Gorg.  468  D) ;  though  Polus  thinks  that  Socrates  would  envy 
them  their  power  (Tr.  161 ;  468  E) ;  and  so  (Tr.  iv.  409 ;  Theag.  1 26 
A),  they  are  to  be  pitied,  not  envied  (Tr.  i.  162 ;  Gorg.  469  A) ;  if 
they  kill  any  unjustly,  they  are  wretched  (Tr.  162 ;  469  B) ;  more  s6 
than  the  party  murdered  (ib.) ;  are  chiefly  punished  in  Hades  (Tr. 
.230,-  525  D) ;  the  tyrant,  fierce  and  ignorant,  dreads  the  man  who  is 
better  than  himself  in  the  state  (Tr.  213 ;  510  0). 

Types  to  be  made  use  of  as  laws  (Tr.  ii.  64  ;  Eep.  383  C). 

Typhon  and  !iis  heada  (Tr.  i.  303 ;  Phcedr.  229  D). 
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Ugliness  equally  objectionable  everywhere  (Tr.  iv.  454 ;  Minos,  316  A). 

Ugly  and  Beautiful  treated  of.  How  do  we  know  which  is  which  until 
we  know  what  Beauty  is  ?  (Tr.  iv.  221 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  286  C). 

Ulysses,  his  character  in  Homer  (Tr.  264 ;  Hipp.  Minor,  363  C ;  364  0) ; 
declared  to  be  a  better  man  than  AchiUes  (Tr.  274,  275 ;  371  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E). 

Unbelief  in  future  punishments  (Tr.  i.  412 ;  Thesat.  177  A) ;  common  on 
the  part  of  crafty  and  smart,  clever  persons  (ib.) ;  that  of  the 
Athenians  spoken  of  (Tr.  25 ;  Apol.  37  E ;  38  A) ;  who  are  hard  to 
persuade  (ib.). 

Unbidden  guests  (Tr.  iu.  477 ;  Symp.  174  B). 

Unbloody  sacrifices.  While  the  custom  is  still  extant  among  men  of 
sacrificing  one  another,  we  hear  of  the  contrary  practice  prevailing 
among  others,  at  an  age  of  the  world  when  we  neither  ventured  to 
eat  oxen  nor  were  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  cakes 
and  fruits,  moistened  with  honey,  and  such  other  chaste  offerings,  and 
when  men  abstained  from  flesh  as  unholy  to  be  eaten,  and  as  pol- 
luting the  altars  of  the  gods  with  blood,  and  some  lives  were  styled 
Orphic  (Tr.  v.  244 ;  Laws,  782  D),  by  virtue  of  their  employing  only 
things  without  life  (Tr.  243 ;  782  A,  B,  C,  D). 

Unconscious  sensation  is  not  the  same  as  forgetfulnesB  (Tr.  iv.  48 ; 
PhUeb.  38  B) ;  and  it  differs  also  from  perception  (Tr.  48 ;  33  D). 

Uncontrolled  dispositions  are  usually  the  subjects  of  evU  (Tr.  369; 
Alcib.  I.  134  B.  E). 

Uncreated,  the,  is  invisible  and  permanent,  and  only  cognisable  by  the 
intellect  (Tr.  ii.  358,  359;  Tim.  52  A,  B). 

Undecidedness  of  Socrates  (Tr.  iv.  258;  Hipp.  Maj.  304  C,  D);  he 
alleges  that  he  is  always  trying  to  learn  and  knows  nothing,  but  is 
grateful  for  being  taught  (Tr.  275 ;  Hipp.  Min.  372  A) ;  again  said  to 
wander  up  and  down  (Tr.  283 ;  376  0,  D) ;  corroborating  what  is 
said  above,  that  he  is  always  wanderiiig  and  at  his  wits'  end,  and 
displaying  his  nakedness  so  that  he  has  to  bear  the  mud  peltings  of 
such  wise  men  as  his  fcoUocutor  (Tr.  258 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  304  C,  D). 

Understanding  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  source  of  happiness,  not  worldly 
possessions.  " '  Then,'  said  I,  '  as  respects  the  necessity  of  the  good 
things  of-  which  we  first  spoke,  wealth,  health,  and  beauty,  is  it  the 
science  of  rightly  using  all  these  which  conducts  to  and  insures  the 
result  we  seek,  or  is  it  something  else?"  '  The  science,'  he  repUed. 
•  Science,  then,  not  only  affords  good  fortune,  but  inspires  good  action 
among  men  in  every  deed  and  acquisition.'    He  agreed.    '  By  Zeus, 
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then,'  said  I,  ■  is  there  any  advantage  accruing  &om  other  possessions 
apart  from  intelligence  and  wisdom  ?  Can  a  man  of  large  possessions 
or  a  man  of  many  actions  be  profited  without  understanding  ?  or  is 
not  the  man  of  litlie  property,  if  he  have  sense,  the  man  who  profits  ?' " 
(Tr.  iu.  64 ;  Buthyd.  281  A,  B). 

Understanding  is  king  of  heaven  and  earth  (Tr.  iv.  38 ;  Phileb.  28  0) ;  to 
understanding  and  intelligence,  however,  only  a  third  rank  is  assigned, 
the  first  being  conferred  on  measure,  moderation,  and  fitness,  the 
second  on  symmetry,  beauty,  and  perfection  (Tr.  107,  108 ;  66  A,  B, 
0).  Understanding  is  said  to  make  things  profitable  (Tr.  iii.  31 ; 
Meno.  88  B).  Are  we  to  follow  the  understanding  of  wise  men,  or 
that  of  the  crowd  f  (Tr.  i.  36 ;  Crito,  47  D).  The  man  of  understanding 
is  spoken  of  (Tr.  ii.  6;  Eep.  331  B);  is  expressed  in  Greek  by 
8i(£>/o(a'(Tr.  201 ;  Eep.  511  E);  distinct  from  pure  reason,  vovs  (Tr. 
201  ;  511  D) ;  also  from  wlffris,  and  eixaffla.  To  vovs  corresponds 
v6iiai.s  (ib.) ;  while  Sidvota,  discourse  in  thought,  is  contrasted  with 
StdKoyos,  discourse  in  words  (Tr.  iii.  177 ;  Soph.  263  B).  See  also 
Tr.  ii.  224 ;  Bep.  534  A,  where  aJl  the  relative  bearings  of  these  are 
again  spoken  of. 

Unfairness  iu  argument  objected  to,  as  wrong  in  one  who  professes 
virtue  (Tr.  i.  401 ;  Theset.  167  B). 

Uniformity  of  human  experience  the  means  by  which  we  und^stand 
each  other  (Tr.  i.  179;  Gorg.  481  C). 

Universal  science,  idea  of  (Tr.  iii.  79 ;  Euthyd.  293  A) ;  the  universal 
king  is  the  cause  of  all  beautiful  things  (Tr,  iv.  482;  Bpist.  ii. 
312  B). 

Universe.  "  When  the  sovereign  rule^  beheld  all  actions  thus  endued 
with  life,  and  much  virtue  existing  in  them,  and  much  debasement, 
and  a  being  indestructible  but  not  eternal,  soul  and  body,  as  the  gods 
existing  by  law,  for  there  could  have  been  no  genesis  of  animals, 
either  of  these  being  destroyed,  he  considered  that  what  was  born 
always  for  the  advantage  of  the  soul  was  the  Good,  and  that  which 
was  hurtful  Evil.  Keeping  all  these  ends  in  view,  he  contrived  how 
virtue,  being  victorious  in  each  of  the  projected  parts,  and  vice 
defeated,  he  might  contrive  a  universe  as  easily  and  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. Now  he  has  determined  for  this  universe  how  it  behoves  all 
to  happen,  and  what  seat  and  station  each  thing  is  to  have  as  its 
abode,  and  what  kinds  of  genetic  causes  should  be  left  to  our  indi- 
vidual wills.  For  we  are  each  of  us  almost  wholly  correspondent  at 
different  times  to  the  mood  and  state  of  desire  of  our  souls  "  (Tr.  v. 
441, 442 ;  Laws,  904  A,  B,  0).  What  follows  is  also  well  worth  trans- 
lating. The  universe  has  not  been  produced  at  random  (Tr.  iv.  38  ; 
Phileb.  28  D) ;  it  would  be  impious  to  suppose  so  (Tr.  39 ;  28  B) ; 
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has  a  8OT1I  and  body,  like  man  (Tr.  40 ;  29  E ;  30  A) ;  is  beautiM 
and  pure  (Tr.  41 ,  30  B) ;  is  unlimited,  and  ruled  by  order  and  mind 
(Tr.  42 ;  80  C).  If  the  universe  is  bound  and  at  rest,  all  things  are 
destroyed  (Tr.  i.  883 ;  Theset.  153  D) ;  the  universe  is  motion,  and 
nothing  else  (Tr.  386;  156  A). 

Unjust,  the,  are  unhappy.  "  Perhaps  a  certain  divine  kinship  to  what 
is  implicitly  involved  in  your  own  nature  leads  you  to  honour  and 
acknowledge  their  existence  when  you  account  that  there  are  gods, 
but  the  fortunes  of  evil  and  unjust  men,  both  in  their  public  and 
private  life,  not  in  truth  happy,  but  only  such  reputedly,  lead  you 
strongly  but  not  purposely  to  impiety,  hearing  them  improperly 
hymned  by  the  Muses,  or  in  other  writings.  Or  perchance,  seeing 
impious  men  growing  old  and  leaving  children's  children  in  the 
highest  honours,  your  judgment  becomes  confused  for  the  present 
about  all  such,  while  you  see  or  hear  or  personally  witness  the  many 
and  terrible  impieties  of  some  who  by.  these  means  have  from  humble 
condition  attained  to  the  highest  stretch  of  arbitrary  power  (Tr.  v. 
432,  433;  Laws,  899  0,  D,  E;  900  A,  B).  Unjust  and  just,  these 
qualities  matters  of  dispute.  Men  do  not  fight  about  what  conduces 
to  health  or  pleasure,  but  they  do  about  these  moral  properties. 
Half  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  are  made  up  of  squabbles  respecting  right 
and  wrong  (Tr.  iv.  325 ;  Aloib.  1. 112  A) ;  does  not  our  argument 
show  that  Alcibiades,  the  beautiful  son  of  Clinias,  did  not  know,  but 
thought  he  understood  the  distinction?  (Tr.  327;  113  B). 

Unjust  man  cannot  be  happy  (Tr.  i.  166 ;  Gorg.  472  D);  is  more  un- 
happy when  not  brought  to  punishment  than  when  punished  (Tr. 
167 ;  472  E ;  473  B) ;  he  is  more  imhappy  than  he  who  is  treated 
unjustly  (Tr.  167,  162;  473  A;  469  B);  he  can  have  nothing  in 
common  with  other  men  or  gods,  nor  know  what  friendship  is  (Tr. 
210 ;  507  B) ;  the  unjust  and  godless  are  condemned  to  Tartarus 
(Tr.  227 ;  523  A) ;  reference  made  to  the  opinion  of  the  crowd  about 
what  is  jiist  or  unjust  (Tr.  86 ;  Grit.  47  D) ;  the  unjust  man  will  hurt 
both  friend  and  foe  (Tr.  ii.  11 ;  Eep.  335  D);  he  is  good  and  wise, 
fUMording  to  the  reasoning  of  Thrasymachus,  when  his  injustice  is 
carried  out  completely  (Tr.  26 ;  348  D) ;  will  stirive  to  have  more  than 
either  the  just  or  unjust  (Tr.  27 ;  349  D) ;  again  said  to  be  wise  and 
good,  and  like  them  (ib.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  like  the  evil  and 
ignorant  (Tr.  28 ;  350  C);  in  short,  he  resembles  what  he  is  akin  to 
(ib.).  Men  who  are  perfectly  unjust  are  incapable  of  acting  in  con- 
cert (Tr.  31;  352  D);  Uve  basely  (Tr.  31;  353  A);  are  wretched, 
and  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  just  (Tr.  32 ; 

•  354  A) ;  he  would  be,  according  to  Thrasymachus,  on  a  par  with  the 
just,  if  he  had  on  the  ring  of  Gyges  (Tr.  38 ;  360  B);  he  must  be 
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perfectly  unjusti-wbile  attaining  the  highest  reputation  for  righteouB- 
ness,  though  committing  the  deepest  -wrpng,  taking  care  to  rectify 
every  mistake  and  to  rebut  force  by  force  or  fraud  (Tr.  39,  40 ;  361 
A,  B,  C) ;  certain  lines  of  ^sohylus  are  applied  to  him,  and  prarise 
conferred  upon  him  (Tr.  41;  362  A,  B,  C);  he  must  also  find  per- 
suasive teachers,  possessed  of  popular  and  forensic  wisdom,  through 
whom  to  escape  punishment  (Tr.  45;  365  D);  he  will  retain  his 
badly  acquired  wealth,  and  evade  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds  by 
persuading  the  gods  to  wink  at  them  (Tr.  46 ;  366  A) ;  yet  he  or  liia 
children's  children  will'  pay  the  penalty  in  Hades  (ib.) ;  the  poets, 
however,  say  that  religious  mysteries  and  redeeming  deities  have 
great  power  to  avert  these  mischiefs  in  the  other  world  (ib.) ;  unjust 
men  are  falsely  said  to  be  happy  by  the  poets  (Tr.  72;  392  A,  B); 
when  they  do  wrong  consciously,  and  are  subjected  to  suffering,  their 
passion  receives  a  check,  if  they  have  any  good  feeling  left  (Tr.  125 ; 
440  C).  The  argument  of  Thrasymachus,  that  it  is-adva,ntageous  to  a 
man  to  do  wrong,  if  he  only  cloaks  it,  is  resumed  (Tr.  279 ;  588  B) ; 
Socrates  now  proposes  to  model  a  beast  dappled  and  many-headed,  as 
.  if  we  were  combining  a  Chimsera,  a  Scylla,  and  Cerberus  with  a  circle 
of  heads  of  monsters  wild  and  tame  (Tr.  279 ;  588  0).  As,  he  says, 
it  is  easier  to  model  in  words  than  in  wax,  let  us  fashion  the  figure  of 
a  lion,  and  of  a  man  much  smaller  than  the  lion,  and  surround  all 
these  with  an  outer  casing  in  human  shape  (Tr.  280  ;  588  D).  To 
say  that  it  is  right  to  do  wrong  is  to  feed  the  compound  monster  and 
lion  and  to  starve  the  man,  or  set  them  at  variance  (Tr.  280 ;  588  E) : 
to  assert  that  the  just  is  advantageous  is  to  strengthen  the  man,  and 
make  him  able  to  tame  and  to  direct  the  monster  aright  (Tr.  280 ; 
589  A,  P).  The  unjust  man  lets  loose  the  monster  more  than  expe- 
dient. If  he  enslaves  his  divinest  part  to  his  most  godless  and  aban- 
doned without  compunction,'  is  not  he  then  miserable,  and  does  he 
not  allow  himself  to  be  bribed  to  a  worse  destruction  by  far  than 
Briphyle,  who  received  the  necklace  or  armlet  for  her  husband's  life  ? 
(Tr.  281;  589  E).  Are  not  self-wUl  and  moroseness  blamed  when  the 
leonine  and  serpent-like  are  augmented  and  inharmoniously  rendered 
tense?  and  delicacy  and  effeminacy  imputed  as  blame  in  the  relax- 
ation and  slackening  of  this  tension,  when  they  cause  cowardice  ? 
(Tr.  281 ;  590  A,  B) ;  and  fawning  and  illiberality  when  the  high- 
spirited  is  subjected  to  the  brutal  nature,  and  the  man  allowing  it  to 
be  degraded  by  mercenary  considerations  causes  it  to  become  ape  in 
lieu  of  lion  ?  (ib.).  (Note  here  the  position  of  the  negative  after  the 
piincipal  subject.)  At  the  end  of  the  race,  however  well  the  unjust 
men  may  run  at  first,  they  are  laughed  at,  become  unhappy  old  men, 
are  insulted  by  strangers   and  fellow-citizenB,  are  scourged  like 
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criminals,  tortured,  and  have  their  eyes  burnt  out  (Tr.  40,  304 
361  E;  613  E). 

Unknowable,  said  of  things  where  reason  does  not  exist  to  take  account 
of  them  (Tr.  i.  448;  Theset.  201  D). 

Unlawfulness  of  evading  punishment  (Tr.  i.  39 ;  Orit.  50  A). 

Unlike  friendly  to  unlike  (Tr.  i.  496;  Lys.  215  0);  also  considered  as- 
friendly  to  like  (ib.). 

Unlimited  and  limited  (Tr.  iv.  30;  Phileb.  24  A);  its  marks  are 
growth,  degree,  and  intensity  (Tr.  31,  36,  41 ;  25  A;  27  C;  30  B); 
unlimited  does  not  contribute  a  share  of  good  to  pleasure  (Tr.  37  ; 
28  A). 

Unmusical  is  a  term  applicable  to  men  who  credit  nothing  but  what  the 
senses  teach  them,  and  they  are  also  said  to  be  intractable  and  con- 
tradictory (Tr.  i.  386;  Theset.  156  A). 

Unnatural  vices  referred  to  with  reprehension  (Tr.  v.  18,  21,  326  to  335;. 
Laws,  636  A,  B,  C,  D ;  637  A,  B,  C ;  836  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  837  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E ;  838  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  to  841  D). 

Unproductive  arts  distinguished  from  productive  (Tr.  iii.  107 ;  Sophist,. 
219  C). 

Unrestrained  hospitality  (Tr.  iii.  479 ;  Symp.  175  B,  C). 

Unstable  reasonings  (Tr.  i.  470;  Euthyp.  11  C).    See  Daedalus. 

Unwritten  laws.  "  We  are  to  consider  that  all  the  matters  but  now 
discussed  are  what  are  called  by  many  *  imwritten  laws,'  what  are 
otherwise  termed  national  usages,  all  of  which  come  under  the  same 
category.  Moreover,  we  have  properly  asserted  that  we  can  neither 
treat  these  as  laws  nor  pass  them  by  in  silence.  These  are  links  or 
'  pendents  of  every  polity,  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between  all 
written  and  positive  law  and  laws  yet  to  be  enacted :  in  -  word, 
natural  and  altogether  primitive  institutes,  which  having  been  sufB- 
ciently  well  settled  and  practised,  invest  the  written  codes  with  safety  " 
(Tr.  V.  257;  Laws,  793  A,  B,  C). 

Up  and  down,  a  favourite  Greek  expression  for  instability  (Tr.  i.  95 ; 
Fhsed.  90  C,  and  elsewhere  abundantly.  See  also  Topsy  turvy, 
Tr.  102 ;  96  B ;  Tr.  ii.  198 ;  Eep.  508  D). 

Urania,  a  name  for  heavenly  love,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Aphro- 
dite (Tr.  iii.  492,  499;  Symp.  181  B,  C,  E;  185  B). 

Uranus,  a  name  derived  from  Greek  equivalents,  signifying  "looking 
up"  (Tr.  iii.  307;  Oratyl.  396  C;  Tr.  iL  345;  Tun.  40  B). 

Useful  in  speech-making.  If  the  man  would  write  what  suited  the 
poor  rather  than  the  rich,  or  the  old  man  rather  than  the  young,  and 
what  befits  the  generality,  his  speeches  would  be  pithy  and  of  popular 
utility  (Tr.  i.  302 ;  Phssdr.  227  D) ;  health  and  gooiiess  are  useful, 
and  so  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  their  profitableness  consists  in 
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their  right  employment  (Tr.  iii.  31 ;  Meno.  87  D,  E ;  88  A);  mode- 
lation  and  teachablenees,  and  things  with  understanding,  are  useful 
(Tr.  31 ;  88  B) ;  when  not  rightly  used  things  are  hurtful  (Tr.  31 ;  , 
88  A);  the  useful  is  beautiful,  and  the  Injurious  ugly  (Tr.  ii.  Ill ; 
Hep.  457  B). 

CJselessness  of  wisdom  supposed  to  be  urged  where  a  man  wants  the 
ordinary  means  of  support.  "But,"  said  Brasistratus,  "what  ad- 
vantage would  it  be  to  a  man,  O  Socrates,  should  he  surpass  Kestor^ 
in  wisdom  and  not  have  necessaries,  the  matters  pertaining  to  daily 
subsistence,  meats,  drinks,  clothes,  and  everything  of  this  sort?  (Tr, 
vi.  62 ;  Bryx.  394  A,  B) ;  what  would  his  wisdom  profit  him,  or  how 
could  he  be  said  to  be  rich  whom  nothing  hindered  &om  being  a 
beggar,  destitute  of  every  needful  thing  T  (Tr.  63 ;  394  D).  "  If  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  were  such  as  to  value  the  man's 
wisdom,  and  the  consequences  flowing  from  it,  the  wise  man  would . 
have  most  to  dispose  of  if  he  wanted  anything  in  return,  and  should 
put  up  his  wisdom  and  its  products  for  sale  "  (Tr.  63 ;  394  D,  B). 

Uses  of  divine  service,  does  it  better  the  gods  ?  Holiness  constitutes 
this  species  of  service,  and  this  it  is  which  preserves  private  homes 
and  republics  (Tr.  i.  473,  474;  Euthyp.  13  0,  B ;  14  B). 

Usury  prohibited  (Tr.  v.  180,  470;  Laws,  742  C;  921  D). 

itrrepov  irp6re[>ov,  "  cart  before  the  horse"  (Tr.  ii,  207 ;  Eep.  518  D). 


Ycuiuum,  nature  abhors  it  (Tr.  ii.  393;  Tim,  79  B);  is  applied  to 
explain  the  theory  of  respiration  (Tr.  394 ;  80  A ;  Tr.  vi.  163 ;  Tim, 
Loer.  101  C,  D). 

Value  of  exalted  conceptions  of  God  (Tr,  vi.  14  to  16 ;  Epin.  980  A,  B, 
C,  D,  B ;  981  A) ;-  the  value  of  testimony  depends  on  the  chaiacter  of 
him  who  gives  it  (Tr.  71 ;  Bryx.  399  B,  C);  value  of  perseverance 
(Tr.  iii.  190 ;  Statesm.  257  C) ;  value  of  things  of  the  highest  moment 
often  neglected  for  what  is  viler  (Tr,  i.  17 ;  Apol.  29  E) ;  value  of  the 
soul  and  virtue  (Tr.  17 ;  30  A,  B) ;  value  of  pluck  and  a  determined 
front  in  keeping  foes  at  bay  (Tr.  iii.  572 ;  Symp.  221  A,  B). 

Vase.  We  do  not  set  boys  and  apprentices  to  work  first  on  the  costly 
piece  of  potters  ware,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  art  (Tr.  i.  218 ; 
Gorg.  514  E). 

Veins  regarded  as  channels  of  nutriment  (Tr.  vi.  163;  Tim.  Locr.  101 
0,  D) ;  though  also  as  blood  channels. 

Vengeance  will  follow  the  death  of  Socrates,  whose  influence  kept  in 
check  other  less  moderate  accusers  (Tr.  i.  27 ;  Apol.  39  0) ;  he  will 
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leave  behind  him  younger  and  less  bearable  persons  to  occupy  his 
place  (Tr.  27 ;  39  D). 

Ventilated  statements,  or  what  is  the  same,  much  vaunted  (Tr  i.  106  • 
Phsed.  100  B). 

Venus  both  evening  and  morning  star  (Tr.  vi.  154 ;  Tim.  Loor.  96  E). 

Verbs  and  nouns  are  necessary  to  discourse  (Tr.  iii.  175;  Sophist, 
262  0);  spoken  of  disparagingly  as  equivalent  to  sound  ratherthan 
sense  (Tr.  iii.  525,  527,  573 ;  Symp.  198  B ;  199  B ;  221  E ;  Tr.  ii. 
290 ;  Jlep.  601  A). 

Versatile  thought  of  mortals  (Tr.  ii.  6 ;  Eep.  331  A). 

Versatility  and  courage  of  the  men  who  fancy  themselves  statesmen  is 
admirable.  Not  so,  however,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  deceived 
by  their  empty  pretensions  (Tr.  ii.  110 ;  Eep.  426  D). 

Versed  in  divine  things  (Tr.  i.  476 ;  Euthyp.  15  E). 

Vessels  of  honey  and  water  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  together, 
imagined  by  way  of  illustration  (Tr.  iv.  98  ;  PhUeb.  61  C). 

Vice,  progress  in,  compared  to  the  result  of  feeding  in  bad  ground  or 
pasture,  and  nibbling  improper  food,  till  by  degrees  some  great  evil 
is  set  up  in  the  soul  (Tr.  ii.  83 ;  Eep.  401  B) ;  vice  is  a  disease,  and 
the  ugliness  and  sickness  of  the  soul  (Tr.  130 ;  444  B) ;  its  varieties 
are  mfinite  (Tr.  131 ;  445  0). 

Victim  of  state  torture,  though  unhappy,  is  less  so  than  the  pros- 
perous tyrant  who  inflicts  it  (Tr.  i.  168 ;  Gorg.  473  0,  D). 

Victory  is  dififereutly  adjudged  by  different  parties.  Children  will 
award  it  to  the  conjuror,  the  bigger  boys  to  the  comic  poet,  the 
women,  young  men,  and  multitude  will  be  for  the  tragedy  writer, 
the  old  men  for  the  rhapsodists  or  the  epic  writers  (Tr.  v.  52 ;  Laws, 
658  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  victory  over  self  said  to  be  conquered  by  and  sub- 
dued by  ourselves  (Tr.  iv.  198 ;  Menex.  243  D) ;  moderation  in  vic- 
tory of  the  Athenian  soldiers  when  they  had  captured  the  Lacedee- 
monians  (Tr.  196 ;  242  0). 

Vile  men  plentiful,  and  of  no  account,  while  the  earnest  are  few  and 
invaluable  (Tr.  iii.  99 ;  Euthyd.  306  D). 

Viper,  the  bite  so  severe  that  he  who  has  been  bitteii  by  it  wiU  only 
describe  it  to  one  who  has  experienced  the  same  (Tr.  iii.  566 ;  Symp. 
218  A). 

Virtue.    See  Summary,  page  241. 

Virtue,  in  what  it  consists.  It  is  in  the  soul's  concord  with  reason. 
The  right  culture  of  the  soul  with  reference  to  pleasure  and  pain,  so 
that  it  may  hate  what  it  is  proper  to  hate,  and  love  what  it  ought  to 
love  from  the  very  outset  of  life  to  its  close,  is  properly  education 
(Tr.  V.  43,  44 ;  Laws,  653  A,  B,  C) ;  virtue  is  preferable  to  gold  and 
silver  (Tr,  ii.  320;  Tim.  18  B);  virtues  of  the  olden  time  (Tr,  ii. 
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•  428;  Critias,  120  E;  121  A)i  virtue  is  necessary  to  him  who  woulil 
rule  well  himself  and  the  state  (Tr.  iv.  369 ;  Aleib.  1. 134  C;.  "  What 
is  that  transoendently  noble  pursuit  you  have  successfully  followed  ?' 
"  Virtue,"  said  he  (Tr.  iii.  55 ;  Euthyd.  273  D).  Is  virtue  to  be 
taught  ?  This  inqliiry,  pursued  in  the  Meno,  is  also  renewed  in  the 
Dialogue  on  Virtue,  which  see  (Tr.  vi.  89 ;  378  E) ;  is  neither 
natural  nor  acquired,  but  present  by  a  divine  dispensation  (Tr.  90  ,- 
379  D,  B);  is  it  to  be  taught?  (Tr.  iii.  3;  Meno.  70  A);  is  it 
knowledge  ?  (Tr.  30 ;  87  0),  or  a  good  ?  (Tr.  30 ;  87  D) ;  it  is  a 
capacity  for  just  rule  (Ti.  7 ;  78  D) ";  justice  is  not  virtue  in  the 
abstract,  but  a  virtue  (Tr.  7  ;  73  D) ;  described  as  a  joyihg  in^beau- 
tiful  things  (Tr.  13 ;  77  B) ;  teachers  of  it  are  not  to  be  met  with 
(Tr.  4 ;  71  D) ;  we  are  not  taUdng  of  the  virtue  of  particular  classes, 
but  of  virtue  in  itself  considered  (Tr.  5 ;  71  B ;  72  A,  B,  0) ;  is  not 

•  to  be  taught  (Tr.  29,  40  to  48 ;  86  D ;  94  B  ;  95  A,  B ;  96  B ;  99  A, 
B,  E) ;  is  made  beneficial  by  (pp6vi]tris,  intelligence  (Tr.  32  ;  88  C, 
D) ;  what  it  is  is  unknown  (Tr.  18, 28,  48 ;  80  C ;  86  B ;  100  B) ;  js 
present  by  inspiration  (100  B) ;  virtue  described  as  a  goddess  (Tr. 
iv.  103 ;  Phileb.  63  E ;  64  A) ;  what  it  is  (Tr.  i.  293,  294 ;  Protag. 
.361  A,  B,  0,  D,  E);  is  knowledge  (ib.);  contradictory  statements 
about  it  (ib.) ;  he  who  practises  virtue  will  suffer  no  dire  confutation, 
nor  any  disgraceful  overthrow  (Tr.  232 ;  Gorg.  527  D) ;  daUy  dis- 
cussions respecting  it,  the  greatest  blessings.  It  should  be  put  to 
perpetual  scrutiny  and  testing  (Tr.  25 ;  Apol.  38  A)  ;  it  is  not  the 
•bartering  pleasure  with  pleasure  nor  pain  with  pain,  for  the  only 
true  currency  is  wisdom  (Tr.  68;  Fhsed.  69  A);  righteousness, 
mpderation,  and  courage  (justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude)  are 
participant  of  wisdom  (Tr.  68 ;  69  B) ;  these  qualities  without 
wisdom  are  a  ibint  and  shadow  destitute  of  content  and  truth  (ib.) ; 
virtue  is  a  purification  (Tr.  68 ;  69  0) ;  is  health  and  beauty,  and 
good  habit  of  soul  (Tr.  ii.  130 ;  Eep.  444  E) ;  is  only  one,  while  vice 
is  infinite  (Tr.  130 ;  445  0) ;  if  virtue  is  not  in  the  soul  it  reverses 
morals  and  practice,  and  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  (Tr.  207 ; 
518  D) ;  its  greatest  prizes  and  rewards  in  a  future  state.  Virtue 
can  both  know  itself  and  depravity,  but  the  latter  cannot  know  the 
former  (Tr.  92 ;  Eep.  409  E) ;  is  its  own  reward,  which  each  shall 
possess  according  aa  he  honours  or  despises  her  (Tr.  308 ;  617  B) ;  is 
to  be  taught  (Tr.  iv.  470 ;  Oleit.  408  B) ;  or  is  this  not  so  ?  (Tr.  iii. 
42;  Meno.  96  A,  B);  virtue  is  not  to  be  taught  (Tr.  i.  248,  293; 
Protag.  319  B,  D,  E ;  361  A,  B,  0,  D,  B);  may  be  paitiaUy  taught 
(Tr.  255 ;  327  C) ;  may  be  taught  (Tr.  252  to  254 ;  323  D ;  824  A, 
B;  325  B,D). 

Virtuoas  love   its  value  to  a  young  man  is  beyond  family  tiee,.  or 


;  wealth,  or  honour  (Tr.  iii.  487 ;  Symp.  178  C) ;  men,  when  young, 
are  simple,  and  easily  deceived,  from  want  of  experience  in  the  ways 
of  vice  (Tr.  ii.  91 ;  Kep.  409  B). 

Visible  heavens  and  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  ruled  by  mind 
and  an  ordaining  power  (Tr.  iv.  38;  Phileb.  28  E);  visible  magni- 
tude depends  upon  distance  (Tr.  i.  287 ;  Protag.  356  C). 

is  so  called  from  being  seen,  and  not  viae  versd,  i.e.,  a  thing  is 

not  seen  because  it  is  visible  (Tr.  468 ;  Euthyp.  10  B);  the  visible  is 
created  (Tr.  ii.  332 ;  Tim.  27  D;  28  A) ;  the  visible  and  tangible  is 
regarded  as  alone  existent  (Tr.  iii.  149,  151 ;  Sophist,  246  A,  B ; 
247  B,  C) ;  some  are  too  modest  to  deny  the  reality  of  justice  and 
virtue,  but  others,  sprung,  as  it  were,  from  dragons'  teeth,  or  airdx- 
,  0ovfs,  refuse  existence  to  all  that  they  cannot  press  with  their  hands 
(ib.) ;  the  visible  and  intelligible  are  the  two  ruling  principles,  one 
in  the  sphere  of  thought,  the  other  in  that  of  the  sensuous  (Tr.  ii. 
199 ;  Hep.  509  D).    See  Art.  Intelligible. 

Vision,  theory  of  (Tr.  ii.  355 ;  Tim.  49  D) ;  is  not  colour  the  efflux  of 
figure,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  effluxes  taught  by  Empedocles,  commen- 
surate with  and  sensible  to  sight  ?  (Tr.  iii.  11 ;  Meno.  76  0). 

Visual  perception,  physiology  of  (Tr.  i.  387 ;  Theset.  156  D,  E). 

Vocabulary  of  praise  exhausted  (Tr.  iii.  526 ;  Symp.  198  E). 

Vocal  oaks  and  rocks  (Tr.  i.  355 ;  Phsedr.  275  B). 

Voice  said  to  be  one  and  infinite  (Tr.  iv.  16 ;  Phileb.  17  B). 

Voluntary  wickedness.  There  is  no  such  thing.  AU  persons  are  evil 
against  tlieir  wUl  (Tr.  v.  160,  365 ;  Laws,  731  Dj  860  D);  this  is 
one  of  Plato's  paradoxes.  If  he  only  means,  with  Cicero,  that  sin  is 
the  result  of  a  mind  disordered,  or  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that 
it  is  a  want  of  thought  and  moral  infirmity,  he  will  not  be  far  out  of 
accord  with  Christian  writers,  but  irresistible  impulse  and  deliberate 
choice  have  both  been  regarded  as  acts  of  the  will  by  metaphy- 
sicians, though  widely  separated  in  popular  apprehension  (Tr.  365 ; 
Laws,  860  D,  E);  in  distingiiishing  voluntary  from  involuntary 

-  \  injury  he  decides  that  where  a  thing  given  with  a  good  intent  has 
turned  out  pernicious,  it  does  not  class  with  wilful  wrong.  "  This 
must  be  looked  to  by  the  legislator,  and  it  is  to  injustice  and  hurt 
he  must  have  regard.  Injury  must,  be  repaired  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  laws,  the  lost  must  be  saved,  the  fallen  again  erected,_the  slain 
or  wounded  made  whole  or  propitiated  with  expiatory  rites,  and 
both  to  doers  and  sufferers  we  must  try  to  reinstate  and  rectify  all 
wrongs  committed,  and  to  transform  them  from  a  state  of  difference 
to  one  of  friendship  "  (Tr.  368 ;  Laws,  862  B,  C).  The  voluntary  is  a 
mark  of  goodness,  as  in  voluntariness  is  of  the  opposite.  People  are 
wily  and  deceivers  by  virtue  of  craft  and  intelligence,  not  through 
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siUiness  and  want  of  intellect  (Tr.  iv.  266 ;  Hipp.  Min.  865  E) ; 
Achilles  does  not  lie  on  set  purpose,  but  unwillingly  (Tr.  273,  274; 
370  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  Ulysses  is  the  better  man,  because  he  acted 
voluntarily  (ti.  274,  275 ;  371  A,  B,  0,  D,  B) ;  how  can  the  wilfully 
unjust  be  better?  (Tr.  275;  372  A);  that  he  is  so  further  illus- 
trated (Tr.  277 ;  378  C) ;  the  better  runner  is  he  who  willingly  runs 
slow  (Tr.  277 ;  373  D) ;  so,  too,  the  better  wrestler  is  he  who  falls 
purposely  (Tr.  278 ;  374  A) ;  it  is  so  with  gesture  and  voice  and 
expression  of  face  (Tr.  279  to  283;  374  B;  374  C,  D,  E;  375  A; 
376  A,  B) ;  voluntary  evil  or  ignorance  does  not  exist  (Tr.  iii.  122 ; 
Sophist,  228  C;  Tr.  iv.  469;  Cleit.  407  D,  E;  Tr.  242;  Hipp. 
Maj.  296C). 

Vowels  aie  the  bond  of  consonants,  without  which  syllables  cannot  be 
formed  (Tr.  iii.  160  ;  Sophist,  258  A). 

.Vows,  "  To  rear  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods  is  not  easy,  as  it  is  a 
matter  for  deep  reflection  to  do  this  rightly.  But  it  is  the  habit  of 
women,  and  particularly  all  those  who  are  sick  or  in  danger  or  in 
difficulty,  wherever  the  difBculty  may  arise,  or,  again,  when  they 
receive  any  afioession  of  fortune,  to  consecrate  of  what  they  have,  to 
vow  saejdfices,  and  to  promise  dedicatory  erections  to  gods,  dsemons, 
or  heroes,  starting  up  in  night  phantasies  from  terror,  and  in  dreams, 
and  under  the  recollection  of  many  visions  that  have  occurred  to 
them,  thus  erecting  altars  and  sanctuaries  as  remedial "  (Tr.  v.  454 ; 
Laws,-  910  A,  B) ;  persobs  are  not  to  celebrate  the  rites  Of  the  gods 
in  private  houses  (Tr.  453,  454 ;  909  D ;  910  C). 

Voyage  of  life  likened  to  that  on  a  raft  made  up  of  the  best  materials 
that  may  come  to  hand  (Tr.  i.  89 ;  Fhsed.  85  D) ;  what  it  is  when 
not  under  the  convoy  of  divine  reasoning  (ib.). 

Vulcan  referred. to  (Tr.  iii.  218 ;  Statesm.  274  B,  0). 


W. 

Wages,  laws  respecting  them  (Tr.  v.  470;  Laws,  921  D);  and  on  usury 
(ib.;  also  Tr.  180;  742  0). 

Wakefulness  and  pain  (Tr.  i.  31 ;  Grit.  43  B). 

Wallow,  to,  like  a  sow  in  the  mire  (Tr.  ii.  226 ;  Eep.  535  E). 

War,  its  perpetuity  (Tr.  v.  2 ;  Laws,  625  E) ;  is  man  to  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  his  race  as  an  enemy  pitted  against  an  enemy  ?  (Tr.  4 ; 
626  D).  For  a  man  to  conquer  himself  is  the  first  and  best  of  con- 
quests, but  that  he  should  be  worsted  by  himself  is  the  basest  and 
most  ignoble.  This  implies  that  a  war  exists  in  each  of  us  against 
ourselves  (Tr.  4 ;  626  B).  The  lawgiver  has  a  nobler  duty  to  perform 
than  encouraging  the  petty  hostilities  of  states  and  factious,  or  con- 
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suiting  individual  rivalries.  No  one  is  a  good  politician  who  does 
not  enjoin  war  for  the  sate  of  peace  rather  than  peace  for  the  sake  of 
war(Tr.  7;  628  D,  E). 

Warrior  class  to  be  trained  by  mnsic  and  gymnastics,  so  that  Iheii 
colours  may  be  indelible  by  detergents,  nitre,  or  caustic  leys,  like 
those  of  the  dyers  (Tr.  ii.  Ill ;  Eep.  430  A,  B) ;  importance  of  their 
forming  right  opinions  (ib.) ;  right  opinion  more  than  mere  courage 
(Tr.  lU;  430  B,0). 

Water-works  are  to  be  constructed  (Tr.  v.  206;  Laws,  761  A,  B, 
C,  D). 

Wave  of  derision  overwhelming  a  man  (Tr,  ii.  159 ;  Eep.  473  C).  See 
Art.  Billow. 

Wax  tablet  impressed  with  seal  ring  as  a  type  of  tho  mind  (Tr.  i.  433 ; 
Theset.  193  C) ;  a  wax,  deep,  smooth,  and  not  too  moist,  is  adapted 
to  retentive  memory  and  definiteness  (Tr.  434 ;  194  C) ;  when  the 
wax  is  too  hard  or  too  soft,  or  soiled,  or  hairy,  impressions  on  it 
run  together  (Tr.  435 ;  194  E) ;  or  are  jumbled,  and  overlie  one 
another  (ib.). 

Wealth  is  a  blessing  to  the  good  and  a  curse  to  the  evil  (Tr.  vi.  69 ; 
Eryx.  397  E ;  398  A) ;  its  nsefubiess  (Tr.  ii.  6 ;  Eep.  331  B) ;  has 
many  advantages,  especially  as  it  allows  of  making  atonement  to  the 
gods  (ib.). 

Weaver,  the,  weaves  many  garments,  and  dies  before  completing  his 
last,  but  he  is  not  therefore  inferior  to  the  product  of  his  loom  (Tr.  i, 

.  91;  Phsed.  87C). 

Web,  to  weave  that  of  Penelope  backward  (Tr.  i.  87 ;  Phsed.  84  A). 

Weight,  what  (Tr.  ii.  373 ;  Tim.  63  C). 

Welding  of  iron  spoken  of,  and  its  flaws  and  imperfect  union  imder- 
stood  in  Plato's  time  (Tr.  iii.  185 ;  Sophist,  267  E). 

Whims  end  fancies  of  every  individual,  are  they  a  test  of  truth  ?  (Tr. 
i.  394;  Theset.  161  E). 

White,  the  gods  are  to  be  dressed  in  it  (Tr.  v.  523 ;  Laws,  956  A);  the 
funeral  of  priests  is  to  be  superior  to  that  of  other  citizens,  and  all 
the  attendants  are  to  wear  white  robes,  to  utter  no  groans  nor  lamen- 
tations, while  a  chorus  of  fifteen  boys  and  girls  standing  round  the 
bier  is  to  sing  by  turns,  or  antiphonally,  a  hymn  composed  in  praise 
of  the  defunct  (Tr.  508 ;  947  B,  D) ;  can  we  speak  of  white  as 
colour,  or  of  it  as  a  colour  ?  (Tr.  iii.  8 ;  Meno.  74  C) ;  white  colour, 
is  it  anything  in  the  eyes,  or  not  in  them  ?  (Tr.  i.  383;  Theset.  153 
D) ;  is  it  produced,  or  is  it  permanent  in  nature?  (ib.). 

Wicked  their  doom  in  Tartarus,  Acheron,  Cocytus,  Styx,  Pyriphle- 
gethok  (Tr.  i.  120  to  123;  Phsed.  Ill  D,  B;  112  A,  B,  0,  D,  E; 
113  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;   114  A,  B,  C;   and  gee  Art.  Fable  of  Er). 
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Clever  and  wicked  people  see  sharply  ■with  their  narrow  souls,  and 
the  more  keenly  they  see  the  more  evil  they  inflict,  but  if  their 
excrescences  and  impediments  were  lopped  or  unsparingly  punished 
from  childhood  up  they  "would  see  aright  (Tr.  ii.  207 ;  Eep.  519 
A,  B). 

Wills,  laws  respecting  them,  and  the  right  of  testators  to  make  whom 

,  they  please  their  heirs.  This  right  questioned  by  the  state  (Tr.  v. 
472  to  477 ;  Laws,  922  D,  E ;  923  A,  B,  C ;  other  Laws,  922  B ; 
924'  B;  925  A,  B,  D,  E.  Hardship  of  relatives  being  forced  to  marry 
the  daughters  of  deceased  persons  (ib.). 

Wind  egg  distinguished  from  real  birth  (Tr.  i.  381,  392,  393,455; 
Theffit.  151  E ;  160  E ;  161  A ;  210  B). 

Winds,  dissipation  of  the  soul  by,  spoken  of  (Tr.  i.  87 ;  Phsed.  84  B), 

Wine  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  children  under  eighteen,  prior  to  exertion 
in  the  active  duties  of  Ufe,  as  we  should  guard  the  impulsiveness  of 
youth.  Afterwards  wine  may  be  taken  in  moderation  up  to  thirty, 
provided  there  is  no  drunkenness  nor  excess.  At  forty,  n.  more 
liberal  indulgence  is  permitted,  and  to  share  in  Bacchic  solemnities, 

■  wine  having  been  given  to  old  age  to  mitigate  its  austerity  and  to 
soften  it,  like  iron  in  the  fire,  so  as  to  render  it  plastic  (Tr.  v.  64, 

•  65 ;  Laws,  666  A,  B,  C).  The  subject  is  resumed  again  (Tr.  230, 
231 ;  775  B,  C,  D) ;  state  ofBcers  during  their  magisterial  years  and 
on  campaigns,  or  steersmen  at  the  helm,  are  also  to  abstain.  See- 
Art.  Drunkenness. 

pourers  referred  to  (Tr,  iv.  98 ;  Phileb.  61  C). 

Wisdom  is  the  source  of  good  fortune  (Tr.  iii.  62 ;  Buthyd.  280  A) ;  is 
to  be  procured  at  all  cost  and  by  all  subserviency  (Tr.  65 ;  282  A, 

-  B) ;  it  can  be  taught,  and  is  the  only  source  of  happiness  (ib.) ; 
wisdom  is  allied  to  number,  and  is  not  the  attainment  of  particular 
arts  and  sciences  (Tr.  vi.  7;  Epin.  976  A);  its  difBculties.  The 
power  of  calculation  only  conferred  by  deity  (Tr.  9 ;  976  D,  E) ; 
what  its  characteristio  marks  are  (Tr.  14 ;  980  A,  and  following) ; 
wisdom  is  of  more  value  than  property  (more  than  rubies,  according 
to  Solomon)  (Tr.  62;  Eryx.  394  A,  B,  D);  wisdom  is  the  test  of 
sufficiency  in  matters  of  public  and  personal  trust  (Tr.  i.  489,  490 ; 
Lys.  209  D ;  210  B) ;  it  is  not  sought  for  by  the  wise  nor  by  the 
ignorant  (Tr.  500;  218  A;  Tr.  iii.  537;  Symp.  204  B,  C);  lack  or 
drought  of  wisdom  (Tr.  iii.  3 ;  Meno  70  C) ;  examples  of  wisdom 
exhibited  more  Socraiico  (Tr.  iv.  404  to  407 ;  Theag.  123  B,  C,  D,  E ; 
124  A,  B,  C,  D,  E) ;  how  to  be  got  in  state  affairs  (Tr.  409 ;  126  C). 
On  this  subject  of  the  communicableness  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  tee 
also  Tr.  i.  222 ;  Gorg.  518  C ;  Tr.  iii.  38  to  40 ;  Meno.  93  D  to  94  E . 
Tr.  i.  248;  Protag.  319  E ;  320  A,  B ;  Tr,  iv.  337    Aloib.  I.  118  c! 
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Wisdom  is  falsely  assTimed  by  the  multitude  (Tr.  iv.  76 ;  Philelx 
49  A) ;  wisdom  and  understanding  imply  the  existence  of  mind  (Tr. 
41 ;  30  C) ;  wisdom  is  able  to  test,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
friendship,  and  to  tell  the  truth  (Tr.  i.  184;  Gorg.  487  A);  are 
wisdom,  science,  and  knowledge  the  same?  (Tr.  373;  Thetet.  145  E); 
this  is  doubtful  (ib.) ;  wisdom  is  congenial  with  truth  (Tr.  ii.  171 ;  Eep. 
485  C) ;  each  man  said  to  be  the  measure  of  his  own  wisdom  (Tr.  i. 
393 ;  Theset.  161  D) ;  true  opinion  (Tr.  404 ;  170  0) ;  the  highest 
wisdom  is  to  know  that  we  are  destitute  of  it  (Tr.  9 ;  Apol.  23  A) ; 
human  wisdom  is  of  little  account  according  to  the  oracle  (ib.) ; 
search  for  wisdom  (ib.) ;  shall  the  lover  of  wisdom  fear  death,  when 
earthly  passion  wiH  cause  men  to  desire  it  ?  (Tr.  66 ;  Phsed.  68  A) ; 
wisdom  is  the  only  true  currency  (Tr.  68 ;  69  A) ;  with  which  all 
Yirtue  is  bought  and  sold  (Tr.  68 ;  69  B) ;  without  it  virtue  is  a 
shadow,  and  neither  healthy  nor  true  (ib. ;  Tr.  68;  69  0);  the 
notion  of  its  being  contagious  or  communicable  by  touch  (Tr.  iii. 
480;  Symp.  175  D;  Tr.  iv.  415;  Theag.  130  A,  B,  C,  D);  wisdom 
is  the  science  that  presides  over  the  perfecting  of  harmony  and 
moderation  of  soul,  in  all  the  public  and  private  relations  of  life 
(Tr.  ii.  129 ;  Eep.  443  E ;  444  A) ;  the  opinion  that  dictates  the  op- 
posite is  ignorance  (ib.) ;  wisdom  is  distinguished  from  aax^poaivn 
as  ao^ia  (Tr.  193 ;  504  C) ;  it  is  only  to  be  rightly  estimated  through 
the  longer  circuit  of  the  "Good"  (Tr.  193;  504  D,  E ;  505  A) ;  the 
importance  of  exact  search  (ib.). 

Wise,  what  is  so  is  beautiful  (Tr.  i.  237;  Protag.  309  C);  wise  men 
are  self-sufficient,  not  revellers  nor  drunkards  (Tr.  277;  347  D); 
wise  administration  of  the  state  and  family  spoken  of  (Tr.  iii.  6 ; 
Meno.  73  A);  Socrates  speaks  of  himself  as  wise  unwillingly  (Tr.  i. 
470 ;  Euthyp.  11  D).  The  wise  men,  Pittaous,  Bias,  and  Thales, 
were  not  politicians  (Tr.  iv.  212 ;  ffipp.  Maj.  281  C) ;  neither  wise 
men  nor  fools  philosophize  (Tr.  iu.  536;  Symp.  204  A).;  the  wise 
and  good  in  their  several  professions  keep  within  the  rules  of  art. 
They  will  not  aim  to  get  the  advantage  of  others  like  themselves 
(Tr.  ii.  28  ;•  Bep.  350  B) ;  they  vrill  be  musicians,  and  not  strive 
after  wealth,  nor  to  glorify  the  multitude,  nor  to  grasp  at  infinite 
evils  (Tr.  282 ;  591  D) ;  will  look  to  good  government  in  themselves, 
and  act  up  to  their  ability  (Tr.  282 ;  591  E) ;  they  aim  at  what  will 
make  them  better,  and  fly  the  reverse  (Tr.  283 ;  592  A). 

Wishing,  does  it  regard  what  is  done,  or  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a 
thing  'is  done?  (Tr.  i.  160;  Gorg.  467  0);  it  looks  to  the  result 
desired  (468  G);  it  aims  at  good,  and  cares  not  for  the  evil  instru- 
mentality (ib.).  ...       .„.       ^    , 

Witnesses     "If  a  man  saw  the  transaction  and  is  willing  tc  be  b 

2  N 
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witness,  let  him  give  his  evidence,  but  if  he  says  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  let  him  awear  by  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Themis  that  he  does 
not,  and  be  let  off"  (Tr.  v.  495 ;  Laws,  936  E).  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  reproach  that  it  should  be  thought  that  the  machinery  of  law- 
suits is  only  to  enable  a  man  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  skill 
and  eloquence  or  feeing  clever  counsel  (Tr.  497 ;  937  D,  B ;  938  A); 
nor  are  jurors  to  be  misled  (Tr.  498 ;  938  B). 

Wives  who  have  aspiring  and  ambitious  notions  for  their  children  are 
spoken  of  as  carping  at  the  easy  temper  and  philosophic  disposition 
of  their  husbands  (Tr.  ii.  288 ;  Bep.  549  E). 

Wizards  are  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  tell  where  buried 
treasiue  lies  (Tr.  v.  455 ;  Laws,  913  A,  B) ;  the  case  of  men's  faces 
lengthened  with  dismay  is  referred  to  when  they  may  see  images 
modelled  in  wax  affixed  to  their  doors,  or  placed  where  three  roads 
meet,  or  at  the  tombs  of  parents;  We  must  counsel  those  who  use 
such  arts  not  to  do  so.  No  one  can  foresee  the  effect  on  weak  minds, 
nor  ought  any  one  ignorant  of  physic  or  drugs  to  have  recourse  to 
sorceries  when  he  is  neither  prophet  nor  wizard  (Tr.  490 ;  933  B,  C,  D). 

Women,  their  inferiority  and  bad  education.  "  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  female  race  is  more  retiring  and  secretive  than  that  of 
men,  by  reason  of  its  weakness,  yet  it  should  nevertheless  be  had 
regard  to  by  the  legislator.  This  ill-ordained  treatment  of  women 
acts  injuriously  on  nearly  half  the  objects  of  human  improvement. 
The  pursuits  of  men  and  women  should  both  be  set  on  a  common 
footing  "  (Tr.  v.  242 ;  Laws,  781  A,  B).  There  is  nothing  that  women 
would  rebel  against  more  than  being  compelled  to  live  in  public,  for 
being  accustomed  to  dwell  retired  and  in  the  dark,  if  led  into  the 
light  by  force,  they  would  by  their  strenuous  resistance  prove  too 
strong  for  the  legislator  (Tr.  242;  781  0).  "There  is  much  evil 
surely  to  a  polity  where  women  are  so  disgracefiiUy  brought  up  as  to 
be  unwilling,  liko  birds,  to  die  fighting  for  their  young  against 
even  the  strongest  brutes.  Instead  of  this,  they  straightway  have 
recourse  to  the  sanctuaries,  and  fill  all  the  altars  and  temples,  thus 
confirming  an  opinion  respecting  the  human  race  that  it  is  the  most 
cowardly  of  all  the  animal  races  by  nature"  (Tr.  294;  814  B). 
Women  are  to  be  trained  to  arms.  They  were  so  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  as  is  proved  by  the  armed  statue  of  Fallas.  The 
dress  and  ornaments  of  the  goddess  show  that  men  and  women 
engaged  in  common  in  warlike  pursuits,  and  were  capable  of  prac- 
tising in  common  all  that  appertains  to  the  virtue  of  each  (Tr.  ii. 
417 ;  Oritias,  110  B) ;  women  do  not  at  one  time  beget  real  offspring 
and  at  another  semblances,  as  is.  the  case  in  the  issue  of  mental 
throes  (Tr.  i.  373 ;  Thetet.  146  A) ;  women  are  to  be  held  in  common 
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in  the  so-called  community  of  women  and  children  (Tr.  ii.  132  to 
134;  Eep.  449  C;  450  A,  B,  C,  D,  E);  sex  does  not  disqualify 
female  dogs  from  watching  the  flocks  (Tr.  135 ;  451  D) ;  the  females 
are  weaker,  it  is  true,  and  the  males  stronger.  If,  however,  both  are 
put  to  the  same  use,  they  must  be  allowed  the  same  food  and  educa- 
tion (Tr.  135 ;  451  E) ;  both  will  require  music,  gymnastics,  and 
military  training  (Tr.  135 ;  452  A) ;  it  is  objected  that  it  would  be  a 
subject  for  laughter  to  see  young  girls  and  wrinkled  old  women 
with  unattractive  faces,  stripped  in  the  palfflstra  (ib.) ;  the  scheme  of 
Socrates  will  be  exposed  to  taunts  (Tr.  136 ;  452  B).  He  wUl  remind 
objectors  how  recently  this  exposure  was  found  fault  with  in  the 
case  of  men  (Tr.  136 ;  452  C).  The  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians 
were  made  the  subjects  of  the  same  ridicule  (Tr.  136 ;  452  D).  In 
answer,  Socrates  says  that  nothing  is  ridiculous  but  what  is  base 
(Tr.  136 ;  452  E).  Can  women,  or  can  they  not,  share  in  the  labom-a 
of  men?  (Tr.  186;  453  A);  the  rule  is  to  be  applied  that  each 
person  must  follow  the  pursuit  for  which  he  is  adapted  (Tr.  137 ; 
453  B,  C) ;  out  of  this  sea  of  difficulty  Socrates  has  to  swim  (ib.). 
Women  do  not  differ  from  men  simply  because  they  give  birth  to 
children  (Tr.  138 ;  454  E) ;  why  need  there  be  any  difference  as 
respects  the  appointments  of  state  ?  (Tr.  138 ;  455  A).  In  this  view 
there  is  no  individual  peculiarity  that  should  uniit  them  for  the 
discharge  of  duty  (Tr.  139 ;  455  B) ;  natural  differences  of  capacity 
in  men  (Tr.  139 ;  455  0) ;  a  man's  nature,  on  the  whole,  stronger 
than  and  superior  to  woman's  (ib.) ;  but  there  are  many  women 
superior  to  a  good  many  men  in  some  cases,  though  generally  not  so 
(Tr.  139;  455  D);  it  is  merely  a  question  of  degree  in  both  (ib.). 
Should  everything  be  assigned  to  men,  and  nothing  to  women? 
(Tr.  139 ;  455  E) ;  women  are  well  disposed  towards  physio,  music, 
philosophy,  high  spirit,  and  the  reverse  (Tr.  139 ;  456  A) ;  they  are 
therefore  fit  for  guai'dians,  due  allowance  being  made  for  inferiority 
of  physique  (ib.) ;  they  should  have  the  same  education  with  males 
(Tr.  140 ;  456  D) ;  study  music  and  gymnastics  (Tr.  141 ;  457  A) ; 
be  robed  with  virtue  and  purity  rather  than  with  clothes,  with  duties 
less  severe  (ib.).  The  man  who  should  laugh  at  a  nude  woman  would 
reap  but  an  immature  fruit  of  seeming  cleverness  in  his  unseasonable 
mirth  (Tr.  141 ;  457  B) ;  women  to  be  possessed  by  the  guardians  in 
common  (Tr.  141 ;  457  C) ;  and  the  children  born  from  them  are  to 
1)6  in  common  and  belong  to  the  state  (Tr.  141 ;  457  C) ;  the  latter 
are  not  to  know  their  actual  parents  (Tr.  142 ;  457  D) ;  this,  though 
very  well  in  theory,  may  not  be  possible  in  practice  (Tr.  142;  457  E; 
458  A) ;  the  possibility  has  been  merely  assmned  for  the  sake  of 
showing  what  would  foEow  (Tr.  142 ;  458  B) ;  women  of  ihe  nobler 
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order  are  to  be  assigned  to  guardians  and  auxiliaries  of  the  same 
class  and  stamp  as  themselves  (Tr.  112 ;  4S8  C) ;  are  to  have  houses 
and  mess  tables  in  common  with  the  men  who  will  cohabit  with 
them  (Tr.  143 ;  458  D) ;  not  by  a  geometric  but  erotic  necessity 
(lb.);  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  not  to  be  disorderly,  and  liaiioms 
are  to  be  formed  under  the  legislators'  appointment,  and  rendered  as 
sacred  as  possible  with  rites  and  religious  sanctions  (Tr.  143; 
458  E) ;  the  selection  of  pairs  is,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  to  be 
made  at  the  period  of  fullest  vigour  (Tr.  143 ;  459  A,  B).  The  best 
men  are  to  have  intercourse  with  the  best  women  as  often  as  desir- 
able, and  the  vilest  with  the  vilest,  while  the  children  of  the  first 
are  to  be  reared,  those  of  the  latter,  not  (Tr,  144 ;  459  D) ;  unions 
are  fo  be  solemnized  and  brought  about  under  secret  arrangements 
by  the  rulers  (Tr.  144 ;  459  E) ;  the  number  of  such  unions  to  be 
left  to  their  discretion,  so  as  to  supply  loss  by  war  and  disease,  and 
to  keep  up  the  stock  (Tr.  144  ;  460  A) ;  this  is  to  be  effected  by  lot 
in  due  form,  as  if  fortune  decided,  not  the  ruler  (Tr.  144 ;  460  A) ; 
young  men  distinguished  for  bravery  in  battle  are  to  have  prizes 
and  rewards  and  freer  access  to  women  (Tr.  144 ;  460  B) ;  female  chil- 
dren are  to  be  reared  as  well  as  male  (Tr.  144 ;  460  0) ;  no  mother 
is  to  know  her  own  child,  but  to  be  brought,  When  teeming  with 
milk,  to  the  nursery,  and  to  suckle  for  a  short  time  only  (Tr.  145 ; 
460  D) ;  but  all  night  watching  and  labour  is  to  be  borne  by  a 
niu'sery  staff  appointed  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  consorts  of  the 
guardians  may  have  an  easy  life  of  it  (ib.);  women  are  to  bear 
children  to  the  state,  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  men 
horn  thirty  to  fifty-five  (Tr.  145;  460  E) ;  it  ifi  asked,  why  should 
they  not  hunt  with  men,  like  dogs,  in  couples,  and  share  all  their 
duties  ?  (Tr.  151 ;  466  C,  D) ;  the  possibiUty  of  all  this  is  again 
considered  (Tr.  152 ;  466  D ;  see  back,  Tr.  142 ;  4.57  E) ;  the  women 
will  bring  their  vigorous  children  into  battle,  that  they  may  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  war  and  a  taste  for  it  (Tr.  152;  466  E);  and 
these  are  to  assist  both  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  field,  like  boys  do 
their  fathers  in  mechanical  arts  and  at  factories  (Tr.  152;  467  A) 
parents  will  fight  better  in  the  presence  of  their  offspring  (Tr.  152 
467  B) ;  women  are  to  fill  the  post  of  rulers  as  well  as  men  (Tr.  230 
540  C). 

Wonder  is  the  domain  of  the  philosopher  (Tr.  i.  385 ;  ThesBt.  155  D). 

Wonders  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  (Tr.  «.  51 ;  Axiocfa. 
370  B,  0). 

Woolwork  on  the  part  of  women  referred  to  (Tr.  i.  488 ;  Lys.  208  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E) ;  as  a  domestic  employment  with  which  children  Bometimeg 
meddle  and  get  punished. 
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Word  hunting  and  looking  out  for  verbal  slips  discreditable  (Tr.  i 
187 ;  G<?rg.  489  C). 

Words  of  iron  and  adamant  (Tr.  i.  211 ;  Gorg.  508  B) ;  can  all  that  may 
be  expressed  in  words  be  realised  in  action  ?  (Tr.  ii.  159 ;  Eep.  473  A). 

Work  is  honourable  as  distinguished  from  mere  mechanical  perform- 
ance (Tr.  iv.  126 ;  Charm.  163  B). 

World  is  spherical  (Tr.  ii.  336,  372;  Tim.  33  B;  63  A);  is  without 
organs  of  progression  (ib.);  it  also  rotates  on  its  axis  (Tr.  337; 
34  A,  B) ;  the  world  has  more  in  it  good  than  evil  (Tr.  iii.  216 ; 
Statesm.  273  B,  C,  D) ;  it  has  gradually  changed  for  the  worse  (ib.) ; 
world  of  spirits  can  supply  valuable  communion  to  those  who  go 
from  this  life  (Tr.  i.  29 ;  Apol.  41  B,  C) ;  world  is  a  sphere  (Tr.  vl. 
148 ;  Tim.  Locr.  94  D) ;  is  indestructible,  but  by  the  Maker, — ^incor- 
ruptible, deathless,  blessed  (ib.). 

Worms,  unpleasant  to  be  food  for,  at  death  (Tr.  vi.  42 ;  Axioch.  365  C,  D), 

Worship  of  the  gods  not  to  be  held. in  private  houses  (Tr,  v.  453,  454 ; 
Laws,  909  D  ;  910  C). 

Worthy  of  the  name  borne  by  Thucydides  and  Aristides  the  younger 
(Tr.  iv.  148 ;  Laches,  179  D) ;  worthy  of  mention,  though  not  beau- 
tiful (Tr.  i.  371;  Theset.  143  E). 

Wrangling  and  discussion  are  two  different  things.  Both  are  parts  ot 
disputation,  but  often  verbal,  and  take  no  account  of  what  is  really 
said  or  implied  (Tr.  ii.  137 ;  Bep.  454  A) ;  the  present  argument,  as 
it  has  been  pursued,  is  a  case  in  point  (Tr.  138;  454  B). 

Writing-masters  (Tr.  i.  254 ;  Protag.  326  D)  ;  writing  Unes,  like  those  in 
copybooks,  to  enable  persons  to  write  straight  (Tr.  254  ;  Frotag.  326  Dj. 

Written  language  is  a  putting  in  remembrance  (Tr.  i.  355;  Fiieedr. 
275 D);  and  has  its  defects  (ib.);  it  can  never  answer  questions  (ib.); 
requires  that  the  author  should  explain  himself  (ib.) ;  is  an  aid  to  lost 
recollection  when  memory  is  impaired  (Tr.  356;  276  C). 

Wrong.  Those  who  cormnit  it  do  everything  by  which  to  escape 
punishment.  They  do  not  say  that  if  they  have  done  wrong  they 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  they  deny  that  they  have  done  wrong 
(Tr.  i.  466 ;  Euthyp.  8  0) ;  he  who  makes  a  wrong  answer  is  to  sit  as 
ass  in  the  game  of  ball ;  and  he  who  answers  correctly  is  to  be  king 
of  the  game  (Tr.  373;  Theset.  146  A);  wrong  is  made  out  by 
Thrasymachus  to  be  a  beautiful  and  strong  thing,  or  equivalent  to  the 
just  (Tr.  ii.  26 ;  Bep.  349  A). 


Yearuing  for  beauty  (Tr.  iii.  541 ;  Symp.  206  D). 
Yokefellow,  true,  as  an  epithet  of  hope  (Tr.  ii.  6 ;  Eep.  331  A) ;  pilot  of 
versatile  thought,  another  expression  for  the  same  in  Pindar  (ib.). 
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Young  men  said  to  hare  been  corrupted  by  Socrates  (Tr.  i.  9 ;  Apol 
23  D)  ;  they  are  Tiappy  if  only  one  corrupts  them  (Tr.  11 ;  25  B) ; 
the  charge  is  denied,  or  if  done,  then  it  is  done  unintentionally 
(Tr.  12 ;  26  A). 

Younger  becomes  relatively  older,  and  older  relatively  younger,  by 
equal  additions  made  to  both  (Tr.  iii.  448  ;  Farm.  154  A,  B), ; 
youngers  are  to  be  ruled  and  punished  by  elders,  and  never  to 
strike  an  older  person,  unless  by  command  of  the  rulers  (Tr.  ii.  150 ; 
Sep.  465  A). 

Youth  listening  to  a  popular  harangue  is  easily  convinced  (Tr.  i. 
395 ;  Thesat.  162  D) ;  youth  and  a  lyre  recall  one  another  by  the 
laws  of  association  (Tr.  i.  73;  Phsed.  73  D);  the  advantage  to 
youth  of  a  virtuous  love  is  insisted  on,  when  the  young  man  has 
reached  maturity  (Tr.  iii.  487 ;  Symp.  178-  C) ;  youth  is  equally 
hard  with  old  age  to  a  man  of  irregular  temper  (Tr.  ii.  4;  Rep. 
329  D);  this  is  disputed  by  some  (Tr.  5 ;  329  E) ;  the  youth  is  cor- 
rupted by  influences  adverse  to  those  of  his  father,  who  waters  and 
augments  in  him  the  growth  of  the  rational  principle,  while  others 
promote  that  of  the.  passionate  and  concupiscent  element  (Tr.  239  ; 
550  A);  youths  require  to  be  watchful  and  spirited,  like  noble 
young  dogs  (Tr.  55 ;  Rep.  375  A) ;  they  are  not  to  imitate  the  exhi- 
bitions made  by  the  poets  (Tr.  68 ;  388  D) ;  they  must  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  their  seniors,  give  place  to  them,  rise  up  before  them, 
be  attentive  to  parents,  and  wear  their  hair  and  dress  and  sandals 
appropriate  (Tr.  108 ;  425  B; ;  written  laws  on  these  points  would  be 
of  no  use  (ib.). 

Z. 

Zamolxia,  king  of  Thrace  (Tr.  iv.  117,  120,  144;  Charm.  156,  157, 
175). 

Zeno  the  Bleate,  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Palamedes  (Tr.  i.  339 ; 
Phsedr.  261  D ;  Tr.  28  ;  Apol.  41  A).  He  is  an  interlocutor  in  the 
Parmenides,  where  his  name  frequently  occurs.  Also  in  the  Sophist, 
Statesman,  and  Theajtetus,  where  the  doctrines  held  by  him  and  his 
school  are  not  unfrequently  hinted  at, 

Zeus,  a  name  of  the  chief  deity,  derived  from  fi»,  "  to  live  "  (Tr.  iii. 
307;  Cratyl.  396  A,  B). 

Zoroaster  and  his  Magian  institutes.  He  is  represented  as  being  the 
son  of  Oromafides  (Tr.  iv.  344,  345 ;  Alcib.  1. 122  A,  B.  See  what  is 
said  on  this  point  in  vol,  iv.  of  Rawlinson's  "  Ancient  Monarchies"). 
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